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PART I. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Gibraltar was again honoured on 21st April by a visit from H.M. 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother who was on her way to Tunisia on 
board the Royal Yacht ‘‘Britannia.’’ Her Majesty, who was ashore 
for only a few hours, was given an enthusiastic welcome wherever she 
went. Her tour of Gibraltar included a visit to the Legislative Coun- 
cil Chamber where Honourable Members were presented to Her. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent also paid overnight visits to 
Gibraltar, as the guest of His Excellency the Governor, on be poate: 
eys to and from the independence celebrations in Sierra 


During 1961 Gibraltar has continued to enjoy the general 
prosperity which has resulted from a marked revival in trade in 
recent years. During the year under review imports reached an all- 
time record both in volume and in value. There was also an 
appreciable increase over 1960 in the amount of ocean-going shipping 
using the port. In the latter connection circumstances rendered it 
impossible to implement fully during the year the Port Development 
Scheme as originally conceived, and it became necessary to seek again 
the assistance of the Ministry ‘of Transport in the United Kingdom. 
Captain Alastair Smith, the Ministry’s honorary adviser on the 
administration of ports and harbours visited Gibraltar in November 
to re-appraise the position in the light of the increase in, and the 
change in the pattern of, trade since his previous visit in 1957. His 
report, submitted in December, has been accepted in principle by the 
Government and steps are being taken to implement its recommenda- 
tions with the least delay possible. 


Another new aspect of the Port Development Scheme is the 
supply of water to shipping by pipe-line direct from the jetties instead 
of by water barges. This new service was commenced in November 
and together with the facilities for repairs which were already avail- 
able, should help in attracting yet more shipping to Gibraltar. 


1961 saw a general increase in the wages and salaries paid to a 
large majority of both industrial and non-industrial workers through- 
out Gibraltar. Salaried officers in the service of the Government and 
the City Council benefitted from the recommendations made in Dec- 
ember, 1960, by a salaries commissioner, which were accepted for 
implementation during the year. This increase, which was based on 
a minimum of 124%, had the expected effect of bringing about simi- 
lar increases in the Service Departments and many private concerns. 


Workers employed by all the Official Employers also enjoyed an 
increase in wages of about 13% as a result of the award made in 
December, 1960, by the tribunal appointed to arbitrate on the wage 
claim presented by the employees’ side of the Official Employers Joint 
Industrial Council. Here again the natural effect was to bring about 
similar increases for many workers employed in private industry. 


At the invitation of the Gibraltar Branch of the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association a party of four Members of the British 
Parliament visited Gibraltar for a few days in February. The party 
consisted of Mr. Dudley Williams (Conservative, Exeter), Mr. A. E. 
Hunter (Labour, Feltham, Middlesex), Mr. R. L. Mawby (Conserva- 
tive, Totnes) and Mr. A. Beany (Labour, Hemsworth). The visitors 
held consultations with His Excellency the Governor and with Mem- 
bers of the Legislature in addition to touring Gibraltar and seeing 
several aspects of the administration. 


A major re-organisation in the Medical Department took place in 
December. The existing administrative structure, including the post 
of Chief Medical Officer was abolished, and replaced by a Board of 
Management for Medical and Health Services appointed by the 
Governor. The Board is responsible for the administration of all 


Government medical and health services and also advises the Gover- ; 


nor on all matters relating to such services. 


The provision of additional housing accommodation continued to 
make good progress, 62 new flats were allocated by Goverment during 
the year. Tourism played an important part in the economy of the 
Colony the number of visitors being steadily on the increase. It is 
hoped that the provision of further hotel accommodation will permit 
further expansion of tourism. 


PART I 
Chapter 1: Population 


The civilian population at the beginning of the century reached 
a peak of over 20,000; this was followed by a decline beginning in 
1908. The average total of resident civilians then remained between 
17,000 and 18,000; a census taken in 1931 showed a total civilian 
population of 18,736, inclusive of certain non-residents. Upon the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 1936, the population was in- 
creased by the return of a number of Gibraltarians normally resident 
in neighbouring Spanish territory, and by the entry of a number of 
Spanish political refugees. In 1940 due to the war, the majority of 
the civil population—with the exception of about 3,500 able-bodied 
men—were evacuated to the United Kingdom and elsewhere. Repa- 
triation of these commenced shortly before the end of the war and 
was completed by the end of 1951, by which time 15,373 persons had 
been brought back to Gibraltar. A number of the evacuees—estima- 
ted at approximately 2,000—did not exercise their option to return 
but settled in the United Kingdom. Notwithstanding this, the first 
post-war census, taken in 1951, showed a total resident civilian 
population of 22,848, an increase of 4,112 over the twenty years since 
the previous census, 


The latest census taken in October, 1961, has shown a total popu- 
lation of 24,075. This figure, which represents an increase of 1,227 
in ten years, is exclusive of persons who are merely transient bat i in- 
cludes those on longer visits to Gibraltar. 


Under the Gibraltarian Status Ordinance 1962 only Gibraltarians 
may reside in Gibraltar as of right. The Ordinance provides for the 
establishment of a Register, and a ‘‘Gibraltarian’? means any person 
who is registered therein. Other persons may be granted right of 
residence under the Immigration Control Ordinance subject to certain 
conditions prescribed in that Ordinance. 


Many workers, for the most part Spaniards living in the neigh- 
bouring towns of La Linea, San Roque and Algeciras, enter the 
Colony daily and return to their homes at night. 


The number of births was 560 in 1961 compared with 423 in 1960. 
The corresponding birth rates were 23.2 in 1961 and 16.03 in 1960 (for 
infant mortality rate see page 38). 
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The number of deaths in 1961 was 241 compared with 217 in | 
1960, the death rate per thousand of the population being 8.86 com- 
pared with 8.22 in 1960. 


The 1960 birth and death rates were calculated on the estimated 
population at the end of 1960 (26,385). 


The 1961 rates are calculated on the census figure on the 3rd 
October, 1961. 


Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix I. 


| 
| 
Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and eee 

Organisation. | 


Employment 


The resident working population remains considerably less than 
that required to meet labour demands in the Colony. In consequence : 
approximately two thirds of the labour force consists of non-domici- | 


~ led workers almost all of whom live in the neighbouring Spanish ter. ' 


ritory and enter Gibraltar daily either by road from La Linea or by ' 
sea from Algeciras. There is no movement of labour from Gibraltar ' 
to era: t 


‘Man power statistics are derived from the exchange of insurance 
cards at the beginning of each year, and relate only to persons en- 
gaged in manual labour and to other workers whose remuneration does 
not exceed £500 a year. The number of persons insured at the end of 
1961 was 16,762 an increase of 125 on the previous year. The follow- ) 
ing table shows the distribution of this labour force by nationality 
and sex at the end of each of the previous seven years :— } 


1964 «1955 1986 1957° 1958° 1959° 1960 1961 | 
British 6051 4987 «4776 «4745 (A 8932) 3857) 3701) ; 
men (J 586) 4518 628) 4885 573) 4274 60x) 410s} 
British 199 1157-1228 «1808 (A868) 58) 
yomen (J 885) 1253 385) 1238 890) 1851 421) 13% 
8200 846 SK14S116 = (A 782A) 7227) 7665) 7063) : 
mea (J 23) 7847 17) 7244 27) 7602 27) 71 
Alient 4493 4182 8844 S711 (A 3511) 3496) $274) 
women (J 88) 3549 38) 3534 46) 3320 36) sem) 
19193 18422 18862-17874 17167 16401 16687 16762 


“These figures include insured persons registered as unemployed—’ 
310 at end of 1957, 297 at end of 1958, 94 at end of 1959, 146 at end 
of 1960 and 144 at end of 1961. 


t These figures include living-in domestic servants of whom there were: 
about 712 in 1961. 


It is estimated that-in addition to the number shown there: are 
some 1,600. British men and women who are either ‘self-employed or 
engaged i in non-manual occupations earning more than £500 a year. 


* There was 4 net increase in the insured labour force during the 
year of 125. This was the outcome of the loss of 233 who ceased em- 
ployment, 203 men and 30 women, offset by the employment. of 358 
new workers, 323 men and 35 women. The 233 who left insurable 
employment in 1961 comprised 203 men from the resident Gibraltarian 
population and 30 alien women. The substantial net gain of alien 
male workers on migration evident during 1960 and again 1961 is a 
complete reversal of experience in all recent years. 


The entry of new Gibraltarian workers to insurable ciated 
has been adversely affected during the past five years by the abnor- 
mally low birth rate during 1941-45 when families were separated by 
the wartime evacuation. In these circumstances it has been én- 
couraging to note that the numbers of juveniles in employment, both 
male and female have shown a gradual and continual increase since 
‘1959. There is no doubt that women could usefully take over many 
jobs in the Colony at present done by men. To a great extent the 
nature of other available employment does not appeal to the Gibral- 
tarian women and that is the main reason as to why a greater number 
of resident women do not seek employment. Nevertheless, it is worth 
noting that the number of women and girls in employment has again 
increased in 1961. 


The accretion of aliens to the labour force has been almost entire- 
ly due to the engagement of Portuguese, Moroccans and Spaniards liv- 
ing in Tangier for short term employment as skilled building opera- 
tives, as waiters and cooks in the hotel and catering trade and as 
female domestic servants. The number >f workers to whom permis- 
sion was given during the year was 399 men and 196 women. The 
number of male aliens holding employment permits at the end of the 
year was 651 men and 470 women. 


Gibraltar has no agriculture, or other natural resources and 
apart from small coffee, meat and tobacco processing industries the 
main sources of employment other than with the Official Employers 
eontinued-to be with the wholesale and retail distributive trades, the 
hotel and catering trades, shipping services, the building industry and 
private domestic service. . 


Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Official Employers—Industrial Employees 


Some 46% of the total labour force is employed, by one or other 
of the various departments of the Colonial Government, the Imperial 
Government and the City Council known collectively as the Official 
Employers. In this group the wages and conditions of service of in- 
dustrial employees were coordinated from 1947 to 1958 through an 
employers’ consultative committee and an agreed uniform wage struc- 
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ture was gradually evolved. With the creation of the Official Em- 
ployers Joint Industrial Council in 1958 the conditions for this group 
(which also apply through the Fair Wages Clauses in Government 
contracts to a substantial number of building operatives in private 
employment) came under standing joint negotiating machinery for 
the first time. ‘‘The arbitration clauses of the constitution of this 
Council were invoked for the first time in July, 1960, when an Arbi- 
tration Tribunal under the Chairmanship of Professor H. G. Hanbury 
was appointed by the United Kingdom Minister for Labour to resolve 
a dispute over settlement of a major wage claim. The award of the 
Tribunal, which was issued after a public hearing in Gibraltar in 
December 1960, was not fully implemented, i.e., the new rates were 
not paid, until the week-ending 17th March, 1961. The award was 
made with retrospective effect to 21st April 1960. There was dis- 
agreement between the parties as to the manner in which the arrears 
from 21st April 1960 to 31st December 1960 were to be calculated, 
whether on a ‘‘flat rate basis’’ ignoring overtime and lost time or on 
actual hours worked. This secondary dispute was also referred to the 
Arbitration Tribunal which considered the matter in London during 
May 1961. The Tribunal awarded that arrears should be paid on a 
‘*flat rate basis” and this decision was implemented on 30th June, 
1961—the advance on arrears which had been made in December, 
1960 naturally being deducted from the lump sum received by em- 
ployees.’’ 


The wage rates now payable to an adult male labourer resident 
in Gibraltar is 125/- for a standard 5 day 44 hour week and includes 
cost of living allowance of 31/- a week payable to British workers 
with a right to reside in Gibraltar and aliens who actually reside in 
Gibraltar. The principal rates are as follows :— 


Inclusive rates 

Labourers”... See ee ey 196/- 
Skilled Labourer... «.. ws 181/- to 187/- 
Titular grades 
(i.e. caulker, machinist, wireman, 
welder, etc.) ari 142/- to 148/- 
Tradesmen — Minor 168/- to 159/- 

Major ws 153/-" to 169/- 


*159/- for ex-apprentices 


The rates payable to women continued generally to be two-thirds 
of the comparable male rates including COLA where applicable. 


Juvenile workers received a basic rate for age with a proportion- 
ate cost of living allowance while Apprentices were paid according to 
an annual incremental scale. 


Overtime in official employment was paid at time and a half on 
the gross rate (i.e., including COLA) for work on weekdays and dou- 
ble time for work on Sundays and in most cases also for work on 
weekdays between midnight and 6 a.m. Work on public holidays was 
paid at time and a half plus holiday pay. 
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Official Employers—Non-Industrial Employees 


To negotiate the salaries and conditions of service for clerical 
and other non-industrial grades the Colonial Government and the 
City Council both have Whitley type committees while a joint Co- 
ordinating Committee of the two employing authorities aims to main- 
tain reasonable uniformity of policy between them. The three Impe- 
rial Government Departments maintain the same standard salary 
structure and conditions of service which do not differ materially 
from those of the Colonial Government and the City Council as wi 
be seen from the table below :— 


Official Employer Salary Scale 


£240 (aged 16), £260 
(aged 17), £290 (aged 18), 
£320 (aged 19), £375 
x £15 to £540. 
Promotion Bar at point 
£480. 


Clerk Grade IT Col. Government 


City Council 


92/- per week at age 16 
by 8/- to 100/- x 11/- to 
111/- x 16/- to 143/- x 5/- 
to 183/- x 6/- to 213/-. 


Local Clerk 
Grade IT 


Service Depts. 


Clerk Grade I Col. Government 


City Council 


{ £558 x £18 to £702. 


Local Clerk Service Depts. £568 x £18 to £689. 
Grade I 
Clerk Special Col. Government 
Grade £720 x £24 to £768. 

City Council 
Local Clerk Bervice Depts. Salary of Clerk Grade t 
Grade I plus duty allowance of 


(allowance posts) £465 per annum. 


Chief Clerk Col. Government £768 x £24 to £840 x £30 
to £870. 
City Counsil 
Departmental Services Depts. £785 x £25 to £860 x £20 


to £920 plua £73 p.a. 
when an  ‘“‘Allowance 
Post’’. 


Civilian Officer 


Despite similarity of titles and salary scales the qualifications for 
ed and the nature of duties in the various grades differ consider- 
y. 


% 


ene nm 


“Sir Rex Surridge, the Commissioner appointed to review the | 
salaries of all persons, excluding industrial employees, employed by 
the Government and the City Council of Gibraltar, presented his re- 
port on the 3lst December 1960. The Report was considered during 
January and February and its recommendations implemented in 
March with retrospective effect to 1st January 1960. During the 
year, employees of the other Service Departments were granted in- 
creases in salaries based on the recommendations of the Surridge Re- 
port.” The resultant rates are shown in the above table. 


Private Employers 


In the field of private employment there are statutory minimum 
rates for omnibus drivers and conductors and for workers in the re- 
tail distributive trade. The rates prescribed by the Conditions of 
Employment (Omnibus Drivers and Conductors) Order were fixed in 
1954 at 110/- per 48-hour week for conductor-drivers, 88/- per week 
for drivers and 72/- per week for conductors but with few exceptions 
the rates actually paid during 1960 were 110/- for conductor-drivers, 
100/- for drivers and 80/- for conductors. It has been found that the 
minimum rates prescribed by this order cre unrealistic and that em- 
ployers are, in fact, actually paying higher rates, accordingly, it is 
proposed that the order should be reviewed in the very near future. 


The Conditions of Employment (Retail Distributive Trade) 
Order which came into force on Ist March, 1960, applies to shops and 
other retail establishmenta, including. dry cleaners. The minimum 
rates prescribed for sales assistants, warehousemen clerks, and cash- 
iers in non-food shops are 106/- for adult males and 71/- for adult 
females rising to 112/- and 75/- respectively after 3 years’ service; | 
and in food shops and petrol-filling stations, 98/- and 64/- respectively i 
rising to 104/- and 68/- after 3 years’ service. Proportionately | 
lesser rates for age are prescribed for juveniles workers from 42/- ‘ 
(male) and 28/- (female) at age of 15. In July, 1961, the Gibraltar | 
Confederation of Labour requested Government that following the 
recent increases in wages granted to industrial employees as a result j 
of the Hanbury Award, the minimum rates of wages prescribed by 
this order should be revised. This revision is being considered and 
it is hoped that new rates will be prescribed during 1962. 


j 
if iY 
At the beginning of the year there were formal agreements: be- ' 
tween a trade union and some of the port employers to govern the) 
conditions of employment of casualdock workers employed at the 
commercial wharves in stevedoring and coal-handling. These agree- | 
ments -which provided, inter alia, for a basic wage of 23/- for an 
8 hour shift during normal working hours, were generally observed 
by port employers even though they were not parties. i 


{ 

On the Ist February, 1961, the Dock Labour Board (composed , 
equally of three members each representing the interests of employers/ 
and workers under the Chairmanship of the Director of Labour and’ 


‘Ho 


Social Security and constituted under the Dock Workers (Regula- 
tion of Employment) -Ordinance, 1959, implemented a Dock Labour 
Scheme for the regulation of dock work. The Scheme was designed, 
primarily, to ensure the full and rapid utilisation of dock labour for 
the purpose of facilitating the rapid and economic turn-round of ves- 
sels, the speedy transit of goods through the Port, the regulation of 
recruitment and employment of dock workers and the allocation of 
registered dock workers to registered employers; and, secondly, to 
secure the fair distribution of available work among all registered 
workers and to remove the special privileges enjoyed, up till that 
time, by a special few. 


- _ During the initial stages the Scheme appeared unacceptable to 
a few of the workers who influenced the majority of the other work- 
ers to refuse the work offered. - The men’s main grievance was that 
the Ordinance, and consequently the Scheme, operated to the detri- 
ment of the Gibraltarian workers (who had always enjoyed a certain 
amount of ‘‘priority’’ for the work available) by placing the alien 
workers on an equal basis. Incidental to this, the men felt that if 
their opportunities for employment were to be regulated there should 
be some compensation by the introduction of a minimum wage. The 
Dock Labour Board, on the other hand, insisted that the introduction 
of a guaranteed minimum wage would be considered after the Scheme 
had been in operation.for at least six months as, by then, the em- 
ployers would have material to determine (a) the number of dock 
workers required, and (b) the amount which would constitute the 
‘‘guaranteed minimum wage’’. 


. Neither the Gibraltar Confederation of Labour nor the Transport 
and General Workers Union, the two trade unions with membership 
among the dock workers, authorised the withdrawal of labour, but 
the District Organiser of the latter Union appeared to sympathize 
with the workers, and assumed the responsibility of intervening on 
their behalf, both with the Dock Labour Board and with His Excel- 
Yency the Governor, although he failed when pressed, to declare his 
Union’s support for the withdrawal of labour. 


The Employers’ representatives on the Board, backed by their 
principals, fully endorsed the Board’s attitude regarding the intro- 
duction of the Scheme. 


On the 9th February, the men attended the morning call and 
from then on until the 15th October the Scheme worked satisfactorily 
although the small determined group of workers who had enjoyed 
special privileges prior to the Scheme, seized every opportunity to 
create trouble and on a few occasions succeeded, by intimidatory me- 
thods, in interrupting the working of the Scheme. On the other 
hand, the majority of workers came to accept and in most cases, to 
appreciate the Board’s systematic distribution of work according to 
the Rules of the Scheme. 


Al 


Throughout the duration of the Scheme, the workers although 
allocated by the Board were remunerated by the employing Stevedor- 
ing Companies in accordance with the agreements described above. 


During August, the two main Employers of dock labour agreed 
to share the existing labour force proportionately between them, the 
workers to be engaged permanently with the two companies on a 
weekly basis at a wage of £6.5.0d. for a 44 hour week plus overtime 
and other special allowances subject to a written contract between 
the worker and the company. 


The new Scheme became operative as from the 16th October, 
1961, and according to reports it appears to have succeeded beyond 
all hopes, Although the present agreement is on a trial basis for 
one year, initially, there is no doubt that when the time comes it will 
continue in operation ad infinitum, notwithstanding that certain 
conditions of employment such as leave and sick leave arrangements 
have yet to be agreed upon. 


Throughout the period covered by the Scheme there were an 
average of 60 Gibraltarian workers and 50 alien workers registered 
as dock labourers’’. 


Collective agreements also govern the conditions of two small 
groups of workers, i.e, the passenger attendants employed by the 
Tourist Bureau at the commercial wharf and local personnel employ- 
ed in the servicing and maintenance of civilian aircraft at the Air- 
port. In a number of other industrial groups, notably the employees 
of building contractors, the crews of small craft employed in the 
commercial harbour, and the staff of a bottling factory, in all of 
which there is a predominantly alien labour force, the employment 
conditions observed have resulted from negotiations between employ- 
ers or associations of employers and representatives of alien workers 
who are elected for the purpose by their fellows. The wage rates 
in all these cases are substantially similar to those paid to alien work- 
ers employed by the Official Employers. 


Continuing the trend in private industry generally towards parity 
with the Official Employers’ rates for alien workers, the majority of 
private employers, particularly in the building and civil engineering 
field of employment, increased the wages of their employees on the 
basis of the Hanbury Award. Two or three employers, however, 
failed to keep in line with the rest with the result that their alien 
employees sought the Department’s intervention and in one case, the 
intervention of His Excellency the Governor. These complaints were 
satisfactorily settled except one which is still under consideration at 
the end of the year. 


The Fair Wages Clauses in all contracts by the Official Employ- 
ers which involve the employment of workers oblige contractors to 
maintain, in effect, the Official Employers’ rates in anticipation of 
such contracts as well as in the execution of them. 
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A ours of Work 


Industrial workers employed by the Official Employers continued 
to work a 44-hour, 5-day week. 


In private industry although an increasing number of employers 
have adopted the 44 hour-week over 5 or 53 days, a 47 to 50 hour- 
week spread over 54 or 6 days is still the more usual. 


The working hours of omnibus drivers and conductors are limited 
by statute to 48 in any one week with provision for overtime not 
exceeding an aggregate of 12 hours in any period of 14 days. 


The Shop Hours Ordinance limits the number of hours of work 
for young persons employed in shops and warehouses to a weekly ma- 
ximum of 48 hours inclusive of the prescribed minimum meal break. 
An order issued under this Ordinance also prescribes closing hours 
for shops which, save for certain exceptions, must be closed to the pu- 
blic between 1 and 3 p.m. and after 8 p.m. daily (Fridays 9 p.m.) ex- 
cept for an early closing day on either Wednesday or Saturday when 
shops must be closed at 1 p.m. Registered Jewish shops remain closed 
from sunset on Fridays to sunset on Saturdays when they may open 
from sunset to 9 p.m. These provisions tend to limit the normal 
working week of all shop assistants to some 48 hours weekly and in 
many cases the normal working week is in fact shorter than this. 


Night Work 


Night work is customary in the bread baking industry and the 
usual continuous shifts are worked in connection with electricity, 
water and other public services. The only regular night work for 
women is in connection with hospital services. The employment of 
women and children at night in industrial undertakings is prohibited 
by Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Ordinance 
which applies International Conventions Nos. 4 and 6. 


Rest Days 


Sunday is generally observed as a rest day in industry and com- 
merce. Industrial workers in the service of the Official Employers 
are conditioned to a 5-day week and therefore have 2 weekly rest days 
on Saturdays and Sundays. A 54-day week is usual in private in- 
dustrial employment so that the majority of workers in such employ- 
ment have 1} rest days weekly. 


Shop assistants are entitled under the terms of the Shop Hours 
Ordinance to one half holiday on a week-day in every week. Shop 
Assistants do not normally work on Sundays except in a very small 
number of establishments including petrol filling stations, bakers and 
confectioners, newsagents, sweet shops, chemists, theatres and cinemas 
in which, under the Ordinance, arrangements must be made for the 
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. assistants to be given alternative time off and a half holiday ‘on every 
alternate Sunday. : , 


There is no common practice with regard to a weekly rest day in 
_the Road Passenger Transport Industry but the normal weekly hours 
are 48 and overtime is limited by statute. eS 


° Holidays 


The Conditions of Employment (Annual and Public Holidays) 
Order, 1958, requires that with certain exceptions, employees should 
be allowed a minimum annual holiday with pay.of one and two-thirds 
working weeks (or less in proportion to the length of service with the 
employer during the preceding calendar vear). Provision is made in 
the Order for the payment to a worker whose employment is termina- 
-: ted of accrued holiday pay to cover any holidays to which he is enti- 
. tled in respect of service in the preceding year which he has not 
taken, and also any holidays for the following year earned by service 
during the current year. The Order also requires employers to grant 
their workers a minimum of six paid public holidays a year. The 
main excepted classes are domestic servants, casually employed dock 
- labourers and workers covered by the Official Employers’ Joint Indus- 
trial Council. No contract granting holiday conditions better than 
those prescribed is prejudiced by this Order. Four of the Official 
Employers (i.e., the Government and the three Service Departments) 
observe eight and a half days per year a3 public holidays while the 
fifth, the City Council, observe nine public holidays. Industrial work- 
ers employed by the Official Employers are allowed a minimum of 
eight working days annual holiday at full pay for workers on a five 
day week and ten days for workers on a five and a half or six day 
week with an additional two days in each case after three years ser- 
vice, 


Apprenticeship Schemes 


The Official Employers Apprentices Board supervises apprentice- 
ship.in the various departments of the Imperial, Colonial and Muni- 
cipal Authorities, and under it apprentices are recruited for 20 dif- 
ferent trades through a common entrance examination and under a 
common form of indenture. In addition to practical training at their 
various workplaces all these apprentices receive technical education 
at the Gibraltar Technical and Dockyard School which is now run 
jointly by the Admiralty and the Colonial Government. 


Including the 48 apprentices engaged under this Scheme during 
1961, there was « total of 143 apprentices under training with the 
Official Employers at the end of the year. 


A private marine engineering firm and one of the leading gara- 
ges have also instituted systems of indentured apprenticeship and a 
tital of 9 apprentices were under training wi'h these firms. 
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Because of ‘the low birth rate duringthe: war-time evacuation . . 


period the’ numberof! xiew enfrants to employment during recent 
years has been abnormally. low and:the recruitment of apprentices .. 
in particular has lagged seriously behind anticipated | needs, In ~ 
consequence of the exceptionally high birth rate in 1945 a consider- 
ably larger nuinber of. young persons is expected to enter the labour 
market during the next few years. _ 


Cost of Living 


The offigial index of retail prices is based upon the average house: 
hold expenditure budgets of a family group coinprisiig a man, wife. 
and one’ child (shown by 1951 population statistics to be the average . 
family) living on an income of approximately £6.0.5d. per week, the. 
average wage at the base date in January, 1954. It covers 261 items 
grouped and weighted as follows :— 


J: 


Group ae ; Proportion of total famity 
expenditure at base ans 
1. Foodstuffs 589 : 
2. Clothing 083 
3. Fuel Light and Water 058 
5. Household Durable ‘Goods 017 
6. Miscellaneous Goods 028 : 
7. Services 107. *:- 
8. Drink & Tobacco 058. . 
1,000 


The Index of: Retail Prices covering all. thes groups ea sepa- 
‘rate indices for each group are compiled and published quarterly in 
‘January, April, July and October, except for the foodstuffs group 
which is compiled and published monthly. 


The level of the index in January, 1961, at 121.60 showed a sharp 
increase of 4.58 over. that of October, 1960. This was principally due 
to increases in the market prices of seasonal fruit and vegetables, fish 
and poultry, but partly also to increased prices in wearing apparel 
and material and increased charges in fuel, light and water and other 
services. 


The January figure at 121.60 reached the highest p “potat to date 
but fell below this figure during the next three quarterly a a 
-to bring average for the year to 119.52. 


The following table shows the index figures for cach of the 
groups which compose the Official Index of Retail Prices and also 
the level of the general index during 1961 :— __ 
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Feb. | 115.91 
Mar. 
Apr. 1904 
=e 
June | 112.91 i 
July | 112.15 | 105.70 198.75 | 190.49 98.41 | 113.80 | 181.96 | 124.39 17 
se | —— ng eee ety es 
Aug. | 112.63 4 
Sep. | 114.24 
Oct. | 112.83 | 106.70 | 188.75 ja 98.95 | 115.86 | 196.13 {198.21 | 118.4 
———— a | a — 
Nov. | 114.61 
Dec. | 116.88 fe 
— 


Safety, Health and Welfare 


A Factories Ordinance, based substantially on the United King- 
dom Factories Act, lays down standards similar to those in the United | 
Kingdom. There are seven sets of regulations covering first aid, elec- 
tricity, woodworking machinery, aerated water manufacture, building 
operations, works of engineering construction and the prescription of 
the requisite forms of records, certificates, ete. There is a slow but 
continued increase in the standard of compliance. One fatal accident 
oceurred during the year. 


Trade Unions 


The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance (Cap. 128 of | 
the 1950 Edition of the Laws) provides Irgal protection for associa- | 
tions of employers and workers which fall within the definition of a | 
trade union and conform to certain express stipulations particularly 
as regards their rules. These stipulations are generally in accord- | 
ance with United Kingdom practice but registration is compulsory 
and not voluntary. The Director of Labour & Social Security is the 
Registrar appointed to administer the Ordinance. 
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Three new associations of employers were registered during 1961 
and nine of the sixteen trade unions on the register at the end of the 
year were branches of unions with head offices in the United Kingdom 
which are affiliated through their parent bodies to the United Kingdom 
Trade Union Congress and in most cases to the International Confede- 
ration of Free Trade Unions (I.C.F.T.U.). The organisation of the 
remaining seven unions of local origin conforms to the United King- 
dom pattern. Among these is the Gibraltar Confederation of Labour 
(the largest of all the unions) which is affiliated directly to the 
I.C.F.T.U. and also benefits from contacts with the United Kingdom 
Trade Union Congress and workers’ educational bodies associated with 


the Congress, 


The total declared membership of registered trade unions which 
represent workers as at 3lst December, 1961, was 3,720 which is 
approximately 68% of the total number of workers who are resident 
in Gibraltar and in insurable employment. 


There is an active Trades Council, recognised by the United King- 
dom Trade Union Congress, constituted by 9 of the Unions of workers 
which collectively represent some two-thirds of the total trade union 
membership. 


Part III of the Police Ordinance (No. 20 of 1961) provides for 
the formation of a Police Association, the members of which be 
all officers below the rank of Deputy Commissioner. The objects of 
the Association are to enable Police officers to consider and bring to 
the notice of the Commissioner matters affecting the welfare and 
efficiency of the Force other than questions of discipline or promotions 
affecting individuals. The Ordinance prohibits the Association from 
becoming associated with any person or body outside the force and 
also prohibits Police Officers from becoming members of any other 
trade union. 


Joint Consultation 


It is the policy of Government to encourage free negotiations 
between trade unions and employers to determine wages and condi- 
tions of employment. Statutory wage fixing machinery exists under 
the provisions of the Regulation of Conditions of Employment Ordin- 
ance but recourse to this machinery is only made when it is evident 
that adequate standards cannot be maintained, owing to the absence 
of employers’ and workers’ organisation, by the normal methods of 
free negotiation. 


For non-industrial employees the Colonial Government has a Civil 
Service Whitley Council, under chairmanship of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, to negotiate questions of remuneration and other conditions of 
service. The constitution, revised in 1959 to conform more closely 
with United Kingdom Whitley Council practice, includes machinery 
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for the submission of disputes to arbitration. The appointment of 
Sir Rex Surridge as a Commissioner to review the Colonial Govern- 
ment civil service salary structure (in 1960) arose out of negotiations 
in the Whitley Council. The City Council is served by a similar 
Whitley Council under chairmanship of His Worship the Mayor. The 
Imperial Government Service Departments and several of the Colonial 
Government Departments have Whitley committees or Coordination 
Committees with functions which are essentially departmental and 
usually exclude remuneration questions. 


Trade Disputes 


Apart from the unofficial withdrawal of labour by the dock work- 
ers in February as a result of the introduction of the Dock Labour 
Scheme which lasted seven days (See ‘‘Private Employers’? Page 10) 
there were very few trade disputes during the year and such minor 
stoppages as occurred were by way of protest only. The loss of work- 
ing time was insignificant. Although there are powers under section 
4(1) of the Trade Disputes (Conciliation and Arbitration) Ordinance 
(Cap. 161) by which the Governor may appoint persons to enquire, 
conciliate or arbitrate in any trade dispute which exists or is appre- 
hended, there was no recourse to this formal machinery during 1961. 


Employment Policy 


The Government has adopted a policy of priority of opportunity 
for employment to residents of Gibraltar and, because of the small 
size of the Colony, has restricted the number of persons who may 
enter the.Colony or become resident in it for the purpose of taking 
up employment. This policy is principally effected through the Con- 
trol of Employment Ordinance which requires employers to obtain 
permits for the employment of non-residents of Gibraltar. The Ordin- 
ance is administered in practice through the Employment Exchange 
as an addition to its function of providing the normal facilities for 
engaging labour. 


Youth Employment 


Under general supervision of the Youth Employment Committee 
a youth employment service caters for persons between the ages of 
15 and 18 and collects information about oportunities for employ- 
ment in Gibraltar and elsewhere. The Youth Employment Officer 
visits schools to interview children and to talk to their teachers, and 
by keeping in contact with young people when they leave school, en- 
deavours to find for them the employment most suitable for their 
capacities. During the year several ‘‘open evenings’’ were held to 
give young persons who had been placed in employment an appor- 
tunity to come and discuss their problems with members of the Youth 
Employment Committee. 
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Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


Trade continued to flourish. Most heads of Revenue exceeded 
the estimate and the value and volume of imports increased subs- 
tantially. 


The new housing scheme covering the years 1960/63 was well 
under way. The Port Development Scheme aimed at increasing 
the amenities of the port continued its progress and vessels are 
now able to berth alongside for refuelling and for water supplies. 
Farther development of the Colony’s potential trade resources 
are envisaged. 


Two-thirds of the expenditure on the new housing scheme 
and threefifths . of the expenditure on the Port Development 
Scheme is being met out of a grant from Colonial Dvelopment and 
Welfare Funds, as well as 58% of the expenditure on the recons- 
truction of Catalan Bay Road which was completely buried by a 
landslide on the 19th March, 1943, and which is expected to be 
put into use again during 1962. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for the year totalled £2,144,963 exceeding the esti- 
mate by £229,873. The main factors contributing to the surplus 
were increases under Customs £94,056, Berthage Dues £27,853, 
Income Tax £63,091, Bonded Stores Rent £14,227, Sale of Stamps 
£13,782 and Grants from Colonial Development and Welfare 
Funds in respect of Housing and Port Development Schemes 
£23,825. 


Expenditure amounted to £2,134,460 made up as follows: 


Recurrent ........ £1,524,814 
Non-Recurrent 609,646 
£2,134,460 


representing a decrease of £204,973 on the original estimate 
Public Debt Charges amounted £104,000. Revision of salaries, 
wages and pensions took place during the year and were given 
retrospective effect to 1st January, 1960 in the case of salaries and 
pensions and 21st April, 1960 in the case of wages. 
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Revenue 


II. Port, Harbour and Wharf 
Dues oS 
III. Licences, Excise and “Tater. 
nal Revenue not otherwise 
classified aa ne 
IV. Fees of Court or Office, "Pay. 
ments for Specific Services 
and Reimbursements in Aid 
V. Post Office and Telegraph .. 
VI. Rents of Government Pro- 
perty . 
VII. Interest 
VIII. Lottery ws 
Ix. Miscsllancins “Receipts : 
X. Repayment of Loans by 
Local Bodies 
XI. Colonial Development “and 
Welfare ... .. ve 
XII. Land Sales... 
XII. Other Development. Revenue 


Expenditure 


Social Services (including resettle- 
ment, Hehoosine: od Town Plan- 
ning) a eee 

Public Works... ... 

Administration 

Justice 

Public Services (Fevenae earning) . 

Pensions By; 

Miscellaneous... 

Contribution to Improvement ” and 
Development Fund err 


1960 
£ 666,539 


44,580 
223,871 
167,346 
125,427 
134,202 

34,999 
132,482 

51,468 

5,580 


196,486 
100 


£1,783080 


£ 864,132 


£1,708,630 


Assets and Liabilities 


1961 
£ 765,056 


62,046 
294,858 
210,221 
107,008 
140,544 

45,682 
121,542 

45,043 

5,580 
828,595 
18,788 


£2,144,963 


£1,046,093 
317,029 
89,766 
182,193 
171,075 
87,912 
150,392 


90,000 
£2,134,460 


The follows is a summary of the balance sheet as at 31st 


December, 1961 
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Liabilities 


Deposits ace £ 141,094 
Special Funds 8,298,282 
Loan Funds .. eeca nce Misesy detee wesee? Gees ,900 
General Revenue Balance Sater codes eet ascen use 842,502 

£4,283,778 

Assets 

Cash . Hen dial yeh Byer aes GVEA Poa wha dee (Oe OdO 
Joint Consolidated Fund slap iatiete deal Aen seat osen eee 133,000 
Investments... AS. Sots lelaver Wie coher Weetentven lees O80401 
Advances as cpleveiy Metin hse Moen guierteel een 32,671 
Drafts and Remittances ead Mdinda fell Jatlen Tash Pasa icees 340 

£4,283,778 


Public Debt 


The Public Debt of the Colony at the end of the year consisted 
of the following: 


3 % Debenture Loan 1967/72 ... ... ... .. ... £1,000,000 
5 % Debenture Loan 1967/72... 0. cee tee vee 250,000 
33% Debenture Loan 1970/75 ... 0... 0 62. cee ae 400,000 
6 % Debenture Loan 1981/86 . S sete’ 1,900 


6 % Debenture Loan (C.C. EU.) "1971/82, she: eed 188,000 
Balance of Interest Free Loan of £250,000 from 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds... ... 100,000 
£1,939,900 
In addition there was an outstanding balance of the war-time 
interest-free loan of £108.10.0. at the end of 1961. 
Main Heads of Taxation 


Taxation is mainly indirect but income tax was introduced in 
1953. The main heads of taxation and the yields in 1961 were: 


Custotis: oe ae le ke eds oe ee as ee ET 0 
Estate: Duties .c:0wses., vee. see adds cas sees, CUES cadens dese 31,073 
Stamp Duties ...0 0.0 cc. ee cee cee tee tee ee nee 12,650 
Licemees:. 555. fess. cist, sacs eeser deat cae! Meter eceey Yeats dec 14,585 
Income Tax ... ... Gadd deeer FER cigeI eles ebro 233,091 


In addition the Gibraltar Government ihn yielded a profit 
of £121,542 in 1961. 
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Income Tax 


Income Tax is charged on income accruing in, derived from, or 
received in, Gibraltar. The normal basis of assessment is the amount 
of the income of the year preceding the year of tax. 


Personal allowances and reliefs, in force during the year 1961/62, 
were :— 


Earned Income Relief — One fifth. Overriding maximum de- 
duction £300. 

Personal allowance — £400. Wife £150. 

Children — £75 each. May be increased to £300 if the child is 
receiving education in the United Kingdom or Ireland and the 
taxpayer is resident in Gibraltar. 

Dependent relatives — £75 each in respect of no more than two 
dependants. 

Person taking charge of a widower’s child — £100. 

Life Insurance, etc. — Premiums and contributions payable dur- 
ing the year of assessment. Maximum deductions not to ex- 
ceed 1/6th of assessable income. Any individual premiums 
restricted to 7% of capital sum assured. 


The standard rate of tax is 3/- in the £ and applies without 
variation to companies and bodies of persons. The rates applicable 
to individuals resident in the Colony are: 


For every pound of 


First £ 500 of taxable income ... 
Next £ 750, ” 


” 
Remainder 


Non-resident individuals, unless British subjects, are not enti- 
tled to reliefs or reduced rates of tax. Non-resident British subjects, 
if in receipt of a pension derived from Gibraltar, are treated as if 
resident; in other cases reliefs are restricted. 


The tax payable at various levels of income by residents i in the 
Colony is shown in Appendix II. 


Customs Tariff 


The free port tradition of the Colony is still reflected in the 
restricted number of items subject to import duty. Preferential rates 
are payable on certain imports of Commonwealth origin while alco- 
holic beverages imported in bulk attract reduced rates. The follow- 
ing are the rates of import duty :— 
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Full Rate Preferential Rate 


‘ s. d. s. @. 
Malt Liquors, per gallon ...................cceeeseeee 17 14 
Motor Spirits, per gallon .... : 9 9 
Whisky in casks, per gallon . 53 0 51 0 
Whisky in bottles, per gallon . 540 52 0 
Brandy in casks, per gallon .... 35 0 26 0 
Brandy in bottles, per gallon . 37 0 27 0 
Rum in casks, per gallon. .... 60 0 51 0 
Rum in bottles, per gallon 62 0 52 0 
Gin and other spirits or strong 
water in casks, per gallon 60 0 51 0 
Gin in bottles, per gallon ......... 62 0 52 0 
Liqueurs or Cordials, per gallon 62 0 52 0 
Perfumed Spirits valoren 20% ad valorem 
Cigarettes, per Ib. ..............ssscesssccceseseseeeenees 1 6 1 
(p 
8. d. 8. d. 
Other Manufactured Tobacco per Ib. 74 6 8 
Unmanufactured Tobacco per Ib. ... 10 9 
Wines per gallon 
(a) Still 
(i) in bottles 10 6 46 
(ii) in casks or other containers “ 3 4 14 
(b) Sparkling .........:.cccsssccsseseeeeesssseneasees 18 0 8 0 
Coffee 
@ Raw, per nee Seesest 2 2 
Processed, 3 3 
2 Soluble, per Gre Ib. 1 1 


In addition there is an export tax on fuel oil of 1/4d. a ton. 


Mechanical Lighters and Spare parts 
Motor Vehicles, accessories and spare parts 
Photographic Cameras and Cinematographic Projectors 81% ad 


Radio and Wireless Apparatus and Radiograms valorem 
Razor Blades 

Watches and Clocks 

Fountain Pens 24% ad valorem 


The following rates of drawback are payable on goods which are 
warehoused in a Government store and subsequently exported from 
Gibraltar :— 
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Goods If Preferential 
Duty Paid 
Manufactured Cigarettes The difference between The difference between 
the amount paid and the amount paid and 
1% ‘ad valorem’ 1% ‘ad valorem’ 


Motor Vehicles, excluding 

accessories and spare 

parts 44% ‘ad valorem’ 44% ‘ad valorem’ 
Radio receiving sets and 

radio transmitting sets 

and component and 

fashioned parts thereof 44% ‘ad valorem’ 44% ‘ad valorem’ 


Watches and clocks 74% ‘ad valorem’ 74% ‘ad valorem’ 


Stamp Duties. 

Stamp duties are chargeable under the Stamp Duties Ordinance, 
the provisions of which follow closely the Stamp Act, 1961, and the 
first schedule thereto, the rates being the same as those in force in 
the United Kingdom. The bulk of the revenue from stamp duties 
in Gibraltar is derived from transactions in real property. 


Estate Duty 

This duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 1% of the 
value of an estate valued at between £2,000 and £3,000 and 33}% of 
an estate exceeding £400,000 in value. Estates the value of which 
does not exceed £2,000 are exempt. 


FINANCES OF THE CITY COUNCIL. 


The following is a summary of the revenue and expenditure of 
the City Council for the years 1960 and 1961. 


REVENUE. 
1960 1961 
£ £ 
General Rate Account ...........ssesecssseeseees 313,618 329,882 
Sanitary Water Service 41,200 39,637 
Potable Water Service 66,877 67,461 
Gas Department ..... 58,342 57,895 
Electricity Department . 242,737 274,353 
Telephone Service 37,511 43,458 
760,285 812,686 | 
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EXPENDITURE 


1960 1961 
£ £ 
General Rate Account ............scsscceseneneee 293,820 303,965 
Sanitary Water Service 40,507 42,653 
Potable Water Service 55,694 88,226 
Gas Department .......... .. 65,689 65,577 
Electricity Department . +» 227,575 260,267 
Telephone Service ............sccessessesceeeree 38,029 42,703 
721,314 803,391 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Currency 


The legal tender for the Colony consists of Gibraltar Govern- 
ment currency notes of £5, £1 and 10s./- denominations and United 
Kingdom silver, copper and cupro-nickel coinage. The note circu- 
lation stood at £1,352,447 on the 31st December, 1961. 


Banking 


The following banks operate in the Colony: 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
Credit Foncier D’Algerie et de Tunisie 
Galliano’s Bank. 


The deposits in the Government Post Office Savings Bank 
stood at £1,032,477 at the end of 1961. 


The operation of exchange control continues to demand the 
elose attention of the Treasury. 


Bank Rates 
Telegraphic Transfers: Cost of telegram plus #% of value 
Mail Transfers: Cost of postage plus 4% of value 
Demand Transfers: First £5 8d. 
£5—£10 1.0d. 
£10—£30 1.6d. 
Over £30 3% 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 


IMPORTS 


The value of imports (excluding fuels) during 1961 amounted 
to £8,115,812 divided into £5,793,741 Manufactured Goods and 
£2,322,071 Foodstuffs. The United Kingdom and the Common- 
wealth provide the bulk of these imports; other sources of supply 
include France, Spain, Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Sweden. 
ie ir caicaaaes Belgium, Portugal, Western Germany, Japan and 


Most goods may now be imported under Open General Licence, 
Specific Import Licences are, however, required for most goods 
originating in Japan and also for a few items of essential food- 
stuffs as well ase for gold, jewellery and petrol. 


Import control has not changed during the year under review 
but it is sufficiently relaxed to allow the importation of a great 
variety of general manufactures and foodstuffs originating princi- 
pally in the sterling area and in the external account countries. 


Fresh vegetables, fruit and fish are imported from Spain and 
Holland. All imports whether under Specific Import Licence or 
under Open General Licence have to be reported on arrival. 


EXPORTS 


Exports from Gibraltar may be considered negligible. The 
existing export trade can be classified as re-exports effected mainly 
by alien workmen, of whom about 8,600 enter and leave the City 
daily, by the crews of Naval and merchant vessels calling at the port 
and by tourists who land on regular excursions. 


The channels of “invisible exports” are provided by the supply 
of ships’ stores, provisions for the Armed Forces and the require- 
ments of civil aireraft on their frequent landings. 


Tables showing the estimated tonnage and value of Imports 
and Exports during 1961 are to be found in Appendices III and IV. 
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Chapter 6: Production 


Owing to the lack of space and the infertility of the soil there 
is no agricultural production in Gibraltar. 


A fish and fruit canning factory, which started operations in 
1950, has exported large quantities of fish to the United Kingdom 
and Italy. It has also supplied the local market and visiting ships. 


The factory has been working at reduced capacity owing to 
difficulties encountered in obtaining supplies of fish and fruit. 
Several pilot plants, however, covering a wide field—from fruit 
pulp to eawde-cologne, and from jam to shampoo—have been 
put into operation. This has resulted in a number of women being 
employed intermittently throughout the year. 


Other local industries are the processing of tobacco and the 
roasting and blending of coffee. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 
EDUCATION 


History 
A short history of education in Gibraltar may be found in Part I 
of the Departmental Triennial Report for 1957-60. 


General Organization 


The Director of Education is responsible for carrying out the 
provisions of the Gibraltar Education Ordinance (1950), for the 
control of the Department of Education and for the general progress 
and development of the educational system. In this he is assisted 
by a Board of Education, of which he is Chairman, composed of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Gibraltar, the Dean of the Anglican Cathe- 
dral, the President of the Managing Board of the Hebrew Community, 
the Command Education Officers of the Royal Navy, Army and the 
Royal Air Force and six members of the public with experience and 
knowledge of educational affairs, who are nominated by the Governor 
in consultation with the Bishop. All matters of policy are referred 
to the Legislative Council Member for Education with whom the 
Director maintains close contact and with whom he discusses the 
general situation and progress made in the schools. 


Education between the ages of five years and fifteen years is 
compulsory and provision is made in the Education Ordinance for the 
future extension of the upper age limit, should it become desirable or 
necessary. In schools provided by Government education is free, 
although the three Services pay a per capita grant to Government to 
help defray the expenses of the education of the children of service 
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personnel. There are private schools catering for children of varying 
ages on a fee-paying basis. Government provides education at infant, 
primary and secondary levels in Gibraltar and by means of scholar- 
ships enables those with the necessary academic qualifications to pro- 
ceed to Universities and Training Colleges in the United Kingdom. 
There are also scholarships from private sources. 


The inspection of schools is carried out by the Director of Educa- 
tion, but members of the Board of Education are also empowered to 
visit schools and make recommendations to the Director for improve- 
ments. Members have ‘‘adopted” particular schools and visit them 
from time to time. 


The Director of Education is assisted by an Administrative Assis- 
tant (female), a Chief Clerk, Special Grade Clerk, a stenographer, two 
clerks and a messenger driver. A school Attendance Officer deals 
personally, in the first instance, with cases of absence from school. 
Should non-attendance persist legal proceedings are taken against the 
parents. 


Only those children whose parents have a right of residence in 
Gibraltar may be admitted to Government Schools. Children whose 
parents reside outside Gibraltar and who have no residential qualifica- 
tions may be admitted to private schools at the discretion of the 
Headmaster or Headmistress. 


Apart from the administration and inspection of twenty-two 
Government schools, the Education Department acts as the local 
agericy for twenty-three external examinations. These range from 
the General Certificate of Education of Cambridge and London and 
the external degree examinations of United Kingdom Universities, to 
the Examination of the Institute of Certified Grocers. The prepara- 
tion for these examinations, their timing, conduct and invigilation is 
8. considerable task. It is, perhaps, not realized that in Gibraltar 
over 350 candidates sit for the G.C.E. alone, and this involves up to 
80 different papers. 


The Board of Education met three times during the year. Among 
the items discussed were the following :—transport of school children; 
examination fees; teacher training; evening class fees; road safety; 
education of Service children; trainees for the nursing service; further 
education of children over 15 years of age; G.C.E. in the secondary 
schools; telephones in schools; inspection of schools; Royal Society of 
Arts: Examination; G.C.E. results; First Aid classes for teachers; 
traffic congestion at school leaving times; music in schools; visits of 
school children in s.s. Dunera. 


The results of the Board’s advice on many of these matters will 
be found in appropriate parts of this section. 

The Scholarship Selection Committee of the Board of Education 
met on three occasions to select Scholarship candidates for training 
in Universities and Teacher Training Colleges in the United Kingdom. 
In the case of Mackintosh Scholars the committee were assisted: by 
an observer on behalf of the John Mackintosh Trustees. 
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Staff 


There are twenty-five schools in Gibraltar including three private 
unaided schools with a total teaching staff of two hundred and twenty- 
eight of whom one hundred and fifty-eight are women. Thirty-four 
teachers are recruited from overseas, twenty-three of these being mem- 
bers of religious orders and the remainder are employed mainly in 
the Technical and Dockyard School and Brympton (Private) Pre- 
paratory School. The rest of the staff, apart from twenty-three wives 
of service personnel, are recruited locally. But of one hundred and 
seventy-four Gibraltarian teachers only sixty-five are qualified. 


There is no shortage of candidates for the teaching profession but 
some difficulty has been experienced in finding suitable teachers who 
possess the necessary five subjects, including English Language, in 
the G.C.E. Several excellent candidates lacked English Language but 
these have been engaged on their undertaking to obtain this qualifica- 
tion within twelve months. 


The loss of trained women teachers through marriage continues 
to be a serious drain on teaching resources. It has now been decided 
to send more men than women trainees and also to increase the num- 
ber of students sent to United Kingdom Training Colleges from 8 
to 10 per annum. Seven men and three women were selected in 1961 
for training in September 1962. 


Every candidate for training in a United Kingdom training col- 
lege must have had at least one year’s teaching experience and be 
thoroughly recommended by the Head of the school before being inter- 
viewed by the Selection Committee. The value of this method and 
the thoroughness of the selection can be gauged from the fact that 
so far, in sixteen years every selected trainee has gained the Ministry 
of Education Certificate. 


The change in the length of the training course from two to three 
years will mean that no newly-trained teachers will be returning to 
the Colony in 1962. This may well create a serious staffing position. 


A teacher of considerable experience was sent to the University 
of London to take the one-year Professional Certificate Course and 
returned, on its successful completion. Two more teachers have been 
sent on a similar course during the year. 


Several teachers who had successfully completed their training 
in the United Kingdom were given a further year’s extension for 
special studies in such subjects as Speech and Drama, Art, Pottery 
and Woodwork. 


It is a matter for regret that up to the present time none of those 
scholars (Government or Mackintosh) who have taken degrees in Uni- 
ied Kingdom Universities have returned to take up teaching in the 
Colony. 


’ Gibraltar Grammar School (boys) is staffed entirely by degreed 
or qualified teachers of the Christian Brothers’ Order. Loreto High 
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School (girls) is staffed to a great extent by the Loreto Order of 
Nuns, all with degrees or teaching qualifications assisted by a number 
of fully qualified local women teachers. These two schools are, how- 
ever, Government schools, paid by Government and administered by 
the Education Department. The staff of the Technical and Dockyard 
School are mainly qualified Instructors of the Royal Navy Education 
Service assisted by two local teachers trained in the United Kingdom. 


With the exception of Our Lady of Lourdes School (boys) (se- 
condary) where the Headmaster and some of the teachers are Chris- 
tian Brothers, all other Government schools are staffed by local men 
and women, trained or untrained, assisted in some cases by wives of 
Services personnel who are qualified teachers. 


Schools 


Government does not provide education below the age of five 
years but there are twelve nursery schools run by private ueivcesly 
on a fee-paying basis. Both English and Spanish 
used in these schools which, although independent, are ears tg 6 
inspection by the Director of Education. They vary considerably 
in efficiency and in some cases are little more than ‘‘baby-sitting” 
establishments. 

There are twenty-two Government Schools in Gibraltar. Six of 
these are infant schools taking boys and girls from five to eight years 
of age. Eight schools, known as Junior schools cater for children in 
the eight to eleven age groups although two of these have infant de- 
partments. There are also three private schools which take children 
mainly in the same age groups as the junior schools. 

With the exception of a few pupils in two private schools second- 
ary education is provided exclusively by Government. There are two 
grammar schools, a technical school for boys, a commercial school for 
Leb a four secondary schools. There are no mixed secondary 
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The large number of new flats which have been erected in the 
neighbourhood of St. Anne’s School has brought the attendance from 
215 in 1957 to 361 in 1961, and it is still growing! A three classroom 
annexe opened during the year is now fully occupied as is the new 
wing opened in 1958. Serious consideration must be given to school 
facilities in this area. It should be axiomatic that housing schemes 
include educational facilities and no doubt this will be done. 


The new school at Catalan Bay was opened at the end of January 
1961 by the Right Reverend Dr. J. F. Healy, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Gibraltar. The school ‘can accommodate sixty children from 5 to 
11 years of age. It is in every way modern in construction and 
occupies an excellent site overlooking the Mediterranean to the East. 


Medium of Instruction 


The medium of instruction in all schools is English; nevertheless 
Gibraltar must be regarded as a bilingual community and more Spa- 
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nish is heard in the viper than English. School children who speak 
English well sonst in the classroom frequently revert to Spanish 
outside the school. 


As a result of this bilingualism the pupil is handicapped in two 
important directions. The Secondary Selection Tests, taken at the 
age of 11+, require a considerable command of the English Language 
and it is difficult for a local child to attain the necessary proficiency 
in six years. He is similarly handicapped in the English Language 
tests in the General Certificate of Education. How much this is the 
case is seen by the fact that in one school, while 62% of the entries 
gained a Certificate in five or more subjects, only 36% passed in 
English Language, though as compensation, perhaps, there is always 
100% pass in Spanish. 


More emphasis is being placed on the teaching of English and on 
good written work. The Trustees of the John Mackintosh Trust have 
very generously given £100 per annum for two years for English 
easay prizes. Each post primary school is awarded two prizes of £2 
each, every term, for the best essays produced in Forms 3 and 4. Sir 
Robert Stanley, formerly Colonial Secretary, has also given an annual 
essay prize to Loreto High School. 


Curriculum 


All schools follow a syllabus which is based on that used by 
similar schools in England. There are, however, modifications neces- 
sary under local conditions. Spanish is taught in all senior schools 
and is an examination favourite—there have been no failures to date. 
Up to now it has not been possible to provide teaching in biology 
owing to lack of teachers and laboratory facilities. It is hoped to re- 
medy this in the girls’ grammar school before long. 


Secondary education is provided exclusively by Government with 
the exception of a few pupils in two of the private schools. The two 
grammar schools prepare pupils for the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion Examination at Ordinary and Advanced levels. The syllabuses 
and curricula of the schools are therefore conditioned by the require- 
ments of this examination. Some pupils, however, sit for the Royal 
Society of Arts Examination and from the girls grammar school, for 
entrance to the commercial school. Apart from the fact that only a 
little science is taught to the girls in the grammar school and no 
biol in either school, the work is much the same as in similar 
schools in the United Kingdom. 


The secondary schools in the past have been content with the 
Lower Certificate and the Royal Society of Arts Examinations, As 
from September, 1960, these schools have formed special classes for 
possible G.C.E. candidates who will remain at school until sixteen 
years of age and possibly longer. The first candidates have been 
entered in 1961 and will be presented in 1962, with increasing num- 
bers thereafter. During the first two years the syllabuses in the 
Secondary schools is the same as that in the grammar schools and 
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technical school, so that those who are successful in the Advanced 
Moray House Test at the age of thirteen or more, may be able to 
keep up with the work at Grammar school level. In theory this is 
good but in practice it does not succeed owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining a sufficient number of teachers in the secondary schools 
who are properly equipped to teach some of the Grammar School sub- 
jects. 


The girls of the secondary schools attend classes in Housecraft at 
Rosia School Domestic Centre where they are taught cookery, needle- 
work and child care; the standard reached in all three branches is of 
the highest order and there is great competition to join classes. These 
girls make many beautiful garments which they give to the Committee 
of the Gibraltar Children’s Welfare Guild for distribution to the poor 
families in Gibraltar. Work on a new cookery and needlework room 
in St. Margaret’s School has been authorized and it is expected to 
open after Easter 1962. This will double the number of girls taking 
domestic science. It is hoped to extend this type of work to those 
girls of the Loreto High School who wish to take advantage of it. 


Girls in the grammar and secondary schools who are attracted to 
nursing as a profession are able to join the preliminary classes taken 
by the Sister Tutor of the Colonial Hospital. Whilst following the 
normal curriculum of their school they attend Hospital on one half- 
day per week for lectures and visits to wards. During 1960 a scheme 
was worked out by the Director of Education in consultation with the 
Chief Medical Officer whereby these girls may obtain a further year of 
combined academic and nursing training. 


It is encouraging to note that the number of girls wishing to 
take up the pre-nursing course has increased to such an extent that 
an eliminating examination had to be set for the 1961 candidates. 
It is also noteworthy that eight girls from Loreto High School wished 
to take the course. This is the first time the girls’ grammar school 
has sent candidates. There were 35 candidates in all and of the 
sixteen chosen eight were from Loreto High School, six from St. Mar- 
garet’s School and two from St. Joseph’s Secondary School. 


In the Junior schools the curriculum deals mainly with the ‘‘3 Rs” 
which take up over half of the available time. The final year is in- 
evitably if unfortunately dominated by the requirements for success 
in the Moray House Test. 


For those interested in how a child spends his time in a school, 
an abstract of the time tables of each type of school is given at Appen- 
dix VII C. There are, of course, variations in different schools of 
similar age group but no great differences are to be found. 


Libraries, Books and Equipment 


Every efforts is made to make pupils more fluent in English and 
every encouragement is given to them to extend their reading. All 
the grammar and secondary schools have libraries for the children 
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and a smaller one for teachers. Many of the classes have their own 
small library which is well used and carefully run. The Junior 
schools have now followed the example of the seniors and, with the 
addition of new, attractive and interesting books, more and more 
children are making use of the libraries. The Department of Educa- 
tion distributes the more popular and informative weekly and monthly 
periodicals to the schools to promote interest in current affairs and 
to form the basis of discussion and debate. 


The Calpe Institute, which is associated with the British Council, 
has a library specially for school children. There are over 300 mem- 
bers and some 1,200 books are taken out each week. The Garrison 
Library has a large children’s section which is well used by those 
children whose parents are members. The Gibraltar Lending Library 
is also well patronised. 


There is a steadily growing percentage of the school population 
interested in reading for its own sake. 


The schools are supplied with text-books and equipment from a 
vote allotted for this purpose. The sum available during 1961 was 
over £8,000 which covered books for libraries and the purchase of 
prizes in addition. This sum is divided amongst the schools on a 
per capita basis. Heads of schools decide on their own purchases un- 
influenced by the Department. A careful check is made, however, to 
prevent duplication or extravagance. All books and equipment are 
purchased through the Crown Agents in London. 


To assist teachers in their choice of books an exhibition is held 
early each year consisting of the latest school publications and cata- 
-logues sent by firms in England and elsewhere. 


Examinations 


The Moray House Secondary Selection Tests continue to be used 
in order to determine the type of secondary education from which a 
child will derive most benefit. The main test, comprising papers in 
English, Arithmetic and Verbal Reasoning (previously called Intel- 
ligence Test) is given at the age of eleven years. On the results of 
this test pupils are placed in grammar, technical or secondary schools. 

These tests are of a positive and objective nature and involve the 
first rules in arithmetic together with simple problems on them, ques- 
tions on English usage and construction and a paper designed to assess 
the receptivity of a child’s mind to education beyond the age of eleven 
years. 

The papers have been compiled, after many years of month-by- 
month tests in which over 13,000 children were involved, by the pro- 
fessors and the staff of the Education Department, Moray House, 
University of Edinburgh. 

Since no examination of this kind can be considered infallible, a 
second test is carried out in Gibraltar two years later for those who 
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did not gain a place in one of the grammar schools in the so called, 
“eleven plus” tests. The results of this second test have demon- 
strated the accuracy of the earlier one, as less than ten children gain 
the desired transfer to a grammar school. Nevertheless in the best 
interest of those pupils who, for one reason or another, were wrongly 
assessed at the age of eleven conducting this second examination is 
considered worthwhile. 

It is no disgrace if a child does not reach the standard required 
for a grammar school education. To force such a boy or girl to 
attempt a standard of work of which he or she is incapable, can do 
lasting harm. 

Previously the completed papers for these tests were marked by 
the staff of local schools. In 1961 it was decided to treat the examina- 
tions in the same way as the General Certificate of Education and 
the papers are now marked by the staff of the Education Department, 
University of Edinburgh. 

The general level of attainment for admission to a grammar school 
is strictly followed and while classes are sometimes overcrowded, at 
other times places are not filled because there are no pupils capable of 
taking advantage of a grammar school education. In Gibraltar the 
percentage of those gaining places in grammar school compares fav- 
ourably with results obtained in the United Kingdom. 

The results in the General Certificate of Education, both of Cam- 
bridge and London, continue to be satisfactory with the exception of 
English Language. Strenuous efforts are being made to strengthen 
the teaching of English in all schools and to increase the time given 
to it in the grammar schools. 


Forty-two girls from Loreto High School took the English Lan- 
guage paper in the General Certificate of Education examination. In 
Form 5A, 62% of the entries passed. This compares favourably with 
United Kingdom results. In Form 5B, however, only 5% passed. 
This is a very low result and is most probably due to the fact that 
when these girls entered Loreto High School, every available place was 
a irrespective of the standard obtained in the selection tests at 
11+. 

Eleven girls in Form 5B, however, gained three or more subjects 
in the G.C.E. examination including English Literature. The subjects 
in which they passed do not require the high standard of English 
called for in the Language paper. 

Twenty-one girls sat for subjects at Advanced level obtaining 
twenty-six passes between them. 

At the Gibraltar Grammar School twelve boys out of thirty-five 
passed in English Language (35%) although 60% obtained a cer- 
tificate in five or more subjects. 

In the secondary schools the results of the Royal Society of Arts 
examination in 1961 were the best achieved to date despite a paper in 
English Language which was comparable in difficulty to that set in 
the G.C.E. Thirty girls obtained certificate with three ‘‘credits” in 
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English Language, four in arithmetic and twelve in Spanish. In 
Lourdes Secondary School the results were equally good. Fifty-six 
boys sat the examination and forty-two gained certificates. In no 
eae Bona 20 there Pian than 50% passes; in Spanish 100% passed 
and in 


During the year it was decided that Government would pay the 
examination fees, wholly or in part, of pupils taking external examina- 
tions where family circumstances warranted it. The fees of 126 pupils 
were so remitted in the June examination 1961. 


Technical and Adult Education 


The Technical and Dockyard School provides education for about 
a hundred boys aged eleven to fifteen years. The boys are prepared 
for G.C.E. through a syllabus which contains technical subjects such 
as mechanics, technical drawing and woodwork together with English, 
mathematics and physics. They may also take the apprentices exami- 
nation as do many boys from the secondary schools. Those who suc- 
ceed in becoming apprentices are indentured with the Royal Naval 
Dockyard, City Council and other employers and continue their edu- 
cation in the Technical School. 


Plans have been prepared and approved during the year for 
necessary laboratory, classroom and recreational extension. 

The Commercial School (St. David's) has been reorganized during 
the period under review. It provides a two-year course in commer- 
cial and basic subjects. Entry to the course is by competitive exami- 
nation and the gaining of a place is much sought after. All those 
who complete the course are quickly absorbed into Government and 
other offices. 

There are no vocational schools in Gibraltar and no colleges or 
institutions of higher education. Candidates with the best academic 
record combined with character and personality are selected for train- 
ing in Universities or other centres of higher education in the United 
Kingdom. 

Government provides further education at adult level by means 
of evening classes. Some of these are taken for commercial purposes 
such as shorthand, typewriting and book-keeping, while others owe 
their appeal to.the popularity of the subject. Art and Pottery are 
foremost amongst these. 

A start was made during the year with the building of the John 
Mackintosh Hall which will house a school and the Calpe Institute. 
The latter already provides a wide range of adult educational and 
recreational activities but its scope and capacity will be greatly in- 
ereased in its new quarters. 


Scholarships 


One Government and two John Mackintosh Scholarships, ten 
teacher training scholarships and a number of grants towards the 
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cost of higher education were awarded during the year. These will 
be taken up in September 1962. 


One Headmaster was admitted to the University of Edinburgh 
on a Commonwealth Bursary. He is taking a one-year course on the 
teaching of English as a second language. The Headmistress of a 
junior school returned on the successful completion of a similar course 
at the University of Manchester. 


The Headmistress of an infant school was selected by the United 
States Education Commission for a Fulbright Scholarship. This 
gained for her eight months in the United States studying American 
educational methods, school administration and infant teaching. The 
course took her across the United States and back. 


One Government Scholar on the successful completion of his 
honours degree in English at Durham University was awarded a Com- 
monwealth Scholarship in order to read for Ph.D. 


Religious and Moral Welfare 


The Heads of all Religious Orders in Gibraltar pay particular 
attention to the moral and religious welfare of the children. As a 
result of‘ their unsparing efforts there is a very high standard of 
eo observance and a great awareness of moral values in the 
schools. 


Religious instruction forms part of the school curriculum and 
is given daily by the class teachers. In addition Roman Catholic 
Priests, the Clergy of the Anglican Cathedral, King’s Chapel and 
other Churches visit the schools regularly. 


Medical Care 


The School Medical Officer and nurses carry out regular inspec- 
tions of schools in order to check on cleanliness and to report medical, 
dental and ophthalmic cases for treatment. Every child is medically 
examined at least twice during his school career. Children in tha 
infants schools (five to eight years) receive a third of a pint of milk 
twice daily, and undernourished children above that age receive one 
pint a day. School meals are not provided since distances are such 
that children can easily return home during the mid-day break. 

Inoculation against poliomyelitis is being given to all those chil- 
dren whose parents desire this to be done. The co-operation of the 
Medical Department in carrying out this important immunisation 
of some 4,000 children is gratefully acknowledged. 


Private Schools 


There are fourteen nursery schools and three private or unaided 
schools. All these schools charge fees. 


(a) Loreto Convent :—an all age school for girls conducted by 
the Loreto Nuns with a roll of nearly 400. This includes 
about 50 boys between the ages of 5 and 8 years. 
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(b) Catholic Private School for Boys :—a junior school for boys 
aged 8 to 11 years conducted by the same order of Christian 
Brothers as that which staffs the Grammar School. At pre- 
sent it caters for some 130 pupils but is capable of extension. 


(ce) Brympton (Church of England) Preparatory School :—a 
mixed school of over 80 children aged 5 to 13 years and 
prepares pupils for the Common Entrance Examination to 
English Public Schools. It also presents pupils, whose 
parents so wish, for the Moray House Test at 11+. 


(d) Nursery Schools :—these vary considerably in quality and 
are conducted mainly by unqualified women teachers. They 
serve a useful purpose in giving children under the age of 
five a familiarity with the English Language and in in- 
pleiating the beginnings of discipline and good social be- 

viour. 


Attendance 


Education is compulsory under the Education Ordinance and 
compliance is enforced by a full-time Attendance Officer. Children 
must attend school until the end of the term in which they are 15 
years old. 


At the end of 1961 there were 4,628 pupils in school, an increase 
of 19 compared with 1960. Of these 3,999 children were attending 
Government Schools, 2,040 of whom were boys and 1,959 were girls. 
There were 629 pupils in private schools (excluding nursery schools), 
sik i and 355 girls. This is an increase of 54 pupils compared 
with 1960. 


Finance 
The total expenditure on education for the year 1961 was £171,502 
which represents an increase of £22,616 compared with 1960. The 


total includes £163,070 recurrent expenditure and £8,432 of a non- 
recurrent nature. 


The per capita expenditure was £42.8 compared with £34.1 in 
1960. The increase is due to a large extent to the implementation 
of the recommendations contained in the Surridge Report. 


Apart from a contribution received from the Services to help 
defray the cost of the education of children of services personnel the 
entire expense of education in Gibraltar (excluding private schools) 
is met from Government revenue. The estimated contribution from 
the three services in 1961 was about £17,000. 


Miscellaneous Information 


During the year telephones were installed in all schools except 
Europa which occupies a military building. 
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Twenty teachers enrolled in the forthcoming first aid classes for 
the St. John Ambulance Association Certificate. Fourteen more will 
take the second series of classes. 


The Chellaram Trust generously offered £1,000 for educational 
purposes and it was agreed to establish a library for schools with this 


donation. 


The Traffic Officers of the Police Department have been active in 
the schools with lessons and demonstrations on road safety. These 
have proved very beneficial. 


January 4. 
January 10. 
February 8. 
February 23. 
March 15. 
March 23. 
May 23. 
May 30. 
May 31. 
June 4 


DIARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 1961 


A school stamp exhibition was held at the Calpe In- 
stitute, 


Professor Jopson, Emeritus Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Cambridge, gave a lecture on English, for 
staff and senior pupils, at the Calpe Institute. 
Instructor Commander T. R. Smart, O.B.E., R.N., 
Headmaster of the Technical School since 1956 re- 
tired. Commander F. R. Finch, M.A., R.N., succeed- 
ed him. 


Visits of school children on educational cruises from 
U.K. commenced. 


Miss L. Vallejo was invested with the Medal and Cer- 
tificate of Honour by His Excellency the Governor. 


An exhibition of educational and religious books was 
held at St. Christopher’s School. 


Wing-Commander H. R. P. Paterson, O.B.E., Services 
Liaison Officer of the City and Guilds, London, arriv- 
ed to discuss Technical Training. 

His Excellency the Governor distributed the prizes 
at the Grammar School Speech Day. 


An open day was held at the Technical School in con- 
nection with the Commonwealth Technical Training 
Week. 


Lady Keightley visited the exhibition at Rosia House- 
eraft Centre given in conjunction with the Common- 
wealth Technical Training Week. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Frank Mason, K.C.B., presented the 
prizes at the Technical School. 


The Schools took part in the Corpus Christi proces- 
sion and ceremony. 
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June 22. Lady Keightley attended a display of folk dancing 
and singing at St. Joseph’s Junior School. 


July 6. The 10,000th school child to attend educational film 
shows at the Calpe Institute received a book prize. 
August Wing-Commander J. Mair returned to England and 


was replaced as Royal Air Force Education Officer by 
Squadron-Leader T. L. Thompson, R.A.F. 

September Miss Montado was transferred as Headmistress from 
St. Bernard’s School to St. Mary’s Infant School. Miss 
Povedano was promoted to take her place as Headmis- 
tress of St. Bernard’s Infant School. 

October 5. The Royal Life Saving Society's medals and certifi- 
cates were presented to staff and girls of St. Mar- 
garet’s School by the Commissioner of Police. 

October 21. Children attended the annual Trafalgar Day Cere- 
mony. 

December The Grammar School won the senior trophy and St. 
Jago’s School the junior trophy in the Annual Drama 
Festival. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Colonial Government is responsible for the maintenance of 
hospitals and for tha provision of Child Welfare, Port Health and 
School Medical and Dental Services as well as for the sanitary 
supervision of the airport. 


The health of the civilian population remained satisfactory 
during 1961. 


There were 19 deaths of infants under one year of age in 1961, 
giving an infant mortality rate of 33.92 per thousand live births. 
The corresponding figure for 1960 wae 6, with a mortality rate of 
14.19. 


The Medical Department continued to function within the estab- 
lished administrative framework for practically the whole of the year. 
With effect from the 1st December, 1961, however, new administrative 
arrangements were introduced. These arrangements had been under 
consideration since about the middle of the year but the date of their 
implementation was brought forward owing to the resignation of the 
of the Chief Medical Officer, Dr. J. A. Cochrane. 


The new administrative arrangements embody the essential 
features of the United Kingdom Hospital Management Committees 
modified to meet local needs and conditions. 


The Board of Management for the Medical and Health Services, 
as the new adminstrative authority is called, is responsible to the 
Government for the administration of all Government medical and 
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health services, will advise the Governor on matters relating to such 
services, and will have all other powers and duties normally appert- 
aining to a Head of Department. 


The Board has a number of Committees including a Finance 
and General Purposes Committee, which will be responsible for 
finance, structural improvements to premises and buildings of the 
Department and the investigation of complaints and which will advise 
the Board generally on such matters as Departmental Orders, cater- 
ing and so forth. 


There is a Health Committee, which will take over the respon- 
sibility of the former Advisory Board of Health and will advise 
the Governor and the City Council on matters of public health, and 
a Medical Committee consisting of all the medical practitioners em- 
ployed in the Medical Department, the City Council Pathologist/ 
Analyst and a General Practitioner nominated by the Gibraltar 
Branch of the British Medical Association. The Medical Committee 
will advise the Board on general matters of medical policy and 
medico-administrative problems. 


The employment of House Officers has been a tremendous suc- 
cess and the public appreciation of this new service correspondingly 
good. 


Mr. L. L. Bromley, F.R.C.S., Surgeon in Charge of the Thoracic 
Unit at St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, visited Gibraltar on five 
occasions during the year to advise and operate on patients suffering 
from heart and lung conditions. 


The Department was also favoured with the visits of Mr. R. 
Beare, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S., F.R.S.M., Consultant in Plastie Surgery, 
Mr. G. Bonney, M.S., F.R.C.S., Orthopaedic Consultant, and Dr. J. 
D. W. Pearce, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., D.P.M., R.C.P, Psychiatrie Con- 
sultant, all of St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington. Mr. Beare came to 
advise on a burns case requiring plastic repair which was eventually 
treated by him at the Queen Victoria’s Hospital, East Grinstead, and 
on other cases referred to him locally, and generally to establish a 
liaison for this surgical speciality between the Department and the 
United Kingdom. The other two consultants came mainly for this 
latter reason, except that Mr. Bonney performed some operations and 
Dr. Pearce carried out a review of our local psychiatric resources 
and made his recommendations to the Government with a view to 
bringing them into line with modern psychiatric technique as prac- 
tised in the United Kingdom. 


The number of the senior nursing staff was not quite satisfactory, 
perhaps worse than in the previous year. The recruitment of the 
junior nursing staff was good and very few vacancies remained at 
the end of the year. 
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There have been no new developments in connection with the 
report of the Nuffield Team except that it is expected that during 
the course of the coming year the new Board of Management will be 
considering improvements to the health services and the possibility of 
constructing a new hospital in the light of the report of the Nuffield 
Team. 


The training of nurses continued as in previous years. Good 
liaison with the Education Department was maintained. There were 
nine Gibraltarian Nurses training in England: two were taking the 
integrated courses of 4 years leading to the S.R.N., R.M.N. Diplomas, 
The remainder were training for the S.R.N., S.C.M. Diplomas. 


The preventive side of medicine is shared with the City Council 
who are responsible for public health in the Colony. The 
liaison which obtained between the opposite members of one and the 
other authorities has been further strengthened by the inclusion of 
the Medical Officer of Health on the new Board of Management. 


A considerable amount of health education is undertaken as 
part of the normal duties of Medical Officers and Health Visitors. 
The Schools devote part of the curriculum in the School leaving 
classes to health education and the Paediatrician in charge of the 
Child Welfare Clinics gives lectures on mothercraft. 


The Government is responsible for the observance of internatio- 
nal agreements in relation to international sanitary conventions. 
Resident and non-resident civilians of all nationalities are given 
treatment for social diseases free of charge at any time of the day 
at a special clinic in the Colonial Hospital. 


The hospital services of the Colony consist of the following 
institutions :— 


(i) The Colonial Hospital, now contains 120 beds due to a re- 
arrangement of wards which has been made possible by making the 
fullest use of the beds at King George V. Hospital. The Colonial 
Hospital is essentially available for the resident community and the 
passengers and crews of ships and planes calling at Gibraltar but 
patients from neighbouring districts are given facilities for treatment 
and hospitalisation. Hospital provides a comprehensive Out-Patient 
service and In-Patient treatment for acute medical and surgical cases. 
In addition, it has a Maternity Section and a separate block which 
is used for the segregation of infectious diseases and which accom- 
modates a number of elderly sick female patients. 


(ii) King George V. Hospital caters for chest and heart diseases 
and a small proportion of female medical cases. The hospital has 
accommodation for 60 beds but on occasions it has been found ne- 
cessary to provide extra beds. A small proportion of this beddage 
is occupied by tuberculous patients for which this Hospital was 
originally designed. The majority of the beds are allotted to cardiac 
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cases and the female medical cases mentioned which are not now at 
the Colonial Hospital. 


(iii) St. Joseph’s Hospital for the treament of mental diseases 
has accommodation for 60 patients. Deep insulin and electro-con- 
vulsion therapy was available. An Out-Patient clinic was held once 
a week. Occupational therapy provides diversional activity for In- 
Patients. A Spanish Psychiatrist continued to visit the Hospital 
four times a year in a consultant capacity. Dr. J. D. W. Pearce, 
the Consultant Psychiatrist, mentioned above, visited the hospital 
and advised on the accommodation of the various grades of patients 
in the light of modern United Kingdom practice. 


(iv) The Infectious Diseases Hospital has accommodation for 10 
beds which, in view of recent advances in vaccinations and immunisa- 
tions, is considered sufficient by modern standards. There were no 
admissions during the year. 


(v) In every speciality, where treatment is beyond the scope of 
local sources, arrangements are made to send patients to Hospitals 
in the United Kingdom. A fairly comprehensive range of medical 
and surgical equipment of the latest design is available in the Hos- 
pitals above mentioned and where highly specialist treatment, e.g. 
deep X-ray therapy, was beyond the scope of local sources arrange- 
ments were made to send patients to special hospitals in the United 
Kingdom. 16 patients were sent during the year for a variety of 
conditions. It is a matter of pride that visiting specialists from the 
Urtiae eeden have commented on the high standard of equipment 
available. 


The District Medical Service which caters for patients on Public 
Assistance continued to function satisfactorily. The Out-Patient 
Clinic was held daily and the domiciliary service, consisting of a 
Medical Officer and Nursing Staff, worked to capacity. 


Other Services provided by the Medical Department are: Port 
Health Service and Sanitary Supervision at Airport—in relation to 
the Quarantine Laws and International Sanitary Conventions — a 
School Medical and Dental Service and a Child Welfare Service. 


The School Medical Service is in the charge of a Medical 
Officer who alternates these duties with general hospital duties. He 
is assited by a School Nurse who also maintains a liaison with the 
Child Welfare Department. Children needing medical attenion were 
referred by the School Medical Officer to the relevant clinic at the 
Colonial Hospital or to their private doctors. 


The Child Welfare Clinic under the direction of Paedia- 
trician, assisted by Health Visitors, were held regularly at the Child 
Welfare Centre. At two of the Clinics held in the Centre advice on in- 
fant and child welfare was given by the Paediatrician. Children who 
required treatment were referred to the Out-Patient clinics at the 
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Colonial Hospital. Immunizations against Diphteria and Whooping 
Cough were earried out at the Colonial Hospital. Innoculation 
against Poliomyelitis is continuing. A Health Visitor and a team of 
Assistant Health Visitors carry out home visiting and liaison is main- 
tained with the Maternity Department of the Colonial Hospital. 

Sewage disposal is by the water carriage system using sea 
water. There is also a refuse destructor. 

Mosquitoes have been kept under control by observing the 
principles laid down in 1926. The species found in Gibraltar are 
the Aedes argenteus, Culexpipiens and Theobalddia longiareolata. 
No Aedes argenteus have, however, been found in Gibraltar during 
the last ten years. 


The usual measures were taken during 1961 in the rat des- 
truction campaign. The task continues to be mainly one of deal- 
ing with occasional infestations and instructing house-holders in 
the methods of keeping the rat population to a minimum. 

The following table shows how the members of the various bran- 
ches of the medical profession are distributed among Government 
and City Council employment and private practice. 


Local 
Govt. Auth. Private 

Doctors 17 
Matron 
Assistant Matron 
Sister Tutor 
Nursing Sisters 
Male Charge Nurses 
District Nurses 
Health Visitor 
Assistant Health Visitors 
Radiographers 
Physiotherapist 
Midwives, C.M.B., certificate (included 

in 2, 3, 5 and 7 above) 19 
Midwives, locally trained ee 
Dentists = 
Partially-trained nurses 118 
Public Health Inspectors & Trainees ae 
Lab. Technicians & Trainees — 
Pharmacists 3 


EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC HEALTH, 1961. 


LET TTI ttt des 


PEET II tte 


laolll | 


el ll oal 


Recurrent Capital 
£ 


Government 230,875 13,498 
Local Authority 25,351 10,857 
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HOUSING. 


In 1961 the Government completed 5 blocks of flats providing 
107 dwellings whilst another 13 blocks totalling 267 flats were under 
construtcion during the same period. A number of temporary dwell- 
ings were demolished in pursuance of the avowed aim of demolishing 
all Nissen Hut type of temporary dwellings. 

The total number of flats built by Government since 1945 is 
now 1,282 which together with conversions and rehabilitation, bring 
the total of post war permanent dwellings to 1,428. 


SOCIAL SECURITY. 


The Social Security System, administered by the Department of 
Labour and Social Security, is based on the following Ordinances :— 

(1) The Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance; 

(2) The Social Insurance. Ordinance ; 

(3) pe Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance; 


an 
(4) The Family Allowances Ordinance. 


Contributory Schemes 


The Contributory Schemes are contained in the Employment 
Injuries Insurance and the Social Insurance Ordinances. The former 
covers, with some exceptions, all persons engaged in manual labour 
and other workers whose income is not more than £500 per annum. 
With minor exceptions the latter Ordinance covers the same classes 
of workers, and provision is made for persons whose cease to be com- 
pulsorily insured to become voluntary contributors. Both these 
Ordinances are financed from equal contributions paid by employers 
and workers, the administrative expenses being paid by the Govern- 
ment. 

The current rates of contributions from employers and insured 
ceo which have remained unaltered, are as shown in the table 

low :— 


a eae ren rt a a a a Pn a a cee 
Weekly tate of joint contribution which is 
shared equally between employer & worker 
Class of Insured Person 


Bit Find | sth Fund Total 
Employed contributors d. 8s. d. s. d, 
Men aged 20-64 ........ 6 24 210 
Women aged 20-59 ... 4 1 8 2 0 
Male persons aged 15-19 ...... 3 19 20 
Female persons aged 15-19... 2 1 4 16 
Voluntary contributors 


Following the established practice in the United Kingdom, the 
normal method of payment of contributions under the Employment 
Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the Social Insurance Ordinance is 
by means of adhesive insurance stamps fixed to insurance cards. The 
liability for stamping insurance cards is placed on the employer who 
then deducts the worker’s share of the contribution from his wages. 
One stamp is used for collecting contributions under both Ordin- 
ances. The Post Office authorities undertake the responsibility for 
the sale of insurance stamps. 


Credits for contributions, which count equally as paid contribu- 
tions for certain purposes, are granted during limited periods of 
sickness, unemployment, incapacity due to injury and certain other 
contingencies. 


Non-Contributory Schemes 


The Non-Contributory Schemes are the Non-Contributory Social 
Insurance Benefit Ordinance, the Family Allowances Ordinance and 
the scheme of Public Assistance. As the name implies, these schemes 
are entirely financed from the general revenues of the Colony and 
not from social insurance contributions. 


The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance covers 
British Subjects and persons domiciled in Gibraltar. In addition to 
providing supplements to certain benefits under the Social Insurance 
Ordinance, it provides for the payment of unemployment benefit and 
transitional retirement pensions. 


The Family Allowances Ordinance and the Public Assistance 
Scheme cover Gibraltarian British subjects (i.e., persons who have a 
right of residence in Gibraltar as defined in the Right of Residence 
in Gibraltar Order) domiciled in Gibraltar or in the Consular Dis- 
trict of Her Majesty’s Vice-Consulates at La Linea or Algeciras 
(Spain) and Non-Gibraltarian British Subjects and others who are 
resident in Gibraltar provided they satisfy certain special conditions 
as to residence. 


I—CONTRIBUTORY SCHEME. 


A—The Employment Injuries Insurance Scheme 


The three main types of benefit paid under the Employment 
Injuries Insurance Ordinance are :— 


(1) Injury Benefit; 

(2) Disablement Benefit; and 

(3) Industrial Death Benefit. 

In addition, free medical treatment, including the provision and 


renewal of prosthetic appliances is provided at the Government hos- 
pitals. The Government hospitals were reimbursed for free treatment 
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to insured persons (including the provisions of £26.10.0 for pros- 
thetic appliances) to the amount of £2,643 during 1961 as compared 
with £2,718 in 1960. 


Injury Benefit is payable up to a miximum of 182 days to in- 
sured persons who are incapable of work as a result of an industrial 
accident or an occupational disease. The rates of injury benefit 
which were increased by approximately 20% with effect from Ist 
January, 1961, vary between 42/- a week for a man aged 20 and over 
and 14/- a week for a girl between 15 and 17 years of age. To these 
rates are added flat rates of dependants allowance of 14/- a week for 
a dependant adult, 7/- a week for the first and 4/1 a week for second 
dependant child. 


794 claims were received during the year including 5 in respect 
of occupational disease and of these 768 were allowed. The amount 
paid in respect of injury benefit during the year was £7,076 including 
£88 in respect of occupational disease. 


The following table gives the figures for the last five years :— 


Injury Bene- 
Allowed fit Paid 


714 £4,824 


5TT £4,219 
641 £4,825 
748 £6,141 
768 £7,076 


Disablement Benefit depends on the extent of residual, physical 
or mental disability resulting from an industrial accident or pre- 
seribed occupational disease assessed by a Medical Board (see page 
47) on loss of faculty and without regard to occupation or effect 
on earnings. If the degree of disablement is between 1% and 34% 
inclusive the award is by way of a gratuity varying between £12 and 
£210, if it is between 35% and 100% a weekly pension is paid during 
the period taken into account by the assessment. The pension varies 
between 14/- a week and 42/- a week in the case of male adults and 
28/9 a week and 24/6 a week in the case of female adults. The basic 
pension is increased where appropriate by a flat rate dependants 
allowance at the same rates as are paid in the case of injury benefit 
and also in certain circumstances when the disabled insured person 
is receiving approved hospital in-patient treatment or, being totally 
disabled, requires constant attendance. If the assessment is for life, 
or covers a period of not less than seven years, the claimant may opt 
to receive a lump sum gratuity varying between £216 and £600 in- 
stead of the pension. During the year 145 claims to disablement 
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benefit were received of which 127 were allowed. The corresponding 
figures for 1960 were 165 claims received and 152 allowed. The 
amount paid in 1961 by way of disabled benefit was £7143 compared 
with £5,617 in 1960. 70 claimants received assessments for life com- 
pared with 56 in 1959. 


Industrial Death Benefit is payable by way of pension to the 
widow or widower or wholly dependent parent of an insured person 
whose death results from an industrial accident or a prescribed occu- 
pational disease. This pension is payable at the rate of 18/0 a week 
and may be increased by dependants allowance payable at the same 
rates and in the same way as for injury or disablement benefit. The 
rate per orphan is 12/- a week. Where there is no widow (or 
widower), children or parent there is provision for certain other de- 
pendants to claim, in which case the benefit is by way of pension at 
10/- a week or 15/- a week or a gratuity of £65 according to relation- 
ship and degree of dependance on the deceased insured person. Two 
claims for industrial death benefit were received during 1961 both of 
which were disallowed. £312 was paid by way of pensions in respect 
of deaths which had occurred in previous years. 


Subject to certain conditions a widow may opt to receive a lump 
sum gratuity of £600 instead of the pension but dependants allowances 
may not be so commuted. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Employment Injuries 
Insurance Ordinance, other than those dealing with a disablement 
question, are determined by the Director of Labour and Social Secu- 
rity. There is a right of appeal to the Employment Injuries Appeals 
Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at pre- 
sent the Attorney-General), a member representing the interests of 
employers and a member representing the interests of insured persons. 
The number of appeals received during the year was 3 of which 2 
were allowed by the Board. 


The Director of Labour and Social Security is required to sub- 
mit all claims dealing with a disablement question (i.e., whether or 
not there has been a loss of faculty, etc.) to a Medical Board consist- 
ing of two or more medical practitioners appointed by the Governor, 
one of whom is the Chairman. There is right of appeal to a Medical 
Appeals Tribunal against any final assessment, but not against a pro- 
visional assessment for less than two years, awarded by the Medical 
Board. The Medical Appeals Tribunal consists of a Chairman with 
legal qualifications (at present the Attorney-General) and two medical 
practitioners who are not members of the Medical Board. 


The Medical Appeals Tribunal dealt with 24 appeals received dur- 
ing the year of which 11 were allowed. 


On questions of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal lies to 
the Supreme Court. 
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The Employment Injuries Insurance Fund 


The income of the Fund during 1961 was £18,392 (as compared 
with £19,274 in 1960). The expenditure was £17,650 (£15,458 in 
1960) and the accumulated balance at the end of the year was 
£66,053 as compared with £62,478 at the end of 1960. 


B.—The Social Insurance Scheme 
The Social Insurance Ordinance provides for the payment of :— 
(1) Old age pensions; 
(2) Guardian’s Allowances; 
(3) Maternity Benefit; 
(4) Death Grant; and 
(5) Widow’s Benefit. 


Entitlement to benefit depends on the satisfaction of prescribed 
contribution conditions but provision has been made for the payment 
of benefits at reduced rates where the contribution conditions are not 
fully satisfied. 


The Social Insurance (Benefit) Regulations also contain provi- 
sions for the payment of maternity benefit or death grant, if the con- 
finement or death occurred outside Gibraltar or the Consular Districts 
of Her Majesty’s Vice-Consulates at La Linea or Algeciras (Spain) 
and payment of benefit in respect of old age pensions, guardian’s 
allowance and widow’s benefit can now be paid wherever the bene- 
ficiary resides. 


Old Age Pensions do not become payable until 1965. 


Maternity Benefit is a grant of £6 paid to a woman, qualified 
either through her own or her husband’s insurance, for every child 
born to her. Where twins or a greater number of children are born, 
£6 is paid for each child. During 1961, 1040 claims were received (as 
compared with 1,086 in 1960). Of these 1,030 were allowed (1,075 in 
1960)—779 claims being in respect of alien insured persons. 8 grants 
were made in respect of twins. The total amount paid was £6,164 
(6,457 in 1960), which included 28 grants paid at reduced rates be- 
cause of a deficient contribution record. 


Death Grant is payable to a person who incurs the cost of the 
funeral or other appreciable expenses arising from the death of an 
insured person., or of the wife, widow, husband, widower or child of 
an insured person. The standard grant is at the rate of £15 in the 
ease of the death of an adult, £10 for that of a person between 5 and 
18 years of age and £7.10.0d. for that of a child under 5 years old or 
of a person aged over 60 years (55 for women) on the 3rd October, 
1955. Reduced rates are also payable in cases in which the claim is 
based upon a deficient contribution record. 
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During the year 151 claims were received (as compared with 
163 in 1960). Of th these 143 were allowed (155 in 1960)—96 claims 
being in respect of alien insured persons. The total amount paid 
during the year was £1,775 (£1,810 in 1960) including 14 grants paid 
at reduced rates because of insufficient contributions. 


Widow’s Benefit is payable to the widow of a deceased insured 
person who has paid at least 250 contributions and has paid or has 
been credited with an annual average of 45 contributions since entry 
into insurance. Contributions paid to the Employment Injuries In- 
surance Scheme prior to the inception of the Social Insurance 
Scheme, count up to a maximum of 100. A reduced rate of pension 
is payable if the yearly average is not less than 13, or as the result of 
an amendment during 1961, if the total contributions are less than 
250 but more than 150. There are three kinds of widow's benefit but 
only one kind of benefit is payable at any one time, as follows :— 


(a) Wédow’s Allowance is payable for the first 18 weeks of widow- 
hood at the standard rate of 24/- per week with increases of 
5/- per week for each child up to a maximum of 4 children; 


(b) Widowed Mother’s Allowance is payable to a widow left with a 

dependent child when she finishes drawing her widow's allow- 

ance, The standard rate is 12/- a week with increases of 2/6 

per week for each dependent child to a maximum of 4 chil- 
dren ; and 


(c) Widow’s Pension is payable on certain qualifying conditions 
on termination of widow’s allowance or widowed mother’s 
allowance. The standard rate is 12/- a week. 


During the year 46 claims were received (as compared with 61 
in 1960), of these 40 were allowed (57 in 1960)—28 claims being in 
respect of alien insured persons. The total amount paid during the 
year, including benefits in respect of claims approved in previous 
years, was £4,192 (£3,065 in 1960). 5 grants were paid at reduced 
rates because of insufficient contributions. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Social Insurance Ord- 
inance ure determined by the Director of Labour and Social Security. 
There is a right of appeal to the Social Insurance Appeals Board 
which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at present 
the Attorney-General), a member representing the interests of em- 
ployers and a member representing the interests of insured persons. 
Five iam were received during the year of which only one was 
allow 


On a question of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal lies 
to the Supreme Court. 
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The Social Insurance Fund 


The income from contributions to the Fund during 1961 was 
£86,767 (as compared with £89,552 in 1960). The expenditure on 
benefits was £12,261 (£12,287 in 1960) and the accumulated balance 
at the end of the year was £558,283 as compared with £461,281 at 
the end of 1960. 


Advisory Committees 


There are provisions for the constitution of Advisory Committees 
both under the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the 
Social Insurance Ordinance. As in each case the purpose of the 
Committee is expressed as ‘‘to give advice and assistance to the Direc- 
tor in connection with the discharge of his functions under the Ordin- 
ance and to perform any other duties allotted to them” it was decided 
to appoint the same persons to both Committees so as to combine their 
work and thus avoid unnecessary duplication. 


The Employment Injuries Insurance Advisory Committee and 
the Social Insurance Advisory Committee were appointed, under an 
independent Chairman on the 5th March, 1960. The Committees met 
once during the year. 


Inspection 


The total number of establishments visited was 40 (12 in 1960) 
and the number of insurance cards inspected was 460 (187 in 1960). 
These figures do not include domestic servants. 


Prosecutions 


Legal proceedings were instituted against employers for failing 
to return stamped insurance cards in 10 cases. 


II—NON-CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES. 


A—The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Ordinance 


This Ordinance applies to all persons who are ‘‘insured persons” 
under the Social Insurance Ordinance, their wives or widows if they 
are either (1) British Subjects; or (2) other persons domiciled in 
Gibraltar. 


The benefits payable under this Ordinance are :— 


(1) Transitional Retirement Pension; 
(2) Unemployment Benefit; and 


(3) Supplements to certain benefits paid under the Social In- 
surance Ordinance. 
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Transitional Retirement Pensions first became payable on the 3rd 
October, 1960. The basic conditions for entitlement to a retirement 
pension are :— 


(1) The claimant must have attained the age of 65 years (60 
in the case of a woman); 

(2) The claimant must have been 55 years of age (50 in the 
case of a woman) on the 3rd October, 1955; 

(3) sa claimant must have retired from regular employment; 
an 


(4) The claimant must have a satisfactory employment record 
Peta average of 40 weeks a year since the beginning of 
1953). 


The weekly rate of a retirement pension is 20/- with increases 
of 12/- a week for a wife under 60 years of age. A married woman 
or widow over 60 years of age may be entitled to a pension based on 
the satisfactory employment of her husband or late husband. The 
rate of pension in such cases is 12/- a week for a married woman 
and 20/- a week for a widow. There are increases at the rate of 5/- 
a week for each child to a maximum of 4 children. 


During the year 60 claims were received (two of which were later 
withdrawn) 56 were allowed and the total amount paid was £6,339 
(1,057 in 1960). 


Unemployment Benefit is a weekly payment for a period not 
exceeding 78 days (Sunday excluded) made to any person to whom 
the Non-Contributory Scheme applies who is unemployed, capable of 
work and available to take work if offered. The benefit is not payable 
% Leas over 65 years in the case of a male or 60 years in the case 
of a female. 


There are no contribution conditions but applicants must satisfy 
the sowing prescribed conditions as to a satisfactory employment 
record :— 


(1) during the 52 weeks immediately preceding the week in 
which the claim is made he was in insurable employment 
for not less than 30 weeks; or 


(2) his yearly average of weeks of insurable employment is not 
less than 30. 


The standard weekly rate is 24/- with an increase of 16/- a 
week for any one adult dependant and 5/- a week for each dependent 
child up to a maximum of four children. Lower weekly rates are 
payable to claimants without dependants who are either married 
women or persons under the age of 20 years. 


During the year 322 claims were received (268 in 1960) of which 
290 were allowed (250 in 1960). The average duration of these claims 
was 22 days (25 in 1960) and the total amount paid was £1,650 (£1,390 
in 1960). 
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Supplements to Social Insurance Benefits are weekly payments 
paid to those persons to whom the Non-Contributory Scheme applies 
who are in receipt of old age pensions, widowed mother's allowance, 
widow’s person or guardian's allowance under the Social Insurance 


ORianse: The rates of supplementation are as shown on the table 
low :— 


Benefit Payable 
under Social Supplementation Total 
Insurance Scheme 


TYPE 
OF 
BENEFIT 


(up to ® maximum 


of four children) 


Increase for children per 
four children) 


Basio Rate 

Increase for wife 

child (up to a maximum 
Increase for children per 
child ( 

Increase fer ohildren per 
child (up to @ maximum 
of four children) 


of 
| Increase for wife 


” Increase for wife 
ied 


1. Old Age 
Pension 


(a) Where the 
pension is 
payable to 
@ woman on 
her .husband’s 
insurance and 
he is alive. 


(b) In other 
cases, 

2. Widow’s 
Benefit 
(a) Widowed 

‘Mother’s 

Allowance 
(b) Widow’s 

Pension 


3. Guardian’s 
Allowance 


2 
bn 
a 
@ 
a 
bal 
& 
2 
a 


In 1961, supplementary benefits under this Scheme were granted 
in respect of 16 claims (as compared with 27 in 1960) to widow’s 
benefit. The total expenditure was £1,671 (£932 in 1960) which sum 
included supplementation in respect of claims approved in the pre- 
vious years. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


The machinery for decisions and appeals set up under the Social 
Insurance Ordinance is used also for the Non-Contributory Social 
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Insurance Benefit Ordinance. The number of appeals received dur- 
ing the year was 5 of which 1 only was allowed. 


Finance 
The expenditure incurred under the Non-Contributory Social 


Insurance Benefit Ordinance is met entirely from the revenues of 
the Colony. 


B.—The Family Allowances Scheme 


Under the Family Allowances Ordinance a Scheme for the pay- 
ment of allowances to families in respect of each child under the age 
limit, except for the first child, was introduced on the Ist July, 1959. 
The age limit for the majority of children is the normal school leav- 
ing age which is 15 but for children staying on at school it may be 
18. By an administrative extension to the Scheme introduced in 
1961 children under the age of 16 who have left school and are active- 
ly seeking, but have not yet entered employment may also be inclu- 
ded. An allowance, at the rate of 4/- a week for the second and each 
subsequent child of a family, is payable irrespective of the actual 
needs or resources of the family receiving it and without requirement 
of any contribution. The Scheme is financed from the general reve- 
nues of the Colony and not from Social Insurance Contributions. 

There is a general residence condition which has to be satisfied 
by Gibraltarians (i.e. persons who have a right of residence in Gib- 
raltar as defined in the Right of Residence Order) and, in addition, 
there is a special residence condition which has to be satisfied by non- 
Gibraltarian British subjects and others who are resident in 
Cibraltar. 

In 1961, 134 claims were received of which 131 were allowed. 
During the year 104 claims were cancelled either because the families 
left Gibraltar or because they ceased to qualify as a result of other 
changes in their circumstances, Thus, at the 31st December, 1961, 
there were 1,676 families containing 4,489 children, including the 
elder or eldest child for whom no allowance is payable but excluding 
children over the age limit receiving allowances. 


The following table gives the figures for the last two years :— 


1960 1961 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Families children Families children 


The total amount paid was £28,170 as compared with £28,234 in 
1960. 


All clatms and questions arising under the Family Allowances 
Ordinance are determined by the Director of Labour and Social Secu- 
rity and there is a right of appeal (except in certain matters statuto- 
rily reserved to the Director) to a Referee. 


The cost of the Family Allowances Scheme is met from the gene- 
ral revenues of the Colony and met from Social Insurance contribu- 
tions. 


C.—Public Assistance Scheme 


The Public Assistance Scheme is not supported by specific legis- 
lation but operates as an administrative scheme designed to provide 
financial assistance on a basis of need to Gibraltarian British Subjects 
and also to Spanish political refugees, but not to other aliens who are 
domiciled in Gibraltar. The Scheme was slightly amended during 
the year but public assistance continued to be paid at the same rate 
as in the previous year. 


The Ordinary Scale 


The following table sets out the amounts which the Scheme 
allows for needs other than rent :— 


(a) for a married couple living alone 53/- p.w. 
(b) for a single person living alone 33/- p.w. 
(c) where the above rates do not apply— 
(i) for a man aged 20 years or over 20/- p.w. 
(i) for a woman aged 20 years or over 20/- p.w. 
(d) for any other person— 
(i) aged 15-19 years 15/- p.w. 
(ii) aged 10-14 years 18/- p.w. 
(iii) aged 9 years or under 11/- p.w. 
Maximum total weekly grant 95/- p.w. 


The Special Scale 

The following table sets out the amounts which the Scheme allows 
for needs, other than rent, for an applicant who is registered as blind, 
including partially sighted, or who has suffered a loss of income to 
undergo treatment for respiratory tuberculosis— 


(a) for a married couple living alone 55/- p.w. 
(b) for a single person living alone 42/- p.w. 
(c) where the above scales do not apply— 
(i) for a man aged 20 years or over 32/- p.w. 
(ii) for a woman aged 20 years or over 29/- p.w. 
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(d) for any other person— 


(i) aged 15-19 years 15/- p.w. 

(ii) aged 10-14 years 18/- p.w. 

(iii) aged 9 years or under 11/- p.w. 
Maximum total weekly grant 100/- p.w. 


Special circumstances or exceptional needs 


If there are any special circumstances or exceptional needs, they 
will be taken into consideration and where necessary the assistance 
grant may be increased up to a maximum of 15/- per week to meet 
them. Assistance can also be granted in case of real urgency, even 
though the applicant would otherwise be disqualified. 


Rent Allowances 


All persons in receipt of assistance may apply for rent relief 
under the Rent Relief Scheme administered by the Lands and Works 
Department. Those who do not qualify for such relief may be help- 
ah under the circumstances or exceptional needs provision mentioned 
above. 


General 


During the year, 497 (473 in 1960) new applications for cash 
assistance were received and 378 (389 in 1960) were approved. At 
the beginning of the year the number of families receiving assistance 
was 1,073 (1,021 in 1960) and at the end of the year the number had 
increased to 1,100 (1,073 in 1960). The weekly average number was 
1,068 (1,097 in 1960). 


The total amount paid by way of assistance was £79,922 (£74,240 
in 1960) of which £79,727 (£68,730 in 1960) was in respect of cash 
assistance, including £5,706 (£5,280 in 1960) in respect of persons 
suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis or registered as blind or par- 
‘tially sighted, £195 was spent an assistance in kind. 


Determination of Claims & Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Public Assistance 
Scheme are determined in the first instance by the Social Security 
Officer. There is a right of appeal to a sub-committee of th Social 
Welfare Committee, whose decisions are subject to confirmation by 
the Director of Labour and Social Security. 


Finance 


The expenditure incurred under the Public Assistance Scheme 
is met entirely from the general revenues of the Colony. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE. 


Administrative Organisation 


Within the Department of Labour and Social Security a Welfare 
Branch has been organised under the supervision of the Social Sec- 
urity Officer to administer the Colonial Government’s social welfare 
services. The advice of the Department’s qualified social administra- 
tion staff is available at all times to the Colony’s voluntary welfare 
organisation and this facility is extensively used. 


The principal function of the Department’s Welfare Branch is 
the administration of a public assistance scheme which is described 
in the preceding section. In addition the staff undertake case work, 
family visits, enquiries in adoption cases, social work of the Courts 
and the administration of a Government Home for the aged. 


The Social Welfare Committee, an advisory body under the 
chairmanship of the Director of Labour & Social Security, continued 
to function as in previous years. It co-ordinates all welfare activi- 
ties and makes recommendations to Government on matters concern- 
ing social welfare in the community. The main Committee met twice 
during the year. 


Welfare of the Blind 


Out’ of the civilian population of about 24,000 there were at the 
end of 1961 a total of 100 persons registered as blind and 17 as par- 
tially sighted (as compared with 111 and 10 in 1960). Registered 
blind and partially sighted persons in receipt of public assistance 
were paid special grants as in previous years. The blind also conti- 
nued to enjoy such facilities provided for them by the Government as 
‘a free medical service and free wireless licences while persons with 
defective sight even though they were not blind or partially sighted 
were provided with spectacles free of charge if they were in receipt of 
public assistance or in the lower income groups. The Gibraltar Society 
for the prevention of Blindness assists many who profess inability to 
pay for spectacles prescribed but do not qualify for assistance from 
Government but as this was causing a heavy drain on the Society’s 
funds Government decided during the course of the year to make a 
eae of £100 to enable the Society to continue this voluntary 
work. 


The Government employs a teacher for the blind who is a blind 
man himself. There is an Eye Departament at the Colonial Hospital 
where a qualified ophthalmic surgeon holds four eye clinics each 
week. 


The Gibraltar Society for the Prevention of Blindness, continued 
to be active in the preventive field as well as in the care and welfare 
of the blind. 
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Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme 


There is a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme administered by 
the Department of Labour and Social Security. The object of this 
Scheme is to assist prisoners in need when they leave prison by cash 
payments, the provision of essential clothing and assistance in find- 
ing suitable employment. During the course of the year 4 prisoners 
were assisted and cash payments amounting to £4 were made. 


Persons requiring specialist treatment outside Gibraltar. 


There is a Government sponsored hospital patients’ scheme 
whereby persons who require essential specialist treatment which can- 
not be obtained in the Colony are sent under arrangements with the 
Ministry of Health to suitable hospitals in the United Kingdom. The 
Deparment of Labour and Social Security makes all the necessary 
arrangements for the departure and reception of patients who are 
charged for this treatment the same fees as for hospitalization in 
Gibraltar. Government provides the cost of transport, maintenance 
and pocket money according to individual needs. During the year 
22 patients were sent under this Scheme at a cost of £1,017 for pass- 
ages and maintenance. The cost of the treatment itself which is met 
from Medical Department Funds was £3,382. 


Care of the Aged 


The Home consists of temporary but comfortable accommodation 
which can house a total of 66 elderly persons. At the end of 1961, 
there were 65 residents of whom 80 were incontinent or bed-rid 
eases. The cost of meals supplied at the Home was £6,577. In 
addition, each resident received a pocket money allowance of 7/6 
a week and, on proof of need, clothing to a maximum of £5 in the 
year. Voluntary Societies and other voluntary social workers 
continued to arrange outings and social activities for the residents 
during the year. 


The Colony is well served by charitable organisations which 
operate mainly under the auspices of the various religious denomi- 
nations and these organisations supplement in many cases the 
insurance pensions and public grants paid to elderly persons in 
need under the various contributory and non-contributory schemes 
described above. 


SOCIAL WORK OF THE COURTS 


(a) Juvenile Delinquency 


The incidence of juvenile delinquency in Gibraltar already 
lower in 1960 than in most urban territories dropped from the pre- 
vious level of 32 cases to a level in 1961 of 22 cases of which 19 
were new. 
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The offences committed by 7 of these juveniles were of so 
trival a nature that they were not prosecuted by the police but 
the juveniles concerned agreed to submit themselves for a period 
of not more than 6 months, depending on the circumstances of each 
particular case, to the advice and guidance of the Probation Officer 
under the scheme which was commenced in 1959 and outlined in 
the report for that year. 


Of the remaining 15 juveniles brought before the courts in 
Gibraltar one was unconditionally discharged. This was the case 
of a sixteen year old boy who admitted riding a motor-cycle with- 
out driving licence or valid insurance cover. One other juvenile 
was conditionally discharged and three others were fined. 


The other 10 (covering 9 males and 1 female) were placed 
under the supervision of Probation Officers for terms varying bet- 
ween 1 year and 3 years. Proceedings against these 9 youths 
were for larceny or store-breaking, the female juvenile was brought 
before the Court as being in need of care and protection. 


In addition one adult convicted of larceny was committed to 
the supervision of a Probation Officer for a period of 3 years. 


At the beginning of the year there were 9 juveniles under 
supervision of Probation Officers and although 3 orders expired 
during the course of 1961 and one probationer left for the United 
Kingdom fresh cases together with extensions of existing orders 
brought the total number of probationers to 12 on the 31st Dec- 
ember, 1961. 


These consisted of :— 


Ages Males Females Total 
14 or under 3 2 5 
14— 17 5 _ 5 
17 or over 2 _ 2 
10 2 12 


Note: The above figures include one adult, 


During the course of the year no juveniles were committed to 
prison or sentenced to corporal punishment. The special accom- 
modation arranged at Moorish Castle Home mentioned in the re- 
port for 1960 was utilized for one other boy and one other girl 
This accommodation is separate from the rest of the Home and is 
under the direct supervision of the Warden, in the case of boys and 
the Resident Nurse, in the case of girls: In both these new cases 
the procedure adopted by the Courts was the inclusion of a condi- 
tion of residence in the respective probation orders. Additional 
staff had to be engaged to look after the children, and the total 


cost of accommodating and supervising them during 1961 was 
£880. 


The Social Security Officer of the Department of Labour and 
Social Security was the Senior Probation Officer of Gibraltar. 
The Welfare Officer was the Probation Officer for girls while two 
male officers officiated as additional Probation Officers for part of 
the year. One of the two male probation officers was trained 
locally by the Senior Probation Officer whilst the other was selec- 
ted on 1.8.1961 to attend a one year course in Social Welfare and 
Administration at the University College of Wales to concentrate 
on probation and the treatment of offenders. It is intended to send 
in 1962 anothen officer of the Department to attend the special 
course in Probation work arranged by the Home Office. 


The Criminal Justice Administration Ordinance which contains 
the provisions regarding treatment of juvenile offenders and defines 
the power of the Courts to commit offenders to the supervision of 
Probation Officers appointed by the Chief Justice was completely 
re-drafted and re-issued in 1961. The prohibition introduced in 
1960 on the imprisonment of children and the restriction on the 
imprisonment of young persons were retained as was the power to 
inflict corporal punishment. 


The Maintenance Ordinance which contains provisions regard- 
ing the supervision of children was also re-drafted and reissued in 
1961. 


The Attendance Centre Rules which established an Attendance 
Centre at the City Fire Station and regulated its proceedings 
passed into law. 


Under the new provisions of the Criminal Justice Administration 
Ordinance, Probation Officers are still required to submit quar- 
terly reports on all probationers under their supervision to the Hon- 
ourable the Chief Justice and the Stipendiary Magistrate. 


The Probation Committee, the functions of which include 
advice on special probation cases met on one occasion during the 
year. 


(b) Other Social Work 


The Probation Officers are called upon from time to time by 
the Courts to investigate cases of matrimonial disputes. Two 
women were assisted to obtain maintenance allowances because 
of desertion by their husbands; two applications for adoption were 
investigated by the Welfare Officer and approved by the Court. 
No cases of child neglect were reported during the course of the 
year. 
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Scheme for the issue of prosthetic appliances 


A revised scheme for the supply of dentures, spectacles and 
other prosthetic appliances, either free or at a reduced cost, was 
introduced in July, 1960. Under this Scheme persons who profess 
inability to pay the full cost of appliances are referred by the 
Secretary, Medical Department to the Social Security Officer for 
assessment according to an approved scale which, like the scale of 
fees for public and private ward patients of the Government Hos- 
pitals on which it is based, takes into account the domestie and 
financial circumstances of the applicants. Persons in receipt of 
public assistance obtain their appliances free of charge, and the 
Financial Secretary has discretionary powers, in exceptional cases 
of special hardship, to waive, even the limited charges. 


Community Welfare 


The social, cultural and physical welfare needs of the commu- 
nity are catered for by a number of centres such as social and 
sports clubs, libraries, societies and amateur dramatic groups. 
Foremost among these centres is the Calpe Institute which provides 
a library and cultural, educational, social and recreational facilities 
for many groups and societies, The Institute is financed partly 
by the Government and partly by private donations and subscrip- 
tios. The British Council provides generous support with mate- 
rials such as books, magazines, films, gramophone records, music, 
ete. There are smaller centres, akin to the institutes and parish 
halls which exist in any urban or rural district of the United King- 
dom. They function mainly on a religious denominational basis, 
but undenominational amateur dramatic groups and sports clubs 
are numerous and well supported. 


Community Development 


Although there is no Government organisation in the Colony 
responsible for community development, the Government’s general 
policy is for Government Departments, where necessary, to enc- 
ourage and support such activities. A proposal for the creation 
of a Youth Council, was still under consideration by Government 
at the end of the year. Financial assistance continued during the 
year to take the form of annual grants to youth and cultura! 
organisations. 


Other Welfare Matters 


There is close liaison between the Department of Labour and 
Social Security and the various voluntary and charitable organisa- 
tions in the Colony. 
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Chapter 8: Legislation 


Thirty Ordinances were passed during the year 1961 the most 
important of which were— 


Number of 
Ordinance. Subject matter. 


3 Payment of increases to pensions of retired public 
officers was given statutory authority, having been 
previously effected administratively. 


5 The Bills of Sale Acts 1878 and 1882 were consolidated 
in an Ordinance. 


10 Legislation affecting the post office was modernized 
and based on the Post Office Act, 1953. 
13 The law governing the grant of pensions to public 


officers was adapted to meet the changed conditions of 
the public service. 


14 New provision was made for the grant of pensions to 
widows and children of public officers under 4 
contributory scheme. 


20 This Ordinance replaced the Police Ordinance. 


23 The magistrates’ court was formally established by 
this Ordinance, which deals extensively with the 
jurisdiction, powers and procedure of the magistrates’ 
court; it closely follows the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 
1952. 


24 This Ordinance consolidates the law governing 
criminal justice administration. It deals with the 
powers of arrest and search of the police, the control 
of the Crown over criminal proceedings, witnesses and 
evidence, costs, punishments and their enforcement 
and discharge and probation. Special provisions are 
made for dealing with persons of unsound mind, 
children and young persons. The Ordinance also sets 
out the procedure to be followed in trials before and 
appeals to the Supreme Court. 


25. ‘The law governing matrimonial and_ affiliation 
proceedings before the magistrates’ court, the 
maintenance of children and parents, enforcement of 
maintenance orders and maintenance agreements is 
brought into line with current English law. 


28 The issue of licences and the charging of fees for 
various services is dealt with. 
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Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 
JUSTICE 


The Courts of Law in Gibraltar consist of the Supreme Court, 
the Court of First Instance and the Magistrates’ Court. The Chief 
Justice, a Judge of the Court of First Instance, a Stipendiary Magis- 
trate and 25 Justices of the Peace at present comprise the Judidiary. 
The Attorney-General is the Law Officer of the Crown, whilst the 
number of barristers now practising in Gibraltar is 16, two of them 
being Queen’s Counsel. In the Colony, barristers are authorized by 
law to act as solicitors, and persons enrolled as solicitors of the Court 
are at liberty to act as barristers. At present there is only one person 
in the latter category. 


The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court, which has 
both appellate and original jurisdiction. Its original jurisdiction, in 
both civil and criminal matters, is similar to that exercised in England 
by all Divisions of the High Court of Justice and the Assize Courts. 
On its appellate side it deals with all appeals from the Court of 
First Instance, the Magistrates’ Court and from bodies and persons 
exercising quasi-judicial powers for special purposes. Decisions of 
the Supreme Court are subject to appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 


The General Criminal Sessions are held four times a year, or 
more if necessary, for the trial of persons charged by. way of indict- 
ment. The Chief Justice sits with a jury of nine or, in capital cases, 
of twelve. The Grand Jury system, which had been retained in the 
Colony until 1960, is now dispensed with. 


Appellate or civil proceedings are arranged as circumstances 
require. In civil cases the Chief Justice sits alone, or with a jury of 
nine special or common jurors. 


The substantive law of Gibraltar is partly the English law con- 
tained in the Statutes up to 31st December, 1883, in as far as they 
are applicable to local circumstances, any more recent acts of Parlia- 
ment expressly applied to the Colony, and the Common law to date; 
for the rest it consists of Orders in Council relating to Gibraltar and 
of locally enacted Ordinances and subsidiary legislation. 


The practice of the civil side of the Supreme Court is basically 
that of the corresponding Division of the High Court of England, 
subject to local modifications embodied in the Rules of Court made 
by the Chief Justice. 


The Criminal practice follows that of the English Courts of 
Assize. The Court of First Instance has jurisdiction comparable to 
that of the County Courts of England and Wales and is subordinate 
to the Supreme Court. 
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The Magistrates’ Court is normally presided over by the Stipen- 
diary Magistrate, and in the case of his absence by two or more 
Justices of the Peace. The Stipendiary is also Her Majesty’s 
Coroner and the Public Trustee. The Court has a jurisdiction in 
criminal and matrimonial matters similar to that of the Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction in England, and is a petty debt Court for 
claims of up to £5. The Justices are also the Licensing Authority 
for the issue of liquor licences. The number of charges dealt with by 
the Stipendiary Magistrate and the Justices of the Peace is to some 
extent disproportionate to the size of the Colony by reason of the 
considerable floating population passing through by land and sea. 


In the Supreme Court there were 6 trials on indictment in which 
7 persons were involved compared with 13 trials concerning 14 per- 
sons in 1960 and 7 trials concerning 10 persons in 1959. In the 
plenary jurisdiction 54 civil cases were commenced in the Supreme 
Court. No civil or criminal appeals were heard during the year 
under review. The Court of First Instance has dealt with 341 sum- 
monses and 366 judgment summonses. 


The Magistrates’ Court dealt with a total of 1,985 cases, includ- 
ing 1,013 relating to offences against the Traffic Ordinance, and 194 
concerning larceny and kindred offences. Civil debt cases totalled 
240 out of which 197 did not come for hearing. Juvenile court 
cases remained comparatively few, 16 being dealt with as against 22 
in 1960 and 8 in 1959. In addition 9 persons were committed for 
trial by the Supreme Court. 


A Bill passed in the Legislative Council in November, 1960, 
makes better provision for the granting of free legal aid and assist 
ance to persons of small means, and came into force on Ist January, 
1961. Provision is made for legal aid for accused persons and appel- 
ants in criminal cases, and for legal assistance to persons in civil 
matters. 


9 probation orders were made during the year under review. 
The ceremonial opening of the legal year took place on the ap- 


pointed day, the judiciary, officers of the Court and the members of 
the Bar participating. 


POLICE 


General, 


In the year under review there was a re-organization of the Gib- 
raltar Police Foree. The Commissioner who is an expatriate, is 
assisted by a Deputy Commissioner and, as a result of the re-organ- 
ization the establishment is now as follows: 1 Chief Superintendent; 
2 Superintendents; 3 Chief Inspectors; 6 Inspectors; 11 Station Ser- 
geants; 20 Sergeants, 162 Constables. 
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‘The Gibraltar Security Police consisting of two officers and 75 
other ranks control military areas and installations but all serious 
crimes and accidents are passed on to the Gibraltar Police Force, 
for investigation. 


The Force also assists the Service Police on investigations into 
crimes committed within purely Service jurisdiction. 
Training. 

Far reaching changes have been made in connection with train- 
ing. In order to maintain a higher standard of entry and with the 
object of keeping the Gibraltar Police Force up-to-date, training has 
been more closely geared to the home police forces, in particular the 
Metropolitan Police Force upon which the Force is modelled. Com- 
mencing in the year under review the Basic Training of Gibraltar 
Police recruits is being done at Hendon with the Metropolitan Police 
recruits. Funds for this purpose have been generously provided from 
Colonial Development and Welfare sources. In addition to this 
and in furtherance of the policy the Finance Committee approved a 
considerable increase in funds for training vote to enable more offic- 
ers to take advantage of advanced and specialist courses in the United 
Kingdom in 1962. 


In order to attain and maintain the new standard now set a very 
eareful selection from candidates offering themselves for recruitment 
has to be made. No applicant who is unlikely to pass the comprehen- 
sive and somewhat gruelling Basic Training Course at Hendon Police 
College can be accepted. 


Crime. 

The total number of crimes and offences reported in 1961 was 
1,222, this is 329 less than in the previous year. Again serious crime 
was negligible and offences by and large were of the kind one asso- 
ciates with a Garrison and seaport. 


The re-organization of the Criminal Records Office continued 
during the year and Special Branch was expanded and also brought 
into closer association with the Immigration Section to ensure that 
full use is made of the latter’s records. 1,261 persons were sum- 
moned or arrested in 1961 as compared with 1,236 in 1960. 


Traffic. 


There was one fatal accident only amongst the 691 accidents 
reported during the year 1961. The low fatality rate is mainly due 
to the strict enforcement of the speed limit on the few stretches of 
roadway which are not congested with motor vehicles. In a Colony 
the size of Gibraltar where the difference between the time saved in 
—travelling from one extremity to the other at 30 m.p.h. instead of 15 
m.p.h. amounts to approximately only 3 minutes — there can be little 
excuse for putting lives in jeopardy by speeding. 
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During the year, 1,693 new vehicles were registered and this has 
added to the already difficult parking problem. No additional space 
has been found — in fact ‘off the road’ parking space has been 
reduced during the year but no move has been made to limit 
either the size or the number of vehicles on the roads of the 
Colony. Judging by the number of Learner Drivers on the roads 
and bearing in mind the bid to increase tourism — the business 
saturation point has not yet been reached, but it may well be arbit- 
rarely decided soon by the absence of space. Congestion is irksome 
but does not kill, and provided the Ambulance, Fire Engine and 
other Public Utility vehicles are able to attend to their business, it 
is relatively unimportant in so small a Colony. However, tests 
carried out during the year indicate that there is now a danger of 
parked cars seriously obstructing the passage of the Ambulance and 
Fire Engine. This, together with the possibility of the loss of tour- 
ist traffic due to the inability of the visitor to make his way by car 
through the City, makes it essential that either additional off ths 
road parking space is provided or a decision to limit the size and 
numbers of vehicles is made. Traffic in Gibraltar is not so much a 
problem — as a matter for decision. 


Traffic offences dealt with during the year amounted to 2,308 
and 1,295 cautionary letters were sent to persons who had been re- 
ported for their first contravention of the Parking Regulations. 


Immigration and Permits. 


During 1961 the very extensive task of replacing all the Spanish 
daily workers cards was completed. As a result some 13,000 cards 
and Sep raay. records were found to be obsolete and were des- 
troye: 


Other reforms and reviews have been carried out during the year 
and these have cut down considerably the paper-work in the Immi- 
gration and Permits Office and have enabled personnel to concentrate 
upon their primary duties as Immigration Officers at the frontier. 


Finance Committee has approved the expenditure necessary to 
reconstruct the Immigration Office and make it more comfortable 
and pleasing office for the visitor and it is expected that the ‘new 
look’ will match the ‘new approach’ by the staff. 


Housing. 


Proposals submitted to Government in 1960 were approved in 
the year under review and work on the planning stage commenced. 
The years 1962 and 1963 should see a major change for the better 
in Police Force housing conditions if all goes according to plan. 


Also in 1961 considerable work was done on the Police Clubs 
and many minor improvements carried out at Castle Road Barracks, 
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Approximately 50% of the Police Force is housed in Police 

in order that a reserve is always readily available, and 

although it is incumbent upon Government to ensure that policemen 

so accommodate are at least as well provided for as Government ser- 

vants of similar status paying similar rents — the Force has reason 

Ard be grateful for the interest shown in its housing conditions during 
e year. 


Motor Transport. 


Transport consists of a staff car, van, utility vehicle and eight 
motor cycles, The smallness of the vehicle establishment, creates a 
very real problem if, for any reason the car, van or utility vehicle 
is off the road. 


It was decided during the year to transfer the Ambulance Ser- 
vice to the Police Force. The addition of 3 vehicles puts greater 
strain on the Police Garage and it may be now both convenient and 
desirable to consider the question of standardization of vehicles and 
their provision on a contract or ‘trade-in-annually’ basis with one or 
other of the local firms. 


Wireless Communications. 


The Force is fully equipped with V.H.P. radio equipment. The 
cars, launches and stations as well as the Fire Brigade are linked 
to this network. Mobile and portable sets are invaluable on cere- 
monial and other occasions where traffic diversion and crowd control 
is necessary. 


Marine Section. 


The Marine Section has four launches for patrolling and other 
duties in Admiralty waters, the harbour and the Bay. The inade- 
quacy of the craft was amply demonstrated in clashes with the 
Spanish bumboatmen who became a source of trouble to local ship- 
ping interests during the year. The addition of powered hoses and 
other equipment was initiated but in view of the age of the boats it 
was believed best to acquire equipment which could be transferred 
to new craft and preliminary enquiries regarding the provision of 
the latter were commenced at the instigation of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 


Underwater Squad. 


The Police Underwater Squad has been active during the year 
and there have been many calls upon its services in the Port. Never- 
theless the greater part of its activities have been devoted to training 
and the acquisition of a boat purchased with a loan from Welfare 
will greatly facilitate training and operations. The leader of the 
squad attended a skin diving course in England in January. 
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St. John Ambulance, 


The Police Force provides two divisions of St. John Ambulance 
Brigade. It also provides the Commissioner, Secretary and Treasurer, 
and police officers helped to run the Cadet Divisions and give lectures 
and instructions to Brigade members and to other organizations, 
during 1961. 


Members of the Brigade were active on all public occasions 
including the visit of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
in April and a duty roster was formed at the end of the year to 
assist with Police Ambulance duties at week-ends. 


Welfare. 


The Police Clubs after a year of hard work by Committee mem- 
bers can for the first time for many years be said to be standing on. 
their feet. 


The Police Welfare Fund showed a record surplus on its year’s 
working of £560 and the Police Thrift Club paid out a record total 
of over £5,000 just before Christmas. 


The Gibraltar Police Magazine — ‘The Bobby’ — made its sixth 
successive annual appearance in December and was circulated in 
England and to all Colonial Police Forees. Profits from the maga- 
zine are given to the Welfare Fund. 


Explosives. 


The Police Force was made the authority under the Explosives 
Ordinance which became law during the year. Two officers were 
sent to England for erga and on return were gazetted as inspect- 
ors under the Ordinance. 


New legislation affecting the Force. 


In the year under review the Police Ordinance became law. 
Under it provision has been made for the setting up of a Police 
Association and a Police Reserve. New disciplinary regulations were 
also introduced. 


PRISONS 


The prison is situated about 500 feet above sea level on the 
North end of the Rock facing West. It is clear from the town and 
free from congestion. Two of its main walls are the original walls 
of the old Moorish Castle. It has 28 cells. 


The staff of the prison consists of a Superintendent, a Principal 
Officer and eight prison officers. On the Ist October, 1961, a Police 
Superintendent was selected for the temporary post of Assistant 
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Superintendent of the Prison to enable this officer to train for the 
post of Superintendent. 


Prison Officer Ernest Santos was awarded the Colonial Prison 
Service Medal on the Ist October, 1961, after completing eighteen 
years continuous service. 


The number of prisoners received during 1961 was 60. The daily 
average in prison was 6.48 compared with 9.4 in 1960. There were 
no executions. Prison statistics are contained in Appendices XIII 
and XIV. 


During the year under review amendments were made to the 
Prison Regulations restricting the powers of the Superintendent and 
the Prison Board on awards in cases of misconduct regarding the 
forfeiture of remission of sentence in order to conform with practice 
in United Kingdom prisons. A noteworthy feature late this year 
was the abolition of the terms ‘‘penal servitude”’ and ‘“‘hard labour’’ 
which is provided for in the Criminal Justice Administration Ordin- 
ance, 1961, thus bringing our law into line with United Kingdom 
legislation. 


Owing to the smallness of the prison and the small number of 
its inmates, complete classification of prisoners is not possible. Women 
and young persons are rarely committed to prison, but when they 
are, they are segregated from adult male prisoners. There are no 
facilities for the proper treatment of young persons, 


It will be seem that the headings under Previous Convictions in 
Appendix VIII have been altered to conform with the recommenda- 
tions made in Chapter 2 paragraphs 55 and 56 of the Memorandum 
presented to the Secretary of State by the Advisory Committee on 
the Treatment of Offenders in the Colonies in June, 1954. It should, 
therefore,, be noted that the term ‘‘recidivist’’ includes persons 
serving a third or subsequent sentence of imprisonment for serious 
offenees and that serious offences, in this connection, are those for 
which the maximum sentence is two years’ imprisonment or more. 


All classes of prisoners can qualify for a privilege division known 
as the ‘‘Trust Class’’. Prisoners in this division are allowed to work 
inside and outside the prison without direct supervision. No prisoners 
were up-graded to this division during the year under review. 


Convicted prisoners can earn a remission for good conduct of 
up to one-third of the total sentence, provided that the remission so 
earned does not reduce the sentence to less than thirty-one days. 


One breach of prison discipline was committed during the year. 
The offence was dealt with by the Superintendent. There were no 
escapes. 


All convicted prisoners over the age of 17 years and under 60 
years who are passed by the Medical Officer as fit for work are 
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tequired to perform such tasks as are allotted to them. Because of 
the smallness of the prison population, there are no prison industries. 
Prisoners are put on work normally done by unskilled labourers, such 
as cleaning public gardens and institutions and helping to maintain 
vr repair prison buildings. The working day comprises seven hours 
ectual work. 


All prisoners may enter the wage-earning scheme on admission 
to prison. The scheme enables prisoners to earn up to 8/- a week 
and from this they can spend 2/- on cigarettes, tobacco or sweets, the 
other shilling being placed to their credit and paid to them on dis- 
tharge from prison. 


There is no system of extra-mural labour in the Colony. 


The Prison Medical Officer visits the prison every Saturday and 
examines all prisoners. He also examine all prisoners on reception 
and prior to discharge. During the year under review three prison- 
ers were admitted to the Colonial Hospital and two to King George 
V Hospital. Four of these prisoners were returned to prison on 
being cured of their ailments, and one was discharged from hospital 
on completion of sentence. In addition, 14 other prisoners reported 
sick. Minor cases were treated in prison, while surgical and other 
eases requiring special attention were taken to hospital for treatment. 


A chapel is available in the prison and is used by all denomina- 
tions of the Christian faith. Regular services are held. Full facili- 
ties are given to all prisoners requiring religious instruction. 


In view of the small number of prisoners and the fact that at 
least 50 per cent are non-English speaking, it is difficult to lay down 
any fixed routine regarding their education. As and when possible 
classes are arranged by members of the Legion of Mary and Young 
Christian Workers in simple arithmetic, English and Spanish for all 
prisoners. When sufficient English prisoners are in custody to 
warrant it arrangements are made with the Command Education 
Officer to hold ¢lasses for them. The prison library is available to 
all prisoners and contains 3,400 books both in English and Spanish. 
Magazines and periodicals are obtainable free from sources within 
the Colony. 


All prisoners are entitled at any time to ask to see a member of 
the Prison Board. The prison was visited regularly by members of 
the Board, prison visitors and representatives of welfare organisa- 
tions. Chaplains nominated by the different denominations also paid 
regular visits. 


In January we had the privilege of two visits by Mr. O. V. 
Garrat, C.B.E., Adviser on Prison Adminstration to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. It was a pleasure to have met such an ex- 
perienced prison adminstrator and the department was most fortun- 
ate in having had the opportunity to obtain his advice on matters 
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important to the present running and future development of the Gib- 
raltar Prison Service. His favourable remarks on the high standard 
of prison administration, improved system, methods of treatment and 
excellent conditions in general found by him during his visit of in- 
spection to this department are contained in a report made by him 
to His Excellency the Governor of Gibraltar. 

There is a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme in the Colony. The 
scheme applies to all discharged prisoners, other than debtors, who 
are British Subjects resident in Gibraltar. In exceptional cases 
where no help can be obtained from outside sources assistance may 
be granted to non-resident British Subjects. The scheme does not 
apply to Spaniards or other ailens except in the case of one who has 
been in prison for more than one year and for whom no assistance 
can be obtained from other sources. Even then assistance is given 
in kind only. 

A discharged prisoner to whom the scheme applies may receive 
maintenance at the rate of 4/- a day, for a period not normally ex- 
ceeding six days, in order to provide him with means of subsistence 
until the Friday following his release when he can receive financial 
assistance under the Public Assistance Scheme, if he has not by that 
time found gainful employment. He may also receive assistance 
in kind in the form of clothing up to a maximum of £5 for any period 
of 12 months. 

In addition to the above British non-resident persons can be 
assisted under the Commonwealth Association of Prisoners’ Aid 
Society of which the Colony is a member. 

Merchant seamen are embarked on ships by the Captain of the 
Port. Service personnel are taken over by the respective Service 
authorities on release. Spaniards are returnd across the border to 
Spain and are not normally allowed to re-enter the Colony. Other 
aliens are dealt with by their respective Consuls. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


WATER SUPPLY. 


Two varieties of water are supplied by the City Council of 
Gibraltar, potable and sanitary. 


Potable Water 


Potable water is obtained direct from rainfall, distillation and 
also from wells. 

Rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment 
areas and stored in reservoirs excavated in the heart of the Rock. 
The total rainfall as registered by the Council’s gauges was 38.19 
inches in 1961. 
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The hardness of the well water does not normally exceed 3? 
degrees but this is brought to 10 degrees by passing a proportion 
of the water extracted from the wells through a Base Exchange 
Water Softening Plant (which reduces its hardness to zero) and 
blending it thereafter with untreated water. The blended water 
after being Chloraminated (i.e., treated with ammonia and chlorine 
gas) is pumped into a service tank and thence lifted into the Coun- 
cil’s reservoirs for distribution. 


The City Council’s distillation plant consists of vapour com- 
pression units and the water produced thereby is also elevated 
into the reservoirs for distribution. 


Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs as a 
matter of routine to ensure that all water supplied is bacteriolo- 
gically pure. 


A network of distribution pipes conveys the water from the 
Council’s reservoirs to houses, wharves, public supply points, 
ete. 


The Admiralty and War Department also have rain water 
collecting areas, reservoirs and distilling plants. 


Sanitary Water 


This water is obtained from the sea and is elevated by pump- 
ing machinery to several reservoirs sited at various parts of the 
city. An intercommunicating system of distributing pipes con- 
veys the water by gravitation to every house and the supply is 
constant, 


This water is used for fire fighting, road watering, flushing 
and general sanitary purposes. 


Over 426 million gallons of sea water were supplied in 1961. 


A water rate is levied in respect of the supply of sanitary wa- 
ter, except for supplies to the War Department for which charges 
are made on an agreed basis, and for supplies to the other Servi- 
ces and for business purposes which are metered and charged for 
at the rate of 5d. per 100 gallons. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The electricity undertaking of the City Council generated 
24,430,050 Board of Trade Units during 1961. 


The rates of charges were as follows :— 


(a) Flat Rate 
Lighting ... és eae .-- 10d. per B. of T. Unit 
Power roy, we ase «. 53d. per B. of T. Unit 
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(b) Inclusive Tariff 


Primary Rate... es .. 10d. per B. of T. Unit 
Secondary Rate ar ... 38d, per B. of T. Unit 
Tertiary Rate... wee « 13d. per B. of T. Unit 


(c) Industrial Tariff 
Primary Rate of £3.5.0d. per quarter per K.V.A. of Maxi- 


mum Demand. Secondary Rate of 14d. per Board of 
Trade Unit for all units consumed. 


(d) Hotels and Catering Establishments 


Primary Rate of 10d. per 15 units per month per 4 K.V.A. 
or part thereof of maximum demand of monthly half-hour 
rating. Secondary and Tertiary Rates as for Inclusive 
Tariff. 


(e) Off-peak Tariff 


At 14d, per Board of Trade Unit consumed from midnight 
to 7.00 am. Minimum charge 1,800 units per quarter. 


The new Power Station was commissioned in October, 1961, 
with one 2.5 megawatt Diesel Alternator Set. A second similar 
Set is expected to become operative in July/August 1962. 


GAS SUPPLY 


The Gas undertaking is owned by the City Council. 


The quantity of gas (corrected to standard temperature and 
pressure) sent out from the Gas Works during 1961 was about 
69 million cubic feet, of which 53 million was manufactured from 
fuel oil using the Catalytic Oil Gas Plant, the remainder being 
Carburetted Water Gas made from coke, gas oil and steam. 


The charge for the supply of gas is 19s.2d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. 


The quantity of fuel oil gasified was 1,062 tons. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Work continued on the extension of the water catchment area 
on the East side of the Rock to serve the two one million gallons 
underground tanks previously constructed as part of the City’s Port 
Development Scheme. This work is being carried out by the City 
Engineer’s Department who also made progress on the reconstruction 
of the Catalan Bay Road which links Catalan Bay village with the 
rest of Gibraltar. 
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Improvements continued to be earried out to hospitals, schools, 
public buildings and workshops as part of the normal annual Public 
Works Programme whilst the demolition of the existing Police and 
Revenue Posts at Four Corners at the end of the year heralded the 
reconstruction of these buildings to a more modern and _ efficient 
design. The premises of Radio Gibraltar were enlarged by the pro- 
vision of additional office space. 


Most of the energies of the private building firms was absorbed 
by the Government Housing drive but a substantial part of their 
resources was also concentrated on the modernisation of shops, the 
construction of a Yacht Marina, two Old People’s Homes, an hotel, 
an ambitious scheme to modernise and expand the Rock Hotel whilst 
a start was made on the first of the industrial buildings on the de- 
signated Industrial Area at North Front. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


THE COMMERCIAL PORT. 


The Commercial Port consists of an open roadstead known as 
the Commercial Anchorage which is situated in the North East of 
Gibraltar Bay, a section of the Admiralty Harbour which has been 
leased to Gibraltar Government, Waterport, the Commercial Mole 
and a protected small Craft Anchorage. 


In addition to calls which are made for passenger and cargo 
purposes Gibraltar is a popular bunkering port and a port of call 
for stores and water. It is also popular as a port of refuge particual- 
arly during the winter months and is used by ships from the Atlantic 
and the Western Mediterranean for this purpose. In consequence 
a relatively large amount of repair work is conducted at the Port. 
This, in part, is owed to its strategic position, situated as it is on 
one of the world’s busiest shipping lanes and in close proximity to 
the shipping lanes from Western Europe to South America and 
Africa; the Strait of Gibraltar itself forms a main artery for sea 
traffic to and from the Mediterranean, Black Sea, Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, East Africa, India, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, the Far East 
and Australia and New Zealand. 


Ships frequently find it convenient to call when in need of 
medical assistance, for the port has a reputation for a prompt and 
efficient medical service which does not cause ships unnecessary delay. 


Commercial Anchorage : 


This anchorage is unvariably used by cruise ships and the largest 
passenger liners; passengers and sightseers being transported to and 
from the Commercial Mole terminal by tender. 
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Admiralty Harbour : 


The lease of part of the North Mole including the Western Arm, 
Jetties Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Extension, and the Detached Mole, by the 
Government in 1960 has made readily available to merchant shipping 
5,500 feet of alongside and protected berths. An additional 2,700 
feet of alongside berths is available on a restricted basis. Minimum 
depths alongside commercial berths in Admiralty Harbour vary from 
27-32 feet. 


There is a transporter crane installation at the Western Arm 
with two cranes each capable of 5 ton lifts. In addition there are 
two mobile cranes of 4 tons and 2} tons which can be made available 
for auxiliary work at any berth. There is a sheerlegs at H.M.( Dock- 
yard wharf capable of lifts up to 90 tons, No. 1 Drydock has a 40 
ton crane, and a floating crane capable of lifts up to 25 tons is avail- 
able on application and subject to Service requirements. 


There is a fleet of 37 commercial lighters. 


The Commercial Mole: 


This Mole is used as a terminal for the M.V. ‘‘Mons Calpe’’ 
which provides a car and passenger ferry service to Tangier, daily 
(except Sundays) during the winter months and twice daily (except 
Sundays) during the summer months; as a terminal for the passenger 
tenders ‘‘Gibel Derif’’ and ‘‘Mary Claire’’, which service the cruise 
ships and the large passenger liners calling at the port; it provides 
a berth for waterboats and space for lighters to load and discharge 
motor cars. 


Waterport Wharf: 


This wharf is used as a terminal for the Algeciras Passenger 
Ferry boat which makes frequent daily sailings; and by lighters 
which service ocean-going shipping, for the loading and discharging 
of general cargo. 


Yacht Marina: 


The Marina which is in the course of being equippcd, offers well 
protected berths for yachts and provides many auxiliary facilities : 
these include workshops for engine and hull repairs, servicing with 
the latest equipment, the supply of stores and accessories of all des- 
eriptions, battery charging and butane gas supplies. The premises 
is being equipped with showers and toilets and a lounge-foyer. - It 
is anticipated that the whole will be completed in good time for the 
1962 season. 
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Repair and Drydock Facilities : 


A commercial ship repair yard and foundry, capable of all types 
of repairs to hulls and marine engines, is situated north of the Air- 
port Runway. H.M. Dockyard drydock, slipway and repair facilities 
are available on application and subject to Service requirements; 
No. 1 drydock, equipped with a 40 ton crane is capable of taking 
ships up to 900 feet in length, 120 feet beam and 35 feet draught. 


Shipping. 

A total of *4,980 vessels of 10,844,486 net registered tons entered 
the commercial port of Gibraltar during the year. This is a decrease 
of 158 ships but an increase of 1,553,288 net registered tons compared 
with 1960 (see Appendix XV, footnote to Table I). 

A breakdown of shipping tonnages by nationality with compari- 
son figures for 1960 is given in Table I on a gross tonnage basis. 

A graph showing net tonnages of shipping entering Gibraltar 
during the last 10 years is given in the Appendix at Table II. 

The largest merchant ship to enter the port was the passenger 
* liner M.V. ‘‘Canberra’’ of 45,270 gross registered tons. The vessel 
with the deepest draught was the Norwegian tanker ‘‘Dovrefjell’’ 
drawing 39 feet. The deepest draught vessel to berth alonside using 
pontoon fenders was the American S.S. ‘‘Transorient’’ drawing 33 
feet 9 inches. The deepest draught vessel to berth alonside without 
pontoons was the British tanker ‘‘Sheaf Royal’’ drawing 30 feet 3 
inches, 

The largest vessel berthed alongside was the Greek tanker ‘‘Kis- 
savos’’ of 23,232 gross tons and 682 feet 5 inches in length. 


Communications. Port Signal Station : 


The signal station at the Port Office is manned continuously by 
day and night. 

In the summer a modern Pye V.H.F. Shore/Ship Radio-Tele- 
phone Station was installed in the Signal Station which conforms to 
standards agreed upon by the International Maritime V.H.F. Radio- 
Telephone Conference at The Hague in 1957. This station commen- 
eed operation on the 17th July and has made for much more detailed 
and efficient communication. Twenty-seven direct calls were received 
by the station during the year on the international calling frequency; 
the Port Operations frequency was in constant use. 


Shipping Circulars : 


The issuance by the Port Department of Shipping Circulars to 
owners and agents was introduced towards the end of the year with 
a view to improving the promulgation of port information. 


*R.F. Auxiliaries, Transports, Yachts and Algeciras Ferry steamers excluded. 
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Pilotage Authority : 


During the year the number of licenced pilots on station was 
eight. Pilots carried out their duties efficiently and conducted a total 
of 3,896 movements. 


Port Medical Service : 


The statutory function of the Service: the application of the 
Quarantine Ordinance including the granting of Practique to ship- 
ping, was maintained efficiently throughout the year. As is well 
known with regard to this Service in Gibraltar, the system of opera- 
tion is designed to cause the minimum of delay in port entry. 


125 ships called into the port for the express purpose of landing 
sick seamen, this is an increase of 31 ships over the previous year 
and is indicative of the port’s reputation among ships using the Strait 
of Gibraltar for quick dispatch in such cases and for efficient medical 
attention. 


Salvage Service : 


The modern Norwegian salvage tug ‘‘Herkules’’ was stationed 
at this port for the latter nine months of the year. Earlier in the 
year the salvage tugs ‘‘Sterkodder’’ and ‘‘Seefalke’’ were stationed 
here. 

During the year the ’’Herkules’’ left port on eleven occasions 
in response to distress calls and the largest tow undertaken was 2,800 
miles from Freetown to Falmouth. 


This vessel is expected to remain on station here during 1962. 


Marine Casualties : 


A total of 10 shipping casualties were reported during the year: 
these comprised 5 vessels involved in collision, 3 vessels on fire and 
2 vessels endangered due to flooding. 


Surveys and Repairs : 


During the year six major repair jobs, five of which necessitated 
drydocking were carried out by H.M. Dockyard. An additional 187 
deep-sea ships were repaired by the commercial shipyard and foundry 
of which 87 were major repairs, The total tonnage under repair 
amounted to approximately 1,240,000 tons gross. 

Of these ships, 150, aggregating 981,000 gross tons, were repaired 
under survey. 

9. vessels were surveyed in connection with British Registry 
during the year. 

7 vessels submitted for survey of Life Saving Appliances, and 
5 ships were surveyed for Passenger Certificates. 
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Port Development : 


The Agreement between the Admiralty and Government whereby 
certain berths in Admiralty Harbour were made available for the 
exclusive use of merchant ships, with additional berths available on 
a restricted basis, has been in operation since the 1st January, 1960. 


It is convenient to compare the business conducted in the port 
during this two year period. 


(a) Excludes all Services’ cargo; also excludes potatoes, cement 
and other items imported by small craft berthing at Waterport. 

(b1) This tonnage includes motor vehicles imported (excluding 
Tangier). For 1961, 1886 motor vehicles were imported com- 
mercially and an additional 346 motor vehicles accompanied 
passengers (excluding Tangier). 

(b2) This tonnage includes motor vehicles exported (excluding 
Tangier). For 1961, 292 motor vehicles were exported, all 
accompanying passengers. 

(e) It will be noted that the imports of fuel oil were less in 1960 
than in 1961 whereas bunker consumption was greater in the 
former year. The lower imports in 1960 are accounted for by 
us fact that oil stocks were particularly high at the end of 

1959. 


Oil bunkers include supplies to foreign warships. 

(d) As may be expected with the passing of the coal burning 
steamships the figures for the imports of coal and the coal bun- 
kers suppliedto shipping continue to drop considerably. 

(e) This is a special import of fresh water necessitated by the 
particularly dry weather experienced throughout the year. 

(f) Excludes scrap metal and ships’ stores. 

(g) This represents a special export of fuel to Agadir of a non- 
recurring nature. Bunkers are shewn in separate Table. 


(h) The supply of piped water at alongside berths commenced 
on the 20th November. 


Cargo Handling : 
The reasons for the variations in fuel oil, coal and water ton- 


nages for 1960 and 1961 have been given in the footnotes to the 
tables (above). 


The 1961 figures for general cargo show a 15.8% increase on 
those for 1960. 


A new transit shed was erected on the Western Arm with the 
advent of the Port Development Scheme but due to the warehousing 
shortage it has not been possible to maintain a steady throughput 
of cargo. 
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To clarify the various problems arising from the development of 
the commercial port the Government appointed a Fact Finding Com- 
mittee in April, under the Chairmanship of Lt.-Col. M. H. Lewis, 
R.E., C.R.E. As a consequence of this report and in order to obtain 
independent advice on port problems the Government obtained the 
services of Captain Alistair M. Smith, O.B.E., O.StJ., who had 
visited Gibraltar on a similar mission in 1957. 


Captain Alistair M. Smith arrived here on the 16th November 
and submitted the Report to His Excellency the Governor on the 1st 
December. During his visit he consulted with all interested persons. 


The Report contains recommendations regarding administration, 
provision of warehouses, provision of equipment, port working hours, 
security and documentation. 


MAIN IMPORTS (Tons Deadweight). 


(+) or (—) 
1960 1961 on 1960 
General Cargo (a) (bl)... ... 59,253 68,322 + 9,069 
Fuel Oils (c) . 127,873 160,983 + 33,110 
Miscellaneous Oils including ” 
Av. Gas Motor Gasoline and 
Industrial fuels ... ... ... 15,275 15,556 + 281 
Coal (d)  ... sie “weg eon 6,721 3,563 — 3,158 


Fresh water (e) .. ava Nene, ieee _— 66,205 + 66,205 
TOTAL ... 209,122 314,629 + 105,507 


EXPORTS (in ships over 150 tons net register) 
(Tons Deadweight) 


(+) or (—) 

1960 1961 on 1960 

General Cargo (b2) M. .. 8,330 9,852 + 1,522 
Fuel Oil (g)... + eee 1,608 — — 1,608 


TOTAL ... 9,938 9,852 _ 86 


BUNKERS SUPPLIED (Tons) 


(+) or (+ 
1960 1961 on 1960 
Coal (d) Say abe eee aay, 208 782 — 41,827 
Fuel Oils (o). 
Alongside, ex-pipe see eee 155,879 184,931 — 20,948 
Ex Lighter ... ... ... ... 11,708 23,579 + 11,871 
TOTAL ... 169,696 159,292 — 10,404 
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FRESH WATER SUPPLIED (Tons) 


(+) or (—) 

1960 1961 on 1960 
Alongside ex-pipe (A)... ... _— 2,367 + 2,367 
Alongside ex-Lighter ... ... 28,738 22,721 — 6,017 
TOTAL ... 28,738 25,088 — 3,650 


The Report has been accepted in principle by the Government 
and as a first step in implementing its provisions current negotiations 
are taking place to obtain warehousing space both within and without 
the Port area which wil] considerably alleviate this situation. 


Passenger Services : 

291 regularly scheduled passenger liners called at the port dur- 
ing the year. In addition to the liner calls, 25 cruise ships included 
Gibraltar in their itinerary. 

44,070 passengers disembarked, there were an additional 81,114 


sightseeing passengers, and 42,372 passengers embarked from Gib- 
raltar during the year (by sea), 


Bunkering Services : 
OIL: 


Advantage has been taken of the availability of alongside berths 
to provide ships with oil bunkers more efficiently. In the latter part 
of 1959, by arrangement with the Admiralty, the Shell Company 
leased storage facilities on shore, and the first acceptance of oils into 
these tanks took place on the 10th December, 1959. On the Ist 
January, 1960, piped supplies of marine fuel, thin fuel, marine diesel 
fuel and gas oil were delivered to ships alongside. Oil bunkers are 
available ex-lighter for vessels in the Commercial Anchorage. 


Coal : 


Coal bunkers, Welsh and Yorkshire, are available at berths along- 
side the Western Arm. Bunkering is carried out by transporter 
cranes and conveyor belt. During the year the number of cranes 
was reduced from four to two. 


Presh Water Supplies: 


On 27th September, 1957, approval was obtained from the Colo- 
nial Development & Welfare Fund to proceed with the scheme for 
the provision of increased water supplies to shipping. Money has 
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been provided from the Fund for the excavation and construction of 
two reservoirs, each of 1,000,000 gallons capacity, for a new catch- 
ment area of approximately 10 acres, and for the laying of pipelines. 
Piped fresh water supplies to shipping commenced on the 20th Nov- 
vember, 1961. Fresh water continued to be supplied by lighter to 
ships in the anchorage and at non-piped berths, throughout the year. 


REGISTRY AND SEAMEN 


A total of 2,258 seamen were signed on and off in Gibraltar 
during the year and a total of 76 British seamen were taken on 
charge : 74 were admitted to hospitals, 1 detained by civil authorities 
and 1 was a Distressed Seaman. 


2 steamships totalling 131 tons net, and 95 motor ships totalling 
13,368 tons net remained on the Gibraltar Register on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1961. 


TOURISM. 


Gibraltar’s sightseeing attractions are more numerous and re- 
markable than the size of the Colony might lead one to suppose. The 
famous Apes may be seen at their home a short distance up the Rock 
while the impressive fortifications of the Upper Galleries with their 
breathtaking views of neighbouring Spain and Africa, and the 
majestic St. Michael’s Cave with its strange rock formations are 
similarly within easy reach of sightseers. Inclusive tickets for the 
Galleries, Caves and the historic Moorish Castle are obtainable at 
hotels and travel agencies. Improvements are continuously being 
carried out to make these sites of even greater interest and comfort 
to visitors. In addition the Upper Rock Recreational Area with 
its rich and colourful vegetation and magnificent views of Spain and 
the Atlantic on the one side, and Africa and the Mediterranean on 
the other, is open to all visitors without the need to obtain permits 
or produce identity documents. There is no ban on photography or 
sketching. The City Council Waterworks and their huge reservoirs 
inside the Rock are also open to visitors subject to arrangements with 
the City Council authorities who will issue permits on application. 


The Government and the Gibraltar Tourism Committee continued 
to take a lively interest in fostering the growth of tourism and in- 
creasing the amenities available. In this connection the Arts Festival 
ou Week of the Sea held in 1961 proved of considerable publicity 

ue. 


Three new hotels are in course of construction, one of them on 
the western slopes of the Rock overlooking the Bay, the second half- 
way between the older part of the Town and the area of new expansion 
to the South, and the third on the east coast above Catalan Bay Vil- 
lage. In addition the Rock Hotel is being extended and improve- 
ments have been carried out to the other hotels. The programme en- 
visages the construction of over 400 hotel rooms. 
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The City Council continues with its work of embellishing the 
Town and carrying out road improvements. 


The total number of passengers arriving, departing or visiting 
Gibraltar in 1961 by air, sea and land was 413,276 in addition to 
81,400 sightseeing passengers who came ashore from liners anchoring 
a; Gibraltar. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Air Traffic control, meteorological facilities and the maintenance 
of the airfield are the responsibility of the R.A.F. There is an agree- 
ment in force between the R.A.F. and Gibraltar Airways for the 
control of civil aircraft on the airfield. These operations are subject 
to approval by the Air Ministry in London. 

The British European Airways sixty-six seater turbo-jet Viscount 
airliners operated to Gibraltar from London seven times weekly by 
night (two via Madrid) and five times weekly by day in summer (two 
via Madrid), the flying time being about four hours. There were two 
daily air services to Tangier. 

In October, Vickers Vanguard Aircraft with a capacity for 114 
passengers, were introduced on some of the direct flights between 
Gibraltar and London, reducing the flying time between these two 
cities to 3} hours. 

British United Airways operated one weekly night service in pool 
with B.E.A. in summer and fortnightly during winter. 

Trooping flights for Service personnel based at Gibraltar were 
operated by Cunard-Eagle at an average of one return flight weekly. 
121,429 passengers landed or were picked up or were in transit 
through Gibraltar in 1961 as compared with 89,064 in 1960. 

There were 1821 commercial flights, the main operators being 
B.E.A./Gibraltar Airways, Royal Air Maroc and B.U.A. and Cunard- 


Roads and Vehicles 


The upkeep of roads is for the most part the responsibility of 
the City Council, in which the roads are vested by law. The length 
of road open for traffic is 54 miles in the city, 4 miles in the South 
district and about 3} miles in the area of North Front and Catalan 
Bay. All roads are in good condition and suitable for motor traffic. 

A total of 5,885 vehicles exclusive of Service Vehicles was licen- 
sed to run in Gibraltar on 31st December, 1961. This total is made 
up as follows :— 
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Buses, Coaches, ete. 
Other Road Vehicles .. a 
Motor Cycles ..........scccscssssseseees 496 


POSTS 


The overland daily service to and from the United Kingdom 
and the Continent via Spain and France operated throughout the 
year. 


An average of four direct mails to New York per month were 
despatched by vessels of the Italian Line. Direct mails received from 
New York also averaged four a month. 


The direct daily service, Sundays excepted, to and from Tangier 
ced maintained throughout the year by the Bland Line ferry ‘‘Mons 
pe.” 


The Air mail service to and from London was kept up by British 
European Airways aircraft which also covered the branch service be- 
tween Madrid and Gibraltar and vice-versa 4 days per week. Direct 
Viscount aircraft brought the services to 14 flights per week in the 
ort months and to an average of 10 per week in the winter 
mon 


Daily flights to and from Tangier by Gibraltar Airways and 
Royal Air Maroc were maintained during the year. 


Parcel Post despatches by sea from Great Britain averaged five 
per month. In the main cargo vessels were used. P. & O., Orient 
and Union Castle Liners conveyed also an average of 4 parcel post 
mails per month from Gibraltar to Great Britain. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The automatic Telephone Service is owned by the City Council. 


The installation of the new 600 line equipment was completed 
during August, 1961. A total of 200 lines were used to replace exist- 
ing worn out equipment installed in 1926, thus allowing a net increase 
in capacity of 400 lines. 


The whole of the extension was taken up by the end of 1961, and 
a new waiting list started. The question of acquiring a further ex- 
euanee: extension will have to be given early consideration by the 
Council. 


The number of telephones, inclusive of extension instruments, con- 
nected by the end of the year stood at 3236, an increase of 482 on 
the previous year. 


A total of 8,717,366 calls were made through the exchange during 
the year, an increase of 629,857 on the 1960 figure. 
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Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


Press 


The following newspapers were published in the Colony during 
61: 


Language 
Gibraltar Chronicle (daily) English 
El Calpense (daily) Spanish 
Gibraltar Post (weekly) English 
Vox (weekly) English & 
Spanish 


A large number of press correspondents and journalists again 
visited Gibraltar during the year. As in 1960, the majority of them 
came specifically at the invitation of the Gibraltar Tourism Committee 
in connection with the promotion of tourism. 


Early in 1961, an invitation was received from the Colonial Office 
for two journalists from Gibraltar to visit the United Kingdom as 
guests of Her Majesty’s Government. Following consultation with 
local press representatives, Mr. E. J. Campello, Editor of ‘‘Vox’’ and 
Mr. A. P. Montegriffo, Assistant Editor of the ‘‘Gibraltar Post” were 
nominated and in April they proceeded to the United Kingdom. Their 
stay lasted four weeks, and on their return they were both most appre- 
ciative of all the arrangements made for them by the Colonial Office 
and the Central Office of Information. This was the first occasion 
that any local journalist had been invited to participate in a sponsored 
tour and it proved highly successful. 


Broadcasting 


The first radio system operated in Gibraltar was a Radio Dis- 
tribution system established in 1934 by Messrs. Radio Distribution 
(Gibraltar) Ltd. The Service included a number of programmes of 
local origin but consisted mainly of relays from overseas. 


In 1940, the station was requisitioned by the Governor for Com- 
mand entertainment and was jointly controlled by the Chief Signals 
Officer and the Command Welfare Officer. In 1943, the Company 
was liquidated and the equipment was bought by the War Department 
which has continued to operate the service ever since. 


In 1943, a medium wave transmitter was brought into operation 
by the Ministry of Information. This became known as ‘‘Radio Gib- 
raltar” and its programmes consisted of relays of and transcriptions 
from the B.B.C. in Spanish, English and Arabic together with a cer- 
tain amount of news in Spanish and other material originating in 
Gibraltar. In 1944 ‘‘Radio Gibraltar’’ was broadcasting 10} hours a 
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day of which about 33 hours were relayed from the B.B.C. The 
station closed down on the 31st July, 1945 and from then until Nov- 
ember, 1946, the only radio transmitting facilities available in Gibral- 
tar were those provided by the military authorities on the wired sys- 
tem originally installed by Messrs. Radio Distribution (Gibraltar) 
Ltd. This system, which is still in operation, continues to function 
as an independent unit under the control of the Chief Signals Officer 
who is assisted by a staff of five civilians, two of whom are employed 
on the technical side and three in the programme section. There are 
approximately 500 subscribers. 


In 1946 a small transmitter was purchased by the Government 
from the R.A.F. and maintained for Government by the Royal Corps 
of Signals; radiating approximately 80 watts it could be heard any- 
where in Gibraltar. It was used mainly for short broadcasts such as 
addresses by the Governor, the relay of public ceremonies and the 
announcement of the winning numbers in the weekly Government 
Lottery draws. 


Late in 1956, approval was given for the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment Broadcasting Service on the lines of Radio Gibraltar, with 
the important difference that time was to be made available on the air 
for commercial broadcasting. The existing transmitter was accord- 
ingly replaced by two new ones of 4 kilowatt each operating on an 
unchanged frequency of 1484 kcls. and a wave length of 202.2 metres. 
At the beginning of 1961 a 2 kilowatt transmitter (which is geared 
down to 1 kilowatt) was also acquired. The new service which is 
under the overall supervision of the Public Relations Officer began 
broadcasting 94 hours a day (with a slight increase on Saturdays and 
Sundays) on the 16th February, 1958. 4 hours were reserved daily 
for commercial broadcasting. The daily total of hours on the air was 
increased later in 1958 to 114 hours, of which 5 were made available 
for commercial purposes. 


After three years during which the co-ordination of Commercial 
Broadcasting was in the hands of concessionnaires, direct responsi- 
bility for this service was taken over by Government on the Ist 
March, 1961. This take-over was not an easy task but it was achieved 
reasonably smoothly and, what is more important, to the apparent 
satisfaction of advertisers. 


Additional studio accommodation provided late in 1959 proved 
invaluable during 1961 in view of the Station’s additional commit- 
ments. Difficulty, however, began to be experienced during the year 
in attending the public, dealing with the administrative work of the 
station and storage. Once again, the Military Authorities, to whom 
an approach was made, very kindly came to the rescue and made avail- 
able an adjoining casemate. By the end of 1961 this had been con- 
verted into an administrative wing with storage capacity. As in 1959, 
the new premises were unofficially opened by His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, General Sir Charles Keightley. The premises now consist of 
2 studios, 2 control rooms and 2 transmitter rooms, in addition to the 
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new administrative wing. The total number of hours on the air dur- 
ing 1961 was 4,556, giving an average of approximately 88 hours per 
week. Of this total 2,993 hours were devoted to broadcasts in English 
and 1,563 to Spanish programmes. These figures include commercial 
programmes totalling 477 hours i in English end 752 in Spanish. 


The staff of Radio Gibraltar during 1961 consisted of an Execu- 
tive Officer, one male script-writer/announcer, six female announcers 
(four permanent, two temporary), one recording assistant, one part- 
time news reporter, one part-time sports reporter, two engineers (part- 
time, shared with the Forces Broadcasting Service), and a weekly 
chronicler (part-time). This represented a slight increase over the 
previous year and was designed to enable the station to cope with the 
additional work arising from commercial broadcasting. As already 
stated, responsibility therefore was assumed on the 1st March, and 
the staff, though somewhat pressed at times, (particularly when leave 
and sickness were involved), has been able to discharge the additional 
commitments efficiently. 


The work of the staff throughout the year was supplemented by & 
number of individuals in an honorary capacity who gave broadcasts, 
talks and commentaries, 


Every effort continued to be made to achieve a reasonable balance 
in the programmes broadcast. These consisted of such items as local 
news, children’s programmes, opera and ballet music, talks produced 
locally and from scripts furnished by the Central Office of Informa- 
tion, reports on current events, General Knowledge programmes for 
schools and adults, and Brains Trusts. Other regular features were 
relays of the B.B.C.’s General Overseas Service and programmes pro- 
vided by the B.B.C. Transcription Service. Special broadcasts dur- 
ing 1961 covered, inter alia, the visit to Gibraltar of H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother, Commonwealth Technical Training Week 
in Gibraltar, the Gibraltar Arts Week and the Week of the Sea. 
Thanks to the great courtesy and co-operation afforded by the Portu- 
guese National Broadcasting Corporation and other Authorities, it 
was also possible to send a team of commentators to Lisbon to give a 
live broadcast on the Association football match between England 
and Portugal in the World Cup series. 


Early in 1961, discussions took place with representatives of the 
various religious denominations in Gibraltar in order to arrange for 
the regular broadcast of religious services on Sundays. Taking as a 
basis the number of adherents of each denomination as shown in the 
1951 Census (which has subsequently been proved by the 1961 Census 
to be substantially the same at the present time) agreement was reach- 
ed for the broadcast of such services on a proportional basis. As a 
result, religious services are now being broadcast every Sunday from 
the Cathedral of St. Mary the Crowned (Catholic), the Cathedral of 
the Holy Trinity (Church of England), the Church of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church (Church of Scotland) and the Methodist Church. 
It was also agreed at the discussions referred to that the daily service 
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broadcast by the B.B.C. every morning should be relayed over Radio 
Gibraltar and this has been done. In addition to these regular reli- 
gious broadcasts, special services were relayed from the Cathedral of 
St. Mary the Crowned and the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity at 
Easter and Christmas. 


The 1,563 hours devoted to Spanish programmes (exclusive of 
commercial programmes) mainly consisted of news bulletins relayed 
from the European Service of the B.B.C., Transcriptions in Spanish, 
era produced in the studio and commercial broadcasts. 


weekly programme folder is published as a free supplement to 
the Gibran Chronicle, and copies are also available free to the public 
at the Post Office, Colonial Secretariat and newsagents. 


Films 


There is no film production in the Colony. Documentary films 
issued by the Central Office of Information and the British Council 
are exhibited at the Calpe Institute (mainly to school children) and 
ner also available to clubs and organisations with facilities for ex- 

ibition. 


Information Services 


The duties of Public Relations Officer continued to be discharged 
by the Chief Assistant Secretary. The work consisted mainly of the 
issue of press communiques on matters of general interest, the dis- 
tribution of films, articles, publications and photographs supplied by 
the Central Office of Information and in effecting liaison with jour- 
nalists and photographers visiting the Colony. 


Chapter 13: Local Forces 


The military training of Gibraltarians was first seriously con- 
sidered during 1938 in connection with the planning for the possible 
evacuation of civilians. It was suggested that men of suitable age 
should be retained for local recruitment to the Royal Artillery. Even- 
tually it was decided to raise by voluntary enlistment a self-contained 
unit to be known as the Gibraltar Defence Force and the Ordinance 
giving legislative effect to this decision was enacted in March, 1939. 


An Anti-Aircraft Section was raised soon afterwards and by the 
outbreak of war in September 1939 this part of the Force had already 
been fully trained. Medical, Signal, Coast, Defence, Fire and Motor 
Transport Sections were then embodied and intensive training imme- 
diately commenced. Subsequently a number of young men who had 
been under the age for military service when evacuation took place 
in 1940 were allowed to volunteer and return to Gibraltar for enlist- 
ment in the Force. During the course of the war the Medical and 
Coast Defence Sections were disbanded and the men so released were 
transferred to the Anti-Aircraft Section. 


After the return of the evacuated civil population in 1944 it was 
decided to make six months’ service in the Gibraltar Defence Force 
compulsory for all fit men between the ages of 18 and 22 and the 
Ordinance was amended accordingly. In 1947 further amendments 
extended the age limit to 41 and made all British subjects of relevant 
age, whether Gibraltarians or not, with certain exceptions, liable to 
be called up for six months’ compulsory service in Gibraltar. All who 
had served in the Force were to remain liable to further call-up in 
an emergency so long as they were under the age of 41, while those 
below the age of 28 were also liable to two weeks refresher courses 
every alternate year. 


In December 1956 the Defence Force Ordinance was repealed 
and replaced by an Ordinance entitled the Gibraltar Defence Force 
Ordinance which followed the same general principles but widened 
the scope. It made provision, for example, for the establishment of 
a Regular Force, consisting of the permanent cadre and such recruits 
as might be under training at any time, and in addition a Reserve of 
Officers and a Reserve of soldiers. Thirty-eight officers were commis- 
sioned for the Reserve of Officers during 1957. 


Early in 1958 as part of the reorganization of the Garrison the 
Gibraltar Defence Force assumed an infantry role and on the 30th 
August, 1958, was renamed ‘‘The Gibraltar Regiment’’ but a Gunner 
Troop (Coast Artillery) was still included in the establishment of this 
Regiment which thus retains the link established with the Royal Artil- 
lery at the Force’s inception in 1939. 


Further changes were made in 1960. Provision was made where- - 


by persons who wished to do their military service at the age of 17 
could volunteer to do so. A Reserve of non-commissioned officers was 
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established. From December of that year the period of compulsory 
initial training was reduced from six months to four and arrange- 
ments were made for two intakes to be received for training each year. 
On the 28th April, 1960, the Regiment became of age and in the 
course of anniversary ceremonies to mark the occasion the Regiment 
received a new badge. 


The Regiment has always taken a full share in ceremonial occa- 
sions including the Ceremony of the Keys, mounting guard outside 
the Governor’s residence and special parades. Since its inception the 
permanent officers of the Regiment, including the Commanding Offi- 
cer, have been Gibraltarians holding the Governor’s commission. There 
were seventy-six men, including volunteers aged 17, called up for 
training in 1961. 


Chapter 14: Cultural Activities 


The Calpe Institute which is centrally situated in Main Street 
is recognised as a central meeting place for Gibraltar and such widely 
differing events are staged there as meetings of the Gibraltar Amateur 
Athletic Association, Arbitration Tribunals, Canasta Drives for 
Charity and Government promotion examinations—apart from the 
regular meetings of all the various groups and societies, which go to 
make up the normal life of the Institute. The facilities of the 
Institute are always at the disposal of any group of individuals who 
wish to band together and pursue some activity in which they are 
interested. Those already in existence include the Archaeological, 
Calpe Artists’, Photographic and Gibraltar and Campo Area Horti- 
cultural Societies and Country Dancing, Fencing, Chess and Drama 
Groups. 


During 1958 a change took place in the constitution of the Calpe 
Institute. The representative of the British Council was withdrawn 
by agreement with the Government of Gibraltar, who then assumed 
responsibility for the Calpe Institute and appointed a Director. The 
British Council continue to provide generous support in the form 
of books, newspapers, periodicals, films, gramophone records, etc., and 
the work of the Institute carries on very much as before. 


Since 1944 the Institute has built up an excellent library of 
modern books on all subjects, which now numbers over 5,000 books. 
Most of these have been supplied by the British Council. The number 
of members continues to increase steadily and the very large number 
of schoolchildren using the library is most satisfactory. 


Over 400 documentary films are now contained in the Calpe 
Institute Library and these are used for the illustration of talks and 
lectures to schools and the general public. 


Medical films, supplied by the British Council, are available to 
the medical profession in Gibraltar in conjunction with the local 
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branch of the B.M.A. Other films are borrowed frequently by the 
St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, Fire Brigade, Civil Defence, Police, 
Gibraltar Automobile Club, Hospitals and Army Units. 


There is in the Institute an art studio and this is well-patronised 
by the Calpe Artists’ Society who hold annually a Winter and Sum- 
mer Exhibition of their work. Lectures are given on the work of 
both British and foreign artists and visiting artists have staged exhi- 
bitions of their work combined with lectures. 


Thanks to the generosity of the Mackintosh Trust a considerable 
sum of money was made available for the purchase of coloured alides 
from the National Gallery and the Institute now possesses a very fine 
collection. These are being made the basis of a series of lectures 
throughout the year and are also shown to schools. 


A thoroughly successful event each year is the Gibraltar Drama 
Festival in which local drama groups present one-act plays during 
the Festival Week, which is organised by the Royal Army Educa- 
tion Corps. However, the most exciting dramatic event in the year 
was probably the Group 56 Theatre-in-the-Round production of Euri- 
pides’ Hippolytus, which took place in the Calpe Institute during the 
Gibraltar Arts Festival. This production aroused tremendous enthu- 
siasm throughout Gibraltar and it was necessary to put on three 
extra performances after the Festival had ended. 


The Dockyard Choral Society continued with another of their 
always ambitious and always successful productions. This year it 
was ‘‘Call Me Madam.”’ 


The Gibraltar and Campo Area Horticultural Society arranged a 
full programme of lectures and demonstrations. The annual Flower 
Show, held in April, is now a well established event and to it has 
been added a Spring Flower Show earlier in the year. 


‘*Les Amis de la Culture Frangaise,” under the leadership of the 
French Consul, meet monthly and films are shown in French, lectures 
given and short dramatic pieces performed by visiting artistes. 


THE GIBRALTAR MUSEUM 


The Gibraltar Museum is housed within a building known as 
“Ordnance House.” Although its architecture is similar in design 
to many other 18th century houses in Gibraltar, the core of the 
building, together with adjoining ‘‘Bomb House,” was probably at 
one time part of a Moorish palace and the well-preserved 14th cen- 
tury ‘‘Steam Bath’’ in the basement is one of the finest Moorish 
buildings extant in Gibraltar. 


The present Museum was founded in 1930 by the then Governor, 
General Sir Alexander J. Godley, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., and the Chair- 
man of the first Committee of Management was Lt.-Col. M. E. Mas- 
eall, D.S.O., O.B.E., R.A., who was also President of the Gibraltar 
Society. Archaeological, botanical and zoological material was col- 
lected and appeals were launched in Gibraltar and the United King- 
dom for historical relics to form the nucleus of a Museum collection. 
In addition, a fund was started for the purchase of pictures and 
engravings of historical events connected with Gibraltar. The re- 
sponse to this appeal was generous and the Museum soon developed 
under a Committee of Management. After the Second World War, 
the Museum was completely reorganized and, in 1946, the Gibraltar 
Government agreed to increase its annual grant so that it was possible 
to employ a full-time Curator. Under the Chairmanship of the late 
Rev. F. E. Brown, D.S.O., the Museum continued to expand and a 
number of valuable acquisitions were made. 


In 1957, the Governor appointed a new Committee of Manage- 
ment on which Legislative Council, the City Council, the Gibraltar 
Tourism Committee, the Service Departments and the Government 
are represented. The Chairman is the Hon. J. A. Hassan, C.B.E., 
M.V.O., Q.C., J.P. Apart from the Museum and its contents, the 
Committee is concerned with the preservation and recording of all the 
historical monuments of importance in Gibraltar. 


The number of visitors to the Museum during 1961 was 14,570 
this includes 2,455 schoolchildren from the ss. Dunera during its 
calls as part of the educational cruises with children from United 
Kingdom schools. 


PART III. 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Gibraltar is situated in latitude 36° 7’ N and longitude 5° 21’ W 
and stands out, steeply and suddenly, from the adjoining low-lying 
Spanish territory to which it is connected by a sandy isthmus about 
1 mile long and 3 mile wide. Five miles across the Bay to the 
west lies the Spanish port of Algeciras and 20 miles across the 
Straits, to the south, is Africa. The Mediterranean lies on the east. 
The distance to the United Kingdom is approximately 1,400 miles 
by sea. Ss 


The Rock runs from north to south for a length of nearly 3 
miles. It is } of a mile wide and has a total area of 2} square 
miles. Its highest point is 1,396 feet. The top of the Rock is a 
sharp, knife-edge ridge extending for about a mile and a half from 
the north escarpment, which is completely inaccesible, and the 
sloping gradually to the south for about a mile, to terminate at the 
southern extremity, Europa Point, in perpendicular cliffs about.a 
hundred feet high. The whole upper length of the eastern face is 
inaccessible and the steep upper half of the westerm slopes is un- 
inhabited. 


Geologically, Gibraltar may be divided into two main parts. The 
first is the plain to the north, which consists of sand to a depth of 
some 30 feet, followed by some 4 feet of clay, a bed of coarse sand 
2} feet thick, and limestone. The second is the mass of the Rock 
itself, extending southwards from the north cliff to Europa Point 
and consisting of compact grey limestone, probably of Jurassic age, 
overlaid in parts with dark shales, limestone breccia or sands. 


There are no permanent natural water supplies in Gibraltar, 
the two main sources being the water catchments on the rock face, 
which collect rainwater and supply the reservoirs hollowed out in- 
side the Rock, and the wells on the sandy plain to the north. 


The climate of Gibraltar is temperate. During the winter 
months the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west and 
occasionally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. The 
mean minimum and maximum temperatures during this period are 
54°F and 65°F respectively. 


The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A warm 
breeze laden with moisture, known as the ‘‘Levanter,’’ strikes the 
eastern face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causes a 
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cloud pall to hang over the city and bay. During this period the 
climate is humid and relaxing. The minimum and maximum tem- 
peratures in the summer are 55°F and 85°F respectively. 


The rainy season is spread over the period from September to 
May. The average annual rainfall is 35 inches, but, as shown in the 
following diagram, the actual fall is subject to considerable varia- 
tion. 


Vegetation in Gibraltar is rich and varied on the western upper 
slopes and in the Alameda Gardens. 517 species of plants, exclusive 
of ferns and grasses, have been listed as growing on the Rock, one of 
them, the Gibraltar Candytuft or Iberis Gibraltarica, being found 
nowhere else in Europe. Trees include Scotch pine, spruce fir, 
Californian cypress, and wild olives, with a sprinkling of pepper, 
fig, orange, lemon, almond and palm-trees. A number of specimens 
of eactus are to be found, together with many flowering tree shrubs 
such as Mimosa pudia, Magnolias, Wild Mallows and Acacia. Vege- 
tation is at its best between the months of October and May, the hot 
sun and scanty rainfall tending to give the Rock a somewhat barren 
appearance during the summer months. Experiments aimed at cul- 
tivating the wild olive trees which cover the upper western slopes 
are now in progress. 


Broadly speaking, the effect of the physical structure has been 
to concentrate the population on the western side of the Rock, re- 
sulting in the densely populated town area, as shown on the map, 
and in the slightly more spacious residential district further towards 
the south. Building developments, however, are gradually linking 
both parts together and the need to use all available sites for housing 
is creating a new residential area on the plain to the north. On the 
east side of the Rock is Catalan Bay, a small village with some 350 
inhabitants. 


The natural features of Gibraltar preclude all possibility of agri- 
cultural and major industrial production. Gibraltar is however 
admirably suited and situated for the development of a flourishing 
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tourist trade and every effort is made in this connection to ensure 

and comfort in communications. Tourists travelling from 
Europe to North Africa and vice versa find Gibraltar a convenient 
stopping-off place. The daily air service from the United Kingdom 
links up with a daily service to Tangier. Those travelling by sea 
may obtain passages to the United Kingdom, Italy, the U.S.A. and, 
on the Union Castle and Orient lines, to places on the Africa and 
Australia routes. Motorists may travel easily and economically to 
and from North Africa on the inter-continental car-ferry. 


Chapter 2: History 


Prior to 711 A.D., Gibraltar appears to have been devoid of 
any permanent settlement. It is clear, however, from Prehistoric, 
Punic, and classical remains discovered in caves, that the peninsula 
was from time to time frequented by Prehistoric man or used as a 
base by Mediterranean merchantmen. The cultural centre of the 
Bay was located at Carteya, an important Punic and Roman port 
near the banks of the river Guadarranque, between the modern towns 
of La Linea and Algeciras. 


According to the Arab historians, Tariq bin Ziyad, a Berber 
leader and subordinate of the Arab commander Musa bin Nusair, 
landed at, or near, Gibraltar on the 27th April 711 A.D. The Mos- 
lems had ‘attempted earlier raids on the adjoining Spanish coast, but 
Tariq’s attack, aided by the Byzantine Governor of Ceuta, is gener- 
ally regarded as the first major attempt by the Arabs to land in the 
Iberian peninsula. The name ‘‘Gibraltar’’ is a corruption of the 
Arabic words ‘‘Jabal Tariq” (Tariq’s mountain). A later name 
Jabal al Fath (The Mountain of Conquest), found in some Arabic 
sources, never superseded it. It is extremely doubtful whether 
Gibraltar was anything more than a defence post until 1160 A.D. 
when the Almohad monarch ‘Abd el M’umin’ founded a city in the 
peninsula. This city contained mosques and palaces and elaborate 
water channels were constructed in the Upper Rock to link up natural 
water supplies with the habitations and gardens beneath. There was 
also a communal cistern in the City, a windmill on the summit and 
well-designed defences. A contemporary writer compared Gibraltar 
of that time to a ‘“‘club”, wielded by successive Moslem monarchs 
a the Christians who were slowly pushing south towards the 
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Between 1309 and 1333, Gibraltar was held by the Spaniards, 
but in 1333 is was recaptured by the Marinid (Moroccan) monarch 
Abu 1|’Hassan and it is almost entirely from this period that the 
Moorish remains in Gibraltar belong, the ‘‘Moorish Castle”, the 
‘‘Moorish Bath”, defence works, water cisterns and look-out posts. 
Gibraltar was heavily refortified as a ‘‘Citadel of Islam,’’ but in spite 
of vast expenditure it was insufficient to prevent the City’s final fall, 


in part brought about by constant dissension between the rulers of 
Moroceo and Granada. 


The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on 
20th August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently became 
Patron Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock till 1704. 
Three years previously England and Holland had joined with Austria 
and the Holy Roman Empire in an alliance for a war against France 
and Spain, the war of the Spanish Succession. 


The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, appeared in 
the Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo- 
Dutch fleet. A landing force of about 1,800 British and Dutch 
marines was set ashore near the North Front. The marines made 
towards the town, the defenders found opposition was hopeless and 
on 24th July surrender was made. However, the Spaniards did not 
give up hope of recapturing the Rock, and the British forces were 
subjected to occasional sieges. The Great Siege, as it is called, may 
be said to date from 13th September, 1779, when the first gun was 
fired in the long struggle against the large Franco-Spanish army 
under the Due de Crillon. 


The British Governor was General Augustus Elliott and under 
his tireless and able leadership the garrison, though out-numbered 
by four to one, held out for three years, seven months and twelve 
days. Since 12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates were opened 
after the Great Siege, there has been no attempt to capture the Rock 
from the British. With the end of the Napoleonic Wars, Gibraltar 
-< ear to make steady progress without threat of siege or large- 

le raids. 


Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the stra- 
tegic value of Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45. Gib- 
raltar was a key point in the anti-submarine campaign in both wars. 
Patrols went out to keep the Straits clear, and the bay was very 
important as an assembly point for convoys. The Dockyard worked 
at full pressure for the repairing of British and Allied warships. 


The outstanding event of the second World War was the evacua- 
tion of almost the entire civil population in July/November, 1940; 
some 16,700 people were sent to Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
A repatriation scheme was begun in 1944 and completed in 1951. 


An important constitutional advance was made with the inaugura- 
tion of the Legislative Council by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh in November, 1950. Details are given in the next chapter. 


The post-war years have been marked by considerable expansion 
and progress in the social and in the economic spheres. In the social 
sphere the Government has taken an ever-increasing interest in the 
development of the Medical, Educational, Housing and Social Security 
Services. The Medical Services are now available for all on a scale 
of charges which takes into account the income of the patient while 
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financial assistance is given to those requiring specialist treatment 
in the U.K. and elsewhere. Free education is provided up to the age 
of 15 and Scholarship schemes, both private and Government, were 
instituted shortly after the return of the civilian population at the 
end of the war. The Education Ordinance enacted in 1950 marked 
the firm establishment of the educational system evolved since 1945. 
Continued increase in the population also since the end of the war 
rendered necessary the initiation of large scale building projects on 
the part of the Government and although the problem is yet far from 
a satisfactory solution, much progress has been made and the appear- 
ance of the Rock has undergone a startling change with the emerg- 
ence of large blocks of flats on every convenient site. Social Security 
Schemes, details of which are given under Chapter 7 were introduced 
by the enactment in 1952 of the Employment Injuries Insurance 
Ordinance and in 1956 of the Social Insurance and the Non-Con- 
tributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinances. 


Owing to the geographical position and natural limitations of 
Gibraltar, its economic progress depends to some extent on a number 
of external factors, the principal one being the commercial needs and 
demands of neighbouring countries. Within Gibraltar itself, how- 
ever, progress has been, and continues to be made, chiefly in the 
development of Gibraltar as a tourist centre. The activities in this 
field, which are described in more detail in Chapter 11 of Part II are 
combined with, and partly include, the Port Development Scheme 
which is designed to attract to Gibraltar even greater numbers of 
ships than in the past. 


Since the war, too, Gibraltar has gained in importance from the 
R.A.F. airport which is extensively used by civilian operators and 
which combines with the existing and expanding land and sea travel 
facilities to make Gibraltar a centre of communications for the Medi- 
terranean and between Europe and Africa. 


Industrial development is necessarily restricted by limitations 
of space and natural resources but a fish and fruit canning factory 
has been established since the war and an area of ground at North 
Front has been allocated for the modernisation and expansion of other 
local industries such as coffee and tobacco processing, garment-making 
and wine bottling. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


The constitution of Gibraltar is defined by the Gibraltar (Legis- 
lative Council) Order in Council, 1950 dated 3rd February, 1950, by 
Letters Patent of 28th February, 1950 and by Royal Instructions of 
the latter date. The constitution is that of a Crown Colony. Execu- 
tive authority is vested in the Governor, who previously to November, 
1950 had also legislative powers but is now President of the Legisla- 
tive Council. The Governor is also Commander-inChief. 


In formulating policy for the administration of the Colony the 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Council composed of four ex- 
officio members, viz., the Deputy Fortress Commander, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary, and of 
four unofficial members. The unofficial members are appointed by 
the Governor on instructions received from the Secretary of State 
and, unless it is otherwise provided in the instrument of their appoint- 
ment, they hold office for three years. The Governor has power, 
subject to the disallowance of the Crown acting through the Secretary 
of State, to make temporary appointments to fill certain vacancies. 


The Governor, in the execution of his powers and authorities, is 
required to consult with the Executive Council in all cases except 
those in which, in his judgment, the Government service would be 
materially prejudiced by consultation, or in cases too unimportant 
to need the Council’s advice or too urgent to admit of their advice 
being obtained in the requisite time, but in the last-mentioned case 
he must communicate to the Council at the earliest moment the mea- 
sures he has taken and the reasons for them. 


The Governor alone is entitled to submit questions to the Execu- 
tive Council, but unofficial members can request him to submit ques- 
tions proposed by them and if he refuses they can require the refusal 
to be recorded in the minutes. It is open to the Governor to take 
decisions upon any matter in opposition to the advice of the Council, 
but in such case a report must be furnished to the Secretary of State. 


The Legislative Council which was inaugurated by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh on 23rd November, 1950 consists of 
the Governor as President, the Speaker, three ex-officio members, 
namely, the Colonial Secretary, Attorney-General and Financial 
Secretary, two members nominated by the Governor of whom at least 
one must be unofficial, and seven elected unofficial members. A 
Speaker was appointed on the 24th May, 1959. The Governor may 
summon any official as an Extraordinary Member of the Council, but 
no such member may vote. Nominated and elected members normally 
retain their seats until dissolution of the Council. The Council may 
consider and dispose of any Bill or motion relating to the peace, 
order or good government of the Colony, but no measure which would 
create a charge upon the public funds or affect taxation may be 
proceeded upon without the consent of the Governor. Powers are 


reserved to the Governor to pass into law, without the consent of the 
Council, any measures if it is in his opinion expedient in the interests 
of public order, public faith or good government so to do; exercise 
of these powers must be reported to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The assent of the Governor is required to all legislation, 
which also remains subject to disallowance by the Crown. Bills of 
certain classes may not be assented to without the prior concurrence 
of the Crown, conveyed through the Secretary of State. In 1960 
the Secretary of State agreed that the annual and supplementary 
Estimates of the Colony need no longer be submitted to London for 
approval. 


Elected and nominated members of the Legislative Council con- 
tinued to be closely associated with the work and policy of Govern- 
ment Departments. Under these arrangements the Governor designates 
one of the unofficial members of the Legislative Council as the Chief 
Member. Normally the Chief Member is the group leader or other 
person who appears to the Governor to command the greater measure 
of confidence among the unofficial members of the Legislative Council 
and he is normally consulted by the Colonial Secretary and the 
Financial Secretary on matters of policy. 


Other members of the Legislative Council are designated as the 
Members for the Departments or subjects supervised by them. 


Their functions are : 


(i) to introduce in Executive Council, subject to the Gov- 
ernor’s approval, questions relating to their Departments 
or subjects; 

(ii) to facilitate, in association with the appropriate Head of 
Department, the implementation of decisions of the Gov- 
ernor in Council relating to their Departments or subjects; 

(iii) to assist with the conduct in Legislative Council of Gov- 
ernment business relating to their Departments or sub- 
jects. 


On matters of Departmental policy there is close and regular con- 
sultation and cooperation between members and Heads of Depart- 
ments. 


The normal life of the Legislative Council is five years. Elec- 
tions for the Legislative Council and the franchise are regulated by 
local legislation, the relevant statute being the Elections Ordinance, 
1950 (No. 15 of 1950). Subject to certain exceptions and to com- 
pliance with provisions relating to registration, the franchise is exer- 
eisable by all adult British subjects and citizens of the Republic 
of Ireland who have been ordinarily resident in Gibraltar for a con- 
tinuous period of twelve months ending on the qualifying date for 
registration as an elector. The Ordinance contains provision for the 
registration of electors who during a part or the whole of the qualify- 
ing period were resident in neighbouring Spanish territory. Mem- 
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bers of the Armed Forces not domiciled in Gibraltar are, however, 
excluded. The system of proportional representation is used for vot- 
ing. The Ordinance contains provision for the conduct of elections, 
the presentation of election petitions, the limitation of candidates’ 
expenses, election offences, and other connected matters. It applies 
generally to elections for the City Council also, save that the system 
of proportional representation is not used. 


The fourth election for the Legislative Council was held on the 
23rd September, 1959; 13 candidates were nominated for the seven 
available seats. About 8,800 votes were polled out of a total electo- 
rate of some 13,300, the proportion of registered electors who voted 
being about 66%. Of the seven members elected, three were members 
of the Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights, one belonged 
to the Transport and General Workers’ Union and three were inde- 
pendents. 


Nominations to the Executive Council were announced on 12th 
October, 1959; of the four persons nominated three were elected mem- 
bers and one a nominated member of the Legislatve Council. 


The names of members of Executive and Legislative Councils are 
given at Appendix XVI. 


Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council comprising 
11 members. Four councillors are appointed by the Governor and 
must include one representative each of the Naval, Military and Air 
Forces, holding office during the Governor’s pleasure, the other being 
appointed for a period of three years. Seven Councillors are elected 
and hold office for three years. Candidates for election must, in 
addition to having voters’ qualifications, be able to speak, read and 
write the English language, but are ineligible if they are servants 
of the City Council or (with certain exceptions) Government servants. 


Seven candidates were nominated for the City Council election 
on the 2nd December, 1959. They were therefore declared elected 
to the seven elective seats on the Council. Five of the elected mem- 
bers belonged to the Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights 
and two were independents. A vacancy was caused by the death of 
one of the former in November 1960 and a by-election was held in 
1961. 


The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. It is 
responsible, for instance, for fire prevention, enforcing public health 
measures, maintaining highways, supervising the public markets, pro- 
viding water, electricity, gas and a telephone service, and issuing 
vehicle licences, driving licences and dog licences, but hospitals, edu- 
cation and the administration of the port are the responsibility of 
the Government. The Governor has certain controlling powers in 
relation to the finances of the Council. 


Government officers are appointed by the Governor, on the re- 
commendation of the Public Service Commission, appointments to the 
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higher offices being made on the selection of the Secretary for Tech- 
nical Cooperation. The principal executive officers are the Colonial 
Secretary, Attorney-General, Financial Secretary, Medical Adminis- 
trator, Director of Education, Director of Labour and Social Secu- 
rity, Commissioner of Police, Captain of the Port, and Commissioner 
of Lands and Works. On the Judicial side there is a Chief Justice 
for the Supreme Court, a Judge of the Court of First Instance and a 
Stipendiary Magistrate for the Court of Summary Jurisdiction. In 
the absence of the Stipendiary Magistrate his place is usually taken 
by local citizens who have been appointed Justices of the Peace. De- 
tails of the judicial system of the Colony will be found in Part II, 
Chapter 9. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 


The Police carried out 6 inspections during the year; these in- 
cluded testing and adjustments of weights and measures belonging 
to Government Departments, War Department, vendors, shops, market 
stalls, ete. 


Chapter 5: Reading List 


Assort, W. C. 


Conn, S. 


Drinkwater, Col. J. 


Exuicort, J. T. 
and D. M. 


Frere, Sir B. H. T. 
Garratt, G. T. 
Howes, Dr. H. W. 


Howss, Dr, H. W. 


Kenyon, Major- 
General E. R. 


An introduction of the Documents relating to 
the International Status of Gibraltar, 1704- 
1934. London, Macmillan, 1935. 

Gibraltar in British Diplomacy in the Eight- 
eenth Century. Oxford University Press, 
1942. 

A History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 1779- 
1783. New Edition. London, 1905. (This 
is the classic description of the Great Siege 
by one who served at the time in Gibraltar). 
An Ornament to the Almeida, being the story 
of the Gibraltar City Hall. Published by the 
authors and printed by Grosvenor Press, 
Portsmouth, 1950. 

Guide to the Flora of Gibraltar and the 
Neighbourhood. Gibraltar, 1910. 

Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. London, 
Cape, 1939. 

The Story of Gibraltar. London, Philip and 
Tacey, 1946. 

The Gibraltarian. The origin and develop- 
ment of the population of Gibraltar from 
1704. Colombo, City Press, 1951. 

Gibraltar under Moor, Spaniard and Briton. 
Edited and revised by Lieut.-Col. H. A. 
Sansom. London, Methuen, 1938. 
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APPENDIX XI 
CASES OF CRIME REPORTED TO POLICE DURING THE YEAR ENDING 31.12.61. 
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APPENDIX XII 


Prison Statistics, 1961. 
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APPENDIX XIV 


Prison STATISTICS 


, (a) PoprutAtion 


In custody on Receptions Discharges In custody on 
31.12.60 during 1961 during 1961 31.12.61 


5 60 61 4 


(6) Dairy AvERAGES 


Total Convicted Daily Average Daily Average 
Daily Average Females Unconvicted ales 


‘ 6.48 - -26 6.22 


(c) ReEvIaIons 


Roman Church of Church of Metho- Evange- Ortho- No Total 
Catholic England Scotland dist list dcx Religion 


35 16 5 1 1 1 1 60 


(d) Aag Groups 
Under 16 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 50 


years to to to years Total 
20 years 25 years 50 years 
- 6 18 30 6 60 


(e) NATIONALITIES 


British (U.K.) 
Gibraltarians 


WO he oe ane eee I. on ee cen ee me 
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APPENDIX XV. 


TABLE |. 
SHOWING NUMBER AND AGGREGATE TONNAGE OF ALL SHIPS 
BY NATIONALITY WHIGH ENTERED GIBRALTAR IN 1961 
AND COMPARISON WITH TOTALS FOR 1960, 


| se. | | 
a72 | gen | 
| +13 & 4S | Increase (+) or 
Nationality | Number of Ships | 9 9& 2a Decrease (—) on 
Ze a> | 1960 
gs3 eee | 
BES ql | Totals ' 
| 28 | 
i 7a 
Albanian 1 Nil 2,561 + 
American 91 + 12 1,278,954 + 
Argentine 2 + 1 14,286 + 
“Belgian 8 - 5 73 508 + 
Brazilian 9 - 3 48,621 — 
British 1,472 + 128 6,853,486 + 
Bulgarian 61 + 8 258,689 + 
Czechoslovakian Nil = 1 Nil as 
Danish 26 — 4 150,949 a 
Dutch 149 + 27 566,001 + 
Egyptian 3 — 5 12,129 pos 
Finnish 13 + 2 54,036 + 
French 58 + 12 223,191 + 
terman East 6 - 5 16,894 pes 
German West 127 + 7 296,330 _ 
Greek 88 + 12 838,332 + 
*Icelandic 6 _ 6 26,655 _— 
Indian 8 + 1 61,749 + 
Indonesian 2 + 1 4,126 = 
Italian 183 — 6 3,336,133 + 
Irish Nil — _9 Nil _ 
Teraeli 48 Nil 431,087 + 
* Japanese 16 _ 8 18,161 _ 
Lebanese 6 —- 2 33,184 + 
Liberian 41 - 9 619,041 ae 
Norwegian 114 — Vv 1,130,851 cae 
Pakistani 1 + 1 5,154 + 
Panamanian 105 + 21 311.070 + 
Polish 40 _ 7 166,940 _ 
Portuguese 14 Nil 15,550 + 
Roumanian 14 + 7 48,467 + 
Russian 310 + 8 1,589,432 + 
Swedish 43 + 4 341,657 + 
Swiss 1 _ 1 6.211 _— 
“Turkish 17 + 8 35,955 _ 
Uruguayan 1 + 1 168 + 
Yugoslay 153 - 4 817,068 - 
Others 1,683 — 408 24,930 act 
TOTAIS... 4,980 — 158(b) 19,769,506 + 2,915,444 


Corresponding Net Tonnage 10,844,486 


(a) In future years net tonnages will he shown. 


* In certain cases variations in number of vessels and corresponding tonnage 
changes appear to disagree; this is due to the wide fluctuations in tonnages of 


ships involved: 


e.g. (1) The largest Japanese vessels to call in 1961 were approximately one quarter 


of the tonnage of largest vessels calling in 1969. 


(2) In 1960, 9 large Turkish steamers called at this Port; in 1961, 17 Turkish 
vessels called, the majority of which were tugs and small ferry boats oo 


delivery voyages. 


(b) The previously published figures for) 1960. give._$471) (vessels entering the port, 
which does not agree with the above difference figure (4980 |. 168) this is due 


to the fact that 1667 miscellaneous vessels were omitted from the 1960 figures. 


APPENDIX XV. 


TABLE 2. 


GRAPH SHOWING NET TONNAGE OF ALL CLASSES OF 
d SHIPPING WHICH ENTERED GIBRALTAR 1252-1961. 


Fa) |) a) 
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APPENDIX XVI 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS , 
Executive Council 


President: The Governor. 
Ex-officio Members: The Deputy Fortress Commander 
(Brigadier C. G. Buttenshaw, D.S.0., 
O. B.E.) 
The Colonial Secretary (J. ee Bates, Esq., 
M.G., C.V.O.: - 
The Attorney-General (D. T. aE 
Roberts, Esq., O0.B.E., Q.C.) 
The Financial Secretary (C. J. Gomez, Esgq.. 
O.B.E.) 


Unofficial Members: J. A. Ilassan, Esq., C.B.E., M.V.O., Q.C., 
J.P. 


P. G. Russo, Esq., C.B.E., J.P. 
‘8. A. Seruya, Esq. 
P. J. Isola, Esq. { 


Clerk of the Council: J. L. Pitaluga, Esq. 


/ 
Legislative Council ) 
President: The Governor. 
Speaker: Major Sir Joseph Patron, 0.B.E., M.C., J.P. 
Ex Officio Members: The Colonial Secretary (J. D. Bates, Esq., 
C.M.G., C.V.O.) 
The Attorney General (D. T. E. Roberts, | 
Esq., O.B.E., QC.) 
The Financial Sceretary (C. J. Gomez, aan | 
Elected Members: J. A. Hassan, Esq., C.B.E., M.V.O., Q. on a 
A, J. Risso, Esq. <3 
A. W. Serfaty, Esq., O.B.E., J.P. 
S. A. Seruya, Esq. 
P. J. Isola, Esq. 
Mrs. D. M. Ellicott, M.B.B. 
A. J. Baldorino, Esq. | 
Nominated Memhers: P. G. Russo, Esq., C-B.E., J.P. 
Major J. M. E. Gareze, J.P. 
Clerk of the Council: J. 1. Pitaluga, Esq. 
| 
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Part IL—General Review 


In February Her Royal Highness The Princess Royal paid a 
visit to Gibraltar, her fifth in the last eight years, and as on pre- 
vious occasions she was given an enthusiastic welcome. 


General Sir Charles Keightley, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.0O., left Gib- 
raltar on the termination of his appointment as Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the 28th June. He was succeeded by General 
Sir Dudley Ward, G-O.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., who was sworn in on the 
31st July. 


A further important step in constitutional development was 
taken in September with the creation of a Council of Members to 
which much of the day to day work of Executive Council would 
be referred. Municipal Elections for the City Council were «held 
in December. Eight candidates were nominated for the seven 
seats and after a poll of 29.5% of the Electorate the seven serving 
Councillors were re-elected. Mr. A. Bacarisas, a distinguished 
Gibraltar born painter, was the first person to be made an Hono- 
rary Freeman of the City. 


In pursuance of the aims laid down in the 1962 Defence White 
Paper a plan was developed to centralise certain administrative 
functions of the three Armed Services. This resulted in some 
Army administrative installations being closed down but the 
operational strength of the Garrison was not affected. The civil- 
ian labour en:ployed by the Army was absorbed by the other Ser- 
vices, the Government and the Municipality. 


Capital expenditure by the Government was once again con- 
centrated on subsidized housing and during the course of the year, 
with the assistance of Colonial Development and Welfare funds 
267 flats were completed. Work started on new Customs Police 
and Immigration buildings at the land fronticr and plans were 
made to increase the size of the air terminal building in order to 
deal with the sharply increasing tourist traffic. Hotel accomme- 
dation for visitors will be subtantially increased as a result of new 
hotels under construction and improvements being made to 
existing hotels. Work started on Homes for 150 aged poor and 
on an extensive educational and cultural centre established under 
a £2-million Trust formed by the late John Mackintosh. 


Further progress was made with the construction of a new 
road to Catalan Bay and with an extension to the Water Catch- 
ments on which Gibraltar’s supply of water largely depends. 


A Television Company backed by the Thomson Group started 
operations in October. 


PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


The civilian population at the beginning of the century reached 
a peak of over 20,000; this was followed by a decline beginning in 
1908. The average total of resident civilians then remained bet- 
ween 17,000 and 18,000; a census taken in 1931 showed a total 
civilian population of 18,736, inclusive of certain non-residents. 
Upon the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 1936, the popula- 
tion was increased by the return of a number of Gibraltarians 
normally resident in neighbouring Spanish territory, and by the 
entry of a number of Spanish political refugees. In 1940 due to 
the war, the majority of the civil population—with the exception 
of about 3,500 able-bodied men—were evacuated to Britain and 
elsewhere. Repatriation commenced shortly before the end of 
the war and was completed by the end of 1951, by which 
time 15,373 persons had been brought back to Gibraltar. A num- 
ber of the evacuees—estimated at approximalely 2,000—did not 
exercise their option to return but settled in Britain. Notwith- 
standing this, the first post-war census, taken in 1951, showed a 
total resident civilian population of 22,848, un increase of 4,112 
over the twenty years since the previous census. 


The latest census taken in October, 1961, showed a total popu- 
lation of 24,075. This figure, which represents an increase of 
1,227 in ten years, is exclusive of persons who are merely transient 
but includes those on longer visits to Gibraltar. 


Under the Gibraltarian Status Ordinance 1962 only Gibral- 
tarians may reside in Gibraltar as of right. The Ordinance pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Register, and a “Gibraltarian’”’ 
means any person who is registered therein. Other persons may 
be granted right of residence under the Immigration Control Ordi- 
nance subject to certain conditions prescribed in that Ordinance. 

Many workers, for the most part Spaniards living in the neigh- 
bouring towns of La Linea, San Roque and Algeciras, enter Gib- 
raltar daily and return to their homes at night. 

The number of births was 561 in 1962 compared with 560 in 
1961. The corresponding birth rates were 23.2 in 1962 and 23.2 
in 1961 (for infant mortality rate see page 35). 

The number of deaths in 1962 was 212 compared with 241 in 
1961, the death rate per thousand of the population being 8.77 
compared with 8.86 in 1961. 

The 1962 birth and death rates were calculated on the estima- 
ted population at the end of 1962 (24,151). 

The 1961 rates are calculated on the census figure on the 3rd 
October, 1961 (24,075). 


Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix I. 
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Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisations. 
Emp'’oyment 
Labour demands in Gibraltar cannot be met from the resident 
population, and approximately two thirds of the labour force con- 
sists of non-domiciled workers. Most of these live in Spain and 


come in daily either by road from La Linea or by sea from Alge- 
ciras. There is no movement of labour from Gibraltar to Spain. 


Manpower statistics are derived from the exchange of insurance 
cards at the beginning of each year, and relate only to persons 
engaged in manual labour and to other workers whose remunera 
tion does not exceed £500 a year. The number of persons insured 
at the end of 1962 was 16,357 a decrease of 405 on the previous 
year. The following table shows the distribution of this labour 
force by nationality and sex with comparative figures for the end 
of each of the previous eight years :— 


1054 1055 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 


British Men 5051 4987 4776 4745 4518 4385 4274 4106 4078 
British Women 1359 1157 1228 1302 1253 1238 1351 1386 1503 
Alien Men 8290 8148 8414 8116 7847 7244 7692 7980 7666 
Alien Women* 4498 4132 3944 3711 3549 2534 3320 8200 8115 


19198 18422 18362 17874 17167 16401 16637 16762 16357 


No. unemployed 
included above —- — — 310 27 9 #14 #14 = 167 


“These figures include living-in domestic servants of whom there were 
about 2311 in 1962. 


The continued decrease in the number of British men shown 
in the table is directly related to the increase in the numbers 
(estimated at 2,800) earning more than £500 per annum, i.e. the 
upper limit of compulsory employment insurance. 


The number of British women jn insurable employment shows 
an encouraging rise during the period under review, being 
approximately 13% greater at the end of 1962 than in 1961. 


In so far as employed British Juveniles, male and female, are 
concerned, the figures available are satisfactory. In the case of 
males, the number at the end of 1962 showed an increase of 109 
over the corresponding figure in 1961 whilst in the case of femaics 
the increase was of the order of approximately 12% during the 
same period.. This reflects not only the significant increase in 
the number of school leavers but the greater tendency for females 
generally to take up employment, as well as the greater number 
of employment opportunities available. 


The continued fall in the number of alien workers is largely 
the result of the restrictions on the issue of frontier passes imposed 
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by the Spanish Authorities for political reasons since 1954. A 
number of frontier workers, many of them skilled artisans, have 
also left for France, Germany, Belgium and, more recently, Aus- 
tralia under migration schemes organised by the Spanish Govern- 
ment in consultation with the receiving countries. Some of these 
men have since returned to work in Gibraltar. 


There is scope for females usefully to take over a number of 
occupations at present discharged by males leaving the latter 
available to a greater extent for industries or occupations which 
are unsuitable for females. Measures to encourage the entry ot 
Gibraltar females into the labour force (including the regulation 
of wages in the retail distributive trade), together with the in- 
creased number of girls becoming available for employment 
because of the population ‘“‘bulge’”’, has resulted in an increase of 
approximately 20% in the number of females in employment 
during the past four years. 


Industrial Distributidn of the Labour Force 


Gibraltar has no agriculture or other natural resourees and 
apart from small coffee and tobacco processing industries 
the main sources of employment, other than with the Official 
Employers, continued to be in the wholesale or retail distributive 
trades, the hotel and catering trades, shipping services, the build- 
ing industry and private domestic service. The period unde. 
review has, however, seen the establishment of a small number 
of new factories for the manufacture of garments which it is hoped 
will continue to develop. 


The principal sources of employment continued to be with 
the Official Employers. These are the Royal Navy, Army, Royal 
Air Force, Gibraltar Government and City Council. 


In spite of the decrease in the labour force, there was little 
unsatisfied demand for unskilled male workers until late 1962. By 
that time, and in order to meet increasing demand for skilled 
labour mainly in the building industry, and to a lesser extent in 
the catering trade as well as in domestic service, employment 
permits had been granted for alien workers to enter Gibraltar on 
short term contracts, from Tangier. This influx has, to a certair 
extent, met the wastage referred to earlier. 


Additionally, and in order to meet continuing demand, the 
end of the period under review saw the possibility being explored 
of stream-lining works organisation into less labour consuming 
forms by increased mechanisation, whilst the possibility of obtain. 
ing labour from a number of new sources, hitherto untouched, for 
limited periods was also being explored. 
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Redundancy 


Towards the middle of 1961 the possibility of large scale 
redundancy in the War Department began to be apparent as @ 
result of changes in United Kingdom Defence Policy. The pros- 
pect was somewhat alarming jn view of the possible effect on the 
general economy of Gibraltar, depending as it is to such a greet 
extent on the spending potential of the Service Departments. For- 
tunately, the full effect was not scheduled to take place until the 
end of August of 1963, which gave a two year respite for plan- 
ning; it was also envisaged that certain of the tasks formerly 
performed by the War Department would be taken over by one 
of the other two Service Departments. 


Consideration of measures to mitigate the effect of this re- 
dundancy, both among Gibraltarian and alien workers, commenced 
without delay. A committee under the Chairmanship of the Chiet 
Member, the Hon. J. A. (now Sir Joshua) Hassan, was appointed 
to investigate and collate all available information on labour and 
other requirements, to be foreseen in the immediate future, in an 
endeavour to absorb any redundant industrial and non-industrial 
workers. The Official Employers Joint Industrial Council, as well 
as the associated trade unions, became extremely active in regard 
to industrial workers, whilst departmental Whitley Committees 
both of the War Department and H.M. Dockyard, the various 
branches of the Civil Service Clerical Association, and the respec- 
tive Service Authorities, dealt equally actively with the problem 
from the point of view of non-industrials. 


In so far as industrials were concerned, whilst at first glance 
it appeared that very few might be suitable for the building and 
catering industries, from which there were large scale demands, 
the fact remains that by the end of 1962 the possibility of any 
workers not being able to find employment with other employers 
proved to be remote. With regard to non-industrials, the oppor- 
tunity was given to many who might expect to become redundant 
either to join H.M. Dockyard or, alternatively, by special arrange- 
ments which included a qualifying.examination and interview by 
the Publie Service Commission, to join the service of the Govern- 
ment of Gibraltar. A number of vacancies were also filled in the 
staff of the City Council. 

The position now therefore is that in spite of reductions in 
the administrative machinery and works organisation of the War 
Department, there is little if any likelihood of redundancy affecting 
either Gibraltarian or alien workers to any significant extent. 


Unemployment 

The policy of priority in opportunity of employment to 
Gibraltarians has resulted in unemployment among able-bodied 
males being kept to a minimum. The majority of those registered 
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are either elderly persons who have retired from employment or 
physically handicapped. 

The unemployment figures in respect of frontier workers dis- 
charged from employment in Gibraltar are so small as to be insig- 
nificant. These workers are issued with special permits which 
enable them to enter Gibraltar daily during the week in order 
to report at the Central Employment Exchange for possible re- 
employment. When employment is obtained (in vacancies for 
which no suitable resident is available) the permits, which have 
no time limit, are surrendered. Unemployed alien workers, how- 
ever, are rarely able to report for any length of time as the pericd 
during which they are allowed to leave Spain by the Spanish 
authorities, if unemployed, is limited to the validity of their six- 
monthy Frontier Workers Permits. 

Unemployed persons, who are either British Subjects or res 
dent in Gibraltar, are eligible for unemployment benefit and ali 
unemployed workers, regularly proving unemployment at the 
Central Employment Exchange, are granted credits in respect of 
contributions under the Social Insurance Scheme. 


Under-employment 

There has been little under-employment during the period. 
Where it has occurred, it has been chiefly in the tobacco process- 
ing industry due to fluctuations in demand or, in the building 
trade, to bad weather. 


Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Official Employers—Industrial Employees 

Some 45% of the total labour force is employed by the Gov- 
ernment of Gibraltar, the three Service Departments and the City 
Council, known collectively as the Official Empioyers. Since 195%, 
the wages and conditions of service of industrial employees in this 
group have been regulated by the Official Employers Joint Indus- 
trial Council. As Government contracts include Fair Wages 
Clauses a substantial number of building and civil engineering 
operatives in private employment also enjoy wages and conditions 
of service similar to those ruling in official employment. 


The principal official rates of pay are shown below :— 
woe Rates 
Labourers ae a ao 125/- 


Skilled Labourers... . + 131/- to 137/- 
Titular grades (1.e. caulker, 
machinist, wiremen, welder etc.) .... 142/- to 148/- 
Tradesmen—Minor (mainly 
building trades) + 153/- to 159/- 
Major (mainly 153/-* to 169/- 
engineering trades) ... *159/- for ex-apprentices. 


The above are for a standard 5-day 44-hour week and include a 
flat rate cost of living element of 31/- per week which is payable 
to British workers with a right to reside in Gibraltar and all others 
who are actually domiciled in Gibraltar. The rates payable to 
women continued generally to be two-thirds of the comparable inclu- 
sive male rates although a claim for revision to four-fifths was under 
consideration at the end of the year. 


Juvenile workers received a basic rate for age with a propor- 
tionate cost of living allowance, while apprentices were paid accord- 
ing to an annual incremental scale. 


Overtime for workers in official employment was paid at time and 
a half on the inclusive rate for work on weekdays, and double time 
for work on Sundays, and in most cases also for work on weekdays 
between midnight and 6 am. Work on public holidays was paid at 
time and a half plus holiday pay. 


Official Employers—Non-Industrial Employees 


The Government of Gibraltar and the City Council have Whitley 
type committees to negotiate the salaries and conditions of service for 
clerical and other non-industrial grades while a joint Committee of 
both authorities aims at maintaining uniformity of policy, as far as 
possible, between them. The three Service Departments have a 
standard salary structure and conditions of service which do not 
differ materially from those of the Government of Gibraltar and the 
City Council. The table below shows comparable rates for clerical 
workers :— 


el 


Grade Official Employer Salary Seale 


Clerk Grade II Government £240 (aged 16); £260 (aged 17); 


City Council £290 (aged 18) ; £320 (aged 19); 
£375 & £15 to £540. Promotion 
Bar at point £480. 


Local Clerk Service Departments | 92/- per week at age 16 by 8/- 
Grade IL to 100/- x 11/- to 111/- x 16/- 
to 143/- x 5/- to 183/- x 6/- to 
213/-. 


— |}. 
Clerk Grade I Fctdtar sine } £558 x £18 to £702 
Local Clerk Service Departments | £563 x £18 to £689 
Grade I 


Clerk Special Government 5 

Greet Gity Council } £720 x £24 to £768 

Local Clerk Service Departments | Salary of Clerk Grade I Plus 
Grade I Duty Allowance of £15 per annum 


(Allowance Post) 


ChetsClerk Covernment 1 £768 x £24 to £810 x £30 to £870 


City Council 


Departmental £785 x to £860 x £30 to £920 
Civilian Officer Service Departments | Plus £73 p.a. when an ‘‘Allow- 
ance Post’’, 


Despite similarity of titles and salary scales the qualifications for 
entry and the nature of dutics in the various grades vary consi- 
derably. 


Female non-industrial employees of the Official Employers are 
paid nine-tenths of the male rate for comparable work. 


Private Employers 


In the field of private employment there are statutory minimum 
rates for omnibus drivers and conductors and for workers in the retail 
distributive trade. The rates prescribed by the Conditions of Em- 
ployment (Omnibus Drivers and Conductors) Order were fixed in 
1954 at 110/- per 48-hour week for conductor-drivers, §8/- per week 
for drivers and 72/- per week for conduetors. With few exceptions, 
however, the rates actually paid during 1962 were 110/- for drivers 
and 80/- for conductors. The Order was under review by the Regu- 
lation of Conditions of Employment Board at the end of the year. 
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The Conditions of Employment (Retail Distributive T'rade) Order 
which came into force on Ist March, 1960, applies to shops, other 
retail establishments and dry cleaners’ collection establishments. The 
minimum rates prescribed for sales assistants, warehousemen, clerks, 
and cashiers in non-food shops are 106/- for adult males and 71/- 
for adult females rising to 112/- and 75/- respectively after 3 years’ 
service for a 54 day 48-hour week; and in food shops and petrol-filling 
stations, 98/- and 64/- respectively rising to 104/- and 68/- after 3 
years’ service. Proportionately lower rates for age are prescribed 
for juvenile workers from 42/- (male) and 28/- (female) at the age of 
15. In the case of male workers, however, the rates actually paid to 
the majority of experienced shop assistants fall between £6.10.0. and 
£7 a week. This is not the case with female and juvenile shop assist- 
ants, many of whom receive little more than the statutory minimum. 
This Order was also under review by the Regulation of Conditions of 
Employment Board at the end of the year. 


Formal agreements between one of the trade unions and some of 
the port employers govern, the conditions of employment of dock 
workers employed at the commercial wharves in stevedoring and coal- 
handling. These agreements now provide inter alia, for a basic wage 
of £6.5.0. for a 44-hour 5-day week and are generally observed by port 
employers even though they were not parties to the agreement. Col- 
lective agreements also govern the conditions of two small groups of 
workers, i.e., the passenger attendants employed at the commercial 
wharf and local personnel employed in the servicing and maintenance 
of civilian aircraft at the Airport. In a number of other industrial 
groups, notably the employees of building contractors, the crews of 
lighters and small craft employed in the commercial wharf, and the 
staff of a bottling factory, in all of which the labour force is composed 
predominantly of alien frontier workers, the employment conditions 
currently observed have resulted from negotiations between employers 
or associations of employers and representatives of alien workers who 
were elected for the purpose by their fellows. The wage rates in all 
these cases are substantially similar to those paid to non-resident 
workers employed by the Official Employers. 

Continuing the general trend in private industry towards parity 
with the Official Employers’ rates for alien workers, the majority of 
private employers, particularly in the building and civil engineering 
field, increased the wages of their employees to bring them more into 
line with recently inereased Official Employers’ rates. Two or three 
employers, however, failed to keep in line with the rest despite claims 
by their alien employees who then sought the intervention of Officials 
of the Labour Department and in one ease, the intervention of His 
Excellency the Governor. These disputes were satisfactorily settled 
except one, which was still under consideration at the end of the year. 

The Fair Wages Clauses in all contracts granted by any of the 
Official Employers which involve the employment of workers oblige 
contractors to maintain, in effect, the Official Employers’ rates in 
anticipation of such contracts as well as during their execution. 
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Hours of Work 


Industrial workers employed by the Official Employers continued 
to work a 44-hour, 5-day week, except for a group of some 130 skilled 
workers recruited by the Admiralty in the United Kingdom whose 
contracts entitle them to current United Kingdom dockyard condi- 
tions including a 42-hour week. 


In private industry, although an increasing number of employers 
have adopted the 44-hour week over 5 or 5} days, a 47 to 50-hour 
week spread over 5} or 6 days is still observed in some sectors. 


The working hours of omnibus drivers and conductors are limited 
by statute to 48 in any one week with provision for overtime not 
exceeding an aggregate of 12 hours in any period of 14 days. 


The Shop Hours Ordinance limits the number of hours of work 
for young persons employed in shops and warehouses to a weekly 
maximum of 48 hours inclusive of the prescribed minimum meal 
breaks. An order issued under this Ordinance also prescribed closing 
hours for shops which, save for certain exceptions, must be closed 
to the public between 1 and 3 p.m. and after 8 p.m. daily (Fridays 
9 p.m.) except for an early closing day on either Wednesday or Satur- 
day when shops must be closed at 1 p.m. Registered Jewish shops 
remain closed from sunset on Fridays to sunset on Saturdays when 
they may open until 9 p.m. They also remain closed on Sundays. 
These provisions tend to limit the normal working week of shop 
assistants to some 48 hours and in many cases the normal working 
week is in fact shorter than this. 


Night Work 


Night work is customary in the bread baking industry and the 
usual continuous shifts are worked in connection with electricity, 
water and other public services. The only regular night work for 
women is in connection with hospital services. The employment of 
women and children at night in industrial undertakings is prohibited 
by the Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Ordin- 
ance. 


Rest Days 

Sunday is generally observed as a rest day in industry and com- 
merce. As industrial workers in the service of the Official Employers 
and in a substantial sector of private industrial employment are con- 
ditioned to a 5-day week, they have 2 weekly rest days on Saturdays 
and Sundays. A 5}-day week is usual in commercial and some private 
industrial employment so that the majority of workers in such em- 
ployment have 1} rest days weekly. 


Shop assistants are entitled under the Shop Hours Ordinance to 
one half holiday on a week-day in every week. They do not normally 
work on! Sundays except in a very small number of establishments 
including petrol filling stations, confectionérs, newsagents, sweet shops, 
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chemists, and shops in theatres and cinemas where, under the Ordin- 
ance arrangements must be made for the assistants to be given alter- 
native time off and a half holiday on every alternate Sunday. 


In the Road Passenger Transport Industry, the Omnibus Drivers 
and Conductors General Standard Order prescribes ‘‘one whole day 
off each week’’ notified to the worker before the commencement of 
that week, which shall not be a day of customary holiday and failing 
such notification shall be a Sunday. 


Holidays 

The Conditions of Employment (Annual & Public Holidays) 
Order, 1958, requires, that with certain exceptions, employees should 
be allowed a minimum annual holiday with pay of one and two-thirds 
working weeks (or less in proportion to the length of service with the 
employer during the preceding calendar year). Provision is made 
in the Order for the payment of a worker, whose employment is ter- 
minated, of accrued holiday pay to cover any holidays to which he is 
entitled in respect of service in the preceding year which he has not 
taken, and also any holidays for the following year earned by service 
during the current year. The Order also requires employers to grant 
their workers a minimum of six paid public holidays a year. The 
main excepted classes are domestic servants, casually employed dock 
labourers and workers covered by the Official Employers’ Joint In- 
dustrial Council. No contract granting holiday conditions better than 
those prescribed is prejudiced by this Order. Industrial workers 
covered by the Official Employers’ Joint Industrial Council are 
allowed a minimum of eight working days annual holiday at full pay 
if they are on a five-day week and ten days if on a five and a half or 
six-day week, with an additional two days in each case after three 
years’ service. Four of the Official Employers observe 8} days of 
Public Holidays, whilst the fifth, the City Council, observes 9 days. 


Apprenticeship Schemes 


A specially constituted Board of the Official Employers co-ordin- 
ates apprenticeship schemes in their various departments and is re- 
sponsible for the recruitment of apprentices for 20 different trades, 
through a common entrance examination and under a common form of 
indenture for a five year period of apprenticeship. In addition to 
practical and theoretical training at their various workplaces, all 
apprentices receive technical education at the Gibraltar Technical and 
Dockyard School which is run jointly by the Admiralty and the 
Government of Gibraltar. 


38 apprentices were engaged under this Scheme during 1962 
and there was a total of 140 apprentices under training at the end 
of the year. 


A private marine engineering firm, one of the leading garages 
and a firm of electrical contractors also have systems of indentured 
apprenticeship. 
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There are 23 unindentured boy learners employed in the build- 
ing contracting industry. 


The recruitment of apprentices has lagged seriously behind dur- 
ing recent years because of the low birth rate during 1940-44, the 
wartime evacuation period. A greater intake of juveniles into em- 
ployment is now evident as a result of the unusually high annual 
birth rates which followed the post war repatriation in 1945. 


Cost of Living 


The official index of retail prices is based upon the average house- 
hold expenditure budget of a family group comprising a man, wife 
and one child (shown by the population statistics of 1951 to be the 
average family) living on an income of approximately £6.0.5. per 
week, this being the average wage at the base date in January, 1954. 
The index covers 261 items grouped and weighted as follows :— 


Group Proportion of total family 

expenditure at base date 
1. Foodstuffs ; 589 
2. Clothing 083 
3. Fuel, Light and Water 058 
4. Rent. 060 
5. Household Durable Goods 017 
6. Miscellaneous Goods 028 
1. Services 107 
8. Drink & Tobacco 058 
1,000 


The Index of Retail Prices covering all these groups and separate 
indices for each group, are compiled and published quarterly in 
January, April, July and October, except for the foodstuffs group 
which is compiled and published monthly. 


The Index of Retail Prices reached a new high level in April 
1962, at 123.61, but was fairly stable at an average of 121.53 between 
this peak and the lowest for the year of 120.35 in July. This com- 
pared with an average level of 119.52 for 1961 within limits of 121.60 
in January and 117.64 in July. The Group Index for Foodstuffs 
averaged 117.18 for the year, the highest level occurring in December 
with 120.46 and the lowest in July at 114.26. In 1961 the average 
for this group was 115.16 with the highest level 119.32 in March and 
the lowest 112.15 in July. 

The principal factors in the rise as compared with 1961 were the 
increased average market price of fish—2/5d. a lb. as compared to 
2/1}d. and of potatoes—3.56d. Ib. as compared to 2.7d. Both these 
items are heavily weighted. 

The following table shows the index figures for each of the groups 
which compose the Official Index of Retail Prices and also the level 
of the general index during 1962 :— 
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Safety, Health and Welfare 


A Factories Ordinance, based substantially on the United King- 
dom Factories Acts, lays down standards similar to those in the 
United Kingdom. There are seven sets of regulations covering first 
aid, electricity, woodworking machinery, aerated water manufacture, 
building operations, works of engineering construction and the pre- 
scription of the requisite forms of records, certificates, ete. There is 
a slow but continued increase in the standard of compliance. No fatal 
rpeorey reportable under the Factories Ordinance occurred during 
the year. 


Trade Unions 


The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance (Cap. 128 of 
the Laws) requires all associations of employers or workers which fall 
within the definition of a trade union to be registered. To qualify 
for registration the constitution and rules of any association of 
workers or employers must contain stipulated provisions which gener- 
ally conform with United Kingdom practice. The Director of Labour 
and Social Security is the Registrar appointed to administer the 
Ordinance. 


Two new associations of employers were registered during 1962 
bringing the number of registered employers associations to 9 and 
the aggregate membership to 293. <A co-ordinating committee cover- 
ing the majority of Employers’ Associations was established in the 
course of the year under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 
which is itself registered as a trade union. 


One new association of workers was registered, so that at the 
end of the year there were 17 trade unions of workers with an aggre- 
gate membership of 3,750. This represents approximately 40% of 
the resident employed population. Nine of these Unions are branches 
of entities with Head offices in the United Kingdom, and are affiliated 
through their parent bodies to the United Kingdom Trade Union 
Congress and in most cases to the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. The organisation of the remaining eight unions 
conforms to the British pattern. Among these is the Gibraltar Con- 
federation of Labour which is the largest of all the local unions and 
is affiliated directly to the I.C.F.T.U., benefiting from contacts with 
the United Kingdom Trade Union Congress and associated educational 
bodies. 


Eleven unions representing some 78% of the total trade union 
membership are associated in the Gibraltar Trades Council which is 
recognised by the United Kingdom Trade Union Congress. 


Five members of the local branch of the Society of Technical Civil 
Servants made a short study tour in Britain in May on travel grants 
from U.N.E.S.C.O. 
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Negotiations for the amalgamation of the Gibraltar Confedera- 
tion of Labour and the Gibraltar Apprentices and Ex-Apprentices 
Unions with the local branch of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union commenced during the year. 


Part III of the Police Ordinance (No. 20 of 1961) provides for 
the formation of a Police Association, the members of which shall be 
all officers below the rank of Deputy Commissioner. The objects of 
the Association are to enable Police Officers to consider and bring to 
the notice of the Commissioner matters affecting the welfare and 
efficiency of the Force, other than questions of discipline or promo- 
tions affecting individuals. The Ordinance prohibits the Association 
from becoming associated with any person or body outside the force 
and also prohibits Police Officers from becoming members of any 
other trade union. 


Joint Consultation 


The policy of Government is to encourage consultation between 
employers and their employees on matters concerning their employ- 
ment and, as far as conditions permit, to foster joint industrial machi- 
nery to determine wages and other conditions of employment. Statu- 
tory wage fixing machinery, which exists under the provisions of the 
Regulations of Wages and Conditions of Employment Ordinance, is 
only invoked when it is evident that adequate standards cannot be 
maintained by the normal methods of free negotiation owing to the 
absence of employers’ or workers’ organisations, 


In addition to the Official Employers’ Joint Industrial Council 
mentioned above (page 8) which regulates the conditions of service 
of a majority of industrial grade workers in the labour force, the 
conditions of service of salaried workers in the service of the Gibraltar 
Government, and the City Council are regulated by Whitley type 
Councils, 


The three Service Departments and several of the Departments 
of Government also have Whitley Committees or Co-ordination Com- 
mittees but these have functions which are essentially departmental. 


Trade Disputes 


The year was notable for the absence of reported disputes among 
the stevedores employed at the Commercial Docks, a result of the 
employer union co-operation which has been evident since the de- 
casualisation of the labour force in this sector of industry in 1951. 


The only stoppage which occurred during the vear was a refusal 
to work after the normal day shift by the crews of harbour craft in 
support of a claim for increased wages, a shorter working week and 
improved overtime conditions. The time lost did not exceed 24 man 
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hours. The dispute was resolved satisfactorily after conciliation by 
officers of the Department of Labour and Social Security. Among 
other disputes which conciliation by the Department’s officers was 
effective in resolving were those arising from :— 


(a) acclaim for improved wages and conditions by lightermen 
made originally in 1961. This resulted in agreement to the 
transfer of the men and the lighters concerned from the 
service of the various shipping companies to that of a docks 
operating enterprise, under conditions substantially similar 
to that of stevedores; 


(b) allegations of victimisation of a worker who had taken part 
in the negotiations of the harbour craft dispute mentioned 
above. In this case, it was established that there had in 
fact been no victimisation; and 


(ce) aclaim for improved wages and conditions for road haulage 
workers engaged on removing merchandise from the docks, 
in which compromise improvements were agreed. 


A claim for improved wages and conditions from omnibus drivers 
following a re-organisation of methods of work and comparison with 
rising wages and shorter hours in other sections of industry was still 
under discussion at the end of the year. 


None of these disputes were sponsored by a registered trade union 
and mainly involved Spanish frontier workers who in each case made 
a collective claim on their employers. 


The powers of enquiry, formal conciliation and arbitration in 
trade disputes prescribed by Section 4(1) of the Trade Disputes (Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration) Ordinance were not invoked during the year. 


Employment Policy 


It is the policy of Government to ensure priority of opportunity 
for employment to Gibraltarians. To achieve this in a territory as 
small as Gibraltar, it has been necessary to restrict the right of entry 
and residence in Gibraltar for the purpose of employment to holders 
of permits issued by the Director of Labour and Social Security under 
the Control of Employment Ordinance. Such permits are not issued 
unless there are no suitable Gibraltarian workers available and will- 
ing to take up the employment. The policy is carried out by the 
Central Employment Exchange and complements its normal service 
of placing people in employment. 


Youth Employment 


The Central Employment Exchange was also instrumental in ope- 
rating the Youth Employment Service throughout the year, during 
which the functions of the Youth Employment Committee were trans- 
ferred to the Youth Welfare Council, presided over by the Member 
for Education. 
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Considerable difficulty was experienced in finding suitable em- 
ployment for the increasing number of juveniles entering the employ- 
ment field during 1962, and the matter was engaging the attention of 
the Youth Welfare Council. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


The volume of imports maintained a steady increase over 
previous years; and trade continucd to flourish, Revenue flowing 
in very Satisfactorily. The actual surplus over Expenditure was 
£167,000, £157,000 of this amount being appropriated to the Im- 
provement and Development Fund for financing future capital 
works which the Legislature may sanction. The General Reve- 
nue Balance which began with £842,500 ended the year with 
£897,000. 


No new taxation measures were introduced during 1962. 


Import duties produced £764,000, income tax £272,000, estate 
duties £13,000, while the Government Bonded Stores yielded 
£44,000 in store rent and the Crane Service for landing of cargo 
at Waterport Wharf £6,500. A eubstantial portion of the export 
trade in dutiable articles was conducted from the private bonded 
stores area at Waterport. 


The Government Lottery which held 52 draws with a gross 
income of £640,000 and expenditure of £497,000 yielded a net re- 
venue of £143,000. Import and Export licensing, trade licensing. 
and exchange control, in addition to its ordinary Treasury fune- 
tions, continued to be administered hy the Revenue Department 
throughout the year. 


REVENUE ANI) EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for the year totalled £2,096,585 exceeding the estimate 
by £161,775. The main factors contributing to the surplus were in- 
creases under Income Tax £52,464, Customs £48,298, Currency Note 
Income Account £19,934, Land Sales £15,650. Grant from Colonial 
Development and Welfare Funds in respect of Housing Scheme 
£13,435, and Profit on Realization of Investments £10,501. 


Expenditure amounted to £2,086,253 made up as follows : 


£1,550,188 
536,065 


Recurrent 
Non-Recurrent 


£2,086,253 
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representing an increase of £127,121 on the original estimate. Public 


Debt Charges amounted to £116,878. 


Revenue 
1961 
I. Customs ... £ 765,056 
II. Port, Harbour and Wharf 
Dues 62,046 


III. Licences, "Excise and ‘Inter 

nal Revenue not otherwise 

classified 294,858 
IV. Fees of Court, or Office, ‘Pay- 

ments for Specific Services 


and Reimbursements in Aid 210,221 
V. Post Office and Telegraph ... 107,008 
VI. Rents of Government Pro- 
perty Tpit Sones tsicay. nae oe fe 140,544 
WIT. Interest: 250 Gee es ee 45,682 
VIII. Lottery ... . eapoese 121,542 
IX. Miscellaneous Receipts ace 45,043 
X. Repayment of Loans by 
Local Bodies... ... aon 5,580 
XI. Colonial Development. “and 
Welfare nah 328,595 
XII. Other Development. Revenue 18,788 


XIII. Land Sales... www. - 


£2,144,963 


Expenditure 


Social Services (including resettle- 
ment, Peheuaine and Town Plan- 


ning) ... sceomuany sede Jee pote £1,046,093 
Public Works” See: Heese sbee Weds yeas 317,029 
Administration... Suddegcee eee 89,766 
Justice, Law and Order Seta Seca 182,193 
Public Services (revenue earning) - oe 171,075 
Pensions Ae Rc a ae tet 87,912 
Miscellaneous ait 150,392 

Contribution to Improvement and 
Development Fund... ... ...  ... 90,000 
£2,134,460 


Assets and Liabilities 


1962 
£ 764,298 


51,206 
316,255 
229,481 

94,953 
151, 536 


15,650 


£2,096,585, 


th 


967,000 
282,000 

69,000 
165,000 
187,000 

92,000 
167,000 


157,000 


£2,086,000 


The following is a summary of the balance sheet as at 31st Dec- 


ember, 1962: 
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Liabilities 


Deposits... Wigel, Saas, lesv  ieeds adSer des. 6xd) any een he 168,079 
Special Funds . : pl iiges ee. “Ga? “aaa Geta 7B 986508 
General Revenue Balance Soe easen oon coder tela tater hake 897,285 

£4,996,873 

Assets 

Cash & Bank Balances ... 00.0 0.0 cee cee tee tee eee £& ~=—20,862 
Joint Consolidated Hane Wate “Abaca Teny) raven esse) eaee as 276,000 
Investments... .. Seiden: Riktr Prcviu Sechs Hven Sass coos SO Ldoe: 
Advances ... BN bE oe adore teen Waves ead cecar race 21,243 
Drafts and Remittances. Brice Sale A eues ide ee ales Peale oe oe 1,816 


£4,996,873 


Public Debt 


The Public Debt of Gibraltar at the end of the year consisted 
of the following: 


3 % Debenture Loan 1967/72 ... ... ... ... «.. £1,000,000 
5 % Debenture Loan 1967/72)... oe. cee cee nee 250,000 
34% Debenture Loan 1970/75)... wc. ee tee oe 400,000 
6 % Debenture Loan 1981/86... ek wee wee 53,050 
6 % Debenture Loan (C.C.E.U.) 1971/82... ... 283,050 

Balance of Interest Free Loan of £250,000 from 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds... ... 87,500 
£2,073,600 


In addition there was an outstanding balance of the war-time 
interest-free loan of £108.10.0. at the end of 1962. 
Main Heads of Taxation 


Taxation is mainly indirect but income tax was introduced in 
1953. The main heads of taxation and the yields in 1962 were: 


Customs 9.5.) i es eis Zeer AR Semen Sear a E764, 298. 
Bstate ‘Diities *-s7)- ee) segs edt dees ae ae) Rees eee hee 12,874 
Stamp> Duties... 3... sei. cess) Gack eer ea Ce a, 10,489 
THiCONCes 3.28 ee aus esac, Seated Vdee cave ESS yee Pees 14,908 
LTACOME: TAX. esis se Pyece Destine 4 02a Suet tp avert ine oeca nel Foes 272,464 


In addition the Gibraltar Government Lottery yielded a profit 
of £143,556. 
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Income Tax 


Income Tax is charged on income accruing in, derived from, or 
received in, Gibraltar. The normal basis of assessment is the amount 
of the income of the year preceding the year of tax. 


Personal allowances and reliefs, in force during the year 1961/62 
were :— 


Earned Income Relief — One fifth. Overriding maximum de- 
duction £300. 


Personal allowance — £400. Wife £150. 


Children — £75 each. May be increased to £300 if the child is 
receiving education in the United Kingdom or Ireland and the 
taxpayer is resident in Gibraltar. 


Dependent relatives — £75 each in respect of no more than two 
dependants. 


Person taking charge of a widower’s child — £100. 


Life Insurance, ete. — Premiums and contributions payable dur- 
ing the year of assessment. Maximum deductions not to ex- 
ceed 1/6th of assessable income. Any individual premiums 
restricted to 7% of capital sum assured. 


The standard rate of tax is 3/- in the £ and applies without 
variation to companies and bodies of persons. The rates applicable 
to individuals resident in Gibraltar are: 


For every pound of Rate in the & 
8. i 

First £ 500 of taxable income .............. - 6 
Next £ 750 ,, is + 1 _ 
» £1,250, ” 2 —_ 
» £1,000 ,, ” ” 3 — 
» £1,000 ,, ” ” 3 6 
Remainder 4 _ 


Non-resident individuals, unless British subjeets, are not entitled 
to reliefs or reduced rates of tax. Non-resident British subjects, if in 
receipt of a pension derived from Gibraltar, are treated as if resident ; 
in other cases reliefs are restricted. 

The tax payable at various levels of income by residents in 
Gibraltar is shown in Appendix II. 


Customs Tariff 


The free port tradition of Gibraltar is still reflected in the re- 
stricted number of items subject to import duty. Preferential rates 
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are payable on certain imports of Commonwealth origin while alco- 
holic beverages imported in bulk attract reduced rates. The follow- 
ing are the rates of import duty :— 


Preferen- 

Full tial 

Rate Rate 
8. d. 8s. d. 
Malt Liquors, per gallon 17 14 
Motor Spirits, per gallon ..... 9 9 
Whisky in casks, per gallon .. 53 (0 51 0 
Whisky in bottles, per gallon 54 0 52 0 
Brandy in casks, per gallon .. 35 0 26 0 
Brandy in bottles, per gallon . 37 0 27 0 
Rum in casks, per gallon .. 60 0 51 0 
Rum in bottles, per gallon .................. s 62 0 52 0 

Gin and other spirits or strong 

waters in casks, per gallon ............ 60 0 51 0 
Gin in bottles, per gallon ................ ‘ 62 0 52 0 
Liqueurs or Cordials, per gallon 62 0 52 0 


25% ad 20% ad 
valorem valorem 


1 6 10 


Perfumed Spirits 
Cigarettes, per Ib. ...........eeececeeees 
(plus 2/6d. per 100 ) cigarettes) 

Other Manufactured Tobacco per Ib................ 74 6 8 


Unmanufactured Tobacco per Ib. .... 10 9 
Wines per gallon 
(a) Still 
(a) sine bottles 20s. ciieciceevecessesdiev 10 6 46 
(ii) in casks or other containers .......... 3.64 14 
(b) Sparkling? so. siesseccsies cess escaeeeattevesves tees 18 0 8 
Coffee 
(a) Raw; per Ab. iiss. ecceeelikietiesetiesicsaans 2 2 
(b) Processed, per Ib. ............00006 3 3 
(e) Soluble, per } 1b. tin 1 1 


In addition there is an export tax on fuel oil of 1/4d. a ton. 


Mechanical Lighters and Spare parts 

Motor Vehicles, accessories and spare parts 

Photographic Cameras and Cinematographic Projectors 8} ad 
Radio and Wireless Apparatus and Radiograms valorem 
Razor Blades 

Watches and Clocks 


Fountain Pens including Ball Points Pens 23% ad valorem 
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The following rates of drawback are payable on goods which are 
warehoused in a Government store and subsequently exported from 
Gibraltar :— 


Goods If Full or Preferential 
Duty Paid 
Manufactured Cigarettes The difference between 


the amount paid and 
1% ‘ad valorem’ 
Motor Vehicles, excluding 
accessories and spare 
parts 44% ‘ad valorem’ 
Radio receiving sets and 
radio transmitting sets 
and component and 
fashioned parts thereof 44% ‘ad valorem’ 
Watches and clocks 74% ‘ad valorem 
Raw Coffee per pound 14d. 


Stamp Duties 

Stamp duties are chargeable under the Stamp Duties Ordinance, 
the provisions of which follow closely the Stamp Act, 1961, and the 
first schedule thereto, the rates being the same as those in force in 
Britain. The bulk of the revenue from stamp duties in Gibraltar is 
derived from transactions in real property. 


Estate Duty 

This duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 1% of the 
value of an estate valued at between £2,000 and £3,000 and 33}% of 
an estate exceeding £400,000 in value. Estates the value of which 
does not exceed £2,000 are exempt. 


FINANCES OF THE CITY COUNCIL. 


The following is a summary of the revenue and expenditure of 
the City Council for the years 1961 and 1962. 


REVENUE. 
1961 1962 
£ £ 
General Rate Account 329,882 361,046 
Sanitary Water Service .. 39,637 41,333 
Potable Water Service 67,461 73,269 
Gas Department ......... 57,895 51,536 
Electricity Department es 274,353 325,984 
Telephone Service .........::scccesseeveee 43,458 49,399 
812,686 902,567 
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EXPENDITURE. 


1961 1962 
£ £ 
General Rate Account ar 303,965 325,650 
Sanitary Water Service . 42,653 44,756 
Potable Water Service . 88,226 17,279 
Gas Department .......... 65,577 60,075 
Electricity Department . 260,267 345,265 
Telephone Service ............cesesecesees 42,703 51,838 
803,391 904,863 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Currency 


The legal tender for Gibraltar consists of Gibraltar Government 
currency notes of £5, £1 and 10/- denominations and United King- 
dom silver, copper and eupro-nickel coinage. The note circulation 
stood at £1,397,447 on the 31st December, 1962. 


Banking 
The following banks operate in Gibraltar: 
Barclay’s ‘Bank D.C.O. 
Societe Centrale de Banque. 
Galliano’s Bank. 


The deposits in the Government Post Office Savings Bank stood 
at £1,115,051 at the end of 1962. 


The operation of exchange control continues to demand the close 
attention of the Treasury. 


Bank Rates 
Telegraphic Transfers: Cost of telegram plus 1% of value 
Mail Transfers : _ Cost of postage plus }% of value 
Demand Transfers : First £5 8d. 
£5 —£10 1.0d. 
£10—£30 1.6d. 
Over £30 4% 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 


IMPORTS 


The value of imports (excluding fuels) during 1962 amounted 
to £9,170,327 divided into £6,774,358 Manufactured Goods and 
£2,395,969 Foodstuffs. Britain and the Commonwealth provide the 
bulk of these imports; other sources of supply include France, Spain, 
Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, Western Germany, Japan and U.S.A. 


Most goods may now be imported under Open General Licence, 
Specific Import Licences are, however, required for most goods 
originating in Japan and also for a few items of essential foodstuffs 
as well as for gold, jewellery and petrol. 


Import control has not changed during the year under review 
but it is sufficiently relaxed to allow the importation of a great variety 
of general manufactures and foodstuffs originating principally in the 
sterling area and in the external account countries. 


Fresh vegetables, fruit and fish are imported from Spain and Hol- 
land. All imports whether under Specific Import Licence or under 
Open General Licence have to be reported on arrival. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of goods of local origin are negligible but there is a 
flourishing entrepét trade. 


The continued development of the port facilities is reflected in 
the increase in ‘‘invisible exports’? by way of supplies to visiting 
ships. Other outlets for re-exports of this nature are provided by 
the requirements of the Armed Forces and evivilian and military air- 
eraft, as well as the alien daily labour force which is permitted by 


the Spanish authorities to spend 25% of their wages in Gibraltar. 


The growth of tourism and the large number of sightseers and 
visitors coming to Gibraltar by air, land and sea have contributed 
substantially to the commercial activities of the year and afforded a 
further proof of Gibraltar’s increasing popularity as an international 
shopping centre. 


Chapter 6: Production 


There are a nnmber of small industrial concerns which provide 
for local needs and, in some cases, export a proportion of their pro- 
ducts. Among these are tobacco processing and bottling factories 
and a number of firms engaged in garment production and the pro- 
cessing of coffee. A variety of products have been exported in recent 
years from a canning factory, now engaged exclusively in meat can- 
ning, while a small but important commercial ship-repair yard adds 
to the attractions of the Port. 
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Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


History 


A short history of education in Gibraltar may be found in Part I 
of the Departmental Triennial Report for 1957-60. 


General Organisation 

The Member for Education is responsible for initiating policy 
and for the general progress of education in Gibraltar. In this he 
was advised by the Director of Education until 1st October 1962 and 
since then by the newly-appointed Inspector of Schools and Planning 
Officer who exerts general control over the Department under the 
Gibraltar Education Ordinance of 1953. The Member is assisted by 
a Board of Education of which the Member is the Chairman. The 
Board is composed of the Roman Catholic 'Bishop of Gibraltar, the 
Dean of the Anglican Cathedral, the President of the Managing 
Board of the Hebrew Community, the Command Education Officers 
of the Royal Navy, the Army and the Royal Air Force and six mem- 
bers of the public with experience and knowledge of educational 
affairs, who are nominated by the Governor in consultation with the 
Lord Bishop. The Board met three times during the year. 


The Member keeps close contact with the Inspector of Schools 
and Planning Officer with whom he discusses personally the general 
situation and the progress made in the schools. 


Edueation between the ages of five years and fifteen years is 
eompulsory and provision is made in the Education Ordinance for 
the future extension of the upper age limit, should it become desirable 
or necessary. In schools provided by the Government education is 
free, although the three Services pay a per capita grant to the Govern- 
ment to help defray the expenses of the education of the children of 
Service personnel. There are private schools catering for children 
of varying ages on a fee-paying basis. The Government provides 
education at infant, primary and secondary levels and by means of 
scholarships enables those with the necessary academic qualifications 
to proceed to Universities and Training Colleges in Britain. There 
are also scholarships from private sources. 


The inspection of schools is carried out by the Inspector of Schools 
and Planning Officer, but members of the Board of Education are 
also empowered to visit schools and make recommendations to the 
Inspector of Schools and Planning Officer. Members have ‘‘adopted” 
particular schools and visit them from time to time. 


The Inspector of Schools and Planning Officer is assisted by the 
Departmental Secretary, a Chief Clerk, a Special Grade Clerk, a 
stenographer, three clerks and a messenger driver. A School Attend- 
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ance Officer deals with cases of habitual absence from school. Should 
non-attendance persist legal proceedings are taken against the parents. 


Only those children whose parents have a right of residence in 
Gibraltar may be admitted to Government Schools. Children whose 
parents reside outside Gibraltar and who have no residential qualifica- 
tions may be admitted to private schouls at the discretion of the 
Headmaster or Headmistress. 


Apart from the administration and inspeetion of twenty-two 
Government Schools, the Education Department acts as the local 
agency for twenty-three external examinations. These range from 
the General Certificate of Education of Cambridge and London and 
the external degree examination of the British Universities to the 
Examination of the Institute of Certified Grocers. The preparation 
for these examinations, their timing, conduct and invigilation, is a 
considerable task. It is, perhaps, not realised that in Gibraltar over 
350 candidates sit for the G.C.E. alone, and between them they take 
80 different papers. 


The Scholarship Selection Committee of the Board of Education 
met on two oceasions to select scholarship candidates for training 
in Universities and Teacher Training Colleges in Britain. In the 
ease of Mackintosh Scholars the Committee were assisted by a repre- 
sentative of the Trustees, 


Staff 


There are twenty-five schools in Gibraltar including three private 
unaided sehools with a total teaching staff of two hundred and forty 
of whom one hundred and sixty-seven are women. Thirty-four tea- 
chers are recruited from overseas, twenty-three of these being mem- 
bers of religious orders. The remainder are employed mainly in the 
Technical and Dockyard School and Brympton (Private) Preparatory 
School. The rest of the staff, apart from thirty-three wives of Ser- 
vice personnel, are recruited locally. Of one hundred and eighty 
Gibraltarian teachers sixty-two are qualified of whom five are Gra- 
duates. 


There is no shortage of candidates for the teaching profession 
and more and more aspirants are coming forward with the necessary 
qualifications. 


The loss of trained women teachers through marriage continues 
to be a drain on teaching resources. Two trained teachers have re- 
turned to the service after having left on marriage. It has now been 
decided to increase the number of students sent to Britain for train- 
ing from eight to ten each year. Five men and five women were se- 
lected in 162 for training in September 1963. 


Every candidate for training in a British Training College must 
have had at least one year’s teaching experience. 
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Because of the change in the training period from two to three 
years, no newly-trained teachers returned to Gibraltar in 1962, The 
staffing shortage was, however, overcome. 


There are a number of scholars, both Government and Mackin- 
tush, who have taken degrees in Britain. Of these, three have now 
returned to Gibraltar. Two have been posted to the Loreto Convent 
and one to the Grammar School. 


The Gibraltar Grammar School is staffed by Christian Brothers 
and Gibraltarians, all of whom hold either degrees or other recognised 
qualifications. Similarly, the Loreto High School is staffed by nuns 
of the Loreto Order and Gibraltarian teachers, all of whom are qua- 
lified. However, these two schools are Government schools. Most of 
the staff of the Technical and Dockyard School are qualified and are 
instructors of the Royal Naval Education Service. There are two 
trained and one untrained Gibraltarian teachers attached to this 
school. 


The Headmaster and some of the staff of Lourdes School are 
Christian Brothers. All other schools are staffed by Gibraltarian men 
and women, assisted where necessary by wives of Services’ personnel 
if they hold the necessary qualifications, 


Schools 


The Government does not provide education below the age of 
five years but there are a number of nursery schools run by private 
individuals on a fee-paying basis. Both the English and Spanish 
languages are used in these schools. 


There are twenty-two Government Schools in Gibraltar. Six of 
these are infant schools taking boys and girls from five to eight years 
of age. Eight schools, known as Junior schools, cater for children in 
the eight to eleven age groups, although two of these have infant 
departments. There are also three private schools which take children 
mainly in the same age groups as the junior schools. An account of 
these schools is given in page 33. 


With the exception of a few pupils in two private schools 
secondary education is provided exclusively by the Government. 
There are two Grammar Schools, a Technical School for boys, a Com- 
mercial School for girls and four Secondary Schools. There are no 
mixed Secondary Schools. 


There are three schools in Gibraltar housed in buildings designed 
as such. The rest are in adapted barracks and other premises which 
are in many ways unsuitable. 


The large number of new flats which have been erected in the 
Glacis area has created an immediate problem. It is still growing! 
Serious consideration is being given to school facilities in this area. 
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Medium of Instruction 


The medium of instruetion in all schools is English; nevertheless 
Gibraltar must be regarded as a bilingual community. 


Because of this bilingualism, special consideration is heing given 
to the employment of suitable language-teaching techniques whereby 
the attainment in language could be much improved and the children 
provided with an effective instrument whereby all the pupils attain 
a high standard not only of English but also of Spanish. 


The Trustees of the John Mackintosh Trust have very generously 
given £100 per annum for English essay prizes. Each post-primary 
school has been awarded two prizes of £2 each every term for the 
best essays produced in Forms III and IV. Sir Robert Stanley, 
formerly Colonial Secretary, has also given an annual essay prize 
to the Loreto High School. 


Curriculum 


All schools follow a syllabus whieh is based on that used by 
similar schools in England. There are, however, modifications neces- 
sary under local conditions. Spanish is taught in all senior schools. 
Up to now it has not been possible to provide teaching in biology 
owing to lack of teachers and laboratory facilities. It is hoped to 
remedy this in the girls’ grammar school before long. 


Secondary edueation is provided exclusively by the Government 
with the exception of a few pupils in one of the private schools. The 
two grammar schouls prepare pupils for the General Certificate of 
Edueation Examination at Ordinary and Advanced levels. The 
syHabuses and curriculum of the schools are, therefore, conditioned 
by the requirements of these examinations. Some of the girls from 
the Loreto Convent have attempted the entrance examination to the 
Commercial School. 


In the secondary schools pupils have been presented for the 
Lower Certificate in English, the Royal Society of Arts examinations 
and for some subjects in the General Certificate of Education, The 
results in the General Certificate of Education examinations have 
been disappointing. This is not unexpected as the ability range of 
the pupils is as varied as are the qualifications of the teachers. The 
Advanced Moray House ‘Test was given at the age of 13 plus to en- 
able selection to be made of pupils who had shown sufficient promise 
to be transferred to grammar schools. .As a result of this test three 
transfers were made. 


Two new Domestic Science rooms were opened at St. Margaret’s 
School so that cookery and needlework are now taught there. The 
Rosia Centre now provides domestic subjects for St. Joseph’s School. 
Instruction is also given at Rosia Centre in Child Welfare for the 
pupils of St. Joseph’s and St. Margaret's. 
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In the Junior schools the curriculum deals mainly with the three 
R’s which take up half the available time. It is felt that great atten- 
tion must be given to broadening the curriculum of these schools in 
accordance with modern accepted principles. It is unfortunate that 
much of the work in these schools seems to be dominated by the re- 
quirements of the Moray House Test. 


Libraries, Books and Equipment 


From the start of school life every encouragement is given to 
ineuleate the reading habit. Some Junior schools have their own 
libraries and all Grammar and Secondary schools have them. These 
facilities are supplemented by the children’s library at the Calpe 
Institute, at the Gibraltar Lending Library and, in the case of those 
children whose parents are members, at the Garrison Library. 


The schools are supplied with text-books and equipment from a 
vote allotted for this purpose. The sum available during 1962 was 
over £7,500 which covered books for libraries and the purchase of 
prizes in addition. This sum is divided amongst the schools on a per 
capita basis. Heads of schools decide on their own purchases uninflu- 
enced by the Department. A careful check is made, however, to pre- 
vent duplication or extravagance. All books and equipment Sre pur- 
chased through the Crown Agents in London. 


To assist teachers in their choice of books an exhibition is held 
early each year consisting of the latest school publications and cata- 
Jogues sent by firms in England and elsewhere. 


Examinations 


The Moray House Secondary Selection Tests continue to be used 
in order to determine the type of secondary education from which 
a child will derive most benefit. The Main test, comprising papers in 
English, Arithmetic and Verbal Reasoning (previously called Intel- 
ligence Test) is given at the age of eleven years. On the results of 
this test pupils are placed in grammar, technical or secondary schools. 


These tests are of a positive and objective nature and involve the 
basic number skills together with simple problems on them, questions 
on English usage and construction and a paper designed to assess the 
potentiality of a child’s mind in education beyond the age of eleven 
years. 


As in 1961, the papers for the 11 plus test were marked by staff 
of the Education Department of the University of Edinburgh. All 
pupils found suitable as a result of this test for the grammar type of 
education were given places. 


The results of the General Certificate of Education examination 
have shown some improvement. 
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9 boys entered for 19 subjects at the ‘‘A’’ Level and gained 16 
passes. 

’ 13 girls entered for 16 subjects at the ‘‘A” Level and gained 13 
passes. 

The Government paid the examination fees, wholly or in part, of 
pupils taking external examinations where family circumstances war- 
ranted it. The fees of 229 pupils were so remitted in the June exami- 
nation 1962. 


Technical and Adult Education 


The Technical and Doekyard School provides education for about 
a hundred boys aged eleven to fifteen years. The boys are prepared 
for G. C. E. through a syllabus which contains technical subjects such 
as mechanies, technical drawing and woodwork together with English, 
mathematics and physies. They may also take the apprentices’ exami- 
nation as do many boys from the secondary schools. Those who suc- 
ceed in becoming apprentices are indentured with the Royal Naval 
Dockyard, City Council and other employers and continue their edu- 
eation in the Technical School. 


A light engineering workshop and a drawing office were com- 
pleted during the year. 


The Commercial School (St. David's) has been reorganised during 
the period under review. It provides a two year course in commer- 
cial and basic subjects. Entry to the course is by competitive exami- 
nation and the gaining of a place is much sought after. There seems 
to be a great demand for commercial education in Gibraltar and 
further extensions to the work of this school are being considered. 


There are no voeational schools in Gibraltar and no eolleges or 
institutions of higher education. Candidates with the best academic 
record combined with character and personality are selected for train- 
ing in Universities or other centres of higher education in Britain. 


The Government provides further education at adult level by 
means of evening classes. Some of these are taken for commercial 
purposes such as shorthand, typewriting and book-keeping, while 
others owe their appeal to the popularity of the subject. Art and 
pottery are foremost amongst these. 

The work on the construction of the new John Mackintosh Hall 
has been proceeding steadily during the year. It is hoped that the 
building will be completed before the end of 1963. It is the intention 
to accommodate the Calpe Institute and one of the secondary schools 
in this building. It is also to become a centre for adult education and 
recreational activities. 


Scholarships 


One Government and one John Mackintosh Scholarship, ten 
teacher training scholarships and a number of grants towards the 
eost of higher education were awarded during the year. These will 
be taken up in September 1963. 
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The Government Scholar who completed an Honours Degree in 
English at Durham and was awarded a Commonwealth Scholarship 
to read for the Ph.D. has been admitted to St. Catherine’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Religious and Moral Welfare 

The Heads of all Religious Orders in Gibraltar pay particular 
attention to the morals and religious welfare of the children. As a 
result of their unsparing efforts there is a very high standard of 
religious observance and a great awareness of moral values in the 
sehools. 


Religious instruction forms part of the school curriculum and 
is given daily by the class teachers. In addition Roman Catholic 
Priests, the Hebrew Rabbi, the clergy of the Anglican Cathedral, 
King’s Chapel and other Churches visit the schools regularly. 


Medical Care 

The School Nurses carry out regular inspections of schools in 
order to check on: cleanliness and to report medical, dental and 
ophthalmie cases for treatment. Children in the infants’ schools 
(five to eight years) receive a third of a pint of milk twice daily, and 
undernourished children above that age receive one pint a day. 
School meals are not provided since distances are such that children 
ean easily return home during the mid-day break. 


Inoculation against poliomyelitis is being given to all those 
children whose parents desire this to be done. The co-operation of 
the Medical Department in carrying out this important immunisation 
of some 4,000 children is gratefully acknowledged. 


Private Schools 


There are a number of nursery schools and three private or un- 
aided schools. All these schools charge fees. 


(a) Loreto Convent :—an all age school for girls conducted by 
the Loreto Nuns with a roll of nearly 400. This includes 
about 50 boys between! the ages of 5 and 8 years. 


(b) Catholic Private School for Boys :—a junior school for boys 
aged 8 to 11 years conducted by the same order of Christian 
Brothers as that which staffs the Grammar Sehool. At pre- 
sent it caters for some 190 pupils but is capable of extension. 


(ce) Brympton (Church of England) Preparatory School :—a mix- 
ed school of over 80 children aged 5 to 13 years which pre- 
pares pupils for the Common Entrance Examination te 
English Public Schools. It also presents pupils, whose 
parents so wish, for the Moray House Test at 11 plus. 
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(ad) Nursery Schools :—these vary considerably in quality and 
are conducted mainly by unqualified women teachers 


Attendance 


Education was made compulsory in 1951 and this necessitated the 
employment of a full-time Attendance Officer. As a result, the per- 
centage attendance of those children enrolled has risen from 80% to 
95%. Children normally attend school until the end of the term in 
which they are 15 years old. 


At the end of 1962 there were 4,580 pupils in school, a decrease 
of 48 compared with 1961. Of these 3,925 children were attending 
Government Schools, 1,994 of whom were boys and 1,931 were girls. 
There were 655 pupils in private schools (excluding nursery schools), 
281 boys and 372 girls. This is an increase of 26 pupils compared 
with 1961. 


Finance 


The total expenditure on education for the year 1962 was 
£171,164 which represents a decrease of £338 compared with 1961. 
However, the explanation of the decrease lies in the fact that the 
Surridge Report on Salaries was :mplemented in January 1961 with 
retrospective effect from January 1960 and therefore a considerable 
sum in respect of “arrears” was paid out during 1961 which in 
fact referred to 1960. The total includes £166,394 recurrent expen- 
diture and £4,770 of a non-recurrent nature. 


The per capita expenditure was £33.2 compared with £34.2 in 
1961. 


Apart from a contribution received from the Services to help 
defray the cost of the education of children of Services’ personnel 
the entire expense of education in Gibraltar (excluding private 
schools) is met from Government revenue. The estimated contribu- 
tion from the three Services was about £22,400. 


Miscellaneous Information 


During the year a visit was made to Gibraltar by Miss F. Gwil- 
liam, Assistant Adviser on Education in the Department of Technical 
Co-operation. 


The Schools were visited by Mrs. C. Peterson, an F.A.O. expert 
in Home economics. She submitted a report which is being con- 
sidered. 


Mr. T. R. Rowell, C.B.E., relinquished the post of Director of 
Education on 30th September 1962. Mr. M. Campbell was appointed 
Inspector of Schools and Planning Officer on 8th October 1962, 
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Miss O. Cliraldi, M.B.E., was appointed Secretary of the Depart- 
ment. Her duties were to include more of the administrative work i:1 
order to give the Head of Department more time to devote to purely 
professional matters. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Government is responsible for the maintenance of hos- 
pitals and for the provision of Child Welfare, Port, Health and 
School Medical and Dental Services as well as for the sanitary super- 
vision of the airport. 


The health of the civilian population remained satisfactory dur- 
ing 1962. 


There were 11 deaths of infants under one year of age in 1962, 
giving an infant mortality rate of 19.60 per thousand live births. 
The corresponding figure for 1961 was 19, with a mortality rate of 
33.92. 


The Board of Management for the Medical & Health Services 
eame into existence on the 1st December, 1961. By the end of 1962 
the Board had held thirteen ordinary meetings and one special meet- 
ing. At its inaugural meeting held on the 12th December, 1961, the 
Board appointed the following committees under paragraph 11(1) of 
the Administrative Instructions. 


The Finance & General Purposes Committee; 
The Health Committee; and 
The Medical Committee 


The Standing Orders as to Meetings and Proceedings of the 
Board and its Committees were also passed at the inaugural meeting. 
In the course of the year under review only one amendment to the 
Standing Orders was made as, in the light of experience, it was not 
considered necessary that the Finance and General Purposes Com- 
mittee should meet every month, as originally laid down, but only as 
required and arising out of the decision of the Medical Committee to 
make more use of sub-committees there was, again, no need for the 
full committee to meet every month.  Aceordingly, the Medical 
Committee and the Health Committee now meet not less than once 
every three months and the Finance and General Purposes Committee 
as required. 


The Board appointed four Ad Hoe Committees; A Planning 
Committee for the planning of a new hospital, a Food Committee to 
investigate and report upon catering matters generally, a Laundry 
Committee to investigate complaints regarding laundry deficiencies 
and a School Health Service Committee to draw up a scheme for the 
medical inspection of school children. The Finance and General 
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Purposes Committee met three times, the Health Committee three 
times, the Medical Committee seven times and an ad hoe sub-com- 
mittee of the Medical Committee once. 


After its first experimental year the Administrative Instructions 
and the Standing Orders have stood with remarkable stability the 
stresses that the new administrative machinery was bound to create. 
The Board are, therefore, confident that it is now prudent to enact 
legislation which will give these Instructions and Orders the force of 
law and a draft Ordinance has been submitted for consideration by 
the Governor in Council. There is a unanimous desire that the name 
Colonial Hospital should not be associated with the title of the new 
Ordinance as it destroys the image of teamwork and esprit de corps 
which the Board is resolved to create. The Colonial Hospital (im- 
portant enough as it is) is no more important in the eyes of the Board 
and the public than the other hospitals of the Department. The title 
suggested for the new Ordinance, viz: The Medical and Health 
Services Ordinance, expresses more fully the comprehensive character 
of the task of integration and development to which the Board should 
dedicate their authority. 


The relations between the Board and its Committees have been 
excellent and the liaison with outside bodies has improved consider- 
ably. At the end of its first year the Board were therefore able to 
report that, contrary to what might have been expected, this new 
conception of administration has worked smoothly in spite of the 
fact that it cut across a traditional pattern of hospital administration 
which had been in existence for many decades. The success of the 
experiment has no doubt been due to the willingness of the various 
sections of the Department to give the experiment a trial and it can 
now safely be said that there has been a general acceptance of the 
new conditions and an evident readiness on the part of the Staff to 
support them. 


Mr. L. L. Bromley, F.R.C.S., Surgeon in charge of the Thoracic 
Unit at St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, visited Gibraltar on three 
oceasions and performed a number of operations for lung and heart 
conditions. 


The Spanish Consultant Psychiatrist from Malaga, Dr. P. Ortiz 
Ramos, continued his quarterly visits to St. Joseph’s Hospital. 


The services of another Spanish Specialist were retained towards 
the end of the year. Since the skin clinies were discontinued in 1960 
owing to the illness and subsequent death of Dr. J. A. Durante, who 
held a weekly clinie in an honorary capacity, the possibility of send- 
ing a local practitioner to Britain for a course in dermatology was 
explored but the proposal did not materialise. The Board of Manage- 
ment, on the advice of its Medical Committee, recommended to the 
Government that Dr. V. Iranzo Prieto, a Spanish dermatologist with 
a considerable reputation in this area, be appointed and the Skin 
Clinies were resumed in October, under Dr. Ivanzo assisted by a 
Medical Officer. 
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Arrival of His Excellency-the Governor, General Sir Dudley Ward, 
G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 


‘The Convent’ H.E. the Governor's Residence, 


There were a few staff changes during the year. 


In March the Army Ophthalmologist was replaced by Dr. Carlos 
Suarez, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.O., D.T.M. & H., as a part-time Con- 
sultant Ophthalmologist; he had previously served in the Nigerian 
Service as Specialist Ophthalmologist. 


Dr. I. B. Barclay, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.M.R.E., was 
appointed part-time Consultant Radiologist in March. 


Dr. F. A. A. Ruggeri, Medical Officer, resigned in April to take 
up a post in Canada and his place was taken by Dr. Brian Jones. 
Dr. C. M. Montegrifto resigned in October to take up a partnership in 
private practise and was replaced by Dr. R. E. Dunn. 


The employment of House Officers continued. Drs. G@. Sutton 
and D. Davies were replaced by Drs. A. Brass and H. Jones, each of 
whom had already done six months as a House Physician in England 
and came to Gibraltar for a six months’ surgical post in order co 
complete their pre-registration year. 


Miss A. F. Adamson resigned as Matron in June and was re- 
placed by Miss E. M. Johnson, Senior Sister to King George V. Hos- 
pital. 


Miss A. H. MeDougall, Assistant Matron, retired on pension in 
May and was replaced by Miss J. T. Clarson, who was engaged on > 
short-service agreement of 18 to 24 months. 

Mrs. A. Johnston, Sister Tutor, was promoted to Assistant 
Matron, but her appointment will not become effective until she 
returns from the one-year course in Nursing Administration she has 
been required to undertake in Britain. 

Five Nursing Sisters were recruited during the year and six 
left the service either on termination of agreement or on marriage. 

The establishment of Nursing Sisters has recently consisted of 
24. The new Matron is trying out a re-organisation of nursing duties 
with a reduced establishment of 18; this experiment has now been in 
foree for over six months and there is every indication that it will 
succeed. This lower establishment is now complete. 


Another feature which has recently been introduced, and which 
has had good results, is the local recruitment of Staff Nurses who 
have trained in Britain fur the S.R.N., and S.C.M. diplomas. It is 
hoped that after a suitable probationary period they will be promoted 
to Nursing Sisters. Four were recruited during the year and there 
is now a waiting list of applicants. 

In the junior grades, again, there is a waiting list of applicants. 
It ean, in fact, be said that for the first time in many years the staff 
position, generally, is satisfactory. 

The two Radiographers, Miss Israel and Miss Westrope, resigned 
on account of marriage, and were replaced by Miss J. Gardner and 
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Miss V. Smith in June and September respectively. Owing to the 
inerease in the amount of X-Ray work the establishment of radio- 
graphers has been increased by one part-time radiographer. 


The training of nurses continued as in previous years. On the 
departure of the Sister Tutor for Britain to undertake the course 
mentioned above, the school was placed in charge of a Senior Charge 
Nurse so that the training programme continues uninterrupted. 


No candidates were sent to Britain for training owing to the edu- 
cational requirements now required. However, the General Nursing 
Council are considering an application for permission to sit the alter- 
native entrance test in Gibraltar, instead of in Britain. 


There were five Gibraltarian Nurses still undergoing courses in 
England : two training for the S.R.N., S.C.M. diplomas, two for the 
8.R.N., R.M.N. diplomas and one for the 8.R.N. diploma. In addi- 
tion, Mr. R. Durrel, Charge Nurse, is now in the final stage of the 
Tutor’s diploma and Mrs. M, Casciaro, Health Visitor, is undergoing 
a Health Visitor’s Course. 


Two nurses obtained their 8.R.N., S.C.M. diplomas and one the 
S.R.N., R.M.N. diplomas during the year. All are now on the esta- 
blishment as Staff Nurses. One student who had already obtained 
the S.R.N. and Part I of the S.C.M. qualification decided to withdraw 
form the course and has now left the Department. 


The preventive side of medicine continues to be shared with the 
City Council, who are responsible for public health. Good liaison 
with the Council is maintained. 


A considerable amount of health education is undertaken as part 
of the normal duties of Medical Officers and Health Visitors. The 
Schools devote part of the curriculum in the school leaving classes to 
health education and the Paediatrician in charge of the Child Wel- 
fare Clinics gives lectures on mothercraft. 


as stated above, a School Health Service Committee was appoint- 
ed by the Board of Management to draw up a scheme for the medical 
inspection of school children. The Committee was composed of the 
Chairman of the Board, the Member for Education, the Medical 
Administrator, the Medical Officer of Health, the Consultant 
Paediatrician, the Inspector of Schools and Planning Officer 
and the Secretaries of the Medical Department and the Edu- 
eation Department. The Committee drew up a report which covered 
comprehensively the whole field of preventive health as far as it 
affects school children. One of the main recommendations was that 
the Medical Officer of Health should become Principal School Medical 
Officer and be responsible for the organisation of the new scheme; 
this recommendation is still subject to the approval of the City Coun- 
cil. The P.S.M.O. will be assisted by three Medical Officers. Under 
the Scheme, children will be inspected (1) on sechvol entry, (2) on 
entry into secondary school, and (3) prior to leaving school. Child- 
ren found to be in need of medical treatment will be referred to their 
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private practitioners when necessary or to a special clinic at the 
Colonial Hospital. A programme of health education in schools is also 
part of the scheme. 


The Child Welfare Clinics under the direction of the Paediatri- 
cian assisted by Health Visitors, were held regularly at the Child 
Welfare Centre. At two of the Clinics held in the Centre advice on 
infant and child welfare was given by the Paediatrician. Children 
who required treatment were referred to the Out-patient clinics at the 
Colonial Hospital. 


A Health Visitor and a team of Assistant Health Visitors carry 
out home visiting and liaison is maintained with the Maternity De- 
partment of the Colonial Hospital. 


The whole question of immunisation is under review. It is pro- 
posed that: (a) all immunisations should be carried out at one centre 
and (b) that they should be the responsibility of the City Council 
through the Medical Officer of Health. Immunisation against polio- 
myelitis, diphtheria and whooping-cough is still being carried out. 


The Government is responsible for the observance of international 
agreements in relation to International Sanitary Conventions. Resi- 
dent and non-resident civilians of all nationalities are given treatment 
for social diseases free of charge at any time of the day at a special 
clinic in the Colonial Hospital. 


The Hospital Services of Gibraltar consist of the following insti- 
tutions :— 


(i) The Colonial Hospital, with 120 beds, is essentially avail- 
able for the resident community and the passengers and crews of ships 
and planes calling at Gibraltar, but patients from neighbouring dis- 
tricts are given facilities for treatment and hospitalisation. The 
Hospital provides a comprehensive Out-Patient service and In-Patient 
treatment for acute medical and surgical cases. In addition, it has 
a Maternity Section, and a separate block which is used for the segre- 
gation of infectious diseases and which accommodates a number of 
elderly sick female patients. 


(ii) King George V. Hospital caters for chest and heart diseases 
and other medical eases. The hospital has accommodation for 60 
beds, but on occasions it has been found necessary to provide extra 
beds. A small proportion of these beds is occupied by tuberculous 
patients, for whom this Hospital was originally designed. The major- 
ity of the beds are allotted to cardiac cases and female medical cases. 

(iii) St. Joseph’s Hospital for the treatment of mental diseases 
has accommodation for 60 patients. Deep insulin and electro-convul- 
sion therapy is available. An Out-Patient Clinic is held once a week. 
Occupational therapy provides diversional activity for In-Patients. 

(iv) The Infectious Diseases Hospital has accommodation for 
10 beds which, in view of recent advances in vaccinations and immuni- 
sations, is considered sufficient by modern standards. There were no 
admissions during the year. 
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(v) The District Medical Services, which caters for patients on 
Public Assistance, continues to funetion satisfactorily. The Out- 
Patient Clinic is held daily and the domiciliary service, consisting of 
a Medical Officer and Nursing Staff, worked to capacity. 


(vi) A comprehensive range of medical and surgical equipment 
of the latest design is available in the Hospital above-mentioned and 
where highly specialist treatment, e.g. radiotherapy, is beyond the 
scope of local sources arrangements are made to send patients to spe- 
cial hospitals in Britain. ‘Twenty-three patients were sent to Britain 
during the year for specialist treatment: seven to the Royal Marsden 
Hospital for post-operative radiotherapy; six to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Paddington, for operative procedures; three to the National Hospital 
for Nervous Diseases, Queen’s Square; two to Moorfield’s Eye Hos- 
pital; and the remainder to the Royal National Orthopaedic, Queen 
Victoria (East Grinstead), Lodge Moor (Sheffield), Atkinson Morley, 
and Hammersmith Hospitals for a variety of conditions. 

(vii) Other serviees provided by the Medieal Department are: 
Port Health Serviees, and Sanitary Supervision at the Airport - in 
relation to the Quarantine Laws and International Sanitary Conven- 
tions and also a School Dental Service. 

Sewage disposal is by the water carriage system using sea water. 
There is also a refuse destructor. 

Mosquitoes have been kept under control by observing the prin- 
ciples laid down in 1926. The species found in Gibraltar are the 
Aedes argenteus, Culex pipiens and theobaldia longiareolata. No 
Aedes argenteus have, however, been found in Gibraltar during the 
last twelve years. 

The usual measures were taken during 1962 in the rat destrue- 
tion campaign. The task continues to be mainly one of dealing with 
oceasional infestations and instructing house-holders in the methods 
of keeping the rat population to a minimum. 

The following table shows how the members of the various bran- 
ches of the medical profession are distributed among Government and 
City Council employment and private practice. 


Local 
Govt. Auth. Private 
Doctors 2 11 
Matron an — 
Assistant Matron —_— _ 
Tutor — = 


pa 
NVM pW MROHNWHA 
| 
| 


Nursing Sisters 

Male Charge Nurses 
District Nurses 

Health Visitor 

Assistant Health Visitors 
Radiographers 
Physiotherapist 
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Local 
‘ Govt. Auth. Private 
Midwives, C.M.B., certificate (included 


in 2, 3, 5 and 7 above) 26 _— _ 
Midwives, locally trained —_— _ 5 
Dentists _— _ 4 
Partially-trained nurses 118 _— _ 
Public Health Inspectors & Trainees _— 8 _ 
Lab. Technicians & Trainees _ 7 _ 
Pharmacists 3 _— 18 

EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC HEALTH, 1962. 
. Recurrent Capital 

£ £ 

Government 228,861 2,231 

Local Authority 24,814 6,703 

HOUSING 


In 1962, 13 blocks of flats were completed. These provided 267 
flats whilst another 6 blocks, totalling 185 flats, were under construc- 
tion. In addition seven terraced houses were under way during the 
same period. Substantial progress was made in the demolition of 
temporary dwellings, various sites being cleared following the demo- 
lition of eighty eight units of Nissen Hutting. Very few families 
remained housed in temporary dwellings by the end of the year. 

The total number of flats built by Government since 1945 is now 
1549 which together with conversions and rehabilitation bring the 
total of post war permanent dwellings to 1695. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Social Security System, administered by the Departinent of 
Labour and Social Security is based on the following enactments : 
(1) The Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance; 
(2) The Social Insurance Ordinance; 
(3) The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordin- 
ance; and : : 
(4) The Family Allowances Ordinance. 


Contributory Schemes © 


The Contributory Schemes are contained in the Employment 
Injuries Insurance and the Social Insurance Ordinances. The former 
covers, with some exceptions, all persons engaged in manual labour 
and other workers whose income does not exceed £500. The second 
Ordinance covers, with few exceptions, the same classes of workers, 
and provision is made for persons who cease to be compulsorily in- 
sured to become voluntary contributors. Both Ordinances are financed 
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from weekly contributions paid by employers and workers, adminis- 
trative expenses being paid by Government. 


The current rates of contributions from employers and insured 
persons have remained unaltered since the original legislation was 
enacted although consideration is being given to revision. 


Following the established practice in Britain, the normal method 
of payment of contributions under the Employment Injuries Insur- 
ance Ordinance and the Social Insurance Ordinance is by means of 
adhesive insurance stamps fixed to insurance cards. The liability for 
stamping insurance cards is placed on the employer who then deducts 
the worker’s share of the contribution from his wages. One stamp 
is used for collecting contributions under both Ordinances. The 
Post Office authorities undertake the responsibility for the sale of 
insurance stamps. 


Credits for contributions, which count equally as paid contribu- 
tions for certain purposes, are granted during limited periods of 
sickness, unemployment, incapacity due to injury and certain other 
contingencies. 


Non-Contributory Schemes 

The Non-Contributory Schemes are the Non-Contributory Social 
Insurance Benefit Ordinance, the Family Allowances Ordinance and 
the Scheme of Public Assistance. All three are financed entirely 
from the general revenue of Gibraltar and not from any system of 
contribution. 


The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance covers 
British Subjects and persons domiciled in Gibraltar. In addition to 
providing supplementary benefits to those prescribed in the Social 
Insurance Ordinance, it provides for the payment of unemployment 
benefit and transitional retirement pensions. 


The Family Allowances Ordinance and the Public Assistance 
Scheme cover Gibraltarians as defined in Gibraltarian Status Ordin- 
ance domiciled in Gibraltar or in the Consular Districts of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Vice-Consulates in La Linea or Algeciras, as well as non- 
Gibraltarians, British Subjects and others who are in Gibraltar 
provided they satisfy certain special conditions as to residence. 


I—CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 
A—The Employment Injuries Insurance Scheme. 


The three main types of benefit paid under the Employment In- 
juries Insurance Ordinance are: 
(1) Injury Benefit; 
(2) Disablement Benefit; and 
(3) Industrial Death Benefit. 
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In addition, free medical treatment, including the provision and 
renewal of prosthetic appliances is provided at the Government hos- 
pitals. The Government hospitals were reimbursed for free treat- 
ment to insured persons to the amount of £2,785 during 1962 as com- 
pared with £2,643 in 1961. 


Injury ‘Benefit is payable up to a maximum of 182 days to in- 
sured persons who are incapable of work as a result of an industrial 
accident or an occupational disease. The rates of injury benefit which 
were increased by approximately 20% with effect from 1st January, 
1961, vary between 42/- a week for a man aged 20 and over and 14/- 
a week for a girl between 15 and 17 years of age. To these rates 
are added flat rates of dependants allowance of 14/- a week for a 
dependant adult, 7/- a week for the first and 4/1 a week for the 
second dependant child. 

811 claims were received during the year (including 3 in respect 
of occupational disease) of which 774 were approved. The amount 
paid in respect of injury benefit during the year was £6,656 including 
£30 in respect of occupational disease. 


The following table gives the figures for the last five years: 


Allowed 


Disablement Benefit depends on the extent of residual, physical 
or mental disability resulting from an industrial accident or pre- 
scribed occupational disease assessed by a Medical Board (see page 44) 
on loss of faculty and without regard to occupation or effect on earn- 
ings. If the degree of disablement is between 1% and 34% inclusive 
the award is by way of a gratuity varying between £12 and £210; if 
it is between 35% and 100% a weekly pension is paid during the 
period taken into account by the assessment. The pension varies 
between 14/- a week and 42/- a week in the case of male adults and 
28/9 a week and 24/6 a week in the case of female adults. The basic 
pension is increased where appropriate by a flat rate dependants 
allowance at the same rates as are paid in the ease of injury benefit 
and also in certain circumstances when the disabled insured person 
is receiving approved hospital in-patient treatment or, being totally 
disabled, requires constant attendance. If the assessment is for life, 
or covers a period of not less than seven years, the claimant may 
opt to receive a lump sum gratuity varying between £216 and £600 
instead of the pension. 
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During the year 242 claims to disablement benefit were received 
of which 225 were allowed. The corresponding figures in 1961 were 
145 claims of which 127 were allowed. 97 claimants received assess- 
ment for life as compared with 70 in 1961. The amount paid was 
£8,600 compared with £7,143 in 1961. 


The following table gives the figures for the last five years: 


Received Allowed | Total Disablement benefit paid 


93 £4,367 
6 4,227 
165 5,617 
145 7, 143 
242 


Industrial Death Benefit is payable by way of pension to the 
widow or widower or wholly dependent parent of an insured person 
whose death results from an industrial accident or a prescribed 
occupational disease. This pension is payable at the rate of 18/- a 
week and may be increased by dependant’s allowance payable at the 
same rates and in the same way as for injury or disablement benefit. 
The rate per orphan is 12/- a week. W here there is no widow (or 


widower), children or parent there is provision for certain other de- 
pendants to claim, in which ease the benefit is by way of pension at 
10/- a week or 15/- a week or a gratuity of £65 according to relation- 
ship and degree of dependanee on the deceased insured person: Two 
claims for Industrial Death Benefit were received during 1962 of 
which one was allowed. 

Subject to certain conditions a widow may opt to receive a lump 
suin gratuity of £600 instead of the pension but dependants allow- 
ances may not be so commuted. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All elaims and questions arising under the Employment Injuries 
Insurance Ordinance, other than those dealing with a disablement 
question, are determined by the Director of Labour and Social Secu- 
rity. There is a right of appeal to the Employment Injuries Appeals 
Board whieh consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications . (at 
present the Attorney-General), a member representing the interests 
of employers and a member representing the interests of insured 
persons. The number of appeals received during the year was 2 both 
of which were allowed by the Board. 

The Director of Labour and Social Security is required to sub- 
mit all claims dealing with a disablement question (ie, whether or 
not there has been a loss of faculty, ete.) to a Medieal Board con- 
sisting of two or more medical practitioners appointed by the Gover- 
nor, one of whom is the Chairman. There is right of appeal to a 
Medical Appeals Tribunal against any final assessment but not 
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against a provisional assessment for less than two years, awarded by 
the Medical Board. The Medical Appeals Tribunal consists of a 
Chairman with legal qualifications (at present the Attorney-General) 
and two medical practitioners who are not members of the Medical 
Board. 


The Medical Appeals Tribunal dealt with 15 appeals received 
during the year of which 9 were allowed. 


On questions of law or of mixed law and faet, an appeal lies to 
the Supreme Court. 


The Employment Injuries Insurance Fund 

The income of the Fund during 1962 was £19,506 as compared 
with £18,403 in 1961. The expenditure was £16,133 (£14,530 in 
1961). The accumulated balance at the end of the year was £73,904 
as compared with £66,053 at the end of 1961. 


The following table gives the figures for the last five years : 


Accumulated Balance at 
end of year 


Income 


£19,813 £51,831 
19,257 61,664 
19,274 62}478 
18,403 66.053 
19,506 73,904 


B.—The Social Insurance Scheme 


The Social Insurance Ordinanee provides for the payment of : 


(1) Old Age Pensions; 

(2) Guardian’s Allowances; 
(3) Maternity 'Benefit; 

(4) Death Grant; and 

(5) Widow’s Benefit. 

Entitlement to benefit depends on the satisfaction of prescribed 
contribution conditions but provision has been made for the payment 
of benefits at reduced rates where the contribution conditions are not 
fully satisfied. : 

The Social Insurance (Benefit) Regulations also contain provi- 
sions for the payment of maternity benefit or death grant, if the 
confinement or death oceurred outside Gibraltar or the Consular Dis- 
tricts of Her Majesty’s Vice-Consulates at La Linea or Algeciras 
and payment of benefit in respect of old age pensions, guardian’s 
allowance and widow’s benefit ean now be made wherever the bene- 
ficiary resides. 


Old Age Pensions do not become payable until October, 1965. 
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Maternity Benefit is a grant of £6 paid to a woman, qualified 
either through her own or her husband’s insurance, for every child 
born to her. Where twins or a greater number of children are born, 
£6 is paid for each child. During 1962, 992 claims were received (as 
compared with 1,040 in 1961). Of these, 983 were allowed (1,030 
in 1961) — 772 claims being in respect of alien insured persons, 8 
grants were made in respect of twins. The total amount paid was 
£5,840 (£6,164 in 1961), which included 25 grants paid at reduced 
rates because of a deficient contribution record. 


Death Grant is payable to a person who ineurs the cost of the 
funeral or other appreciable expenses arising from the death of an 
insured person, or of the wife, widow, husband, widower or child of 
an insured person. The standard grant is at the rate of £15 in the 
ease of the death of an adult, £10 for that of a person between 5 and 
18 years of age and £7.10.0d. for that of a child under 5 years old 
or of a person aged over 60 years (55 for women) on the 3rd October, 
1955. Reduced rates are also payable in cases in which the claim is 
based upon a deficient contribution record. 


During the year 173 claims were received (as compared with 151 
in 1961). Of these 162 were allowed (143 in 1961)—119 claims being 
in respect of alien insured persons. The total amount paid during 
the year was £1,940 (£1,775 in 1961) including 21 grants paid at 
reduced rates because of insufficient contributions, 

Widow’s Benefit is payable to the widow of a deceased insured 
person who has paid at least 250 contributions and has paid or has 
been credited with an annual average of 45 contributions since entry 
into insurance. Contributions paid to the Employment Injuries In- 
surance Scheme prior to the inception of the Social Insurance Scheme, 
count up to a maximum of 100. A reduced rate of pension is pay- 
able if the yearly average is not less than 13, or, as the result of an 
amendment during 1961, if the total contributions are less than 250 
but more than 150. There are three kinds of widow’s benefit but 
only one kind of benefit is payable at any one time, as follows: 

(a) Widow's Allowance is payable for the first 13 weeks of 
widowhood at the standard rate of 24/- per week with in- 
ereases of 5/- per week for each child up to a maximum 
of 4 children; 

(b) Widowed Mother’s Allowance is payable to a widow left 
with a dependent child when she finishes drawing her 
widow’s allowance. The standard rate is 12/- a week with 
inereases of 2/6 per week for each dependent child to a 
maximum of 4 children; and 

(ec) Widow’s Pension is payable on certain qualifying conditions 
on termination of widow’s allowance or widowed mother’s 
allowance. The standard rate is 12/- a week. 


During the year 74 claims were received (as compared with 16 
in 1961); all of which were allowed (40 in 1961)—48 claims being in 
respect of alien insured persons. The total amount paid during the 
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year, including benefits in respect of claims approved in previous 
years, was £5,974 (£4,192 in 1961). 4 grants were paid at reduced 
rates because of insufficient contributions. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Social Insurance 
Ordinance are determined by the Director of Labour and Social 
Security. There is a right of appeal to the Social Insurance Appeals 
Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at pre- 
sent the Attorney-General), a member representing the interests of 
employers and a member representing the interests of insured per- 
sons. Twelve appeals were received during the year, of which five 
were allowed. 


On a question of law or of mixed law and fact, appeal lies to the 
Supreme Court. 


The Social Insurance Fund 


The income from contributions to the Fund during 1962 was 
£91,510. The expenditure was £13,862 and the accumulated balance 
at the end of the year was £701,335. 


The following table shows the position for the last five years : 


Accumulated Balance 


Advisory Committees 


There are provisions for the constitution of Advisory Committees 
both under the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the 
Social Insurance Ordinance. As in each case the purpose of the 
Committee is expressed as ‘‘to give advice and assistance to the 
Director in connection with the discharge of his functions under the 
Ordinance and to perform any other duties allotted to them’’ the 
same persons constitute both Committees so as to combine their work 
and thus avoid unnecessary duplication. 


The Employment Injuries Insurance Advisory Committee and 
the Social Insurance Advisory Committee were appointed under an 
independent Chairman on the 15th March, 1960. The Committees 
did not meet throughout the year. 


Inspections 


The number of establishments visited was 151 and the total 
number of insurance cards inspected was 2,769. The figures for 
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1961 were 40 and 460 respectively. Domestie servants are not in- 
cluded in these figures. 


Prosecutions 
Legal proceedings were instituted against three employers in- 
volving 104 summonses for failing to return stamped insurance cards. 
Another firm was proseeuted for recovering from an insurance 
card 26 used stamps affixed thereto and affixing them to the insurance 
eard of another insured person. 


IT.—NON-CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


A.—The Non-Contributory Socal Insurance Ordinance 

This Ordinance applies to all persons who are ‘‘insured persons’ 
under the Social Insurance Ordinance, their wives or widows if they 
are either (1) British Subjects; or (2) other persons domiciled in 
Gibraltar. 


The benefits payable under this Ordinance are: 


(1) Transitional Retirement Pension; 

(2) Unemployment Benefit; and 

(3) Supplements to certain benefits paid under the Social 
Insurance Ordinance. 


Transitional Retirement Pensions first became payable on the 
3rd October, 1960. The basic conditions for entitlement to a retire- 
ment pension are: 


(1) The claimant must have attained the age of 65 years 
(60 in the case of a woman); 

(2) The claimant must have been 55 years of age (50 in 
the ease of a woman) on the 3rd October, 1955; 

(3) The claimant must have retired from regular employ- 
ment; and 

(4) The claimant must have a satisfactory employment re- 
cord (i.e. an average of 40 weeks a year since the be- 
ginning of 1953). 


The weekly rate of retirement pension is 20/- with increases of 
12/- a week for a wife under 60 years of age—A married woman or 
widow over 60 years of age may be entitled to a pension based on the 
satisfactory employment of her husband or late husband. The rate 
of pension in such eases is 12/- a week for a married woman and 
20/- a week for a widow. There are increases at the rate of 5/- a 
week for each child to a maximum of 4 children. 


During the year 62 claims were received of which 59 were allow- 
ed. The total amount paid was £8,806. 
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The following table gives the position for the last three years. 
T.R.P. being paid for the first time in 1960. 


Year No. Received No. Allowed Total amount 
spent 
3.10.60- 167 107 £1,059 
81.12.60 
1961 60 56 6,339 
1962 62 59 8,806 


Unemployment Benefit is a weekly payment for a period not 
exceeding 78 days (Sunday excluded) made to any person to whom 
the Non-Contributory Scheme applies who is unemployed, capable ot 
work and available to take work if offered. The benefit is not payable 
to persons over 65 years in the case of a male or 60 years in the case 
of a female. 

There are no contribution conditions but applicants must satisfy 
the following prescribed conditions as to a satisfactory employment 
record : 

(1) during the 52 weeks immediately preceding the week in 
which the claim is made he was in insurable employment 
for not less than 30 weeks; 

(2) his yearly average of weeks of insurable employment is not 
less than 30. 

_ °The standard weekly rate is 24/- with an increase of 16/- a week 
for any one adult dependant and 5/- a week for each dependent child 
up to a maximum of four children. Lower weckly rates are payable 
to claimants without dependants who are either married women or 
persons under the age of 20 years. 

During the year 422 claims were received of which 397 were 
approved. The average duration of these claims was 19 days and 
the amount paid was £1,987. The fcllowing table gives the posi- 
tion for the last five years: 


No. received | No. allowed 


288 277 
383 365 
268 250 
322 290 
422 397 


Supplement to Social Insurance Benefits 

These are weekly payments paid to persons to whom the Non- 
Contributory Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance applies and the 
money to pay for these supplements comes from general revenue of 
Gibraltar and not from contributions by employers and employees. 
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In 1962, supplementary benefits under this Scheme were granted 
in respect of 18 claims to widows’ benefit. The total expenditure 
was £2,416 which included supplementation in respect of claims 
approved in the previous year. 


Determination of Clams and Questions 


The machinery for decisions and appeals set up under the Sc- 
cial Insurance Ordinance is also used for the Non-Contributory 
Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance. 


The Family Allowances Scheme 


Under the Family Allowances Ordinance a Scheme for the pay- 
ment of allowances to families in respect of each child under the age 
limit, except for the first child, was introduced on the Ist July, 1959. 
The age limit for the majority of children is the normal school leaving 
age which is 15 but for children staying cn at school it may be 18. 
By an administrative extension to the Scheme introduced in 1961 
children under the age of 16 who have left school and are actively 
seeking, but have not yet entered employment may also be included. 
An allowance, at the rate of 4/- a week for the second and each 
subsequent child of a family, is payable irrespective of the actual 
needs or resources of the family receiving it and without requirement 
of any contribution. The Scheme is financed from the general re- 
venues of Gibraltar and not from Social Insurance Contributions. 

There is a general residence condition which has to be satisfied 
by Gibraltarians (i.e., persons who have a right of residence in Gib- 
raltar as defined in the Gibraltarian Status Ordinanee) and, in 
addition, ther2 is a special residence condition which has to be 
satisfied by ncen-Gibraltarian British Suojects and cthers who arc 
resident in Gibraltar. 

During the year 129 applications were received of which 108 
were allowed. In the same period 35 eases were cancelled. At the 
end of 1962 there were 1,797 families receiving these allowances. 


fo 
The following table gives the figures for the last three years: 


Public Assistance Scheme 


The Public Assistance Scheme is not supported by specific legis- 
lation but operates as an administrative scheme designed to provide 
financial assistance on a basis of need to Gibraltarian British Sub- 
jects and also to certain refugees, but not to other aliens who are 
domiciled in Gibraltar. The Scheme was again amended during the 
year in order further to alleviate need but assistance generally con- 
tinued to be paid at the same rate as in the previous year. 


The Ordinary Scale 


The following table sets out the amounts which the Scheme allows 
for needs (other than rent) :— 


(a) for a married couple living alone ...............0:000 53/- p.w. 
(b) for a single person living alone ..............seceeeeee 33/- p.w. 


(ec) where the above rates do not apply— 
(i) for a man aged 20 years or over ...... 
(ii) for a woman aged 20 years or over .... 


(d) for any other person— 
(i) aged 15-19 years ........cccsecceeeeeceeceeeeeeneenes 15/- p.w. 
(ii) aged 10-14 years ... e 
(iii) aged 9 years or under.. 


Maximum total weekly grant 


The Special Scale 


The following table sets out the amounts which the Scheme allows 
for needs, other than rent, for an applicant who is registered as blind, 
ineluding partially sighted, or who has suffered a loss of income to 
undergo treatment for respiratory tuberculosis— 


(a) for a married couple living alone .....................55/+ D.w. 
(b) for a single person living alone ................c0seeeee 42/- p.w. 
(e) where the above scales do not apply— 
(i) for a man aged 20 years or over ...............32/- P.w. 
(ii) for a woman aged 20 years or over ..........4. 29/- pw. 
(d) for any other person— 
(i) aged 15-19 years wo... cecceeececeseeseeeeeeees 15/- p.w. 
(ii) aged 10-14 years .... *13/- p.w. 
(iii) aged 9 years or under .........ceeeeeeeeeeseeseeeee 11/- p.w. 
Maximum total weekly grant ..........ccccceeeceeees 100/- p.w. 


Special circumstances or exceptional needs 


If there are any special circumstances or exceptional needs, they 
ean be taken into consideration and where necessary the assistance 
grant may be increased up to a maximum of 15/- per week to meet 
them. Assistance can also be granted in case of real urgency, 
even though the applicant would otherwise be disqualified. 


Rent Allowances 


All persons in receipt of assistance may apply for rent relief 
under the Rent Relief Scheme administered by the Lands and Works 
Department. Those who do not qualify for such relicf inay he 
helped under the provisions of the preceding paragraph. 


General 

During the year 564 new applications or re-applications for cash 
assistance were received of which 342 were approved. The weekly 
average number of families in receipt of cash assistance was 1,097. 


The following table shows the position during the last five 
years :— 


Publie Assistance Scheme—Cash Assistance 


Total 
Expenditure 


Year No. received | No. allowed [Av. weekly No, 


1958 422 428 
1959 506 925 
190 389 1097 
1961 378 1068 


1962 342 1097 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Publie Assistance 
Scheme are determined in the first instance by the Social Security 
Officer. There is a right of appeal to a sub-committee of the Social 
Welfare Committee, whose decisions are subject to confirmation by 
the Director of Labour and Social Security. 


Finance ~ 


The expenditure incurred under the Publie Assistance Scheme 
ig met entirely from the general revenues of Gibraltar. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


Administrative Organisation 


Within the Department of Labour and Social Security a Welfare 
Branch has been organised under the supervision of the Social Secu- 
rity Officer to administer the Government’s social welfare services. 
The advice of the Department’s qualified social administrative officers 
is available at all times to local voluntary welfare organisations and 
is extensively sought. 


The principal function of the Department’s Welfare Branch is 
the administration of the public assistance scheme which is described 
in the preceding section. In addition the staff undertakes case work, 
family visits, enquiries in adoption cases, social werk of the Courts 
and the administration of a Government Home for the Aged. 


The Social Welfare Committee, an advisory body under the chair- 
manship of the Director of Labour and Social Security, continued to 
function as in previous years. It co-ordinates a!l welfare activities 
and makes recommendations to Government on matters concerning 
social welfare in the community. The main Committee met on 4 
oecasions during the year. 


Welfare of the Blind 


The following material is derived from the annual report of the 
Gibraltar Society for the Prevention of Blindness for 1962 and is 
gratefully acknowledged : 


“It must be emphasised that the definition of blindness in Gib- 
raltar is the same as that in the United Kingdom, ‘‘so blind as not to 
be able to undertake any occupation for which eyesight is essential’, 
and not total lack of vision as in many other places. 


At the end of 1962 there were 93 Gibraltarians registered as blind 
and 16 as partially sighted. In addition to these the Gibraltar So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness looks after seven others unwil!- 
ing or unable to register. Of these 116 persons only 26 are under the 
age of 60, and all but ten live in Gibraltar. 


Whereas the Society is confident that its figures are fairly accu- 
rate as regards the lower income groups,—it is financially advantage- 
ous if on Public Assistance to be registered—there is no way of know- 
ing how many people are living in comfurtable homes, whose lack of 
sight would entitle them to be registered if they came before the Gov- 
ernment Opthalmologist. 


While a great number of our blind never venture out of doors, 
many others are able to go out alone, but with constantly increasing 
traffic on our roadways and the congestion of our pavements they are 
a danger to themselves and other people. Most of those who go out, 
however and especially the women refuse to carry the usual white 
stick. The Society accordingly purchased and distributed a number 
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of folding white sticks, but the recipients seem shy of using them and 
the public has not grown accustomed to the meaning of a white stick 
as in England. 

A blind man and a partially sighted woman went to England 
during the year, and 19 of those on our lists between the age of 92 
and 51 died, average age 75. 

The ages of all registered and unregistered blind and partially 
sighted are as follows :— 

Males. Females. 


0 — 20 1 0 
20 — 40 4 4 
40 — 60 5 13 
over 60 16 73 


Ten new registrations were made during the year (nine blind, 
one partially sighted), of 2 men and 8 women, the eldest being 82 and 
the youngest 46, average age 64. 

Government sent a younger man, blinded the previous year, to 
England for an operation, which unfortunately did not result in any 
recovery of sight. So far the Society has not succeeded in finding 
him employment. Formerly a carpenter, he is unwilling to learn 
cigarette making, as this would involve him in working entirely 
among women. He wants to resume his trade, if possible, and with 
the help of the Woodwork Instructor of the Technical and Dockyard 
School he has started making the frames for stools and chairs for 
another blind man who specialises in their seating. Previously such 
frames had to be bought from a carpenter’s shop. 

For some years Government shared the services of an Ophthalmo- 
logist attached to the Military Hospital, but when the Army dis- 
pensed with the post other arrangements had to be made. Fortu- 
nately, Government was able to secure the services of a retired 
Ophthalmologist who does part time work at the Colonial Hospital 
and js free to undertake private practice at other times. The So- 
ciety is thus able to carry on the same arrangements with the pre- 
sent holder of the post as with his military predecessors. The 
Ophthalmologist is responsible for placing anyone on the register 
of blind or partially sighted. 

All persons on the register are entitled to the free services of the 
District. Medical Officer and District Nurses, and to free wireless 
licences. Bus companies in Gibraltar are also good enough to carry 
blind persons free of charge, those totally sightless being entitled to 
be accompanied by one companion. 

A very successful Flag Day on April 13th brought the Society's 
funds £442. 3. 1d. 

Mr. Oliver continued his work of teaching braille, coaches the 
blind boy and two little girls whose eyesight is poor and likely to 
Sane and weleomes the younger blind to use his home as their 
elub. 
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The Society’s field workers spend much time taking the blind to 
and from Mr. Oliver's house fer lessons, conveying them to the Eye 
Clinic and generally working for their welfare.” 


Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme 


Discharged prisoners have made good use of the services pro- 
vided under this Scheme which is administered by the Social Secu- 
rity Officer. 


During the year 18 prisoners applied for the services available. 
Seven were assisted with cash payments which amounted to £6.17.0. 
All prisoners were found gainful employment within a short period 
of discharge and with one exception were still employed at the end 
of the year. 


The Sponsored Hospital Patients’ Scheme 


Under this Scheme, persons suffering from conditions which re- 
quire specialised medical treatment not obtainable in Gibraltar are 
sent to a suitable Centre outside Gibraltar under arrangements made 
by the Medical Department. The Department of Labour and Social 
Security makes all the necessary arrangements for departure and 
reception and provides for the cost of transport, maintenance and 
pocket money allowance while undergoing treatment according to 
individual needs. 


The Department is grateful to the local agents for B.E.A. for 
their co-operation in flying patients to Britain for emergency treat- 
ment at short notice. 


1962 has been the highest on record for patients sent outside 
Gibraltar under this Scheme, the total expenditure for services pro- 
vided being £1,776. 


Care of the Aged 

The Home consists of temporary but comfortable accommodation 
- which can house a total of 66 elderly persons. At the end of 1962 
there were 55 residents. The cost of meals supplied at the Home 
was £6,399. In addition, each resident received a pocket money 
allowance of 7/6 a week and, on proof of need, clothing to a max- 
imum of £5 in the year. Voluntary Societies and other voluntary 
social workers continued to arrange outings and social activities 
for the residents during the year. 


Gibraltar is well served by charitable organisations which ope- 
rate mainly under the auspices of the various religious denomina- 
tions and these organisations supplement in many cases the insur- 
ance pensions and public grants paid to elderly persons in need 
under the various contributory and non-contributory schemes des- 
cribed egrlier. 
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SOCIAL WORK IN THE COURTS 


(a) Juvenile Delinquency 

Juvenile Delinquency for 1962 was the highest on record, 55 
offences being committed which involved a total of 39 juveniles. In 
addition, 23 other juveniles were warned, under the Liverpool 
Scheme, in the presence of their parents, by Senior Police and Proba- 
tion Officers as it was considered in their case that the offences did 
not warrant taking them to Court. 

Although there was an absence of offences involving violence, the 
inerease in delinquency gave cause for alarm. The offences commit- 
ted were serious in that they involved breaking into premises with 
intent to steal, even if the actual amount stolen was trivial. 

On the 31st December 1962 the number of probation orders in 
foree was 26, as follows :— 


No. of Orders in force on 31st December 1961 13 
$e. a3 » received in 1962 16 

29 

een » Which expired during 1962 3 

ae 93 » on 31st December 1962 26 


Possible solutions for improving the present methods of treat- 
ment available for young offenders were under consideration by Gov- 
ernment at the end of the year. 


Altendance Centres 

Three orders were made during the course of the year for atten- 
dance at these Centres. Only one was satisfactorily completed. In 
the case of the other two, one offender had eventually to be sent to 
prison for 4 weeks, and the second was brought before the Court on 
further offences. In the latter case, the order was cancelled and the 
offender was committed to the care of a fit person. 


Corporal Punishment 

During the course of the year two young offenders were subject- 
ed to corporal punishment. A 14 year old boy received six strokes of 
the birch and a younger one aged 11 received 4. 


Slaff and Training 
The male Probation Officer who proceeded to Britain in 1961 to 
undergo a years’ post graduate Diploma Course on..Social. Welfare 
(with emphasis on Probation Work) returned to Gibraltar in August 
1962 after successfully completing his studies. fs 
The Lady Probation Officer proeeeded to Britain in ‘Auge 
to undergo a six months attachment to the Home Office. +--+ -- 
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Acting appointments were made in both cases. 
The Probation Committee met on one occasion during the year. 


(b) Other. Social Work 


Non-attendance School Orders 

A probation officer was present in Court in the majority of cases 
involving summonses for non-attendance at school issued by the De- 
partment of Education. This enabled the Court to obtain informa- 
tion about the domestic and financial circumstances of the parents. 
In some of the worst eases, the Probation Officer was asked to 
undertake case work. 


Matrimonial disputes 

During the year, only one case of a matrimonial dispute was re- 
ferred to the Probation Officers by the Court, and this was satisfac- 
torily settled. 


Scheme for the issue of prosthetic appliances 


A revised scheme for the supply of dentures, spectacles and other 
prosthetic appliances, either free or at a reduced cost, was introduced 
in July 1960. Under this scheme persons who profess inability to 
pay the full cost of appliances are referred by the Secretary, Medical 
Department to the Social Security Officer for assessment according 
to an approved scale which, like the scale of fees for publie and pri- 
vate ward patients of the Government Hospitals on which it is based, 
takes into dccount the domestic and financial circumstances of the 
applicants. Persons in receipt of publie assistance obtain their ap- 
pliances free of charge, and the Financial Secretary has discretionary 
powers, in exceptional cases of special hardship, to waive even the 
limited charges. During the year 137 eases were investigated. 


Community Welfare 
The social, cultural and physical welfare needs of the community 
are catered for by a number of centres such as social and sports clubs, 
libraries, societies and. amateur. dramatic groups. Foremost among 
these centres is the Calpe Institute which provides a library and cul- 
tural, educafional, social and recreational facilities for many groups 
and societies: The Institute is financed partly by the Government 
and partly by private donations and subseriptions. The British Coun- 
cil provides generous support with materials such as books, magazines, 
--films, gramophone records, music, ete. There are smaller centres, 
akin to the institutes-and parish halls which exist in any urban or 
rural district of Britain. They function mainly on a religious deno- 
-minational basis, but undenominational amateur dramatie groups and 
sports. clubs are numerous and well supported. 
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Community Development 

Although there is no Government organisation in Gibraltar res- 
ponsible for community development, the Government’s general policy 
is for Government Departments, where necessary, to encourage and 
support such activities. Financial assistance during the year con- 
tinued to take the form of annual grants to youth and cultural organ- 
isations. 


Other Welfare Matters 

There is close liaison between the Department of Labour and 
Social Security and the various voluntary and charitable organisa- 
tions in Gibraltar. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Twenty-five Ordinances were passed during the year 1962 the 
most important of which were— 


Number of 
Ordinance. Subject matter. 


1 The object of this Ordinance is to replace those parts 
of the City Council Ordinance which deal with the 
borrowing powers of the Council and to provide the 
Council with a more flexible method of raising and 
using loans. 

6 This Ordinance consolidates the law relating to the pro- 
perty and legal capacity of married women. It in- 
corporates Part IV of the Law of Property Ordinance 
and the Married Women Ordinance. 

7 This Ordinance is a consolidating measure, incorporat- 
ing the provisions of various English Acts dealing with 
infants. 


8 The object of this Ordinance is to replace the Inter- 
pretation and General Clauses Ordinance with expand- 
ed provisions, to essist in the preparation of the 
revised edition of the laws of Gibraltar. 

9 This Ordinance has been enacted in order to bring the 
law in this respeet into conformity with present English 
law on the subject. : 

12 The purpose of this Ordinance is to replace those pro- 
visions of the Right of Residence in Gibraltar Order 
which deal with immigration control. 

13 The object of this Ordinance is to extend the existing 
provisions for the registration of persons as Gibralta- 
rians and deals with Gibraltarian status generally. 
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16 The purpose of this Ordinance is to introduce new 
legislation dealing with charities, based on that contain- 
ed in the Charities Act, 1960. 

17 The object of this Ordinance is to list in a Schedule to 
the Ordinance all those English Acts which apply to 
Gibraltar. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 
JUSTICE 

The Courts of Law in Gibraltar consist of the Supreme Court, 
the Court of First Instance and the Magistrates’ Court. The Chief 
Justice, a Judge of the Court of First Instance, a Stipendiary Magis- 
trate and 24 Justices of the Peace at present comprise the Judiciary. 
The Attorney-General is the Law Officer of the Crown, whilst the 
number of barristers now practising in Gibraltar is 14, two of them 
being Queen’s Counsel. In Gibraltar barristers are authorized by 
law to act as solicitors, and persons enrolled as solicitors of the Court 
are at liberty to act as barristers. At present there is only one person 
in the latter category. 


The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court, which has 
both appellate and original jurisdiction. Its original jurisdiction, in 
both civil and criminal matters, is similar to that exercised in England 
by all Divisions of the High Court of Justice and the Assize Courts. 
On its appellate side it deals with all appeals from the Court of First 
Instance, the Magistrates’ Court and from bodies and persons exercis- 
ing quasi-judicial powers for special purposes. Decisions of the 
Supreme Court are subject to appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 


The General Criminal Sessions are held four times a year, or 
more if necessary, for the trial of persons charged by way of indict- 
ment. The Chief Justice sits with a jury of nine, or in capital casey, 
of twelve. The Grand Jury system, which has been retained in 
Gibraltar until 1960, is now dispensed with. 


Appellate or civil proceedings are arranged as circumstances 
require. In civil cases the Chief Justice sits alone, or with a jury of 
nine special or common jurors. 


The substantive law of Gibraltar is partly the English law con- 
tained in the Statutes up to 31st December, 1883, in as far as they 
are applicable to local circumstances, any more recent acts of Parlia- 
ment expressl7 applied to Gibraltar, and the Common law to date. 
for the rest it consists of Orders in Council relating to Gibraltar and 
of locally enacted Ordinances and subsidiary legislation. 

The practice of the civil side of the Supreme Court is basically 
that of the corresponding Division of the High Court of England, 
subject to local modifications embodied in the Rules of Court made by 
the Chief Justice. 
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The Criminal practice follows that of the English Courts of 
Assize. The Court of First Instance has jurisdiction comparable to 
that of the County Courts of England and Wales and is subordinate 
to the Supreme Court. 


The Magistrates’ Court is normally presided over by the Stipen- 
diary Magistrate, and in the case of his absence by two or more Jus- 
tices of the Peace. The Stipendiary is also Her Majesty’s Coroner 
and the Public Trustee. The Court has a jurisdiction in Criminal 
and matrimonial matters similar to that of the Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction in England, and is a petty debt Court for claims of up 
to £5, The Justices are also the Licensing Authority for the issue of 
liquor licences. The number of charges dealt with by the Stipen- 
diary Magistrate and the Justices of the Peace are to some extent 
disproportionate to the size of Gibraltar by reason of the considerable 
fluating population passing through by land and sea. 


Provision is being made for legal aid for accused persons and 
appellants in criminal cases, and for legal assistance to persons in 
civil matters. 


In the Supreme Court there were seven trials on indictment in 
which 11 persons were involved compared with 6 trials concerning 7 
persons in 1961 and 13 trials econeerning 14 persons in 1960. In the 
plenary jurisdietion 58 civil cases were commenced in the Supreme 
Court. There were no civil appeals and only 1 criminal appeal was 
heard during the year under review. The Court of First Instance 
has dealt with 327 summonses and 329 judgment summonses. 


The Magistrates’ Court dealt with a total of 2743 cases, inelud- 
ing 1853 relating to offences against the Traffic Ordinance, and 197 
concerning Larceny and kindred offences. Civil debt cases totalled 
165 out of which 149 did not come for hearing. There was an increase 
in Juvenile court cases, 40 being dealt with as against 16 in 1961 and 
22 in 1960. In addition 9 persons were committed for trial by the 
Supreme Court. 


15 probation orders were made during the year under review. 

The ceremonial opening of the legal year took place on the 
appointed day, the judiciary, officers of the Court and the members 
of the Bar participating. 

POLICE 

General. 

The Gibraltar Police is responsible for law and order in the City 
area, the Bay and Admiralty Dockyard; it is also responsible for Im- 


migration Control, Civil population registration and the Ambularice 
Service. 


The establishment of the Force was 209 all ranks as compared 
with 215 in 1961. 
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Recruiting and Training. 


The response for recruiting has been disappointing as only 9 of 
27 vacancies during the vear were filled. 


All new entrants were trained at the Metropolitan Police Train- 
ing School, Ilendon, where they acquitted themselves extremely well. 


Two Sergeants attended the non gazetted course at Hendon, 
where one was awarded the Baton of Honour. 


Six members of the Force attended technical courses in Britain, 
whilst four others spent short periods of attachments with Home 
Forces. 


Crime 


The number of offences investigated during the year rose to 1,424, 
an increase of 202 on the previous year. 


Juvenile offences were the highest on record at 55, involving 39 
juveniles of whom 14 had previously appeared before the courts or 
dealt with by Police warning. This was an increase of 33 offences 
and 17 juveniles on the previous year. 


Other increases were assaults on Police, breaking and attempted 
breaking, petty theft, malicious damage and fraud. There were four 
eases of Dangerous Drugs in form of Marijuana involving 7 persons, 
none of whom were Gibraltarians and the drug was not for local eon- 
sumption. 


Traffic. 

The number of traffic offences reported in 1962 was 4,150 as com- 
pared with 2,308 in 1961; the greater percentage of those offences 
were violations of the parking regulations. Of those reported 2,229 
were dealt with by ‘‘Police Caution”. 


Accident figures decreased by 252 from the previous year and 
there was a decrease in speeding offences, driving without licences 
and driving whilst under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 


Because of the increased number of vehicles in Gibraltar and the 
acute shortage of garage spaces, the problem of maintaining a free 
flow of traffic in the city area remains. At the end of 1962. a com- 
mittee was formed tu study ways and means of easing this problem 
and a number of experiments are planned for early 1963. 


Immigration. 


The Police continue to control Immigration at all entry points to 
Gibraltar and are also responsible for the issue of permits of residence 
to non-Gibraltarians as well as the registration of the civilian popula- 
tion. 
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1962 saw the introduction of the Gibraltarian Status Ordinance 
and the Immigration Control Ordinanee which provides for an Advi- 
sory Committee which has been formed and is functioning. 

During the year a complete re-organization of the filing and in- 
dexing system in the Immigration was commenced which it is hoped 
to complete during 1963. 

The Immigration Office has now been completely redesigned on 
modern public office lines affording the public prompt individual 
service, 


Housing. 

Throughout the year 82 apartments in the Police Barracks were 
oceupied by members of the Force, whilst 42 were accommodated in 
other Government quarters; the remainder reside in private accommo- 
dation. Plans for the erection of a new block of 30 Police flats are 
under way. 

The housing of the Police and their families is a major Force 
problem and is bound up with the general housing problem of Gib- 
raltar. The principal difficulty is finding alternative accommodation 
for retired members of the Force, in occupation of Police quarters 
at their time of retirement. 


Transport. 

The Force fleet consists of a saloon car, a diesel engined van, a 
diesel engined utility vehicle, 3 ambulances and 8 motor cycles. The 
Admiralty supply a vehicle for Police patrol purposes within the 
Dockyard. 


Communications. 

All stations, launches and vehicles (other than ambulances) are 
equipped with V.H.F. Radio, with the City Fire 'Brigade netted to 
the Police system. 

A full survey of the equipment by a technical expert was made 
during the year with recommendations for necessary replacements. 

Two civilian telephone operators were engaged at the Central 
Police Exchange releasing 2 constables for essential Police duties. 


Marine Section. 

This section maintains a 24 hour patrol of Admiralty waters, the 
Bay and Harbour. It has four launches with three crews of three 
men each. Three launches have been fitted with fire fighting equip- 
ment. 


Ambulance Service. 

This year the Police became responsible for the operation of the 
Ambulance Service giving a 24 hour service with 2 ambulances and 
a third in reserve. 800 calls were answered including 23 from out- 
side Gibraltar. 
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Underwater Squad. 

This squad continued to give very good service to the Force and 
was responsible for recovery of items which could be listed as lost or 
stolen. It also supplied many valuable services, which the public 
are more accustomed to expect from their Police on ‘‘dry land” rather 
than ‘‘sub marine’’. 


Police Association. 
At the beginning of the year the Police changed from the Whitley 
Council system of representation to the Police Association. 


The association consists of an Inspectors’ Branch, a Sergeants’ 
Branch and a Constables’ Branch with representation from each form- 
ing the Police Council. 


St, John’s Ambulance. 

The Police continue to provide two Divisions of St. John’s Ambul- 
ance Brigade as well as the Commissioner, Secretary and Treasurer. 
The training received by Force members has proved invaluable in the 
efficient operation of the Ambulance Service. 


Police Welfare Fund. 

This fund has full Police membership on a weekly contribution 
basis. The fund meets consultant and hospitalization fees in Gib- 
raltar for its members and their families and assists in the payment 
of fees for dental, optical and chiropody treatment. 


It makes substantial grants to widows and dependants of deceased 
members and lesser grants to members on the death of a dependant. 


The fund is administered by a Committee with the Commissioner 
as Chairman. 


Visits. 

The Force was visited in 1962 by N. G. Morris, Esq., C.M.G., 
Deputy Inspector General of Colonial Police Forces and by J. B. 
Fleetwood, Esq., Deputy Admiralty Inspector of the Admiralty Con- 
stabulary. 


PRISONS 


The prison is situated about 500 feet up the North end of the 
Rock facing West. It is clear from the town and free from conges- 
tion. Two of its main walls are the original walls of the old Moorish 
Castle. It has 28 cells. 


The staff of the prison consists of a Superintendent, a Principal 
Officer and eight prison officers. Between the 9th April and the28th 
June, 1962, the Asst. Supt. underwent a course of instruction at H.M. 
Prison Service Staff College, Wakefield. On the 3rd October, 1962, 
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the Supt. Mr. A. J. Loddo retired on pension and Mr. F. J. Massetti, 
the Asst. Supt. was promoted to Superintendent. 


Prison Officers Manuel Pozo and John Borge were awarded the 
Colonial Prison Service Medal on the 26th November and 3rd Decem- 
ber, 1962, respectively, after completing eighteen years continuous ser- 
vice. 

The number of prisoners received during 1962 was 41. The daily 
average in prison was 6.78 compared with 6.48 in 1961. There were 
no executions. Prison statisties are contained in Appendices VIIT 
and IX. 


Owing to the smallness of the prison and the small number of 
its inmates, complete classification of prisoners is not possible. Very 
few women and young persons are committed to prison, but when 
they are, they are segregated from adult male prisoners. There are 
no facilities for the proper treatment of young persons. 

All classes of prisoners ean qualify for a privilege division known 
as the ‘‘Trust Class’. Prisoners in this division are allowed to work 
inside and outside the prison without direct supervision. One pri- 
soner was upgraded to the Trust Class in 1962. 


Convicted prisoners can earn a remission for good conduct of up 
to one-third of the total sentence, provided that the remission so 
earned does not reduce the sentence to less than thirty-one days. 


Eighteen breaches of prison discipline were committed during 
the year. All offences were dealt with by the Superintendent. There 
were no escapes or attempted escapes. 


All convicted prisoners over the age of 17 years and under 60 
years who are passed by the Medical Officer as fit for work are re- 
quired to perform such tasks as are allotted to them. Due w the 
smallness of the prison population, there are no prison industries. 
Prisoners are put on to work normally done by unskilled labourers, 
such as cleaning publie gardens and institutions and helping to main- 
tain or repair prison buildings. The working day comprises seven 
hours actual work. 

All prisoners may enter the wage-earning scheme on admission 
to prison. The scheme enables prisoners to earn up to 3/- a week 
and from this they ean spend 2/- on cigarettes, tobacco or sweets, 
the other shilling being placed to their eredit and paid to them on 
discharge from prison. 

There is no system of extra-mural labour. 


The Prison Medical Officer visits the prison once a week and 
examines all prisoners. He also examines all prisoners on reception 
and prior to discharge. During the year under review two prisoners 
were admitted to hospital; one to the Colonial Hospital and the other 
to the King George V Hospital. ‘Both were returned to prison. In 
addition 23 other prisoners reported sick. Minor cases were treated 
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in prison, while surgical, dental and other cases requiring special 
attention were taken to hospital for treatment. One prisoner was 
supplied with 2 pair of spectacles. 


A chapel is available in the prison and is used by all denomina- 
tions of the Christian faith where regular services are held. Full 
facilities are given to all prisoners requiring religious instruction. 


In view of the small number of prisoners and the fact that at 
least 50 per cent are non-English speaking it is difficult to lav down 
any fixed routine regarding their education. As and when possible 
classes are arranged by members of the Legion of Mary and Young 
Christian Workers in simple arithmetic, English and Spanish for all 
prisoners.‘ When sufficient English prisoners are in custody to war- 
rant it, arrangements are made with the Command Education Officer 
to hold classes for them. The prison library is available to all pri- 
soners and contains 3,400 books, both in English and Spanish. Maga- 
zines and periodicals are obtainable free from sources within Gib- 
raltar. 

All prisoners are entitled at any time to ask to see a member 
of the Prison Board. The prison is visited regularly by members of 
the Board, prison visitors and representatives of welfare organisa- 
tions. Chaplains nominated by the different denominations also 
paid regular visits. 


There is a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme in Gibraltar 
which applies to all discharged prisoners, other than debtors, who 
are British Subjects resident in Gibraltar. In exceptional cases where 
no help-can be obtained from outside sources, assistance may be 
granted to non-resident British subjects. The scheme does not apply 
to Spaniards or other aliens except in the case of one who has been 
in prison for more than one year and for whom no assistance can be 
obtained from the Consul in Gibraltar. Even then assistance is 
given in kind only. 


A discharged prisoner to whom the scheme applies may receive 
maintenance at the rate of 4/-d. a day for a period not normally 
exceeding six days, in order to provide him with a means of subsist- 
ence until the Friday following his release when he ean receive finan- 
cial assistance under the Public Assistance Scheme, if he has not by 
that time found gainful employment. He may also receive assistance 
in kind in the form of clothing up to a maximum of £5 for any one 
period of twelve months. 

In addition to the above, British non-resident persons ean be 
assisted under the Commonwealth Association of Prisoners’ Aid 
Schemes of which the territory is a member. 


Merchant seamen are embarked on ships by the Captain of the 
Port. Service personnel are taken over by the respective Service 
authorities on release. Spaniards are returned across the border to 
Spain and are not normally allowed to re-enter Gibraltar. Other 
aliens are dealt with by their respective Consuls. 
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Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


WATER SUPPLY 


Two varieties of water are supplied by the City Council of Gib- 
raltar, potable and sanitary. 


Potable Water 


Potable water is obtained direct from rainfall, distillation and 
also from wells. 


Rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment areas 
and stored in reservoirs excavated in the heart of the Rock. The 
total rainfall as registered by the Council’s gauges was 41.24 inches 
in 1962. 


The hardness of the well water does not normally exceed 32 de- 
grees but this is brought to 10 degrees by passing a proportion of the 
water extracted from the wells through a Base Exchange Water 
Softening Plant (which reduces its hardness to zero) and blending it 
thereafter with untreated water. The blended water after being 
Chloraminated (i.e., treated with ammonia and chlorine gas) is pump- 
ed into a service tank and thence lifted into the Council’s reservoirs 
for distribution 


The City Council’s distillation plant consists of vapour compres- 
sion units and the water produced thereby is also elevated into the 
reservoirs for distribution. 


Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs as @ 
matter of routine to ensure that all water supplied is bacteriologically 
pure. 


A network of distribution pipes conveys the water from the 
Council’s reservoirs to houses, wharves, public supply points, ete. 


The Admiralty and War Department also have rain water col- 
lecting areas, reservoirs and distilling plants. 


Sanitary Water 


This water is obtained from the sea and is elevated by pumping 
machinery to several reservoirs sited at various parts of the city. An 
intercommunication system of distributing pipes conveys the water 
by gravitation to every house and the supply is constant. 

This water is used for fire Ighting, road watering, flushing and 
general sanitary purposes. 

Over 425 million gallons of sea water were supplied in 1962. 

A water rate is levied in respect of the supply of sanitary water, 
except for supplies to the War Department for which charges are 
made an an agreed basis, and for supplies to the other Services and 


for business purposes which are metered and charged for at the rate 
of 5d per 100 gallons. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The electricity undertaking of the City Council generated 
31,713,280 Board of Trade Units during 1962. 


The rates of charges were as follows :— 
(a) Flat Rate 


Lighting ... ... ... ... ... 10d. per B. of T. Unit 

Power vee eee tee nee cee OM. per B. of T. Unit 
(b) Inclusive Tariff 

Primary Rate ... ... ... ... 10d. per B. of T. Unit 

Secondary Rate... ... ...... 3d. per B. of T. Unit 

Tertiary Rate ... ... ... ... 14d. per B. of T. Unit 


(ce) Industrial Tariff 
Primary Rate of £3.5.0d. per quarter per K.V.A. of 
Maximum Demand. Secondary Rate of 1}d. per Board 
of Trade Unit for all units consumed. 


(d) Hotels and Catering Establishments 
Primary Rate of 10d. per 15 units per month per} 
K.V.A. or part thereof of maximum demand of monthly 
half-hour rating. Secondary and Tertiary Rates as for 
Inclusive Tariff. 


(ce) Off-peak Tariff 
At 1}d. per Board of Trade Unit consumed from mid- 


night to 7.00 am. Minimum charge 1,800 units per 
quarter. 


A second 2.5 megawatt Diesel Alternator Set started operating 
in the new Power Station in August, 1962. 


GAS SUPPLY 
The Gas Undertaking is owned by the City Council. 


The quantity of gas (corrected to standard temperature and 
pressure) sent out from the Gas Works during 1962 was about 62 
million eubie feet, of which 50 million was manufactured from fuel 
oil using the Catalytic Oil Gas Plant, the remainder being Carburetted 
‘Water Gas and Producer Gas. 


The charge for the supply of gas is 19s. 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 


The quantity of fuel oil gasified was 945 tons and 69 tons were 
used for steam raising. 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


Work continued on the extension of the water catchment area 
on the East side of the Rock to serve the two one-million gallon 
underground tanks previously constructed as part of the City’s 
Port Development Scheme. This work is being carried out by 
the City Engineer's Department who also made further progress 
on the reconstruction of the Catalan Bay Road which links Cata- 
lan Bay Village with the rest of Gibraltar. 


Improvements continued to be carried out to Hospitals, 
Schools, public buildings and workshops as part of the annual 
Public Works Programme. The new Police and Revenu: Posts 
at Four Corners, work on which commenced in 1961, were already 
in use by the end of the year 1962. Important extensions to the 
offices of the Supreme Court were also commenced during the 
year. 


Preliminary work began this year in converting some of the 
Old Slaughter House premises into storage accommodation for the 
Lands and Works Department in replacement for their store at 
Waterport Wharf. 


Tenders were invited for the extension of the Air Terminal 
Building intended to double the existing accommodation which 
has been found insufficient for the increased number of passen- 
gers using the Terminal Most of the energies of the private 
building firms continued to be absorbed by the Government Hous- 
ing drive but a substantial part of their resources was also con- 
eentrated, inter alia, on the modernisation of shops, flats and the 
construction of two Old People’s Homes, an Educational Centre, 
an Hotel, and an ambitious scheme to modernise and expand the Rock 


Hotel whilst steady progress was made at the Industrial Area at 
North Front. 


Chapter 11: Communications 
THE COMMERCIAL PORT 


The Commercial Port consists of an open roadstead known as the 
Commercial Anchorage which is situated in the North-East of Gib- 
raltar Bay, a section of the Admiralty Harbour which has been leased 
to Gibraltar Government, Waterport, the Commercial Mole and a pro- 
tected small Craft Anchorage. 


In addition to calls which are made for passenger and cargo 
purposes Gibraltar is a popular bunkering port and a port of call for 
stores and water. It is also popular as a port of refuge particularly 
during the winter months and is used by ships from the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean for this purpose. This, in part, is owed to its 
strategic position, situated as it is at one of the main crossroads of 
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world shipping routes and in close proximity to the shipping lanes 
from North-Western Europe to South America; the Strait of Gib- 
raltar itself forms a main artery for sea traffic between North-Wes- 
tern Europe, Africa, India, tthe Far East and Australasia, and bet- 
ween the ‘Mediterranean and Black Sea area and theAmcricas. 


Ships frequently find it convenient to call when in need of medical 
assistance, for the port has a reputation for a prompt and efficient 
medical service which normally enables ships to sail again within an 
hour of arrival. 


Commercial Anchorage : 


This anchorage is invariably used by the larger cruise ships and 
passenger liners; passengers and sightseers being Wansporied to 
and from the Commercial Mole terminal by tender. 


Admiralty Harbour : 


The lease of part of the North Mole including the Western Arm, 
Jetties Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Extension, and the Detached Mole, by the 
Government in 1960 has made readily available to merchant shipping 
5,500 feet of alongside and protected berths. An additional 2,700 
feet of alongside berths is available on a restricted basis. Minimum 
depths alongside commercial berths in Admiralty Harbour vary from 
27-32 feet. 

There is a transporter crane installetion at the Western Arm 
with two cranes each capable of 5 ton lifts. In addition there are two 
mobile cranes of 4 tons and 24 tons respectively which can be made 
available for auxiliary work at any berth. There is a sheerlegs at 
HM. Dockyard wharf capable of lifts up to 90 tons, No. 1 Drydock 
has a 40 ton crane, and a floating crane capable of lifts up to 25 tons 
is available on application and subject to Service requirements. 


There is a fleet of 37 commercial lighters. 


The Commercial Mole : 


This Mole is used as a terminal for the M.V. ‘‘MONS CALPER”’ 
which provides a car and passenger ferry service to Tangier, daily 
(except Sundays) during the winter months and twice daily (except 
Sundays) during the summer months; as a terminal for the passenger 
tenders ‘‘MONS ABYLA” and ‘“‘“MARY CLAIRE”, which service 
the cruise ships and the large passenger liners calling at the port; it 
provides a berth for waterboats and space for lighters to load and 
discharge motorcars and other heavy lifts. This latter berth is ser- 
viced by two cranes capable of lifting 2.4 tons and 8 tons respectively 
at 30 feet. 


Waterport Wharf (including Revenue Wharf Enclosure) : 


This wharf is used as a terminal for the Algeciras Passenger 
Ferry boat which makes frequent daily sailings; and by lighters 
which service ocean-going shipping for the loading and discharging 
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vf general cargo within the Revenue Wharf Enclosure. The En- 
closure is serviced by four cranes each capable of lifting 2.4 tons 
at 30 feet. 


Yacht Marina: 

A fully equipped yacht Marina offers well protected berths for 
yachts and provides many auxiliary facilities; these include work- 
shops for engine and hull repairs, servicing with the latest equip- 
ment, battery charging, the supply of fresh water, bunker fuel, 
butane gas, stores and equipment of all kinds. The premises are 
equipped with toilets, showers and a iounge-foyer. 


Boat construction and engine installation work was carried out 
in 1962, and an increased number of yachts availed themselves of 
Marine berths. 


Throughout the violent south-westerly storm experienced on the 
29th December, no damage was sustained by any yacht berthed at 
the Marina. 


Repair and Drydock Facilities : 

A commercial ship repair yard and foundry, capable of al) types 
of repairs to hulls and marine engines, is situated north of the Airport 
Runway. H.M. Dockyard drydock, slipway and repair facilities are 
available on application and subject to Service requirements; No. 1 
drydock, equipped with a 40 ton crane is capable of taking ships up 
to 900 feet in length, 120 feet beam and 35 feet draught. 


Shipping: 

A total of 4,389 merchant vessels of 10,765,623 net registered 
tons entered the commercial port of Gibraltar during the year. An 
additional 631 non-trading vessels amounting to 554,225 n.r.t., 
comprised of yachts, R.F. Auxiliaries and Transports also called 
at the Port. 


Details of merchant shipping net tonnages by nationality with 
comparative figures for 1961 are given at Appendix XV Table 1. 


A graph showing annual net tonnages of merchant ships which 
have entered Gibraltar from 1946 is given at Appendix XV Table 2. 


The largest merchant ship to enter the Port was the British Tan- 
ker ‘““ESSO SPAIN” of 53,423 gross tons. The vessel with the deep- 
est seaworthy draught was the Swedish Tanker ‘‘SOYA MARIA”’ 
drawing 38 feet 6 inches. The Dutch Tanker ‘‘ONDINA” entered 
the port with a draught of 40 feet following a collision. The deepest 
draught vessel to berth alongside using pontoon fenders was the 
Yugoslav M.V. “BELA KRAJINA” drawing 31 feet 6 inches. The 
deepest draught vessel to berth alongside without pontoons was the 
Eeualianar: Tanker ‘CALTEX DURBAN” drawing 30 feet 7 
inches. 
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The largest vessel berthed alongside was the Liberian Tanker 
ae PAHLAVI” of 33,700 gross tons and 785 feet 10 inches 
in length. 


Communications. Port Signal Station: 

The signal station at the Port Office is manned continuously by 
day and night. Its functions include the hoisting of strong wind 
warnings and the display of control signals for merchant shipping 
with regard to the use of the northern and southern entrances to the 
Admiralty Harbour. 

The station is equipped with a modern PYE V.H.F. Shore/Ship 
Radio-Telephone installation which conforms to International Mari- 
time V.H.F. Radio-Telephone standards and is provided with two 
frequencies : the International Calling and Safety Frequency (Chan- 
nel 16) on which continuous listening watch is kept, and the Interna- 
tional Port Operations Service frequency (Channel 12). The Depart- 
ment Launches ‘‘ADMIRAL ROOKE” and ‘‘GENERAL ELLIOTT”’ 
are each equipped with these two frequencies and with the SHIP to 
SHIP frequency (Channel 6). This furnishes efficient communica- 
tion between ships, Port Medical Officers, the Police, the Boarding 
Officers and the Captain of the Port. Forty-six direct calls were 
received by the station during the year on the International Calling 
frequency; the Port Operations frequency handled forty-one calls 
from ships in addition to its constant use by port staff. 


Shipping Circulars : 
During the year 12 circulars were issued to the shipping com- 
munity and other persons concerned. 


Pilotage Authority : 

At the beginning of the year the number of licensed pilots on 
station was eight. Pilots carried out their duties efficiently through- 
out 1962 and conducted a total of 3,503 movements. 

Following prolonged sick leave since 24th March, the resignation 
of Mr. E. A. Wiley owing to ill health was accepted with regret on the 
25th October, reducing the number of pilots to seven. Arrangements 
are being made to recruit a replacement pilot and it is hoped to fill 
the vacancy early in the New Year. 


Port Medical Service : 

The statutory function of the Service — the application of the 
Quarantine Ordinance including the granting of Pratique to shipping 
was maintained efficiently throughout the year. As is well known 
with regard to this Service in Gibraltar, the system of operation is 
designed to cause the minimum of delay in port entry. 


There were 219 medical visits to ships during the year and 179 
persons were landed due to illness; of these 74 were landed from Bri- 
tish ships and 105 from foreign ships. 
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126 ships called into the port for the express purpose of landing 
sick seamen. As an example of the rapid despatch given to vessels 
in such cases, the Norwegian Tanker ‘‘Butanga”’ arrived at 0520 
hours ov 27th May to land a case of acute appendicitis and departed 
fifteen minutes later at 0535 hours. 


Salvage Service : 

The modern Norwegian Salvage Tug “HERKULES” was sta- 
tioned at this port throughout the year and proceeded to sea on a 
number of occasions in response to distress calls. 

The Salvage Tug ‘‘HERKULES” is of 4,400 I.H.P. with a speed 
of up to 144 knots, and for practical purposes her range is unlimited. 
The vessel has a particularly high towing speed and is fully equipped 
with the latest salvage gear including cannon for penetration of plat- 
ing, compressors and pumps capable of pumping up to 900/1,000 
tons of water per hour. There is spare accommodation for 16 persons 
in addition to the crew (21). 

This vessel is expected to remain on station here during 1963. 


Marine Casualties : 

A total of 15 shipping casualties were reported during the year; 
these comprised 2 vessels involved in collision, 5 vessels aground, 6 
vessels adrift with engine trouble, one vessel suffered an explosion in 
the engine room, and one vessel, the Greek s.s. ‘‘ARISTOTELES” of 
7,244 gross tons, bound for Gibraltar, reported flooding in No. 2 
hold and was finally abandoned and reported sunk on 16th December 
at a position in the Atlantic some 500 miles west of Gibraltar. 


Surveys and Repairs : 

During the year 97 ships of 760,225 gross tons were repaired 
under survey, 21 of which were major repairs. 

9 vessels were surveyed in connection with British Registry. 


23 vessels submitted for survey of Life Saving Appliances and 
5 ships were surveyed for Passenger Certificates. 


Main Imports (Tons deadweight) : 
1961 1962 (+) or (—) 


on 1961 

General cargo (a) (bl)... ... 22. 68,322 62,211 — 6111 

Fuel Oils ...0 00.0 00. ee eee eee 160,988 159,905 — 1,078 
Miscellaneous Oils including 

Lubricants... 10.0 ee eee eee 15,556 20,414 + 4,858 

Coal his ke Boe aery GES 568 1462 — 2101 

Fresh Water (c)  ... 0... wee wee = 66,208 23,018 —43,187 


Total ... 314,629 267,010 —47,619 
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Exports (in shtps over 150 tons net register) (J'ons deadweight) : 


1961 1962 (+) or (—) 
on 1961 
General cargo (b2) (d) ... ... «. 9,852 5,321 — 4,531 


Bunkers Supplied (Tons) : 
1961 1962 (+) or (—) 


on 1961 

Fuel Oils alpen ex Pipe . «» 134,931 120,718 —14,213 
ex ea see wee eee 28,579 40,729 +17,150 
Coal ie Pace paws wast | Gel, hase 7182 546 — 236 
Total ... 159,292 161,993 + 2,701 


(a) Excludes all Services’ cargo; also excludes potatoes, cement 
and other items imported by small craft berthing at Water- 
port. 


(b1) This tonnage includes motor vehicles Imported (excluding 
Tangier). For 1962, 1,266 motor vehicles were imported 
and an additional 459 motor vehicles accompanied transit 
passengers by sea (excluding Tangier). 


(b2) This tonnage includes 313 motor vehicles shipped by travel- 
lers in transit (excluding Tangier). 


(c) Owing to the greater rainfall during the winter of 1961 - 
1962 compared with the previous winter, a lower import 
of fresh water was suffieient to safeguard supplies. 


(d) Excludes scrap metal and ships’ stores. 


Cargo Handling : 


During 1962 main imports of general cargo amounted to 62,211 
tons deadweight. As stated in the 1961 report the annual variations 
in cargo tonnages at this port should not be taken as indicative of 
anything more than the quantity of cargo handled in the year under 
reference. Imports are mainly for home consumption as is shown by 
the slight export figures. Cargo handling within the port followed 
the traditional pattern. Negotiations to obtain additional warehous- 
ing space continued. The plans for the transfer of the Algeciras 
Ferry terminal north westward alung Waterport Wharf were drawn 
up as suggested by Captain Alistair M. Smith in his 1961 Report and 
it is hoped to put this project into effect next year. The transfer 
will enable a modern terminal with improved passenger facilities to 
be provided, and an extension of the Revenue Wharf Enclosure which 
will provide a larger protected landing area for goods. 
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Passenger Services : 


247 regular scheduled liners called at the port during the year. 
There was no change in the liner companies servicing the port. These 
are as follows: 


P. & O. and Orient Line, Union Castle Line, Anchor Line, British 
India Line, Italia Line, Zim Israel Line and the National Hellenic 
America Line. In addition to these Lines the American Export Line 
provides a regular scheduled cruise service whose sailings are included 
in the figures given below. 


In addition to the liner calls, 56 cruise ships included Gibraltar 
in their itinerary: 17 British, 4 Greck, 2 Italian, 2 Netherland, 2, 
Portuguese, 3 Swedish and 26 U.S.A. 


64,876 passengers disembarked, there were an additional 92,926 
sightseeing passengers, and 58,668 passengers embarked from Gib- 
raltar during the year (by sea). 


In 1963 the scheduled passenger services will be augmented with 
the inauguration of Cunard’s new transatlantic service from New 
York to Naples on 28th March. The ‘‘MAURETANIA” of 35,655 
gross tons is the ship scheduled for this service, and during the year 
it will make twenty calls at Gibraltar. 


Yachts : 


In 1962 the number of yachts calling at the port amounted to 
524, of which 282 were under the British Flag. These craft bring a 
number of sightseers to Gibraltar, which are additional to the figures 
given above. 


Bunkering Services :— 


Oil: 

Fuels of various grades were supplied to shipping throughout 
the year from piped installations at all alongside berths, with the 
exception of the Detached Mole, using the latest metered bunker- 
ing techniques. The grades include marine fuel, thin fuel, marine 
diesel fuel and gas oil. Ships at the Detached Mole and in the Com- 
mercial Anchorage were serviced by lighters. This supply to 
ships is handled as a joint venture by the Shell International, 
Mobil, Caltex and B.P. Oil companies and is managed by the Shell 
Company of Gibraltar Limited. 


Coal: 


_. Coal bunkers, Welsh and Yorkshire, are available at berths along- 
side the Western Arm. Bunkering is carried out by transporter 
cranes and conveyor belt. 
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Fresh Water Supplies: 


The final touches to the scheme for the provision of increased 
water supplies to shipping referred to in the 1961 Report were com- 
pleted by October with the covering of the remaining portion of the 
catchment area. 


The increase in the catchment area and the additional reservoirs 
have enabled an approximate 50% increase to be made in the sup- 
plies to shipping during 1962 ccmpared with previous figures for 
recent years. 


General : 


Table 3, in Appendix XV shows the total number of operations 
earried out by deep-sea ships during the year. 


On Saturday, 29th December, the port experienced one of the 
worst SW’ly storms for a number of years. In the afternoon a mean 
wind speed of Force 10 was experienced, the maximum recorded gust 
at the Airport was 65 knots and constant seas swept over the quays. 
One ship, the British M.V. ‘‘ANGLOBEL’’ of 806 gross tons, at No. 
3 East berth broke her moorings and swept across the pen to No. 1 
Jetty causing slight damage to herself and to a moored lighter. 


Registry and Seamen: 


A total of 1,966 seamen were signed on and off in Gibraltar dur- 
ing the year and the number of Articles of Agreement opened was 
12 Foreign-going and 27 Home Trade. 


2 During the course of the year 699 seamen were dealt with in re- 
spect of 182 Articles opened at other ports, involving 127 visits on 
board ships. 


During the year a total of 72 British seamen were taken on 
charge : 66 were landed for medical reasons, 58 of which were admit- 
ted to hospitals, 1 detained by civil authorities, 1 missed his ship at 
Gibraltar and 4 were distressed seamen who had arrived from other 
ports. 


The total number of seamen landed through sickness, &c., was 
- 179: of these 74 were British and 105 were Foreign. 


Registry of British Ships: 
Ships registered under Part I, M.S.A., 1894: 


2 steamships totalling 131 tons net, and 45 motor ships totalling 
2,912 tons net remained on the Gibraltar Register on 31st December, 
1962. 
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Ships not exceeding 60 tons net with Terminable Certificates of Re- 
gistry under Section 90, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894: 


14 Motor vessels totalling 120.95 tons net were on the Register on 
31st December, 1962. 


Legislation : 

The Pilots (Amendment) Rules, 1962, were passed on the 
18th December, to come into force on the 15th January, 1963. The 
amendment is designed to give a wider choice of recruit to the pilot 
service whilst maintaining the basic qualifications. 


On 27th March (G.N. No. 80) the Captain of the Port was 
appointed Deputy Marshall of the Supreme Court in its Admiralty 
Jurisdiction. 

The Quarantine (Amendment) Rules, 1962, came into force 
on the 22nd May. This amendment is designed to clarify the posi- 
tion with regard to the landing of sick persons. 


The Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Ordinance, 1962, came 
into force on the 23rd November. The purpose of this Ordinance is 
threefold : 


(i) The Master of a foreign ship is no longer required to enter 
into a crew agreement in accordance with the Ordinance 
in cases where there is a resident consular officer. 

(ii) the requirements regarding the use of Official Log Books are 
clarified, and 

(ili) the application of subsidiary legislation is brought up to 
date viz, M.S. (Radio) Rules, 1952, M.S. (Life-Saving 
Appliances) Rules, 1958, and MS. (Fire Appliances) Rules, 
1952. 


The Port (Amendment) Rules, 1962, which came into force 
on the 25th September, deal with sundry matters of detail. 


Revenue and Expenditure 
The total revenue collected by the Department during the year 
amounted to £64,316.10.10. 


The total expenditure for the Department for the year amounted 
to £63,892.17.4. of which £23,418.10.2. was paid to the Admiralty by 
way of rent and certain berthing charges. 


TOURISM 


Gibraltar’s sightseeing attractions are more numerous and re- 
markable than the size of the territory might lead one to suppose. 
The famous Apes may be seen at their home a short distance up the 
Rock while the impressive fortifications of the Upper Galleries with 
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their breathtaking views of neighbouring Spain and Africa, and the 
majestic St. Michael’s Cave with its strange rock formations are 
similarly within easy reach of sightseers. Inclusive tickets for the 
Galleries, Caves and the historic Moorish Castle are obtainable at 
hotels and travel agencies. Improvements are continuously being 
earried out to make these sites of even greater interest and comfort 
to visitors. In addition the Upper Rock Recreational Area with 
its rich and colourful vegetation and magnificent views of Spain and 
the Atlantic on the one side, and Africa and the Mediterra:ean on 
the other, is open to all visitors without the need to obtain permits 
or produce identity documents. There is no ban on photography or 
sketching. The City Council Waterworks and their huge reservoirs 
inside the Rock are also open to visitors subject to arrangements with 
the City Council authorities who will issue permits on application. 


The Government and the Gibraltar Tourism Committee continued 
to take a lively interest in fostering the growth of tourism and in- 
creasing the amenities available 


The year 1962 has in general shown record figures in tourist 
traffic using Gibraltar either as a holiday base, in transit or a holiday 
resort. 


Over 480,000 visitors (including those landed for sightseeing by 
liners calling on their scheduled routes) visited Gibraltar. Approxim- 
ately fifty per cent of these came in through the land frontier and 
the remainder by air and by sea. 


The most important activity of the Government Tourist Office 
has been to keep Gibraltar on the map. This was achieved during 
the year by a joint paid advertising campaign in co-operation with 
B.E.A. and Gibraltar Airways. 


A number of leading journalists visited Gibraltar and wrote re- 
liable articles in the British National Press and in Trade publications. 


The Government Tourist Office also carried out advertising and 
promotion in Morocco and on board the Transatlantic Liners of the 
Italia Line and American Export Line. 


The New York Times, the Travel Trade Gazette and the Travel 
Agent Magazine and the Colombia Broadcasting System also gave full 
coverage to Gibraltar during the visit to New York by the Member 
for Tourism. 


The Art Festival and Sea Festival run jointly in 1962 proved 
a great success. The Daily Telegraph published a full feature article 
on the Festival and coverage was also obtained in the angling news- 
papers. 


A Pathe Pictorial colour film on Gibraltar, the first in a series 
of a new feature by Pathe Pictorial, was shot during the festival fort- 
night. This highly successful film was released for showing in Lon- 
don and the Provinces on the 10th September, 1962. 
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During 1962 further progress was made in developing the hotel 
amenities in Gibraltar. 

The Rock Hotel completed its ground floor re-decoration pro- 
gramme and built a new laundry and staff quarters. Work com- 
menced on the new wing of the Hotel which will provide 42 addi- 
tional rooms. 


The Queen's Hotel added three single and 7 double rooms all 
with bathroom during the year. 


The Bristol Hotel installed a new hot water plant and generally 
raised the standard of its rooms. 

The Victoria Hotel fitted a new lighting system, improved its 
central heating and, as with other hotels, generally maintained the 
same level of prices in spite of increased costs. 

The Continental Hotel added a number of new bathrooms and 
showers to its existing rooms and brought their planning to an 
advanced state in order to commence work on a new hotel at Eastern 
Beach on the site of the old Panama Night Club. 

Work on the Catalan Bay Hotel is proceeding to enable this 
Hotel to open in 1963, which will provide over 100 rooms, a swim- 
ming pool and direct access to the sea. 

It is anticipated that the former Cecil Hotel will be re-opened 
in 1963 and will also incorporate many of the rooms of the existing 
Grand Hotel. 

A Tourist Information Office will be included in the new frontier 
post now under construction, and a 5 lane highway will afford a quick 
and easy passage for tourists entering and leaving Gibraltar. 

A new road has been constructed which will give easier access to 
the picturesque village of Catalan Bay, and other beaches on the 
Mediterranean side of the Rock which are a particular tourist attrac- 
tion. 

The caravan parking site is proving ever more popular with inter- 
national caravanners and plans are being made to add further ame- 
nities. i 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Air Traffie control, meteorological facilities and the maintenance 
of the airfield are the responsibility of the R.A.F. There is an agree- 
ment in force between the R.A.F. and Gibraltar Airways for the 
control of civil aircraft on the airfield. These operations are subject 
to approval by the Air Ministry in London. 

The British European Airways sixty-six seater turbo-jet Viscount 
airliners operated to Gibraltar from London seven times weekly by 
night (two via Madrid) and five times weekly by day in summer (two 
via Madrid), the flying time being about four hours. There were two 
daily air services to Tangier. 
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Vickers Vanguard Aircraft with a capacity for 114 passen- 
gers, are used on some of the direct flights between Gibraltar and 
London, reducing the flying time between these two cities to 33 
hours. 


British United Airways operated one weekly night service in pool 
with B.E.A. in summer and fortnightly during winter. 


There were 1379 commercial flights, the main operators being 
Ee Airways, Royal Air Maroc and B.U.A. and Cunard- 
Eagle. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


The upkeep of roads is for the most part the responsibility of 
the City Council, in which the roads are vested by law. The length 
of road open for traffic is 54 miles in the city, 4 miles in the South 
district and about 3} miles in the area of North Front and Catalan 
Bay. All roads are in good condition and suitable for motor traffic. 


A total of 6,326 vehicles exclusive of Service Vehicles was 
licensed to run in Gibraltar on 31st December, 1962. This total 
is made up as follows:— 


Cars and Taxis 5,432 
Goods Vehicles .... ) 
Buses, Coaches, ete. . 455 
Other Road Vehicles . J 
Motor Cycles 439 


POSTS 


The overland daily service to and from /Britain and the Con- 
tinent via Spain and France operated throughout the year. 


An average of four direct mails to New York per month were 
despatched by vessels of the Italia Line. Direct mails received from 
New York averaged five a month. 


The direct daily service, Sundays excepted, to and from Tangier 
was maintained throughout ‘the year by the Bland Line ferry ‘Mons 
Calpe’. 


The Air mail service to and from London was kept up by British 
European aircraft which also covered the branch service between 
Madrid and Gibraltar and vice-versa twice weekly. Direct aircraft 
brought the services to 10 flights per week throughout the year. 


Daily flights to and from Tangier by Gibraltar Airways and 
Royal Air Maroc were maintained up to the 24th October, after which 
Sie te service was only operated by Gibraltar ‘Airways four times 
weekly, 
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Parcel Post despatches by sea from Britain averaged five per 
month. In the main cargo vessels were used. P. & O., Orient and 
Union Castle Liners conveyed also an average of + parcel post mails 
per month from Gibraltar to Britain. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The Public Telephone Service is owned by the City Council. 


During 1962 applications for new lines continued to be received 
with the result that at the end of the year there were 150 applicants 
waiting for telephones. 


New 900 line equipment was ordered during the year and is due 
for delivery in 1964. 300 lines will be used to replace worn out 
equipment and the remaining 600 lines will be available for new 
connections. 


A gas pressurization scheme for the external cable network, de- 
signed to afford protection against the ingress of water in the air and 
paper insulated underground cables and consequent breakdown, was 
approved, and the equipment ordered. 


The total number of telephones, inclusive of extension instru- 
ments connected at the end of the year stood at 3398, an increase of 
162 on the previous year. The bulk of this increase was in respect 
of Private Branch Exchange extensions. 


A total of 9,449,374 calls were made through the telephone ex- 
change during 1962, an increase of 732,008 on the previous year's 
total. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


Press 
The following newspapers were published in Gibraltar during 
1961: 

. Language 
Gibraltar Chronicle (daily) English 
El Calpense (daily) Spanish 
Gibraltar Post (weekly) English 
Vox (weekly) English & 
El Calpense Extra (weekly) Spanish 


A large number of press correspondents and journalists again 
visited Gibraltar during the year. As in 1962, the majority of them 
came specifically at the invitation of the Gibraltar Tourism Com- 
mittee in connection with the promotion of tourism. 
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‘Avg ays ur Furry 


Water ski-ing in the Bay. 


Broadcasting 


The first radio system operated in Gibraltar was a Radio Distri- 
bution System established in 1934 by Messrs. Radio Distribution 
(Gibraltar) Ltd. The service included a number of programmes of 
local origin but consisted mainly of relays from overseas. 


In 1940, the station was requisitioned by the Governor for com- 
mand entertainment and was jointly controlled by the Chief Signals 
Officer and the Command Welfare Officer. In 1943, the company 
was liquidated and the equipment was bought by the War Depart- 
ment which has continued to operate the service ever since. 


In 1943, a medium wave transmitter was brought into operation 
by the Ministry of Information. This became known as ‘‘Radio 
Gibraltar’ and its programmes consisted of relays of and transcrip- 
tions from the B.B.C. in Spanish, English and Arabic together with a 
certain amount of news in Spanish and other material originating in 
Gibraltar. In 1944 ‘‘Radio Gibraltar’? was broadcasting 104 hours 
a day of which about 3} hours were relayed from the B.B.C. The 
station closed down on the 31st July, 1945 and from then until Nov- 
ember, 1946, the only radio transmitting facilities available in Gib- 
raltar were those provided by the military authorities on the wired 
system originally installed by Messrs, Radio Distribution (Gibraltar) 
Ltd. This system, which is still in operation, continues to function 
as an independent unit under the control of the Chief Signals Officer 
who is assisted by a staff of five civilians, two of whom are employed 
on the technical side and three in the programme section. There are 
approximately 500 subscribers. 


In 1946 a small transmitter was purchased by the Government 
from the R.A.F. and maintained for Government by the Royal Corps 
of Signals; radiating approximately 80 watts it could be heard any- 
where in Gibraltar. It was used mainly for short broadcasts such as 
addresses by the Governor, the relay of public ceremonies and the 
announcement of the winning numbers in the weekly Government 
lottery draws. 


Late in 1956, approval was given for the establishment of a 
Government broadcasting service on the lines of Radio Gibraltar, 
with the important difference that time was to be made available on 
the air for commercial broadcasting. The existing transmitter was 
accordingly replaced by two new ones of } kilowatt each operating 
on an unchanged frequency of 1484 Kels. and a wave length of 202.2 
metres. At the beginning of 1961 a 2 kilowatt transmitter (which is 
geared down to 1 kilowatt) was also acquired. The new service 
which is under the overall supervision of the Public Relations Officer 
began broadcasting 9} hours a day (with a slight increase on Satur- 
days and Sundays) on the 16th February, 1958. 4 hours were re- 
served daily for commercial broadcasting. The daily total of hours 
on the air was increased later in 1958 to 11} hours, of which 5 were 
made available for commercial purposes. 
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After three years during which the co-ordinating of commercial 
broadcasting was in the hands of concessionnaires, direct responsibi- 
lity for this service was taken over by Government on the 1st March, 
1961. This take-over was not an easy task but it was achieved rea- 
sonably smoothly and, what is more important, to the apparent satis- 
faction of advertisers. 


The premises occupied by the station since its inauguration (one 
transmitter room, one control room and one studio/office) proved, in 
practice, to be too small for requirements, particularly as the tendency 
is to produce a greater number of programmes locally than had 
originally been envisaged. In 1959, the military authorities were able 
to make available an adjoining casemate and this has been converted 
into an additional studio, control room and transmitter room. These 
new premises which were opened unofficially by His Excellency the 
Governor on the 23rd December 1959, have been of the greatest use 
during 1960. 


A further expansion occurred in 1961. In order to deal ade- 
quately with the increasing amount of work of an administrative 
nature, attending the public and storage, and also to provide against 
a further extension in hours of broadcasting in 1962, representations 
were made to the military authorities for a further adjoining case- 
mate. This was very kindly made available and by the end of 1961 
had been adapted for use as an administrative wing which His Ex- 
cellency the Governor unofficially opened on the 21st December. No 
additions were made to the premises during 1962 and the policy of 
utilising the amount voted in the estimates to build up the station’s 
stock of spares was continued. 


The amount voted in 1962 for the purchase of records was £1,800 
(£1,800 in 1961, £1,200 in 1960, £750 in 1959 and £500 in 1958). As 
a result the number of records in the library has increased to 9,874 as 
compared with 7,162 at the end of 1961. 


As from the first of January 1962 and throughout the year, Radio 
Gibraltar was on the air continuously from 7.55 am. to midnight 
daily including Sundays. In all, the number of hours broadcast 
amount to approximately 5,870 an average of about 113 per week, as 
compared with 4,556 in 1961—an increase of 1314 hours. Of this 
total 3653 hours were devoted to English and 2217 hours to Spanish 
programmes. 


In pursuance of the policy adopted in 1961, the station was re- 
sponsible for all commercial programmes broadcast during the year. 
Advertising contracts in Gibraltar continued to be the responsibility 
of the Government agent working on a commission basis, whilst those 
from the United Kingdom were received through well established 
agencies which have been associated with the station for a number of 
years. A decision in relation to an appointment of an executive agent 
in the United Kingdom was deferred for further consideration in 
1963. 
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The staff of Radio Gibraltar during 1962 consisted of an Execu- 
tive Officer, one male script writer announcer, six female announcers 
(four permanent and two temporary) one recording assistant, one 
part-time announcer, one part-time news reporter, one part-time 
sports reporter, two engineers (part-time, shared with the Forces’ 
Broadcasting Service) and a weekly chronicler (part-time). The 
above represented a slight increase over 1961 to the extent of a part- 
time announcer (for three hours each morning from Mondays to 
Saturdays) being engaged to enable the additional commitment in 
respect of extra broadcasting hours to be met, and the staff though 
pressed at times have been able to cope with the extra 1314 hours 
efficiently. 


The work of the staff throughout the year was supplemented by 
a number of individuals in an honorary capacity who gave broad- 
casts talks and commentaries, and participated in many programmes. 

Receipts from advertising exceeded the revenue estimate for the 
year and the cost of running the station therefore continues to com- 
pare favourably with similar organisations throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 

Every effort continued to be made to maintain a reasonable bal- 
ance in the programmes broadcast, and, in so far as those produced 
by the station were concerned, to improve their quality. 


The B.B.C. General Overseas Service News Bulletins, commenta- 
ries and radio newsreels in English were relayed daily throughout 
the year in addition to local news bulletins in English and Spanish. 


One hour per week continued to be made available for the relay 
of the draw of the Gibraltar Government Lottery from John Mackin- 
tosh Square, 

Fall coverage was given to the arrival and swearing in of 
General Sir Dudley Ward, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. as Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in July, and to the City Council elections held 
towards the end of the year, all candidates again being given an 
opportunity to address the electorate. 


A Christmas message by His Excellency the Governor and a New 
Year message by His Worship the Mayor and Chief Member, the 
Hon. J. A. Hassan, were broadcast. 

Commentators from Radio Gibraltar travelled to Lisbon and to 
London to broadcast live commentaries on the two legs of the Euro- 
pean Cup semi-final between Benfica and Tottenham Hotspur. These 
commentaries were rendered possible by the tremendous assistance 
and very great courtesy shown by all concerned, particularly the 
Portuguese National Broadcasting Corporation and the B.B.C. 

Early in 1961, discussions took place with representatives of the 
various religious denominations in Gibraltar in order to arrange for 
the regular broadeast of religious services on Sundays. Taking as a 
basis the number of adherents of each denomination as shown in the 
1951 census (which has subsequently been proved by the 1961 census 
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to be substantially the same at the present time) agreement was reach- 
ed for the broadcast of such services on a proportional basis. As % 
result, religious services are now being broadcast every Sunday from 
the Cathedral of St. Mary the Crowned (Catholic), the Cathedral of 
the Holy Trinity (Church of England), the Church of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church (Church of Scotland) and the Methodist Church. 
It was also agreed at the discussions referred to that the daily ser- 
vice broadcast by the B.B.C. every morning should be relayed over 
Radio Gibraltar and this has been done. In addition to these regu- 
lar religious broadcasts, special services were relayed from the 
Cathedral of St. Mary the Crowned and the Cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity at Easter and Christmas, 


The arrangements for the regular broadcast of religious services 
initiated in 1961 continued to function admirably throughout the 
year. 


The 2217 hours devoted to Spanish programmes mainly consisted 
of news bulletins relayed by the European Service of the B.B.C. 
transcriptions in Spanish, programmes produced in the studio and 
commercial broadcasts. 


The printing of the weekly programmes which was published 
weekly as a supplement to the Gibraltar Chronicle, continued to be 
the responsibility of the station throughout the year. 


Films 


There is no film production in Gibraltar. Documentary films 
issued by the Central Office of Information and the British Council 
are exhibited at the Calpe Institute (mainly to school children) and 
were also available to clubs and organisations with facilities for 
exhibition. 


Information Services 


The duties of Public Relations Officer continued to be discharg- 
ed by the Chief Assistant Secretary. The work consisted mainly of 
the issue of press communiques on matters of general interest, the dis- 
tribution of films, articles, publications and photographs supplied by 
the Central Office of Information and in effecting liaison with jour- 
nalists and photographers visiting Gibraltar. 


Chapter 18: Local Forces 


The military training of Gibraltarians was first seriously con- 
sidered during 1938 in connection with the planning for the possible 
evacuation of civilians. It was suggested that men of suitable 
age should be retained for local recruitment to the Royal Artillery. 
Eventually it was decided to raise by voluntary enlistment a scif- 
contained unit to be known as the Gibraltar Defence Force and the 
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Ordinance giving legislative effect to this decision was enacted 
in March, 1939. 


An Anti-Aircraft Section was raised soon afterwards and by 
the outbreak of war in September 1939 this part of the Force had 
already been fully trained. Medical, Signal, Coast, Defence, Fire 
and Motor Transport Sections were then embodied and intensive 
training immediately commenced. Subsequently a number ot 
young men who had been under the age for military service when 
evacuation took place in 1940 were allowed to volunteer and 
return to Gibraltar for enlistment in the Force. During the course 
of the war the Medical and Coast Defence Sections were disbanded 
and the men so released were transferred to the Anti-Aircraft 
Section. 


After the return of the evacuated civil population in 1944 it 
was decided to make six months’ service in the Gibraltar Defence 
Force compulsory for all fit men between the ages of 18 and 22 
and the Ordinance was amended accordingly. In 1947 further 
amendments extended the age limit to 41 and made all British 
subjects of relevant age, whether Gibraltarians or not, with certain 
exceptions, liable to be called up for six months’ eompulsory sec- 
vice in Gibraltar. All who had served in the Force were to remain 
liable to further call-up in an emergency so long as they were under 
the age of 41, while those below the age of 28 were also liable to 
two weeks refresher courses every alternate year. 


In December 1956 the Defence Force Ordinance was repealed 
and replaced by an Ordinance entitled the Gibraltar Defence Force 
Ordinance which followed the same general principles but widen- 
ed the scope. It made provision, for example, for the establishment 
of a Regular Force, consisting of the permanent cadre and such 
recruits as might be under training at any time, and in addition 
a Reserve of Officers and a Reserve of soldiers. Thirty-eight 
officers were commissioned for the Reserve of Officers during 1957 


Early in 1958 as part of the reorganization of the Garrison 
the Gibraltar Defence Force assumed an infantry role and on the 
30th August, 1958, was renamed “The Gibraltar Regiment” but 
a Gunner Troop (‘Coast Artillery) was still included in the estab- 
lishment of this Regiment which thus retains the link established 
with the Royal Artillery at the Force’s inception in 1939. 


Further changes were made in 1960. Provision was made 
whereby persons who wished to do their military service at the age 
of 17 could volunteer to do so. A Reserve of non-commissioned 
officers was established. From December of that year the period 
of compulsory initial training was reduced from six months to four 
and arrangements were made for two intakes to be received for 
training each years On the 28th April, 1960, the Regiment 
became of age and in the course of anniversary ceremonies to mark 
the occasion the Regiment received a new badge. 
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The Regiment has always taken a full share in ceremonial 
oceasions including the Ceremony of the Keys, mounting guard 
outside the Governor’s residence and special parades. Since its 
inception the permanent officers of the Regiment, including the 
Commanding Officer, have been Gibraltarians holding the Gov- 
ernor’s commission. There were seventy one men, including 
volunteers aged 17, called up for training in 1962. 


Chapter 14: Cultural Activities 


The Calpe Institute which is centrally situated in Main Street 
is recognised as a central meeting place for Gibraltar and such 
widely differing events are staged there as meetings of the Gib- 
raltar Amateur Athletic Association, Arbitration Tribunals. 
Canasta Drives for Charity and Government promotion examina- 
tions—apart from the regular meetings of all the various groups 
and societies which go to make up the normal life of the Institute. 
The facilities of the Institute are always at the disposal of any 
group of individuals who wish to band together and pursue some 
activity in which they are interested. Those already in existence 
include the Archaeological, Calpe Artists’, Photographic and 
Gibraltar and Campo Area Horticultural Societies and Country 
Dancing, Fencing, Chess and Drama Groups. 


During 1958 a change took place in the constitution of the 
Calpe Institute. The representative of the British Council was 
withdrawn by agreement with the Government of Gibraltar, who 
then assumed responsibility for the Calpe Institute and appointed 
a Director. The British Council continue to provide generous 
support in the form of books, newspapers, periodicals, films, gra- 
mophone records, ete., and the work of the Institute carries on 
very much as before. 


Since 1944 the Institute has built up an excellent library of 
modern books on all subjects, which now numbers over 5,000 
books. Most of these have been supplied by the British Council. 
The number of members continues to increase steadily and the very 
large number of schoolchildren using the library is most satis- 
factory. 


Over 400 documentary films are now contained. in the Caipe 
Institute Library and these are used for the illustration of talles 
and lectures to schools and the general public. 


Medical films, supplied by the British Council, are available 
to the medical profession in Gibraltar in conjunction with the 
local branch of the B.M.A. Other films are borrowed frequently 
by the St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, Fire Brigade, Civil Defence, 
Police, Gibraltar Automobile Club, Hospitals and Army Units. 
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There is in the Institute an art studio and this is well-patron- 
ised by the Calpe Artists’ Society who hold annual Winter and 
Summer Exhibitions of their work. Lectures are given on the work 
of both British and foreign artists and visiting artists have staged 
exhibitions of their work combined with lectures. 

Thanks to the generosity of the Mackintosh Trust a consider- 
able sum of money was made available for the purchase of colour- 
ed slides from the National Gallery and the Institute now possesses 
a very fine ccllection. These are being made the basis of a se- 
ries of lectures throughout the year and are shown to schools. 

During the Gibraltar Arts Festival, Group 56 put on an open- 
air production of Lope de Vega’s Fuenteovejuna in the Alameda 
gardens at night. Beautifully lit and produced, this play was one 
of the outstanding events of the Festival. In the Annual Drama 
Festival, organised each winter by the Royal Army Educational 
Corps, 1962 was a particularly interesting year, and it is very 
much to be hoped that this Festival will continue despite the 
rundown of the Services in Gibraltar. 


The Dockyard Choral Society continued with another of their 
always ambitious and always successful productions. This year 
it was “The King and I.” 

The Gibraltar and Campo Area Horticultural Society arranged 
a full programme of lectures and demonstrations. The annual 
Flower Show, held in April, is now a well established event and 
to it has been added a Spring Flower Show earlier in the year. 

“Les Amis de la Culture Frangaise,” under the leadership of 
the French Consul, meet monthly and films are shown in French, 
lectures given and short dramatic pieces performed by visiting 
artistes. 


THE GIBRALTAR MUSEUM 


The Gibraltar Museum is housed within a building known as 
“Ordnance House,” which was for over two hundred years the ofti- 
cial quarters of the Officer in charge of Ordinance in Gibraltar. 
Although the architecture is similar in design to many other 18th 
century houses in Gibraltar, the core of the building, together 
with the adjoining ‘‘Bomb House’, was probably at one time part 
of a Moorish palace and the well preserved early 14th century 
baths, in the basement, is one of the finest Moorish buildings 
extant in Gibraltar. Lt. Col. Thomas James, in his “History of 
the Herculean Straits,” published in 1771, says that “Bomb 
House” was the residence of the Moorish Governor, but the adjoin 
ing baths are supposed to have been for public use. 


The site for the Museum was chosen because of the Moorish 
Baths and it was part of a scheme of the ‘‘Gibraltar Society” 
founded in 1929 by the then Governor, General Sir Alexander J 
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Godley, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. The Chairman of the first Committee 
of Management was Lt. Col. M. E. Mascall, D.S.0., O.B.B., R.A. 
to whom the Museum owes much of its success. An appeal was 
launched in Gibraltar and the United Kingdom for archaeological, 
botanical and zoological material as well as for historical relics, 
the response being so encouraging that it was possible to opcn 
the Museum in a short time. In addition a fund was started for 
the purchase of pictures, engravings and prints of hvstorical 
events connected with Gibraltar. 


After the second world war the Museum was completely 
reorganized and in 1946 the Gibraltar Government agreed to 
increase its annual grant making it possible to employ a full-time 
Curator. Under the chairmanship of the late Rev. F. E. Brown, 
D.S.O., the Museum continued to expand and a number of valuable 
acquisitions were made. 


In 1957 the Governor appointed a new Committee of Manage- 
ment on which the Legislative ‘Council, the City Council, the 
Service Departments and the Government are represented. The 
present Chairman is the Hon. J. A. Hassan, C.B‘E, M.V.O., 
Q.C., J.P. This Committee, apart from the Museum and its con- 
tents, is also concerned with the preservation and recording of all 
the historical monuments of importance in Gibraltar. 


le the month of November of 1962, at the request of the 
Committee, the Government brought from England an experrenced 
archaeologist who suggested various modifications and improve- 
ments. New cases were made and the older ones reconditioned : 
the display of the exhibits has been greatly enhanced and the many 
interesting findings in the numerous caves are now properly 
exhibited and labelled. 


The number of visitors to the Museum during 1962 was 13,706 
the highest since it reopened in 1946 bearing in mind that the 196L 
figure of 14,570 included 2,455 schoolchildren from _ the 
s.s. “Dunera’, which called at Gibraltar on various occasions with 
children from United Kingdom schools. 
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PART III. 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Gibraltar is situated in latitude 36° 7’ N and longitude 5° 21’ W 
and stands out, steeply and suddenly, from the adjoining low-lying 
Spanish territory to which it is connected by a sandy isthmus about 
1 mile long and 4 mile wide. Five miles across the Bay to the 
west lies the Spanish port of Algeciras and 20 miles across the 
Straits, to the south, is Africa. The Mediterranean lies on the 
east. The distance to Britain is approximaely 1,400 miles by sea. 


The Rock runs from north to sonth for a length of nearly 3 
miles. It is } of a mile wide and has a total area of 24 square 
miles, Its highest point is 1,396 feet. The top of the Rock is a 
sharp, knife-edge ridge extending for about a mile and a half from 
the north escarpment, which is completely inaccessible, and then 
sloping gradually to the south for about a mile, to terminate at 
the southern extremity, Europa Point, in perpendicular cliffs abcut 
a hundred feet high. The whole upper length of the eastern face 
is inaccessible and the steep upper half of the western slopes 18 
uninhabited. 


Geologically, Gibraltar may be divided into two main parts. 
The first is the plain to the north, which consists of sand to a depth 
of some 30 feet, followed by some 4 feet of clay, a bed of coarse 
sand 2} feet thick, and limestone. The second is the mass of the 
Rock itself, exfending southwards from the north cliff to Europa 
Point and consisting of compact grey limestone, probably of Ju- 
rassie age, overlaid in parts with dark shales, limestone breccia 
or sands, 


There are no permanent natural water supplics in Gibraltar, 
the two main sources being the water catchments on the rock face, 
which collect rainwater and supply the reservoirs hollowed out 
inside the Rock, and the wells on the sandy plain to the north. 


The climate of Gibraltar is temperate. During the winter 
months the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west and 
oceasionally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. The 
mean minimum and maximum temperatures during this period are 
54°F and 65°F respectively. 


The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A warm 
breeze laden with moisture, known as the “J,evanter,” strikes the 
eastern face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causes a 
cloud pall to hang over the city and bay. During this period the 
climate is humid and relaxing. The minimum and maximum tem- 
peratures in the summer are 55°F and 85°F respectively. 
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The rainy season is spread over the period from September to 
May. The average annual rainfall is 35 inches, but, as shown in the 
following diagram, the actual fall is subject to considerable varia- 
tion. 
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YEAR 


Vegetation in Gibraltar is rich and varied on the western 
upper slopes and in the Alameda Gardens. 517 species of plants, 
exclusive of ferns and grasses, have been listed as growing on the 
Rock, one of them, tha Gibraltar Candytuft or Iberis Gibraltarica, 
being found nowhere else in Europe. These include Scotch pine, 
spruce fir, Californian cypress, and wild olives, with a sprinkling 
of pepper, fig, orange, lemon, almond and palm-trees. A number 
of specimens of cactus are to be found, together with many flower- 
ing tree shrubs such as Mimosa pudia, Magnolias, Wild Mallows 
and Acacia. Vegetation is at its best between the months of 
October and May, the hot sun and scanty rainfall tending to give 
the Rock a somewhat barren appearance during the summer 
months. Experiments aimed at cultivating the wild olive trees 
which cover the upper western slopes are now in progress. 


Broadly speaking, the effect of the physical structure hes been 
to concentrate the population on the western side of the Rock, 
resulting in the densely populated town area, as shown on the mar, 
and in the slightly more spacious residential district further 
towards the south. Building developments, however, are graduai- 
ly linking both parts together and the need to use all available 
sites for housing is creating a new residential area on the plain to 
the north. On the east side of the Rock is Catalan Bay, a small 
village with some 350 inhabitants. 


The natural features of Gibraltar preclude all possibility of 
agricultural and major industrial production. Gibraltar is hov-- 
ever admirably suited and situated for the development of a flou- 
rishing tourist trade and every effort is made in this connection 
to ensure speed and comfort in communications. Tourists travel- 
ling from Europe to North Africa and vice versa find Gibraltar a 
convenient stopping-off place. The daily air service from Britain 
links up with a daily service to Tangier. Those travelling by sea 
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may obtain passages to Britain, Italy, the U.SjA. and, on the 
Union Castle and Orient lines, to places on the Africa and Austra- 
lia routes. Motorists may travel easily and economically to and 
from North Africa on the inter-continental car-ferry. 


Chapter 2: History 


Prior to 711 A.D., Gibraltar appears to have been devoid of 
any permanent settlement. It is clear, however, from Prehistoric, 
Punic, and classical remains discovered in caves, that the peninsula 
was from time to time frequented by Prehistoric man or used as 
a base by Mediterranean merchantmen. The cultural centre of the 
Bay was located at Carteya, an important Punic and Roman port 
near the banks of the river Guadarranque, between the modern 
towns of La Linea and Algeciras. 


According to the Arab historians, Tariq bin Ziyad, a Berber 
leader and subordinate of the Arab commander Musa bin Nusair. 
landed at, or near, Gibraltar on the 27th April 711 A.D. The 
Moslems had attempted earlier raids on the adjoining Spanish 
coast, but Tariq’s attack, aided by the Byzantine Governor of 
Ceuta, is generally regarded as the first major attempt by the 
Arabs to land in the Iberian peninsula. The name “Gibraltar’’ is 
a corruption of the Arabic words “Jabal Tariq” (Tariq’s moun- 
tain). A later name Jabal al Fath (The Mountain of Conquest), 
found in some Arabic sources, never superseded it. It is extreme- 
ly doubtful whether Gibraltar was anything more than a defence 
post until 1160 A.D. when the Almohad monarch ‘Abd el M’umin’ 
founded a city in the peninsula. This city contained mosques and 
palaces and elaborate water channels were constructed in the 
Upper Rock to link up natural water supplies with the habitation. 
and gardens beneath. There was also a ccmmunal cistern in the 
City, a windmill on the summit and well-designed defences. A 
contemporary writer compared Gibraltar of that time to a “club”, 
wielded by successive Moslem monarchs against the Christians whe 
were slowly pushing south towards the Straits. 


Between 1309 and 1333, Gibraltar was held by the Spaniards, 
but in 1333 it was recaptured by the Marinid (Moroccan) monarea 
Abu I’Hassan and it is almost entirely from this period that the 
Moorish remains in Gibraltar belong, the ‘Moorish Castle’, the 
“Moorish Bath”, defence works, water cisterns and look-out posts. 
Gibraltar was heavily refortified as a “Citadel of Islam,” but in 
spite of vast expenditure it was insufficient to prevent the City’s 
final fall in part brought about by constant dissension between the 
rulers of Moroceo and Granada. 


The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on 
20th August , 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently 
became Patron Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock 
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till 1704. Three years previously England and Holland had joined 
with Austria and the Holy Roman Empire in an alliance for a war 
against France and Spain, the war of the Spanish Succession. 

The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, appeared in 
the Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo- 
Dutch fleet. A landing force of about 1,800 British and Dutch 
marines was set ashore near the North Front. The marines made 
towards the town, the defenders found opposition was hopeless 
and on 24th July surrender was made. However, the Spaniards 
did not give up hope of recapturing the Rock, and the British 
forces were subjected to occasional sieges. The Great Siege, as 
it is called, may be said to date from 13th September, 1779, when 
the first gun was fired in the long struggle against the large 
Franeo-Spanish army under the Due de Crillon. 


The British Governor was General Augustus Elliott and under 
his tireless and able leadership the garrison, though out-numbered 
by four to one, held out for three years, seven months and twelve 
days. Since 12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates wera 
opened after the Great Siege, there has been no attempt to capture 
the Rock from the British. With the end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
Gibraltar was able to make steady progress without threat of siege 
or large-scale raids. 


Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the 
strategic value of Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45, 
when Gibraltar was a key point in the anti-submarine campaign in both 
wars. Patrols went out to keep the Straits clear, and the bay 
was very important as an assembly point for convoys, The Dock- 
yard worked at full pressure for the repairing of British and Alliec 
warships. 

The outstanding event of the second World War was the 
evacuation of almost the entire civil population in July/November, 
1940; some 16,700 people were sent to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. A repatriation scheme was begun in 1944 and completed 
in 1951. 

An important constitutional advance was made with the inaug- 
uration of the Legislative Council by His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh in November, 1950. Details are given in the next 
chapter. 


The post-war years have been marked by considerable expan- 
sion and progress in the social and in the economic spheres. In 
the social sphere the Government has taken an ever-increasing 
interest in the development of the Medical, Educational, Housing 
and Social Security Services. The Medical Services are now avail- 
able for all on a scale of charges which takes into account the 
income of the patient while financial assistance is given to those 
requiring specialist treatment in Britain and elsewhere. Free 
education is provided up to the age of 15 and Scholarship schemes, 
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both private and Government, were instituted shortly after the 
return of the civilian population at the end of the war. The Educa- 
tion Ordinance enacted in 1950 marked the firm establishment of 
the educationa! system evolved since 1945. Continued inevease in 
the population also since the end of the war rendered necessary the 
initiation of large scale building projects on the part of the Gov- 
ernment and although the problem is yet far from a satisfactory 
solution, much progress has been made and the appearance of the 
Rock has undergone a startling change with the emergence of large 
blocks of flats on every convenient site. Social Security Schemes, 
details of which are given under Chapter 7 were introduced by 
the enactment in 1952 of the Employment Injuries Insurance 
Ordinance and in 1956 of the Social Insurance and the Non-Con- 
tributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinances, 


Owing to the geographical position and natural limitations 
of Gibraltar, its economic progress depends to some extent on a 
number of external factors, the principal one being the commercial 
needs and demands of neighbouring countries. Within Gibraltar 
itself, however, progress has been, and continues to be made, 
chiefly in the development of Gibraltar as a tourist centre. The 
activities in this field, which are described in more detail in 
Chapter 11 of Part II are combined with, and partly include, the 
Port Development Scheme which is designed to attract to Gib- 
raltar an even greater number of ships that in the past. 


Since the war, too, Gibraltar has gained in importance frum 
the R.A.F. airport which is extensively used by civilian operators 
and which combines with the existing and expanding land and sea 
travel facilities to make Gibraltar a centre of communications for 
the Mediterranean and between Europe and Africa. 


Industrial development is necessarily restricted by limitations 
of space and natural resources but a fish and fruit canning factory 
has been established since the war and an area of ground at Norta 
Front has been allocated for the modernisation and expansion ot 
other local industries such as coffee and tobacco processing, gar- 
ment-making and wine bottling. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


The constitution of Gibraltar is defined by the Gibraltar (Legis- 
latice Council) Order in Council, 1950 dated 3rd February, 1950, by 
Letters Patent of 28th February, 1950 and by Royal Instructions of 
the latter date. 


An Executive Council consisting of the Deputy Fortress Com- 
mander, the Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Financial 
Secretary and four unofficial members drawn from the Legislative 
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Council, advises the Governor on matters of policy and administra- 
tion. Many matters dealt with in Executive Council, are how- 
ever, in practice referred to a Council of Members, established in 
September, which consists of the four unofficial members of Execu- 
tive Council under the chairmanship of the Chief Member. 

The Council of Members discusses policy matters in detail, Heads 
of Departments and other Government officials appearing before it 
when required. When agreement has been reached among the unoffi- 
cial members their recommendations are reported to Executive Coun- 
cil by the Chief Member and are then formally approved subject, in a 
few cases, to such modifications as may be agreed by the Council as a 
whole after further discussion. 


The unofficial members of Council are appointed by the Governor 
and represent a cross-section of opinion within the Legislature. 

The Legislative Cuncil, which was inaugurated by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh on 23rd November, 1950, consists of 
the Governor as President, the Speaker, three ex-officio members, 
namely, the Colonial Secretary, Attorney-General and Financial 
Secretary, two members nominated by the Governor of whom at least 
one must be unofficial, and seven elected unofficial members. A Gib- 
raltarian Speaker was appointed on the 24th May, 1959. The for- 
mal assent of the Governor is required to all legislation, which also 
remains subject to disallowance by the Crown. Bills of certain 
classes may not be assented to without the prior concurrence of the 
Crown, conveyed through the Secretary of State. Since 1960 there 
has been no need to submit the annual and supplementary Estimates 
of Gibraltar to London for approval. 

Elected and nominated members of the Legislative Council 
continued to be closely associated with the work and policy ot 
Government Departments. Under these arrangements the Gov- 
ernor designates one of the unofficial members of the Legislative 
Council as the Chief Member. Normally the Chief Member is the 
group leader or other person who appears to the Governor to com- 
mand the greater measure of confidence among the unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council and he is normally consulted 
by the Colonial Secretary and the Financial Secretary on matters 
of policy. 

Other members of the Legislative Council are designated 
as the Members for the Departments or subjects supervised hy 
them. 

Their functions are: 

(i) to introduce in Executive Council questions relating to 
their Departments or subjects; 


(ii) to facilitate, in association with the appropriate Head of 

Department, the implementation of decisions of the 

Executive Council relating to their Departments or 
subjects; 
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(iii) to assist with the conduct in Legislative Council of 
Government business relating to their Departments or 
subjects. 


On matters of Departmental policy there is close and regular 
consultation and cooperation between members and Heads of 
Departments. 


The normal life of the Legislative Council is five years. Elec- 
tions for the Legislative Council and the franchise are regulated 
by local legislation, the relevant statute being the Elections Ordin- 
ance, 1950 (No. 15 of 1950). Subject to certain exceptions and 
to compliance with provisions relating to registration, the fran 
chise is exercisable by all adult British subjects and citizens of the 
Republic of Ireland who have been ordinarily resident in Gibraltar 
for a continuous period of twelve months ending on the qualifying 
date for registration as an elector. The Ordinance contains pro- 
vision for the registration of electors who during a part. or the 
whole of the qualifying period were resident in neighbouring 
Spanish territory. Members of the Armed Forces not domiciled 
in Gibraltar are, however, excluded. The system of proportional 
representation is used for voting. The Ordinance contains provi- 
sion for the conduct of elections, the presentation of election peti- 
tions, the limitation of candidates’ expenses, election offences, and 
other connected matters. It applies generally to elections for the 
City Council also, save that the system of proportional represent- 
ation is not used.. 


The fourth election for the Legislative Council was held on 
the 23rd September, 1959; 13 candidates were nominated for the 
seven available seats. About 8,800 votes were polled out of a 
total electorate of some 13,300, the proportion of registered elee- 
tors who voted being about 66%. Of the seven members elected. 
three were members of the Association for the Advancement of 
Civil Rights, one belonged to the Transport & General Workers 
Union and three were independents. 


Nominations to the Executive Council were announced on 12th 
October, 1959; of the four persons nominated three were eleeted 
members and one a nominated member of the Legislative Council. 


The names of members of Executive and Legislative Councils are 
given at Appendix XVI. 


Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council comprising 
11 members. Four councillors are appointed by the Governor and 
must include one representative each of the Naval, Military and Air 
Forces (the Service Departments in Gibraltar being ratepayers) hold- 
ing office during the Governor’s pleasure. The fourth nominated 
member is a Government official who maintains liaison between the 
Government and the Municipality. Seven Councillors are elected 
and hold office for three years. Candidates for election must have 
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the usual voters’ qualifications, but are ineligible if they are servants 
of the City Council or (with certain exceptions) Government servants. 


Eight candidates were nominated for the City Council election 
held on the 5th December 1962 and the seven perscns elected were 
those previously serving in the Council. Five belonged to the 
Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights and two were inde- 
pendents. 


The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. It 
is responsible, for instance, for fire prevention, enforcing public 
health measures, maintaining highways, supervising the publie 
markets, providing water, electricity, gas and a telephone service, 
and issuing vehicle licences, driving licences and dog licences. 


Government officers are appointed by the Governor, on the re- 
commendation of the Public Service Commission, appointments to 
the higher offices being made on the selection of the Secretary for 
Technical Cooperation. The principal executive officers are the 
Colonial Secretary, Attorney-General, Financial Secretary, Medical 
Administrator, Inspector of Schools and Planning Officer, Director 
of Labour and Social Security, Commissioner of Police, Captain 
of the Port, and Commissioner of Lands and Works. On the Judi- 
cial side there is a Chief Justice for the Supreme Court, a Judge 
of the Court of First Instance and a Stipendiary Magistrate for 
the Court of Summary Jurisdiction. In the absence of the Stipen- 
diary Magistrate his place is usually taken by local citizens who 
have been appointed Justices of the Peace. Details of the judicial 
system will be found in Part IJ, Chapter 9. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use, 


The Police carried out 43 inspections during the year; these 
included testing and adjustments of weights and measures belong- 
ing to Government Departments, War Department, venders, shops. 
market stalls, petrol stations, ete. 
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Chapter 5: Reading List 


ABBOT, W. C. 


CONN, 8. 


DRINKWATER, Col. J. 


ELLICOTT, J. T. 
and D. M. 


FRERE, Sir B, H. T. 
GARRATT, G. T. 
HOWES, Dr. H. W. 


HOWES, Dr. H. W. 


KENYON, Major- 
General E. R. 


An introduction of the Documents relat 
ing to the International Status of Gibrat- 
tar 1704-1934, London, Macmillan, 1935. 


Gibraltar in British Diplomacy in the 
Eighteenth Century. Oxford University 
Press, 1942. 


A History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 1779- 
1783. New Edition. London, 1905. (This 
is the classic description of the Great 
Siege by one who served at the time in 
Gibraltar). 


An Ornament to the Almeida, being the 
story of the Gibraltar City Hall. Pub- 
lished by the authors and printed hy 
Grosvenor Press, Portsmouth, .1950. 


Guide to the Flora of Gibraltar and the 
Neighbourhood. Gibraltar, 1910. 


Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. London. 
Cape, 1939. 


Foi 
The Story of Gibraltar. London, Philip 
Tacey, 1946. 


The Gibraltarian. The origin and devel- 
opment of the population of Gibraltar 
from 1704. Colombo, City Press, 1951. 


Gibraltar under Moor, Spaniard and 
Briton. Edited and revised by Lieut.-Col. 
H, A. Sansom. London, Methuen, 1938. 
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APPENDIX XIII 


Prison STATISTICS, 1962. 


Length of sentence of those 
wentenced to imprisonment 
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APPENDIX XIV 


PRISON STATISTICS 
(a) POPULATION 


In oustody on Receptions Wisoharges during In custody on 
31.12.61. during 1962 1962. 31.12.62. 
41 35 10 


(b) DAILY AVERAGES 


Total Daily Convicted Daily Average Dally Average 
Average Females . Unconvicted Males 
6.78 a oh 6.58 


(c) RELIGIONS 


Roman Churoh of Churoh of Methodist Evangelist No. Total 
Catholic England Sootiand Religion 


28 8 1 2 1 1 41 


(d) AGE GROUPS 


Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 

16 to to to 50 Total 
Years 20 years 25 years 60 years Years 

= 3 16 18 4 41 


(e) NATIONALITIES 


British (U.K.) 
Gibraltarians 
Maltese 
Spanish 
German 
American 
Danish 
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APPENDIX XV. 


TABLE 1 


SHOWING NUMBER AND AGGREGATE NET TONNAGE OF ALL 
MERCHANT SHIPS BY NATIONALITY WHICH ENTERED 
GIBRALTAR IN 1962 AND COMPARISON WITH TOTALS FOR 1961. 


| | 
55 
, Ava | 2 
+18 3. & | Increase (+) or 
Nationality | Number of Sbipr | | oH 23 4 ‘Decrease (—) on 
2 st 
B38) 2 6 | Totals 
53m 
5A | 
Albanian 4 es 5,527 4 4,145 
‘American 100 ie 813,477 4+ 1413453 
Argentine _ — 4,196 
Belgian rl se eS 60,353 4 18,565 
Brazilian 7 ee 24,709 — 3514 
Bulgarian 4A en Yh 117,429 — 26,603 
Britiah +1,376 — 9% 3,303,502 — M7A3s 
Czechoslovakian in + 5 a3 + 8,781 
Danish _ 4 — 40,849 
Dutch 14 — % 196,058 = 123,627 
Egyptian _ _ =~ 3 
Finnish 13 _ 61,893 + 81,656 
French 56 —- 2 240,937 + 91,749 
German—East 7 + 1 10,588 + 2,480 
(pesinne oe iA — a ae + a 
Greel = 333, — 153, 
Icelandio 10 + 4 66,100 + 61,049 
Indian 6 — 7 23,364 — 11,336 
Indonesian _ —_- —_ ay 1,593 
Italian de rz re 1,084,275 — 246,665 
Trish 7, 7,066 
Teraeli 44 ed 2197634 + 19/995 
Japanese 2 ma CTE 1,085 = 6,712 
Kuwait 1 + 1 21,320 + 21,320 
Lebanese 15 + 8 36,518 + 3,507 
Liberian 42 + 2 518,917 + 148,018 
Norwegian 94 — 2 457,177 — 196,572 
Pakistani 2 es 8.972 + 6,062 
Penemavien a + ee + 20,461 
Polish = 36 _ 8,721 
Portuguese 58 = 18 31,26) 4+ 23,978 
Roumanian “ _ 39, + 9,431 
Russian 375 4+ 65 1,165,586 +4 351,087 
- Sudanese 2 + 2 146 + 146 
Swedish 43 - 162,303 — 88,262 
Grice a - ; ah _ 3,300 
‘unisian + 45 
Turkish 3 — 44 23,808 £ 2,527 
Uruguayan _ — 1 — _ 24 
Yugoslavian 162 + 9 444, ,629 — 31,058 
Others 1,293 — 890 15,922 at 102 


_———— 
TOTALS ... 4,389 — 691 10,765,623 — 78,863 


tIncludes Tangier Service 372 calls) involving\ 261,888 tons. 
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TABLE 2. 


GRAPH SHOWING NET TONNAGE OF ALL CLASSES OF MERCHANT 
SHIPPING WHICH ENTERED GIBRALTAR 1946 — 1962. 
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WANTS 


PART I. 
General Review 


Once again this year Gibraltar was honoured by a Royal visitor. 
H.R.H. Princess Alexandra and Mr. Angus Ogilvy arrived on the 4th 
May on their way to Spain for the second part of their honeymoon. 
A large crowd weleomed them at the airfield. 


His Excellency the G:vernor, General Sir Dudley Ward, married 
Miss Joan Elspeth de Pechell Scott on the 28th September. The mar- 
riage took place in Dorset. 


The 1963 Birthday Honours brought a knighthood for Gibraltar. 
Mr. Joshua Hassan, Chief Member of the Legislative Council and 
Mayor of Gibraltar, received this dignity in recognition of his public 
services during many years. He received the accolade at Buckingham 
Palace in October. 


In September, 1963, the Association for the Advancement of Civil 
Rights submitted a number of proposals for constitutional reform 
which they asked should be considered and brought into effect in time 
for the next general election to the Legislative Council, due to be held 
in 1964. The views of other members of Council on these proposals 
were also submitted to the Government and it was expected that dis- 
cussions with Her Majesty’s Government would take place during the 
first few months of 1964. 


The most important and significant political event of the year 
was the discussion on Gibraltar by the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Decolonialisation which, early in September, considered a 
proposal, sponsored by a number of members, that the future of Gib- 
raltar should be discussed between Britain and Spain. On the 17th 
September, the Committee having agreed that representatives from 
Gibraltar should appear before it as petitioners, the Chief Member of 
the Legislative Council and the Member for Education flew to New 
York to explain the wishes of the people of Gibraltar. 


The delegation made it clear to the Committee that Gibraltar had 
already achieved a very large measure of internal self-government, 
that further constitutional changes were under discussion, and that 
the ultimate aspiration of the people was to achieve full internal self- 
government by means of a free association with Britain. The sugges- 
tion that the future of Gibraltar should be discussed with Spain was 
vigorously resisted. 


On their return from New York the delegates were weleomed by a 
massive demonstration of support in which virtually the whole popu- 
lation took part. 
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There was a further rise in 1963 in the level of general prosperity 
enjoyed in recent years. The value of imports exceeded that of the 
previous year—itself a record year—by 14%, while ordinary revenue 
increased by almost 9%. This was achieved mainly by expansion in 
trade and tourism, the number of tourists visiting Gibraltar during 
1963 being the highest ever recorded. To keep pace with the demand, 
further extensions were made to existing hotels and four new hotels 
were under construction at the end of the year. Good progress was 
also made on the Casino, due to open in the summer of 1964. 

A further sign of the general prosperity and increased economic 
activity was the appointment, in August, of an Economie Advisory 
Committee to examine and report to the Government on matters affect- 
ing the expansion of trade, industry and the economy of Gibraltar. 


Meanwhile, a number of development projects were being studied 
and pursued, both by the Government and by private enterprise. The 
Government’s activities in this field were concentrated mainly on the 
Casemates, Scheme, an ambitious plan for the development of the en- 
trance to the city by providing shops, flats, offices, parking areas, a 
hotel, gardens, a new public market and other amenities. At the same 
time the Army continued with the first phase of their building pro- 
gramme which consists of the construction of 74 married soldiers’ 
quarters and new Infantry Barracks in the south part of Gibraltar. 
One of the results of the Army’s move to the south is the relinquish- 
ment of sites held by them in the city area and one such site in Main 
Street was s\ld during the year for a project, costing £400,000, for 
providing business premises, office accommodation and flats. 


Another major development project initiated by private enter- 
prise during the year was the construction of an aerial ropeway. Due 
for completion in 1965, the r:peway will enable sightseers to enjoy the 
magnificent views from the top of the Rock where an observation plat- 
form and restaurant will be provided. 

An important event in the Trade Union sphere was the merger of 
the Gibraltar Confederation of Labour and the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, the latter becoming the name of the new Union which 
was affiliated to the parent body in Britain. A new Union, the Gib- 
raltar Labour Trades Union, was formed during the year. 

An increase in wages of 7% was agreed upon in December after 
negotiations conducted through the Official Employers’ Joint Indus- 
trial Council. The same increase was granted shortly after to non- 
industrial employees of the Official Employers, while similar awards 
were made by private employers. 

The Gibraltar Broadcasting Corporation was formed towards the 
end of the year to run both the television service, formerly operated 
by a private firm, and the Government-run Radio Gibraltar. The 
Corporation is managed by a Board appointed by the Governor under 
an Ordinance enacted for the purpose. 

On Christmas Eve news arrived at Gibraltar that the liner ‘‘La- 
konia” was on fire 500 miles west of Gibraltar. 58 victims of the dis- 
aster were brought to Gibraltar by H.MS. ‘‘Centaur” and buried at a 
mass funeral on the 26th December. 
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PART II. 
Chapter 1: Population 


Up to the end of the Great Siege the size, and indeed, from 
time to time, the nationality, of the population of Gibraltar was sub- 
ject primarily to the exigencies of war. Whenever Gibraltar changed 
hands, the entire conquered population always made a point of leav- 
ing Gibraltar, and the conquerors had to introduce new blood not 
only for the purposes of defence but also to maintain Gibraltar as a 
town. 


Although there is archaeological evidence that pre-historic man 
lived in Gibraltar the first settlement for which there is any historical 
evidence is that which took place when the Moors landed at Gibraltar 
under Tariq ibn Ziyad in 711. This first settlement was in fact the 
foundation of Gibraltar, the name itself, it is generally agreed, being 
derived from the Arabic ‘‘Jabal Tariq’’ or Mountain of Tariq. As 
the original inhabitants, the Moors were responsible for the construc- 
tion of the first fortifications and dwellings and, during their uninter- 
rupted stay of nearly 600 years, they extended these until, by the time 
of the first Spanish occupation, Gibraltar had become an important 
and extremely well fortified citadel. 


The first change in population occurred in 1809 when Gibraltar 
was taken by the Spaniards after a siege lasting about a month. The 
defenders surrendered subject to the condition that they should be 
returned to North Africa and, when this had been arranged, King 
Ferdinand the Fourth of Castille, aware of the strategic value of 
Gibraltar in the wars with the Moors, ordered the fortifications to be 
repaired and a strong garrison to be maintained in the town. He 
then appointed a Mayor and other officials to govern the town and, in 
an effort to attract population, he decreed that all its inhabitants 
should be exempt from military service and from the payment of all 
royal taxes and duties, that the boundaries of Gibraltar should be the 
same as they were when it was held by the Moors, and that Gibraltar 
should be a sanctuary for criminals escaping from justice whose crimes 
would be pardoned if they resided there for a year and a day. 


24 years later the Moors laid siege to Gibraltar and after 44 
months the town was surrendered, on the condition, once again, that 
all the inhabitants should be allowed to leave. 


Four sieges later, in 1462, Gibraltar was taken by the Spaniards, 
and it was a condition of the surrender that all the inhabitants 
shiduld be be permitted to leave. It is not clear, in the confusion arising 
from the disputes among Spanish noblemen besieging the city, whether 
this condition was in fact fulfilled, but it is certain that the conque- 
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rors once again had difficulty in finding enough people to reside in 
Gibraltar, both because of the continued threat of invasion from North 
Africa and because of disputes about the ownership of Gibraltar be- 
tween the King of Castille and the Duke of Medina Nidonia, the latter 
actually laying siege to Gibraltar in 1467 and capturing it from the 
King’s representative. Eventually, in 1501, Gibraltar was formally 
taken over by Ferdinand and Isabella but conditions were still not 
ripe for the establishment of a stable resident population and they 
found it necessary to turn Gibraltar for a time into a penal settlement 
to which convicts sentenced in Granada to life imprisonment were 
sent. In 1506 the Duke of Medina Sidonia again laid siege to Gib- 
raltar and in 1540 some 2000 Turks. raided and looted the town taking 
away a number of captives. The danger of further attacks continued 
to be feared until about 1620 after which began a relatively peaceful 
period of Gibraltar’s history in the course of which the population 
grew to some 5,000 persons. 


In 1704 the British captured Gibraltar and once again the Span- 
ish population left the town and settled in the neighbouring country- 
side. Only a small number of Spaniards and about 30 Genoese fami- 
lies remained. 


For some 25 years after the British capture there was a danger 
that attempts might be made to recapture Gibraltar—in fact the Spa- 
niards laid siege to it immediately after the British capture and again 
in 1727—and once again therefore there was little opportunity for the 
establishment and growth of a civilian population. However, after 
the siege of 1727 there was a quieter period, lasting until the Great 
Siege of 1779, in the course of which the main elements of the present 
population were firmly established. By 1753 for instance there was a 
civilian population of 434 British, 597 Genoese, 575 Jews, 185 Spa- 
niards and 25 Portuguese, a total of 1816. The military population 
DM fhe time was about 4,500, of whom some 1,500 were women and 
cnilaren. 


At this time, the English element in tha population consisted 
mainly of time expired soldiers; the Jewish element came mainly from 
Morocco and was due to the trading activity with that country, the Ge- 
noese element was due to contacts through sailors plying the Mediter- 
ranean at a time when Genva was a great sea-faring and commercial 
city i wile the Spanish element included a number who returned across 
the border. 


1779 saw the beginning of the Great Siege by the Spanish and 
French. Owing to the scarcity of food, civilians were encouraged to 
leave Gibraltar and a number of them did so, returning, together with 
a new influx, after the end of the Siege, so that, by 1787, the civilian 
population had increased to 3,386. This figure was doubled shortly 
after the beginning of the 19th century and the main element both in 
the existing population and among the newcomers was undoubtedly 
Genoese. This sudden numerous influx consisted of Genoese refugees 
from the Napoleonie wars who, unwilling to live under French rule, 
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had chosen to leave their homes and settle in Gibraltar. One may 
note the curious parallel between the reasons for the departure of the 
Spanish population in 1704—and, indeed, of former populations of 
Gibraltar—and the motives which led to the arrival of the new settlers. 


The end of the Napoleonic wars meant the beginning of the real 
commercial development of Gibraltar and a period of great prosperity 
with a consequent increase in population, which, by 1814, numbered 
10,136. By this time the town and its civilian population were firmly 
established as such, and while Gibraltar continued to be primarily a 
fortress the civilian inhabitants were no longer merely serving the 
needs of the garrison but were engaged in considerable external trade. 
With the main foundations of the population already laid, the con- 
cept of a Gibraltarian population, as distinct from immigrants living 
in Gibraltar, came into being about this time. For the purposes of 
classification in population registers, the distinction was now made 
between natives of Gibraltar and those living in Gibraltar on permits 
instead of, as formerly, according to religion or place of origin. 


By 1826 the population had increased to 15,480 civilians. These 
were predominantly of Genoese extraction, the next two largest ele- 
ments—apart from British,—being Portuguese and Spanish, of whom 
many came from Minorca owing to the latter’s former connections with 
Britain. 


The proclamation of a new charter of justice and the grant of 
civil liberties in 1830 was legal recognition of the actual development 
of a civilian population and commercial community which had been 
taking place for some years. During the mid-19th century the popu- 
lation fluctuated around 16,000-17,000. 


The growth of the population in the second half of the century led 
to the enactment of legislation to require British subjects, other than 
those born in Gibraltar, to obtain permits to reside in Gibraltar, a re- 
quirement previously applied only to aliens. Thus the concept of the 
Gibraltarian, as distinct from British subjects of United Kingdom or 
other origin, which had already been established in fact at the begin- 
ning of the century, was given legal definition. 


At the beginning of the 20th century the civilian population 
reached a peak of over 20,000, the average total thereafter, and up to 
the beginning of the second world war, remaining at about 18,000. 
While Gibraltar played a valuable part in the first world war, there 
was no major disturbance of population. but in 1939, as in 1789, the 
exigencies of war were once again felt. In 1940 all women and chil- 
dren were evacuated, the majority of them to Britain. Repatriation 
began in 1944 and the first post-war census, taken in 1951, showed a 
total civilian population of 22,848 which ten years later had increased 
to 24,075. 


The law governing the right to reside in Gibraltar has been 
amended from time to time over the years. Under a new Gibraltarian 
Status Ordinance, enacted in 1962, a Register of Gibraltarians was 
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established and a Gibraltarian was defined as a person whose name is 
entered in the Register. Birth in Gibraltar before the 30th June, 
1925, or legitimate male descent from a person so born, are the prin- 
cipal qualifications for registration though provision is made for the 
registration of persons meeting other qualifications mainly those esta- 
blishing a close connection with Gibraltar. 


The strict legal requirements, the remarkable expansion of the 
city of Gibraltar, particularly in trade and tourism, and the political 
development of the city, now approaching internal self-government, 
all reflect the achievement of a firmly-established civilian population, 
compounded of a number of different elements, owing much to its 
various ethnological origins, greatly influenced by British law, gov- 
ernment and politics, and strongly welded into a eohesive community 
with a deep sense of unity. 


Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix I. 
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Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages & Labour 
Organisations 
Employment 


Labour demands in (tibraltar exceed the local supply and the de- 
ficiency is met by workers entering Gibraltar from Spain. There is 
no movement of labour from Gibraltar to Spain. 


Manpower statistics are derived from the exchange of insurance 
cards at the beginning of each year, and relate cnly to persons engaged 
in manual labour and to other workers whose remuneration does not 
exceed £500 a year. The number of persons insured at the end of 
1963 was 15,776, a decrease of 581 on the previous year. The follow- 
ing table shows the distribution of this labour force by nationality and 
sex with comparative figures at the end of each of the previous five 
years: 


1958 1959 1960 1961; 1962 1963 
| 
British Men ...... 4 3932 | a 3857 | a 3701| a 3498 | 4 3397] a 9372 
J 986 | S028 | J 573 | J 608, J 676) J 771 
- a= asia} 4385! 4274| 4106! +4073 | 4143 
British Women.... A 868/ A 8&3, A 961) A 965 A 977] A 976 


J 385] J 385; J 390! J azl J 526) J 553 
obs area 2s 
1253 1238 , 1351 | 1386 1503 1529 


ee 
| A 7953) A 7621 | A 7302 
La eaeod J 


A 7824| A 7227! A 7665 
J 2B3/I Wis 7 
ieee tigen =a ee 
7847 7244, 7692 7980 7666 7332 
rao eae i \ | 
| A 3511] A 349%) A 3271 A 38254 A 3077 | A 2742 
5 A 46° 5. 36 J 88 | J 80 


“g549| 363) s320| 200 3116 | 2772 


17167 16401 | 1068" | 16762 16357 


Registered unem- | 
ployed persons in- | i \ 
cluded above ...... 297 94 | 156 | 144 167 


A — Adults J — Juveniles 


* These figures include resident domestic servants of whom there were 
about 456 in 1963. 
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The slight downward trend in the number of British men in em- 
ployment is due to the numbers whose remuneration exceeds the upper 
earnings limit of £500 p.a. for compulsory insurance. This, however, 
is being more than offset by the large number of juveniles entering 
employment as the post-war population bulge leaves school. 


In so far as females are concerned, the measures to encourage 
their entry into the labour force (e.g. the regulation of wages in the 
retail distributive trade) in addition, of course, to the inereased num- 
ber available (because of the ‘‘bulge’’), has resulted in an increase of 
some magnitude during the past five years (approx. 20%). During 
1963, the increase was sustained although in a lesser degree compared 
with 1962 (1.7%). This illustrates the limited field of employment 
opportunities available for females and the scope fur them usefully to 
take over occupations at present traditionally discharged by males. 
The latter would then be free, to a greater extent, for industries or 
occupations which are unsuitable for females. 


The continued fall in the number of alien workers is largely the 
result of the restrictions on the issue of frontier passes imposed by the 
Spanish Authorities for political reasons since 1954. A number of 
frontier workers, many of them skilled artisans, have also left for 
France, Germany, Belgium and, more recently, Australia under migra- 
tion schemes organised by the Spanish Government in consultation 
with the receiving countries. Some of these men have since returned 
to work in Gibraltar. 


Industrial Distribution of the Labour Force 


Gibraltar has no agriculture or other primary resources and apart 
from small coffee, tobaceo-processing and garment-making industries, 
the main sources of employment (other than with the Official Emplo- 
yers) continued to be with the wholesale and retail distributive trades, 
the hotel and catering trades, shipping services, the building industry 
and private domestic service. A new factory for the manufacture of 
woollen garments was opened during 1963. 


In spite of the progressive decrease in the labour force, there was 
little unsatisfied demand for unskilled male workers until late 1962. 
By that time, and in order to meet increasing demand for skilled la- 
bour (mainly in the building industry, and to a lesser extent in the 
catering trade and in domestic service), employment permits had been 
granted for alien workers to enter Gibraltar, on short term contracts, 
from Tangier. This influx has, to a limited extent, met the wastage. 


Additionally, and in order to meet continuing demand, the possi- 
bility was being explored of stream-lining works organisations into less 
labour consuming forms by increased mechanisation. The possibility 
of obtaining labour from Malta and other sources for limited periods 
was also being actively pursued. 
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Unemployment 


The policy of priority in opportunity of employment for Gibral- 
tarians has been effective in ensuring that unempl: yment among able- 
bodied males is kept to a minimum. The majority of those unem- 
ployed are either physically handicapped or elderly persons. 


The unemployment figures in respect of frontier workers dis- 
charged from employment in Gibraltar are insignificant. These work- 
ers are issued with special permits (which have no time limit) to enable 
them to enter Gibraltar daily during the week and report at the Cen- 
tral Employment Exchange for possible re-employment. If this is 
arranged, the permits are surrendered. Unemployed alien workers, 
however, are rarely able (when the odd case arises) to report for any 
length of time as the period during which they are allowed to leave 
Spain by the Spanish authorities, if unemployed, is limited to the vali- 
dity of their six-monthly Frontier Workers’ Permits. 


Unemployed persons who are either British Subjects or resident 
in Gibraltar are eligible, if they satisfy certain conditions, for unem- 
ployment benefit and all unemployed workers who regularly prove un- 
employment at the Central Employment Exchange are granted credits 
in respect of contributions under the Social Insurance Scheme. 


Under Employment 
Under-employment during the period has been negligible. 


Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Official Employers—Industrial Employees 


Some 45% of the total labour force is employed by the Govern- 
ment of Gibraltar, the three Service Departments, the Ministry of 
Public Building and Works, and the City Council, known collectively 
as the Official Employers. Since 1958 the wages and conditions of ser- 
vice of industrial employees in this group have been regulated by the 
Official Employers’ Joint Industrial Council. 


The principal official rates of pay are shown below : 


Inclusive Rates 
134, 


Labourers Umeha tang eset Amuse ees 5 
Skilled Labourers ... lets 140/- — 146/6 
Titular grades (i.e., eaulker, “machinist. 
wireman, welder, etc.) .. ers 152/- — 158/6 
Tradesmen—Minor (mainly building 
rades) ... . i 163/6 — 170/- 
Major (mainly engineering. 
trades) ... ae *163/6 — 181/- 
*170/- for ex- 
apprentices 
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The above are for a standard 5-day 44-hour week and include a 
flat rate cost of living element of 31/- per week which is payable to 
British workers with a right to reside in Gibraltar and all others who 
are actually domiciled in Gibraltar. They also include a cost of living 
increase of 7% on gross wages which was granted by the Official Em- 
ployers in December with retrospective effect to Ist August, 1963. 


The rates payable to women continued generally to be two-thirds 
of the comparable inclusive male rates, although a claim for revision 
to four-fifths has been pending for some time. 


Juvenile workers receive a basic rate for age (with a proportion- 
ate cost of living allowance) ranging from 48/6 at age 15 to 100/3 at 
age 19, while apprentices are paid according to an annual incremental 
scale (lst year 52/9; 5th year 119/-; 5th year if over 20—129/-). 


Overtime in official employment is paid at time and a half on the 
inclusive rate for work on weekdays, and double time for work on 
Sundays, and in most cases also for work on weekdays between mid- 
night and 6 a.m. Work on public holidays is paid at time and a half 
plus holiday pay. 


Official Employers—Non-Industrial Employees 


The Government of Gibraltar and the City Council have Whitley 
type committees to negotiate salaries and conditions of service for cle- 
rical and other non-industrial grades. A joint Committee of both 
authorities aims at maintaining uniformity of policy, as far as possi- 
ble, between them. The three Service Departments and the Ministry 
of Publie Building and Works have a standard salary structure and 
conditions of service which do not differ materially from those of the 
Government and the City Council. The table below shows comparable 
basic rates for clerical workers. This does not include a 7% cost of 
living allowance granted in December, with retrospective effect to 1st 
August, 1963, to the non-industrial employees of the Government of 
Gibraltar and the City Council. A claim for an increase by non-in- 
dustrial employees of the Service Departments on similar grounds was 
under negotiation at the end of the year. 
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Grade Official Employer Salary Scale 


Olerk Grade II Government £210 (aged 16); £260 (aged 17); 
City Council £290 (aged 18); £320 (aged 19); 
£375 & £15 to £540. Promotion 

Bar at point £480. 
Local Clerk Service Departments 92/- per week at age 16 by 8/- 
Grade IT to 100/- x 11/- to 111/- x 16/- 


to 148/- x 5/- to 183/- x 6/- to 
218/-. 


Pee Eo eres etna } £553 x £18 to £702 

Local Clerk Service Departments | £563 x £18 to £689 

Grade I 

Clerk Special Government 

Grades tt City Council } £720 x £24 to £768 

Local Clerk Service Departments | Salary of Clerk Grade I Plus 
Grade I Duty Allowance of £45 per annum 


(Allowance Post) 


Chief Clerk Government 1 
City Council j £768 x £24 to £840 x £30 to £870 


Departmental £785 x £25 to £860 x £30 to £920 
Civilian Officer Service Departments Plus £73 p.a. whon an ‘‘Allow- 
ance Post’, 


Despite similarity of titles and salary scales between the two 
groups, the qualifications for entry and the nature of duties in the 
various grades vary considerably. 


Female non-industrial employees of all the Official Employers are 
paid nine-tenths of the male rate for comparable work. 


Private Employers 


In the field of private employment there are statutory minimum 
rates for omnibus drivers and conductors and for workers in the re- 
tail distributive trade. The rates prescribed by the Conditions of Em- 
ployment (Omnibus Drivers and Conductors) Order were revised dur- 
ing 1963 and are now fixed at 156/- per 48-hour week for conductor- 
drivers, 125/- per week for drivers and 102/- per week for conductors. 


The Conditions of Employment (Retail Distributive Trade) Order 
which came into force on 1st March, 1960, applies to shops, other retail 
establishments and dry cleaners collection establishments. This Order 
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was also revised during 1963. The minimum rates now prescribed for 
sales assistants, warehousemen, clerk, and cashiers in non-food shops 
are 120/- for adult males and 81/- for adult females, rising to 127/- 
and 85/- respectively after 3 years’ service for a 5} day 48-hour week; 
and in food shops and petrol -filling stations, 111/- and 73/- respect- 
ively, rising to 118/- and 77/- after 3 years’ service. Proportionately 
lower rates for age are prescribed for juvenile workers from 50/- 
(male) and 33/- (female) at age 15. In the case of male workers, 
however, the rates actually paid to the majority of experienced shop 
assistants fall between £6.10.0. and £7 a week. This is not the case 
with female and juvenile shop assistants, many of whom receive little 
more than the statutory minimum. 


Formal agreements between one of the trade unions and some of 
the port employers govern the conditions of employment of dock work- 
ers employed at the commercial wharves in stevedoring and coal-hand- 
ling. These agreements were revised in the latter part of the year 
and now provide, inter alia, for a basic wage of £6.17.6. for a 44-hour 
5-day week and are generally observed by port employers even though 
they were not parties to the agreement. Collective agreements which 
govern the conditions of two small groups of workers, i.e., the passen- 
ger attendants employed at the commercial wharf and local personnel 
employed in the servicing and maintenance of civilian aircraft at the 
Airport, were also revised to reflect the general increase of 7%. Ina 
number of other industrial groups, notably the employees of building 
contractors, transport contractors, the crews of lighters and of small 
craft employed in the commercial wharf, and the staff of a bottling 
factory, in all of which the labour force is composed predominantly 
of alien frontier workers, the employment conditions currently observ- 
ed have resulted from negotiations between employers or associations 
of employers and representatives of alien workers who were elected 
for the purpose by their fellows. 


Continuing the general trend in private industry towards parity 
with the Official Employers’ rates for alien workers, the majority of 
private employers, particularly in the building and civil engineering 
field, increased the wages of their employees in November and in some 
eases, these are now higher than the Official Employers’ Rates. 


The Fair Wages Clauses in all contracts granted by any of the 
Official Employers, which involve the employment of workers, oblige 
contractors to maintain, in effect, rates not less favourable than those 
paid by the Official Employers, in anticipation of such contracts as 
well as during their execution. 


Hours of Work 


Industrial workers employed by the Official Employers continued 
to work a 44-hour 5-day week, except for a group of some 130 skilled 
workers recruited by the Admiralty in Britain whose contracts entitle 
them to current U.K. dvckyard conditions including a 42-hour week. 
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A claim for a general 42-hour week is under consideration by the 
Official Employers. 


In private industry, the number of employers who have adopted 
the 44-hour week over 5 or 5} days has further increased, although a 
47 to 50-hour week spread over 5} or 6 days is still observed in some 
sectors, particularly in the hotel and catering trades. 


The working hours of omnibus drivers and conductors are limited 
by statute to a maximum of 48 in any one week with provision for 
overtime not exceeding an aggregate of 12 hours in any period of 14 


days. 


The Shop Hours Ordinance limits the number of hours of work 
for young persons employed in shops and warehouses to a weekly 
maximum of 48 hours inclusive of the prescribed minimum meal 
breaks. An Order issued under this Ordinance also prescribes closing 
hours for shops which, save for certain exceptions, must be closed to 
the public between 1 and 3 p.m. and after 8 p.m. daily (Fridays 9 
p.m.) except for an early closing day on either Wednesday or Satur 
day, when shops must be closed at 1 p.m. Registered Jewish Shops 
remain closed from sunset on Fridays to sunset on Saturdays, when 
they may open until 9 pm. They also remain closed on Sundays. 
These provisions tend to limit the normal working week of shop assist- 
ants to a maximum of some 48 hours and in many cases the normal 
working week is, in fact, shorter than this. 


Night Work 


Night work is customary in the bread baking industry and the 
usual continuous shifts are worked in connection with electricity, 
water and other public services. The only regular night work for 
women is in connection with hospital services. The employment of 
women and children at night in industrial undertakings is prohibited 
by the Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Ordin- 
ance. 


Rest Days 


Sunday is generally observed as a rest day in industry and com- 
merce. As industrial workers in the service of the Official Employers 
and in a substantial sector of private industrial employment are con- 
ditioned to a 5-day week, they have 2 weekly rest days on Saturdays 
and Sundays. A 5}-day week is usual in commercial and some private 
industrial employment so that the majority of workers in such em- 
ployment have 1} rest days weekly. 


Shop assistants are entitled under the Shop Hours Ordinance to 
one half holiday on a week-day in every week. They do not normally 
work on Sundays except in a very small number of establishments in- 
eluding petrol filling-stations, confectioners, newsagents, sweet shops, 
chemists and shops in theatres and cinemas where, under the Ordin- 
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ance, arrangements must be made for the assistant to be given alter- 
native time off and a half holiday on every alternate Sunday. 


In the Road Passenger Transport Industry, the Conditions of Em- 
ployment (Omnibus Drivers & Conductors) Order prescribes ‘‘one 
whole day off each week” notified to the workers before the commence- 
ment of that week, which shall not be a day «f customary holiday and, 
failing such notification, shall be a Sunday. 


Holidays 


The Conditions of Employment (Annual & Publie Holidays) Or- 
der, 1958, requires, that with certain exceptions, employees should be 
allowed a minimum annual holiday with pay of one and two-thirds 
working weeks (or less in proportion to the length of service with the 
employer during the preceding calendar year). Provision is made in 
the Order for payment to a worker whose employment is terminated 
of accrued holiday pay to cover any holidays to which he is entitled 
in respect of service in the preceding year which he has not taken, and 
also any holidays for the following year earned by service during the 
current year. The Order als: requires employers to grant their work- 
ers a minimum of six paid public holidays a year. The main excepted 
classes are domestic servants, easually employed dock labourers and 
workers covered by the Official Employers’ Joint Industrial Council. 
No eontraet granting holiday conditions better than those prescribed 
is prejudiced by this Order. Industrial workers covered by the Offi- 
eial Employers’ Joint Industrial Council are allowed a minimum of 
eight working days annual holiday at full pay if they are on a five-day 
week and ten days if on a five and a half «r six-day week, with an 
additional two days in each case after three years’ service. Five of 
the Official Employers observe 84 days of Publie Holiday, whilst the 
sixth, the City Council, observes 9 days. 


Apprenticeship Schemes 


A specially constituted Board of the Official Employers coordinates 
apprenticeship schemes in their various, departments and is responsi- 
ble for the recruitment of apprentices for 20 different trades, through 
a common entrance examination and under a common form of inden- 
ture for a five year period of apprenticeship. In addition to practical 
and theoretical training at their various workplaces, all apprentices 
receive technical education at the Gibraltar Technical and Dockyard 
School which is run jointly by the Admiralty and the Government. 


Forty-three apprentices were engaged under this Scheme during 
1963 and there was a total of 174 apprentices under training at the 
end of the year. 


A private marine engineering firm, one of the leading garages and 
a firm of electrical contractors also have systems of indentured ap- 
prenticeship. 


os 


There is also a number of unindentured boy learners employed in 
the building industry. 


The recruitment of apprentices has lagged seriously behind during 
recent years because of the low birth rate during 1940-44, the wartime 
evacuation period. A greater intake uf juveniles into employment is 
now evident as a result of the unusually high annual birth rates which 
followed the post war repatriation in 1945, 


Cost of Living 


The official index of retail prices is based upon the average house- 
bh Id expenditure budget of a family group comprising a man, wife 
and one dependent child (shown by the population statisties of 1951 
to be the average family) living on an income of approximately 
£6.0.5d. per week, this being the average wage at the base date in Jan- 
uary, 1954. The index covers 261 items grouped and weighted as 
follows : 


Group Proportion of total family 

expenditure at base date 
@:. ‘Foodstuffs. is. e-cake AG. wie 589 
2. Clothing ie ti Seo eee daca 083 
3. Fuel, Light & Water... ... 0... 058 
Ae Renits One Nit niece Scant ees Meee 060 
5. Household Durable Goods ere 017 
6. Miscellaneous Goods... ... ... 0 6. 028 
7. Services ea Shisess Piece bes? wae" ees 107 
8. Drink & Tobacco Set Pee REY pee 058 
1,000 


The Index of Retail Prices covering all these groups and separate 
indices fur each group are compiled and published quarterly in Jan- 
uary, April, July and October, except for the foodstuffs group which 
is compiled and published monthly. 


The Index of Retail Prices reached a new high level in April, 
1963, at 130.97, but was fairly stable at an average of 128.60 between 
this peak and the lowest for the year of 127.42 in July. This em- 
pared with an average level of 121.53 for 1962 within limits of 123.61 
in April and 120.35 in July. The Group Index for Foodstuffs aver- 
aged 125.29 for the year, the highest level occurring in February with 
131.84 and the lowest in August at 119.94. In 1962, the average for 
this group was 117.18 with the highest level 120.46 in December and 
the lowest 114.26 in July. 


The principal fact ‘rs in the rise as compared with 1962 were the 
increased average market price of fish—2/9} a lb. as compared to 2/5, 
potatoes—4} a lb. as compared to 3.56 and sugar—1/- lb. as compared 
to 54d. Ib. in 1962, These items are heavily weighted. 
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The Cost of Living Index Advisory Committee was reconstituted 
in October, 1963, its terms of reference being ‘‘to advise Government, 
as and when required to do so, in matters concerning the basis, struc- 
ture and method of compilation of the cost of living index.’? As a 
first step, the Committee is to conduct a Household Budget Enquiry 
during 1964 with a view to bringing the structure of the Index up to 

ate. 


The following table shows the index figures for each of the groups 
which compose the Official Index of Retail Prices and also the level of 
the general index during 1963: 
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Safety, Health and Welfare 


A Factories Ordinance, based substantially on the United King- 
dom Acts, lays down standards similar to those in the United King- 
dom. There are seven sets of regulations covering first aid, electricity, 
woodworking machinery, aerated water manufacture, building opera- 
tions, works of engineering construction and the prescription of the 
requisite forms of records, certificates, etc. There is a continued in- 
crease in the standards of compliance. Two fatal accidents report- 
able under the Factories Ordinance occurred during the year. 


Trade Unions 


The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance( Cap. 128 of 
the Laws) requires all associations of employers or workers which fall 
within the definition of a trade union to be registered. To qualify for 
registration the constitution and rules of any association of workers 
or employers must contain stipulated provisions which generally con- 
form with the practice in Britain. The Director of Labour and Social 
Security is the Registrar appointed to administer the Ordinance. 


During the year, the Gibraltar Confederation of Labour and the 
Gibraltar Ex-Apprentices and Apprentices Union were de-registered 
at their request in order to amalgamate with the Gibraltar Branch of 
the Transport and General Workers Union. Another Union, the Gib- 
raltar Free Workers Union, was in the process of voluntary de-regis- 
tration at the end of the year. One new union of workers was regis- 
tered during 1963. At the end of the year, there were nine Emplvy- 
ers’ Associations with a total membership of 302, and sixteen Unions 
of workers with an aggregate membership of 3,254. This represents 
approximately 54% of the resident employed population. 


Nine of these Unions are branches of entities with Head Offices in 
Britain, and are affiliated through their parent bodies to the United 
Kingdom Trade Union Congress and in most cases to the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The organisation of the remain- 
ing seven unions conforms to the pattern in Britain. 


Eight unions representing some 74% of the total trade union mem- 
bership are associated in the Gibraltar Trades Council which is re- 
eognised by the Trade Union Congress in Britain. 


Part III of the Police Ordinance (Cap. 213, Laws) provides for the 
formation of a Police Association, the members of which are all officers 
below the rank of Deputy Commissioner. The objects of the Associa- 
tion are to enable Police Officers to consider, and bring to the notice 
of the Commissioner, matters affecting the welfare and efficiency of 
the Force, other than questions of discipline or promotion affecting 
individuals. The Ordinance prohibits the Association from becoming 
associated with any person or body outside the Force and also pro- 
hibits Police Officers from becoming members of any trade union. 
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Joint Consultation 


The policy of Government is to encourage consultation between 
employers and their employees on matters concerning their employ- 
ment and, as far as conditions permit, to foster joint industrial machi- 
nery to determine wages and other conditions of employment. Statu- 
tory wage-fixing machinery, which exists under the provisions of the 
Regulations of Wages and Conditions of Employment Ordinance, is 
only invoked when it is evident that adequate standards cannot be 
maintained by the normal methods of free negotiation owing to the 
absence of employers’ or workers’ organisations. 


In addition to the Official Employers Juint Industrial Council 
previously mentioned, which regulates the conditions of service of a 
majority of industrial grade workers in the labour force, the condi- 
tions of service of salaried workers in the service of the Gibraltar 
Government and the City Council are regulated by Whitley-type 
Councils, 


The Service Departments and several of the Departments of Gov- 
ernment also have Whitley Committees or Co-ordination Committees 
but these have functions which are essentially departmental. 


The powers of enquiry, formal conciliation and arbitration in 
trade disputes prescribed by Section 4(1) of the Trade Disputes (Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration) Ordinance were not invoked during the year. 


Employment Policy 


It is the policy of Government to ensure priority of opportunity 
for employment to Gibraltarians. To achieve this in a territory as 
small as Gibraltar, it has been necessary to restrict the right of entry 
and residence in Gibraltar for the purpose of employment to holders 
of permits issued by the Director of Labour and Social Security under 
the Control of Employment Ordinance. Such permits are not issued 
unless there are no suitable Gibraltarian workers available and willing 
to take up the employment. The policy is carried out by the Central 
Employment Exchange and complements its normal service of placing 
people in employment. 


The Youth Employment Service was operated by the Central Em- 
ployment Exchange, under the auspices of a Youth Welfare Council, 
up to October, 1968, when the Service was transferred to the Educa- 
tion Department. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


The year under review resulted in a greater measure of trade and 
general welfare. Revenue continued to be very buoyant partly because 
of the introduction of new duties during the year. It exceeded Ex- 
penditure by £168,000, and the General Revenue Balance ended the 
year with £1,075,000 to its credit. 
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The following additions were made to the list of goods subject to 
the ad valorem import duties : 


Sound recorders, reproducers and recording media (ex- 
cluding gramophones and record players) 84% 
Binoculars and telescopes 84% 
while the duty on tobacco was slightly increased and was rationalized 
as follows :— 
Old Duty New Duty 
Cigarettes, preferential rate 1/- per lb. and 14/- per lb. 


2/6 per 100 
cigarettes 
general rate 1/6 per lb. and 14/6 per lb. 
2/6 per 100 
cigarettes 
Other Manufactured Tobacco 
preferential rate 6/8 per lb. 7/4 per lb. 
general rate 9/8 per lb. 10/4 per lb. 


Import duties produced £788,000, Income Tax £274,000, Estate 
Duties £56,000 and Licences £24,000 while the Government Bonded 
Stores yielded £42,000 and the Crane Service for the landing of cargo 
at Waterport Wharf £6,500. A substantial portion of the export trade 
in dutiable articles was conducted from the private bonded stores at 
Waterport. 


The Government Lottery which held 52 draws with a gross income 
of £661,000 and expenditure of £514,000 yielded a net revenue of 
£147,000. 


Import and export licensing, trade licensing and exchange con- 
trol, in addition to its urdinary Treasury functions, continued to be 
administered by the Revenue Department throughout the year. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for the year totalled £2,171,555 exceeding the estimate 
by £212,895. The main factors contributing to the surplus were in- 
creases under Customs £65,785, Income Tax £53,867, Estate Duty 
£30, 429 and Note Security Fund (surplus) £21,158. 


Expenditure amounted to £2,003,552 made up as follows : 


£1,656,014 
susebseesces: . 347,538 


£2,003,552 


Recurrent 
Non-Recurrent 
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representing a decrease of £117,344 on the original estimate. Public 
Debt Charges amounted to £133,402. A cost of living bonus was grant- 
ed during the year with retrospective effect to lst August, 1963. 


Revenue 
1962 1963 
I. Customs ... ww. £164,298 187,785 
II. Port, Harbour "and Wharf 
Dues . io 51,206 50,418 
Ill. Licences, Excise. and Internal 
Revenue not otherwise classi- 
Ged 15. Pane Sas, ees ane ate 316,255 373,288 
IV. Fees of Court or Office, Pay- 
ments for Specific Services 
and Reimbursements in Aid... 229,481 233,295 
V. Post Ottice and Telegraph ... 94,953 99,474 
VI. Rents of urement Eeneeey, 151,536 160,448 
VII. Interest ... .. 63,255 16,666 
VIII. Lottery ... . sis 143,556 147,450 
IX. Miscellaneous Receipts... ; 14,476 69,450 
X. Repayment of Loans by 
Local Bodies ... ... 5,580 5,580 
XI. Colonial Development. “and 
Welfare ... ... 155,535 = 
XII Other Development 1 Revenue. 30,804 159,201 
XIII. Land Sales... 15,650 8,500 
£2,096,585 £2,171,555 
Bapenditure 
Social Services (including nears 
and Town Bigonine) as £ 967,000 932,800 
Public Works... wel estet eave 282,000 341,100 
Administration ... Sree 69,000 76,000 
Justice, Law and Order ... 165,000 177,200 
Public Services rane earning) ... 187,000 191,800 
Pensions daw coce sce Neseees 92,000 104,700 
Miscellaneous ~~ 167,000 180,000 
Contribution to Improvement. and 
Development Fund... ... ... .. 157,000 _— 


£2,086,000 £2,003,600 


Assets and Liabilities 


The following is a summary of the balance sheet as at 31st Dec- 
ember, 1963 : 
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Liabilities 


Deposits ... ... & 212,115 
Special Funds 4,216,474 
Loan Funds PE eT a ee ee 35,581 
General Revenue “Balance pass iwosh cote! -sivondeses wees 1,075,327 
Drafts & Remittances... sk see ee cee tee ne 50,000 
£5,589,497 
Assets 
CaS coo aoe et eget ate £ 39,345 
Joint Consolidated Fund... 435,000 
Investments es 5,094,204 
Advances 20,918 
Remittances Between Chests . 
£5,589,497 


Public Debt 


The Public Debt of Gibraltar at the end of the year consisted of 
the following : 


3 % Debenture Loan 1967/72... ... wwe £1,000,000 
5 % Debenture Luan 1967/72 0... oc. eevee 250,000 
34% Debenture Loan 1970/75)... kk cee ae 400,000 
6 % Debenture Loan 1981/86... wee 254,775 
6 % Debenture Loan (C.C.E.U.) 1971/82 .. Soe 300,000 

Balance of Interest Free Loan of £250,000 ‘from 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds... 15,000 
2,279,775 


In addition there was an outstanding balance of the war-time in- 
terest-free loan of £108.10.0. at the end of 1963. 


Main Heads of Taxation 


Taxation is mainly indirect but income tax was introduced in 
1953. The main heads of taxation and the yields in 1963 were: 


Customs S525) Fee) core reeks Poser ca cetnaette Reenetea sees £ 187,785 
‘Estate: Duties, i.2 22s. ste: as ede Sees Gdaw legen, Sete 55,629 
Stamp Duties Saowas ‘i é 15,037 
Licences 23,709 
Income Tax 273,867 
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In addition the Gibraltar Government Lottery yielded a profit of 
£147,450 in 1963. 


Income Taz 


Income Tax is charged on income accruing in, derived from, or 
received in, Gibraltar. The normal basis of assessment is the amount 
of the income of the year preceding the year of tax. 


Personal allowances and reliefs, in force during the year 1962/63 
were :— 


Earned Income Relief — One fifth. Overriding maximum deduc- 
tion £300. 

Personal allowance — £400. Wife £150. 

Children — £75 each. May be increased to £300 if the child is 
receiving education in the United Kingdom or Ireland and the 
taxpayer is resident in Gibraltar. 

Dependent relatives — £75 each in respect of no more than two 
dependants. 

Person taking charge of a widower’s child — £100. 

Life Insurance, ete. — Premiums and contributions payable dur- 
ing the year of assessment. Maximum deductions not to ex- 
ceed 1/6th of assessable income. Any individual premiums 
restricted to 7% of capital sum assured. 


The standard rate of tax is 3/- in the £ and applies without 
variation to companies and bodies of persons. The rates applicable 
to individuals resident in Gibraltar are : 


For every pound of Rate in the £ 
8. 


First £ 500 of taxable income .... 
Next £ 750 ,, is noe 


mowre | 
onacocont 


Non-resident individuals, unless British subjects, are not entitled 
to reliefs or reduced rates of tax. Non-resident British subjects, if in 
receipt of a pension derived from Gibraltar, are treated as if resident; 
in other cases reliefs are restricted. 


The tax payable at various levels of income by residents in Gib- 
raltar is shown in Appendix II. 
Customs Tariff 


The free port tradition of Gibraltar is still reflected in the restrict- 
ed number of items subject to import duty. Preferential rates are 
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payable on certain imports of Commonwealth origin while alcoholic 
beverages imported in bulk attract reduced rates. The following are 
the rates of import duty :— 


Full Preferential 


Rate Rate 
s. d. s. d. 
Malt Liquors, per gallon .............. LAT 14 
Motor Spirits, per gallon .... 9 9 
Whisky in casks, per gallon . 53 0 51 0 
Whisky in bottles, per gallon 54 0 52 0 
Brandy in casks, per gallon ... . 33 0 26 0 
Brandy in bottles, per een 0 27 0 
Rum in casks, per gallon .. 0 51 0 
Rum in bottles, per gallon - ee 0 52 0 
Gin and other spirits or strong Waters in cask, 
per gallon .. 60 0 51 0 
Gin in bottles, per gallon ere 62 0 52 0 
Liqueurs or Cordials, per ae «. 62 0 52 0 
Perfumed Spirits .............0+ ebeiass 25 % 20% 
ad valorem ad valorem 


Cigarettes, per Ib. ..........ccccssesscesseeeeeenees wee 14 6 14 0 
Other Manufactured Tobacco, pon Ib. . 10 4 9 8 


Unmanufactured Tobacco, per lb. 10 9 
Wines, per gallon 
(a) Still 
(i) in bottles ........ ae Rrareeeenenes aren 10 6 4 6 
(ii) in casks or other containers .... 364 
(b) Sparkling ...............ceeeee sudchiescautegsttioes 18 0 8 0 
Coffee 
(a) Raw, per Ib. ...........0005 2 2 
(b) Processed, per Ib. . ee 3 3 
(e) Soluble, per 4 Ib. tim oc. eeeeeee es 1 1 


In addition there is an export tax on fuel oil of 1/4d. a ton. 


Mechanical Lighters and Spare parts 
Motor Vehicles, accessories and spare parts 
Photographie Cameras and Cinematographic Projectors 
Radio and Wireless Apparatus and Radiograms 84% ad 
Razor Blades valorem 
Watches and Clocks 
Sound Recorders, Sound Reproducers and recording 

media but excluding gramophones and record players 
Binoculars and telescopes 


Fountain Pens including Ball Point Pens 24% ad 
valorem 
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The following rates of drawback are payable on goods which are 
itr ne in a Government store and subsequently exported from 
ibraltar :-— 


If Full or 
Goods Preferential 
Duty Poid 
The difference between 
the amount paid and 
1% ‘ad valorem’ 
Motor Vehicles, excluding accessories and 
SPALC PATS: ci. sscdces2-ctessecaceestascassecsece 44% ‘ad valorem’ 
Radio receiving sets and radio transmitting 
sets and component and fashioned parts 
thereof: ssseccdevi cs cee sencccssesseostucscurxeces BES ‘ad valorem’ 
.- 14% ‘ad valorem’ 


Manufactured Cigarettes 


Stamp Duties 


Stamp duties are chargeable under the Stamp Duties Ordinance, 
the provisions of which follow closely the Stamp Act, 1961, and the 
first schedule thereto, the rates being the same as those in force in 
Britain. The bulk of the revenue from stamp duties in Gibraltar is 
derived from transactions in real property. 


Estate Duty 


This duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 1% of the 
value of an estate valued at between £2,000 and £3,000 and 334% of 
an estate exceeding £400,000 in value. Estates the value of which 
does not exceed £2,000 are exempt. 


FINANCES OF THE CITY COUNCIL. 


The following is a summary of the revenue and expenditure of 
the City Council for the years 1962 and 1963. 


REVENUE. 
1962 1963 
£ £ 
General Rate Account 361,046 356,224 
Sanitary Water Service . 41,333 38,361 
Potable Water Service . 73,269 75,354 
Gas Department ....... 51,536 43,696 
Electricity Department es 325,984 372,955 
Telephone Service ............scseseeeeees 49,399 50,821 
902,567 987,411 
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EXPENDITURE. 


1963 
£ £ 
General Rate Account ... 325,650 351,333 
Sanitary Water Service 44,756 47,357 
Potable Water Service .. 71,279 76,718 
Gas Department ........... 60,075 62,472 
Electricity Department 3 345,265 385,193 
Telephone Service .........0eseseeeee Sates 51,838 54,093 
904,863 977,166 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Currency 

The legal tender of the territory consists of Gibraltar Govern- 
ment currency notes of £5, £1 and 10/- denominations and silver, cop- 
per and cupro-nickel coinage. The note circulation stood at 
£1,497,446 10. Od. on the 3lst December, 1963. 


Banking 
The following banks operate in Gibraltar : 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
Societe Centrale de Banque 
Galliano’s Bank. 


The deposits in the Government Post Office Savings Bank stood 
at £1,188,542 at the end of 1963. 


The operation of exchange control continues to demand the close 
attention of the Treasury. 


Bank Rates 
Telegraphic Transfers: Cist of telegram plus 1% of value 


Mail Transfers : Cost of postage plus }% of value 
Demand Transfers - First £10 1.0d. (minimum) 
£10—£30 1.6d. 
Over £30 t% 


Chapter 5: Commerce 
IMPORTS 


The value of imports (excluding fuels) during 1963 amounted to 
£10,483,791 divided into £7,664,108 Manufactured Goods and 
£2,819,683 Foodstuffs. Britain and the Commonwealth provide the 
bulk of these imports; other sources of supply include France, Spain, 
Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, Western Germany, Japan and the U.S.A. 
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Most goods may now be imported under Open General Licence, 
Specific Import Licences are, however, required for most goods ori- 
ginating in Japan and also for a few items of essential foodstuffs as 
well as for gold, jewellery and petrol. 


Import control has not changed during the year under review but 
it is sufficiently relaxed to allow the importation of a great variety of 
general manufactures and foodstuffs originating principally in the 
sterling area and in the external account countries. 


Fresh vegetables, fruit and fish are imported from Spain and 
Holland. All imports whether under Specifie Import Licence or un- 
der Open General Licence have to be reported on arrival. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of goods of local origin are negligible but there is a flour- 
ishing entrepot trade. 


The continued development of the port facilities is reflected in the 
increase in ‘‘invisible exports’ by way of supplies to visiting ships. 
Other outlets for re-exports of this nature are provided by the require- 
ments of the Armed Forces and civilian and military aircraft, as well 
as the alien daily labour force which is permitted by the Spanish 


authorities to spend 25% of their wages in Gibraltar. 


The growth of tourism and the large number of sightseers and 
visitors coming to Gibraltar by air, land and sea have contributed 
substantially to the commercial activities of the year and afforded a 
further proof of Gibraltar’s increasing popularity as an international 
shopping centre. 


Chapter 6: Production 


There are a number of small industrial concerns which provide 
for local needs and, in some eases, export a proportion of their pro- 
ducts. Among these are tobacco processing and bottling factories and 
a number of firms engaged in garment production and the processing 
of coffee. A variety of products have been exported in recent years 
from a canning factory, now engaged exclusively in meat canning, 
while a small but important commercial ship-repair yard adds to the 
attractions of the Port. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
History: 
Education in Gibraltar was originally conducted mainly by the 
Roman Catholic Church. There were, however, several private ven- 


tures. As early as 1820 we find Mr. A. M. Messiah’s Academy in Gov- 
ernor’s Parade giving evening instruction in various subjects, and Mr. 
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£10,483,791 divided into £7,664,108 Manufactured Goods and 
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Most goods may now be imported under Open General Licence, 
Specific Import Licences are, however, required for most goods ori- 
ginating in Japan and also for a few items of essential foodstuffs as 
well as for gold, jewellery and petrol. 


Import control has not changed during the year under review but 
it is sufficiently relaxed to allow the importation of a great variety of 
general manufactures and foodstuffs originating principally in the 
sterling area and in the external account countries. 

Fresh vegetables, fruit and fish are imported from Spain and 
Holland. All imports whether under Specifie Import Licence or un- 
der Open General Licence have to be reported on arrival. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of goods of local origin are negligible but there is a flour- 
ishing entrepot trade. 


The continued development of the port facilities is reflected in the 
increase in ‘‘invisible exports’’ by way of supplies to visiting ships. 
Other outlets for re-exports of this nature are provided by the require- 
ments of the Armed Forces and civilian and military aircraft, as well 
as the alien daily labour force which is permitted by the Spanish 
authorities to spend 25% of their wages in Gibraltar. 


The growth of tourism and the large number of sightseers and 
visitors coming to Gibraltar by air, land and sea have contributed 
substantially to the commercial activities of the year and afforded a 
further proof of Gibraltar’s increasing popularity as an international 
shopping centre. 


Chapter 6: Production 


There are a number of small industrial concerns which provide 
for local needs and, in some cases, export a proportion of their pro- 
ducts. Among these are tobacco processing and bottling factories and 
a number of firms engaged in garment production and the processing 
of coffee. A variety of products have been exported in recent years 
from a canning factory, now engaged exclusively in meat canning, 
while a small but important commercial ship-repair yard adds to the 
attractions of the Port. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
History: 


Education in Gibraltar was originally conducted mainly by the 
Roman Catholic Church. There were, however, several private ven- 
tures. As early as 1820 we find Mr. A. M. Messiah’s Academy in Gov- 
ernor’s Parade giving evening instruction in various subjects, and Mr. 
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Wimberley’s Academy in 1826 where full time instruction was given 
in English, Latin, Spanish, French, Italian, Geography, Logic, Geo- 
metry and Navigation. 


The first attempt at organized education came with the founding 
of the Gibraltar Public School in 1832. This was controlled by a com- 
mittee of which the Governor was chairman and was supported by 
publie subscription plus small individual fees. Eight years later the 
school had an enrolinent of 187 and its non-denominational character 
can be seen from the fact that of the boys attending 75 were 
Catholic, 17 Protestant and 11 Hebrew while of the girls there were 
50 Roman Catholic, 15 Protestant and 19 Hebrew. 


At the meeting in this year the Governor (H.E. Sir Alexander 
Woodford) said that he appreciated the difficulties which were gener- 
ally opposed to bringing a girls’ school to the same degree of perfec- 
tion as that of which a boys’ school was capable. This resistance to 
the formal education of girls continued for some time. 


By 1880 the demand for education was considerable and in addi- 
tion to the Public School, the Christian Brothers, two Loreto Schools 
and the Church of England School there were five others on the re- 
gister run by the Royal Artillery, the Royal Engineers and the Rifle 
Brigade together with the Gibraltar College and Mr. Saure’s School. 


The Public School by now had a total attendance of 256 of whom 
113 were girls. Loreto Institute was in Gavino’s Building and there 
was also a school at the Europa Main Road Convent. 


It is interesting to note that in 1880 Lady Napier of Magdala 
presented prizes to the Royal Engineers School awarded by the So- 
eiety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for the best painting 
or drawing illustrating kindness to animals, The Society awards 
prizes annually to the present time. 


At the beginning of this century there were many schools in which 
the medium of instruction was Spanish although the Sacred Heart 
School, Loreto Schools and the Church of England Schools used Eng. 
lish and there was also an English School in City Mill Lane. 


Physical education and music formed part of the curriculum at 
this time and in 1902 the Royal College of music examinations, and 
those of the Royal Academy, in theory and in practice were held in 
the Ballroom of The Covent by an examiner specially brought out 
from London. 


During this year also the Vicar Apostolic witnessed a display of 
Physical Drill at the Sacred Heart School and the boys of Castle Road 
School gave a display of Musical Drill followed by glee singing at the 
Garrison Assembly Rooms. 
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Early in the century the Loreto Order of Nuns and the Christian 
Brothers directed and controlled both the primary and secondary 
schools on behalf of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Gibraltar. Two 
Grammar Schools, one for boys and one for girls, were conducted by 
these Orders on a fee paying basis and presented a small number of 
pupils for the University of Cambridge School Leaving Certificate. 
Entrance to the schools was based as much on the ability to meet the 
fees as on academic attainment and the taking of examinations was 
second in importance to the social standing obtained by being pupils 
of these two schools. They still stand high in public esteem in this 
respect but are also well regarded for their educational results. 


After the first world war the number of pupils continued to in- 
crease and by 1937 there were 2,900 enrolled in the schools with an 
average attendance of 2,300. An inspection report at the time shows 
that the majority of the assistant teachers were educationally only at 
the level of their senior pupils and had no qualifications for teaching. 
There was, however, ‘‘at least one male assistant who had passed the 
Senior Cambridge Examination.’’ The total expenditure on educa- 
tion during the year was £11,309 or about 5.5% of the revenue. 


The salaries paid were not sufticient to attract good material, men 
assistants being paid £76 per annum and women £60. Moreover, con- 
ditions were arduous. Sacred Heart Schoo! had four Clausses of over 
50 boys, Lourdes had three classes of 60 and one of 94, St. Mary’s In- 
fants’ School had 428 children in ten classes for which there were only 
three classrooms and ten teachers including the Headmistress, 


During the last war, the Governor, Lieutenant-General Sir Frank 
Noel Mack'arlane, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., appointed a committee in 
1943 to consider education in Gibraltar and to make a recommenda- 
tion for its improvement. The report of the committee was later issued 
by the Government of Gibraltar under the title ‘“A New Educational 
System for Gibraltar.’’ In August 1944 Gibraltar faced the problem 
of the return of the women and children after evacuation by setting 
up a Department of Education and with the co-operation of the Ser- 
vice Authorities some schools were re-opened in the latter part of that 
year. By the beginning of 1945 considerable progress in re-organiza- 
tion had taken place and emergency primary schools and a mixed 
grammar school had been opened. In order to place education on a 
proper basis an advisory Board of Education, set up in February 1945, 
was entrusted with the task of preparing an Education Ordinance. 
In 1949 the Draft of the new Ordinance, which embodied many of the 
recommendations of the Mack'arlane Committee, was forwarded to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies for approval. The Ordinance came 
into operation in November 1950 but the clause enforcing compulsory 
education was not introduced until the following year. 


Since that time, the Department has been faced with the task of 
finding accommodation and staff for an ever increasing child popula- 
tion. By the erection of a large new primary school for boys and the 
transfer of a primary school to larger premises it was hoped to meet 
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the situation, but the continued rise in school population necessitated 
further building and adaptation to meet the increase in the number 
of pupils which amounts to nearly 2,000 since 1950. 


General Organization : 


The Legislative Council Member for Education is responsible for 
initiating policy and for the general progress of education in Gib- 
raltar. In this he is advised by the Inspector of Schools and Planning 
Officer who exerts general executive control over the Department un- 
der the Education Ordinance of 1950. The Member is assisted by a 
Board of Education of which he is the Chairman. ‘The Board is com- 
posed of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Gibraltar, the Dean of the An- 
glican Cathedral, the President of the Managing Board of the Hebrew 
Community, the Command Education Officers of the Royal Navy, the 
Army and the Royal Air Force and six members of the public with 
experience and knowledge of educational affairs, who are nominated 
by the Governor in consultation with the Roman Catholie Bishop. 
New legislation was introduced during the year, which increased the 
number of members of the Board by two—a member representing the 
‘Teachers’ Association and the Head of a School nominated by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop. The Board met twice during the year. 


The Member keeps close contact with the Inspector of Schools and 
Planning Officer with whom he discusses the general situation and the 
progress made in the schools. 


Education between the ages of five years and fifteen years is com- 
pulsory and provision is made in the Education Ordinance for the 
future extension of the upper age limit, should it become desirable or 
necessary. In schools provided by the Government, education is free, 
although the three Services pay a per capita grant to the Government 
to help defray che expenses of the education of the children of Service 
personnel. There are private schools catering for children of varying 
ages on a fee-paying basis. The Government provides education at 
infant primary and secondary levels and by means of scholarships 
enables those with the necessary academie qualifications. to proceed 
to Universities and Training Colleges in Britain. Seholarships from 
private sources mainly the John Mackintosh Trust are also granted. 


The inspection of schools is carried out by the Inspector of Schools 
and Planning Oticer, but members of the Board of Education are also 
empowered to visit schools and make recommendations to him. Mem- 
bers of the Board have ‘‘adopted”’ particular schools and visit them 
from time to time. 


The Inspector of Schools and Planning Officer is assisted by the 
Departmental Seeretary, a Chief Clerk, a Special Grade Clerk, a 
Typist, three clerks and a messenger driver. A School Attendance 
Officer deals with eases of habitual absenteeism from school. A Youth 
Employment Officer is responsible for finding employment for young 
people in the age range 15-18 years. 
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Only children whose parents have a right of residence in Gibraltar 
may be admitted to Government Schools. Children whose parents re- 
side outside Gibraltar and who have no residential qualifications may 
however be admitted to private schoolg at the discretion of the Head- 
master or Headmistress. 


Apart from the administration and inspection of independent and 
Government schools, the Education Department acts as the local Cen- 
tre for thirteen external examination authorities. The invigilation of 
all public examinations was carried out by the Department’s staff but 
this year a panel of outside Invigilators was formed and is now ope 
rating successfully. 


The Scholarship Selection Committee of the Board of Education 
met on six occasions to select scholarship candidates for study in Uni- 
versities abroad and to make awards to studentship at Teacher Train- 
ing Colleges in Britain. When interviewing applicants for the John 
Mackintosh Scholarships, the Committee were assisted by a repre- 
sentative of the Trustees. 


Legislation : 


Legislation was passed during the year to amend the Education 
Ordinance of 1950, to provide that all schools, including nursery 
schools and evening institutions, should become liable to registration 
and inspection by the Department. In effect all places of instruction 
which have more than 5 pupils are subject to the terms of the Ordin- 
ance. 


Staff - 


Government Schools in Gibraltar have a total teaching staff of 195 
of whom 62 are men and 133 women. Twenty-five teachers have been 
recruited from overseas. Eighteen of the latter are members of reli- 
gious Hers and the rest are attached to the Technical and Dockyard 
School. 


The Government’s present policy is to staff schools in accordance 
with the following ratios : Grammar Schools with VI Forms, 1 to 18.1; 
Secondary Schools 1.20; Primary Schools 1.25. These figures give a 
more satisfactory overall staffing ratio than that which is considered 
possible in Britain for many years to come, but it must be borne in 
mind that in Britain the teachers are all trained whereas in Gibraltar 
the ratio of trained to untrained is 1:2.1. In the Technical and Dock- 
yard School there are 7 Teachers and 5 Gibraltarians of whom two are 
qualified. Of the 144 Gibraltarian Teachers 85 are qualified and of 
these 6 are Graduates. In the 3 private schools there are 32 teachers 
of whom 14 are trained. 
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During the year a small Teacher Training Unit was established 
and the Grade of Student Teacher re-introduced. In future the new 
entrants to the teaching profession will have up to two years pre-col- 
lege training in Gibraltar. The aims of this training will be to give 
some basic instruction in theory and practice and also to prepare the 
students academically for the new 3 year course in Teacher Training. 
If, at the end of their local two-year course, the students have not been 
selected for teacher training in Britain and their work has been satis- 
factory, they will be offered posts on the establishment. The students 
attend classes one day a week and on the other days they are attached 
to schools for teaching practice and observations. Fifteen Student 
Teachers were selected in September 1963 from a well qualified group 
of applicants. 


The number of places offered for teacher training awards was in- 
creased in 1963 from 10 to 15 and 8 men and 7 women were sent to 
Britain for Training. There are now 19 men and 12 women in Train- 
ing Colleges in Britain. There are also a number of men reading for 
University degrees some of whom may eventually join the Depart- 
ment. 


It is possible that by September 1966 there should be enough men 
in training to complete the male establishment, allowing a few places 
per year for natural wastage. There should also be a fairly well bal- 
anced staff with a comprehensive range of specialists for every type 
of school and subject. 


Considerable difficulties are being experienced in maintaining the 
staff in girls’ school. The number of women sent for training is being 
inereased and it is hoped that in time, the situation will improve. 


The loss of trained women leaving through marriage and mater- 
nity continues to be a drain on teaching resources. Two married 
teachers who resigned have returned to the service and two trained 
men teachers left to seek employment in Britain. This is a tendency 
which it is hoped will not continue. Four men and two women re- 
turned from training in Britain and were posted to schools. 


The Gibraltar Grammar School is staffed by Christian Brothers 
and Gibraltarians, all of whom hold either degrees or other recognised 
qualifications. Similarly, the Loreto High School is staffed by nuns 
of the Loreto Order and Gibraltarian teachers, all of whom are quali- 
fied. Most of the staff of the Technical and Dockyard School are 
qualified instructors of the Roval Naval Education Service. 


The Headmaste& and some of the staff of Lourdes School are 
Christian Brothers. All other schools are staffed by Gibraltarian men 
and women, assisted where necessary by wives of Services’ personnel 
if they hold the necessary qualifications. 
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Schoole : 


The Government does not provide education below the age of five 
years but there are a number of nursery schools run by private in- 
dividuals on a fee-paying basis. Both the English and Spanish langu- 
ages are used in these schools which are now subject to registration 
and inspection. 


There are twenty-two Government Schools in Gibraltar. Six of 
these are Infant schools taking boys and girls from five to eight years 
of age. Eight schools, known as Junior Schools, two of these have 
infant departments. The three private schools take children mainly 
in the same age groups as the Infant and Junior Schools. An account 
of these schools is given on page 40. 


With the exception of a few pupils in two private schools, second- 
ary education is provided exclusively by the Government. There are 
two grammar schools, a technical school for boys, a commercial school 
op are and four secondary schools. There are no mixed secondary 
schools. 


There are three schools housed in buildings designed as such. The 
rest are in adapted barracks and other premises which are in many 
ways unsuitable. The Lands and Works Department completed an in- 
tensive programme of repairs and improvement to building during the 
year. The Department is grateful for their help and co-operation. 


The large number of new flats which have been erected in the 
Glacis area has created an immediate problem. Serious consideration 
is being given to school facilities in this district. Three new class- 
rooms were under construction at St. Anne’s School, Glacis, at the end 
of the year and it is hoped to build 12 more in 1964. It is estimated 
that eventually about 1/5 of the school population of Gibraltar will be 
in this area. 


Medium of Instruction : 


The medium of instruction in all schools is English. Gibraltar 
is, however, a bilingual community. Because of this bilingualism, spe- 
cial consideration is being given to the employment of suitable lan- 
guage-teaching technique whereby the attainment in language could 
be much improved and the children provided with an effective instru- 
ment whereby all the pupils could profit from education through the 
medium of English. 


Consideration is being given to sending trained and experienced 
teachers to Britain for special courses in English Language Teaching 
Technique. It is hoped to build up a small specialist staff of experts 
to direct this work. 
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Curriculum : 


All schools follow syllabuses which are broadly similar to those in 
Britain. There are however modifications necessary to meet local econ- 
ditions. Spanish is taught in Secondary Schools and is an examina. 
tion favourite. 


The two grammar schools prepare pupils for the General Certi 
fieate of Education Examination at Ordinary and Advanced levels. 
The syllabuses and curricula of the schools are, therefore, conditioned 
by the requirements of these examinations. Some of the girls from 
the Loreto High School have attempted the entrance examination to 
the Commercial School. The Grammar School has now been establish- 
ed as a two stream entry school. 


In the Secondary Schools pupils have been prepared and present- 
ed for the Lower Certificate of Education, The Royal Society of Arts 
examinations and for some subjects in the General Certificate ‘O’ 
Level. In the boys’ schools a number were prepared for the Dockyard 
Apprenticeship Examinations and in the girls’ schools for the Com- 
mercial School Entrance Examination. 


The Advanced Moray House Test was given at the age of 13 plus 
to enable selection to be made of pupils in Secondary Modern Schools 
who had shown sufficient promise to be transferred to Grammar 
Schools. As a result of this test one transfer was made. 


Consideration is being given to altering the system of transfer at 
13+ as under the existing scheme considerable disturbance is caused 
and false hopes raised. The most that can be said of the present tests 
is that they corroborate the efficiency of the selection at 11+. 


The two girls’ Secondary Schools have Domestic Science rooms 
where cookery and needlework are taught. The Domestic Science de- 
partment at St. Joseph’s Scho.l is detached from the school building 
and functions at the Rosia Centre. Some revision has been made to 
syllabuses and also a new syllabus to broaden the scope of Child Wel- 
fare has been prepared. Pupils in all secondary girls’ schools undergo 
a course on this subject. 


Considerable efforts are being made by the Principals of the 
Junior schools to broaden the basis of the course. New subjects such 
as general science have been introduced and attention is being given 
to the syllabuses in all other disciplines. Nevertheless the work is stil] 
too much geared to the 11+ selection test which has an inhibiting 
effect on the proper development of the curriculum on sound peda 
gogie principles. 
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Libraries, Books and Equipment : 


All Grammar and Secondary schools and some Junior Schouls 
have their own libraries. Money has been voted specially for school 
libraries and an allocation was made to all secondary schools. These 
facilities are supplemented by the children’s library at the Calpe In- 
stitute, the Gibraltar Lending Library and, in the case of those ehild- 
ren whose parents are members, at the Garrison Library. 


The schools are supplied with text-books and equipment from a 
vote allotted for this purpuse. ‘This money was divided amongst the 
schools on a per capita basis. [lead of schools decide on their pur- 
chases uninfiuenced by the Department. Special allocations for text- 
books were made by the Department to various schools to support in- 
spection reports. ‘he sum made available during 1963 was £8,530 
compared with £8,810 in 1962. 


Representatives of text-bovks’ publishers visited Gibraltar during 
the year. These visits have been of great assistance to heads of schools 
when considering the choice of books for use in their schools. 


Examinations : 


The Moray House Secondary Selection Tests continue to be used 
in order to determine the type of secondary education from which a 
child would derive must benelit. ‘The Main test, comprising papers in 
English, Arithmetic and Verbal Reasoning (previously called Intelli- 
geuce Test) is given at the age of eleven years. On the results of this 
test, pupils are placed in Grammar, Technical or Secondary Schools. 


These tests are of a positive and objective nature and involve the 
basic number skills together with simple problems and other questions 
on English usage and construction and a paper designed to assess the 
potentiality of a child’s mind in education beyond the age of eleven 
years. 


As in 1961 the papers for the 11 plus test were marked by the 
staff of the Education Department of the University of Edinburgh. 
All pupils found potentially suitable as a result of this test for the 
grammar type of education were given places. Over 20% of the age 
group both for boys and girls were admitted to Grammar Schools. 
This is as much if not more than that given by many authorities in 
Britain. It is hoped that the G.C.E. results in five years’ time will 
justify this selection. 


The results of the G.C.E. examinations in the Grammar Schools 
were satisfactory. At A Level; 9 boys entered and obtained 14 
passes, a 64% pass mark; 9 girls entered and gained 11 passes; a 92% 
pass mark. The results in the Secondary Modern boys demonstrated 
that it was exceptional for a boy to get more than 8 passes at ‘O’ Level 
and the median figure was one. 
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Curriculum : 
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Level. In the boys’ schools a number were prepared for the Dockyard 
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and functions at the Rosia Centre. Some revision has been made to 
syllabuses and also a new syllabus to broaden the scope of Child Wel- 
fare has been prepared. Pupils in all seeondary girls’ schools undergo 
a course on this subject. 


Considerable efforts are being made by the Principals of the 
Junior schools to broaden the basis of the course. New subjects such 
as general science have been introduced and attention is being given 
to the syllabuses in all other disciplines. Nevertheless the work is still 
too much geared to the 11+ selection test which has an inhibiting 
effect on the proper development of the curriculum on sound peda 
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Libraries, Books and Equipment : 


All Grammar and Secondary schools and some Junior Schovls 
have their own libraries. Money has been voted specially for school 
libraries and an allueation was made to all secondary schools. These 
facilities are supplemented by the children’s library at the Calpe In- 
stitute, the Gibraltar Lending Library and, in the ease of those child- 
ren whose parents are members, at the Garrison Library. 


The schools are supplied with text-books and equipment from a 
vote allotted for this purpose. This money was divided amongst the 
schools on a per capita basis. Ilead of schools decide on their pur- 
chases uninfluenced by the Department. Special allocations for text- 
books were made by the Department to various schvols to support in- 
spection reports. ‘The sum made available during 1963 was £8,530 
compared with £8,810 in 1962. 


Representatives of text-bouks’ publishers visited Gibraltar during 
the year. These visits have been of great assistance to heads of schools 
when considering the chvice of books for use in their schools. 


Examinations : 


The Moray House Secondary Selection Tests continue to be used 
in order to determine the type of secondary education from which a 
child would derive must benefit. ‘he Main test, comprising papers in 
English, Arithmetic and Verbal Reasoning (previously called Intelli- 
gence Test) is given at the age of eleven years. On the results of this 
test, pupils are placed in Grammar, Technical or Secondary Schools. 


These tests are of a positive and objective nature and involve the 
basic number skills together with simple problems and other questions 
on English usage and construction and a paper designed to assess the 
potentiality of a child’s mind in education beyond the age of eleven 
years. 


As in 1961 the papers for the 11 plus test were marked by the 
staff of the Education Department of the University of Edinburgh. 
All pupils found potentially suitable as a result of this test for the 
grammar type of education were given places. Over 20% of the age 
group both for boys and girls were admitted to Grammar Schools. 
This is as much if not more than that given by many authorities in 
Britain. It is hoped that the G.C.E. results in five years’ time will 
justify this selection. 


The results of the G.C.E. examinations in the Grammar Schools 
were satisfactory. At A Level; 9 boys entered and obtained 14 
passes, a 64% pass mark; 9 girls entered and gained 11 passes; a 92% 
pass mark. The results in the Secondary Modern boys demonstrated 
that it was exceptional for a boy to get more than 3 passes at ‘O’ Level 
and the median figure was one. 
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The Government paid the Examination fees, wholly or in part, of 
pupils taking external examinations where family circumstances war- 
ranted it. The fees of 151 pupils were remitted in full and 49 in part 
in the examinations held in June, 1963. 


Technical and Adult Education : 


The Technical and Dockyard School provides education for about 
110 boys aged 11 to 16 years. The buys are prepared for G.C.E. by 
way of a curriculum which includes Technical Drawing and Wood- 
work together with English, Spanish, Mathematics and Physics.. A 
few boys in Form IV take their Dockyard Apprentices’ examination 
as do other boys from the Secondary Schools. Only exceptionally do 
boys in Form V apply to enter H.M. Dockyard. Since 1961 only one 
ex-pupil has done so. The others prefer to seek employment elsewhere, 
generally of a clerical nature. 


The school also gives instruction and training to about 80 Dock- 
yard apprentices in the evening and on day release. Special attention 
is being given to the building of character and personality develop- 
ment. 


The Commercial School (St. David’s) provides a two-year course 
in commercial and basic subjects. Entry to the course is by competi- 
tive examination. The syllabuses of the school have been reviewed 
and a much greater emphasis placed on language efficiency. There 
seems to be a great demand for commercial education in Gibraltar 
and further extensions to the work of this school by the provision of 
courses at a higher level are under consideration. 


There are no vocational schools in Gibraltar and no colleges or 
institutions of higher education. Candidates with the best academic 
record and with suitable qualities of character and personality are 
selected for training in Universities or other centres of higher educa- 
tion in Britain. 


Government provides further education at adult level by means of 
evening classes. Courses in English, Shorthand, Typewriting and 
Book-Keeping are taken for commercial purposes while others owe 
their appeal to the popularity of the subject. Art and pottery are 
foremost amongst these. In all, 239 students were enrolled in 18 dif- 
ferent classes for the first session of the 1963/64 course. Evening 
Classes are arranged by sessions, each session being of 20 lessons with 
a recess during the period of normal school holidays. 


Work on the construction of the new John Mackintosh Hall pro- 
gressed satisfactorily during the year and it is hoped to open it early 
in 1964. It is the intention to accommodate in this building, the Calpe 
Institute, one of the Government’s Secondary schools and the Com- 
mercial School. It is also to become a centre for adult education and 
recreational and cultural activities. 
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Scholarships and Teacher Training Awards : 


Two Government scholarships tenable at ‘British Universities and 
a Technical Scholarship were awarded during the year. Three Mack- 
intosh scholarships and a number of grants for higher education were 
also granted. These will be taken up in September 1964. 


Five additional teacher training awards were made in January 
and those selected were enrolled in training colleges in September. 
Other selections were made in September and December and a total 
of fourteen student teachers were selected for enrolment in Colleges in 
September 1964. Selection is being made in accordance with a plan 
and it is hoped that the Department will be adequately staffed with 
trained men teachers in the not too distant future. The problem of 
trained staff for girls’ schools is proving hard to solve. 


One teacher went to England on a Commonwealth Teacher Bur- 
sary and is studying the Teaching of Mathematics at Hall University. 
One other teacher went to the U.S.A. on a Fullbright Teacher Deve- 
lopment Scholarship. 


Religious and Moral Welfare : 


The Religious Authorities in Gibraltar pay particular attention 
to the morals and religious welfare of the children. As a result of 
their unsparing efforts there is a very high standard of religious ob- 
servance and a great awareness of moral values in the schools. 


Religious instruction forms part of the school curriculum and is 
given daily by the class teachers. In addition Roman Catholic 
Priests, the Hebrew Rabbi, the clergy of the Anglican Cathedral, 
King’s Chapel and other Churches visit the schools regularly. 


Medical Care : 


The School Health Service was re-formed at the beginning of the 
year under the direction of the Medical Officer of Health assisted by 
a staff of doctors and 3 nurses. It is planned to examine all children 
at the ages of 5, 11 and 15 (just prior to leaving school for employ- 
ment). Four Medical Inspection rooms were equipped and the con- 
struction of a fifth started. About 2600 children were examined 
during the year and special cases were referred for treatment. School 
Health Nurses are on duty daily. 


Children in the infants’ schools receive a third of a pint of milk 
daily. During summer hours milk was also given to pupils in junior 
schools. School meals are not provided, since on the whole, distances 
are such that children can easily return home during the mid-day 
break. 
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Inoculation against poliomyelitis is being given to all those chil- 
dren whose parents desire this to be done. The co-operation of the 
Medical Department in carrying out this important immunisation is 
gratefully acknowledged. 


Youth Employment Officer : 


The Youth Employment Service was transferred to the Depart- 
ment in October and a full time Youth Employment Officer was ap- 
pointed. This Department now assumes responsibility for placing in 
employment all young people between the ages of 15-18. The Youth 
Employment Officer visits schools, employers and places of employ- 
ment and is also available to discuss the employment problems of those 
who have left schools. 


Youth Welfare Council : 


The Member for Education is chairman of the Youth Welfare 
Council and the Youth Employment Offiver is the Executive Secre- 
tary. This Council concerns itself with youth activities and the pro- 
blems of Youth employment. It met several times during the year. 


Private Schools : 


There are a number of nursery schools and three independent un- 
aided schools as well as various institutions where evening classes are 
held. All these schools charge fees. These are :— 


Loreto Convent, Europa—an all-age schvol for girls conducted by 
the Loreto Nuns with a roll of nearly 440, including about 50 boys 
between the ages of 5 and 8 years. 


Catholic Private Schools for Boys—A junior school fur boys aged 
8 to 11 years conducted by the same order of Christian Brothers 
as that which staffs the Grammar Schovl. At present it caters 
for sume 180 pupils but can be extended. 


Brympton (Church of England) Preparatory School—A mixed 
school of about 75 children aged 5 to 13 years which prepares 
pupils for the Common Entrance Examination to English Public 
Seheoe, It also presents pupils, for the Moray House Test at 11 
plus. 


Nursery Schools—these vary considerably in quality and are con- 
ducted mainly by unqualified women teachers. Under the Edu- 
cation (Amendment) Ordinance 1963, they will be required to re- 
gister and will be subject to inspection. 


Other Private Schools—There are a number of other institutions 
which give instruction in commercial and other subjects. Under 
the new Ordinance they will now be required to register if they 
have more than 5 persons on their roll. 
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Attendamee : 


Education was made e-mpulsory in 1951 and this necessitated the 
employment of a full-time Attendance Officer. There was 92%' attend- 
ance in 1963 which was very creditable. Convictions were obtained 
against 26 parents who failed to secure the regular attendance of their 
children at school. In all 392 visits to parents were made by the 
School Attendance Officer. 


At the end of 1963 there were 4720 pupils in school, an increase 
of 140 over the previous year. Of these 4032 children were attending 
Government sch.ols, of whom 2121 were boys and 1911 were girls— 
an increase of 107. There were 688 pupils in private schools (exclud- 
ing nursery schools and evening institutions) of whom 290 were boys 
and 398 girls. This is an increase of 33 compared with 1962. 


The total expenditure on Education for the year 1963 amounted 
to £186,919, which represents an increase of £11,898, compared with 
1962. This total includes £172,857 recurrent expenditure and 
£14,062 non-recurrent. The per capita expenditure was £34 as against 
£33.2 in 1962. Total ependiture, including capital and non-recur- 
rent expenditure, amounted to £46.4 per head. 


Miscellaneous Information : 


During the year the schools were visited by Air Vice-Marshal 
Goddard, Director of Education R.A.F. and Vice-Admiral C. R. Dar- 
lington, Director uf Education of the Royal Navy. 


Mr. A. F. Hayward, for many years the Chief Clerk of the De- 
partment, left on promotion. He was succeeded by Mr. L. F. Massetti 
from the Department of Labour and Social Security. 


The City Fire Brigade have visited all Government Schools to 
inspect equipment and give advice on fire precautions. The co-opera- 
tion of the Fire Department in carrying out this important work is 
gratefully acknowledged. 


One of the Secondary School Headmasters attended a short course 
in Britain on the teaching of backward children. 


Sir Robert Stanley a former Colonial Secretary, again gave an 
essay prize for pupils at the Loreto High School. 


The French Consul presented prizes for French in all Secondary 
Schools. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The medical and health services administered by the Government 
consist of hospital services, including maternity, out-patient treat- 
ment, hospital accommodation and in-patient treatment, and the treat- 
ment of mental illness; specialist medical treatment outside Govern- 
ment hospitals; child welfare and school health services; domiciliary 
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and out-patient treatment to persons coming under the scope of the 
District Medical Service; and the port and airport health service. 


The administration of these services is the responsibility of the 
Board of Management for the Medical and Health Services which ad- 
vises the Government on matters relating to such services and is also 
empowered to carry out the duties normally performed by a Govern- 
ment Head of Department. 


The Chairman of the Board is the Member of Legislative Council 
for the Medical Department. The ex-officio members are the Medical 
Administrator, the Medical Officer of Health and the Medical Officer 
in charge Royal Naval Hospital. Six other members are appointed 
from among persons not in full-time or part-time employment with 
Government one of whom must hold legal qualifications and another 
must be a woman. 


A Health Committee of the Board, on which are represented the 
civilian and Services health authorities, advises the Government and 
the City Council on matters of public health and on any questions re- 
ferred to them by the Government or the City Council relating to such 
matters. It also secures the co-ordination of medical policy in regard 
to public health. 


A Medical Committee, composed of the full-time and part-time 
specialists and consultants employed in the Medical Department, the 
City Council Pathologist and a General Practitioner, advises the Board 
7 general matters of medical policy and medico-administrative pro- 

ems. 


Good relations between the Board and its Committees were main- 
tained and liaison with the City Council and the Services Authorities 
was strengthened. 


The Hospital Services consist of the following institutions : 


(i) St. Bernard’s Hospital containing 120 beds, is available pri- 
marily for the resident community and for the passengers and crews 
of ships and planes calling at Gibraltar, but patients from neighbour- 
ing districts are also given facilities for treatment and hospitalisation. 
The Hospital provides a comprehensive Out-Patient service and In- 
Patient treatment for acute medical and surgical cases. In addition, 
it has a Maternity Section and a separate block which accommodates 
a number of elderly female patients. 


(ii) King George V Hospital caters for chest and heart diseases 
and other medical cases and has accommodation for 60 beds. Although 
the majority of the beds are allotted to cardiac cases and female medi- 
cal cases a small proportion is occupied by tuberculous patients, for 
whom this Hospital was originally designed. 


(iii) St. Joseph’s Hospital for the treatment of mental diseases 
has accommodation for 60 patients. Electro-convulsion therapy is 
available. Out-patient Clinics are held once a week at this Hospital 
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and at St. Bernard’s Hospital. Occupational therapy provides diver- 
sional activity for In-patients and selected Out-patients. 


(iv) The Infectious Diseases Hospital has accommodation for 10 
beds which, in view of recent advances in vaccinations and immunisa- 
tions, is considered sufficient by modern standards. There were no 
admissions to this hospital during the year. 


(v) A comprehensive range of medical and surgical equipment 
of the latest design is available in the hospitals. Where highly spe- 
cialised treatment, e.g., radiotherapy, is beyond the scope of local re- 
sources, arrangements are made to send patients to hospitals in Bri- 
tain under the Sponsvred Patients Scheme. Nineteen patients were 
sent to Britain during the year for specialist treatment; ten to the 
Royal Marsden Hospital for post-operative radiotherapy; two to St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, for operative procedures; and the re- 
mainder to the Moorfield’s Eye Hospital, University College Hospital, 
Royal National Orthopaedic, Nuffield Orthopaedic Centre, Radcliff In- 
firmary (Oxford), and the Hospital fur Sick Children. 


Mr. L. L. Bromley, F.R.C.S., Surgeon in charge of the Thoracic 
Unit at St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, visited Gibraltar on five 
occasions during the year and performed a number of operations for 
lung and heart conditions. 


The Spanish Consultant Psychiatrist from Malaga, Dr. P. Ortiz 
Ramos, continued his quarterly visits to St. Joseph’s Hospital. 


The Skin Clinics held by the Spanish Dermatologist Specialist, 
Dr. V. Iranzo Prieto, have met with general approval and had to be 
increased from fortnightly clinics to weekly clinics in order to cope 
with the increasing number of patients referred to it. 


The preventive side of medicine continues to be shared with the 
City Council, who are responsible for public health. 


A considerable amount of health education is undertaken as part 
of the normal duties of Medical Officers and Health Visitors. The 
Schools devote part of the curriculum in the school leaving classes 
to health education and the Paediatrician in charge of the Child Wel- 
fare Clinics gives lectures on mother-craft. 


A new School Health Service Scheme was introduced at the be- 
ginning of the year and is working satisfactorily. The Medical Officer 
of Health is the Principal School Medical Officer and he is assisted by 
a Medical Officer from the Medical Department. Children are inspect- 
ed on entering school, on transfer to secondary school and prior to 
leaving school. Children found to be in need of medical treatment 
a referred to a Special Sick Children Clinic at St. Bernard’s Hos- 
pital. 

The Child Welfare Clinics under the direction of the Paediatri- 
cian, assisted by Health Visitors, were held regularly at the Child 
Welfare Centre. At two of the Clinics held in the Centre advice on 
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infant and child welfare was given by the Paediatrician and children 
requiring treatment were referred to the Out-Patient clinics at St. 
Bernard’s Hospital. 


A Health Visitor and a team of Assistant Health Visitors carry 
out home visiting and liaison is maintained with the Maternity De- 
partment of St. Bernard’s Hospital. 


A scheme for the immunisation of children which will centralise 
the various departments responsible for vaccination and immunisation 
under the Medical Officer of Health has been drawn up by the latter 
at the request of the Board of Management and is now under consi- 
deration by the Government and the City Council. 


The Government is responsible for the observance of international 
agreements in relation to International Sanitary Conventions. Resi- 
dents and non-resident civilians of all nationalities are given free 
treatment for social diseases at any time of the day at a special clinie 
in St. Bernard’s Hospital. 


The training of nurses continued as in previous years. A Male 
Nurse Tutor took over the training school on his return from Britain 
in August, after obtaining the Tutor’s Diploma. There were three 
female and three male Gibraltarian nurses undergoing training in 
Britain at the end of the year. 


The Staff Co-ordination Committee, which consisted of represent- 
atives from all the grades in the Department, was considered to be 
unwieldy and, at the request of the Staff, and with the Board’s ap- 
proval, a Nursing & Medical Auxiliaries Committee and an Ancillary 
Staff Committee were formed. All grades of the Staff are now repre- 
sented at one or other of these Committees, representatives of which 
sit on the Departmental Whitley Council. 


A Reciprocal Agreement on Social Security with Britain was con- 
sidered by the Board and recommendations were made to the Govern- 
ment. ‘The object of this Agreement would be to provide for the free 
hospital treatment in general wards of bona fide British visitors to 
Gibraltar in exchange for the treatment in general wards free of 
charge or at a reduced rate of patients sent to Britain under the Spon- 
sored Patients Scheme. 


The outline of Health Scheme for Gibraltar continued to be con- 
sidered in consultation with the Department of Labour and Social Se- 
curity. The scheme provides fur the domiciliary and out-patient 
treatment of certain categories of persons by general practitioners. 


A scheme for the X-Ray examination of non-residents seeking em- 
ployment in Gibraltar was drawn up by the Board of Management, 
and the first phase, to make the issue of employment permits condi- 
tional on satisfactory X-Rays was implemented during the year. The 
long-term objects of the scheme are to eliminate the spread of Tuber- 
culosis by persons coming to work in Gibraltar from outside. In 
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effect, this is an extension of an existing scheme whereby all domestic 
servants and persons entering employment with an official employer 
are X-Rayed before appointment. The scheme provides for the gra- 
dual extension of control to cover other categories of workers. 


During the year the Board appointed a small c.mmittee to re- 
view the Administrative Instructions of the Department to see what 
amendments were required. A memorandum on the subject was sub- 
mitted towards the end of the year and this contained reecommenda- 
tions covering the duties and powers of the Medical Administrator, 
the composition of the Medical Committee and the appointment of a 
Deputy Medical Administrator and Chiefs of Service. 


Sewage disposal is by the water carriage system using sea water. 
There is also a refuse destructor. 


Mosquitoes have been kept under control by observing the prin- 
ciples laid down in 1926. The species found in Gibraltar are the 
Aedes argenteus, Culex pipiens and theobaddia longiareolata. No 
Aedes argenteus have, however, been found in Gibraltar during the 
last thirteen years. 


The usual measures were taken during 1963 in the rat destruc- 
tion campaign. The task eontinues to be mainly one of dealing with 
oceasional infestations and instructing house-holders in the methods 
of keeping the rat population to a minimum. 


The following table shows how the members of the various bran- 
ches of the medical profession are distributed among Government and 
City Council employment and private practice. 


Local 
Govt. Auth. Private 
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Doctors 

Matron 

Assistant Matron 

Tutor 

Nursing Sisters 

Male Charge Nurses 

District Nurses 

Health Visitor 

Assistant Health Visitors 

Radiographers 

Physiotherapist 

Midwives, C.M.B., certificate (included in 2, 3 
5 and 7 above) 

Midwives, locally trained 

Dentists 

Partially-trained nurses 

Public Health Inspectors & Trainees 

Lab. Technicians & Trainees 

Pharmacists 
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EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC HEALTH, 1963. 
Recurrent Capital 


£ & 
Government 254,112 10,185 
Local Authority 32,342 3,338 


HOUSING 


Qibraltar’s vigorous housing programme continued unabated 
throughout 1963 and further measures to combat overcrowding and 
improve housing standards were implemented. As a result of the 
allocation of houses completed during 1963, 107 families comprising 
499 persons were rehoused. 


Domestic accommodation huilt by the Government since 1945 now 
totals 1613 units taking into consideration the 60 flats and seven ter- 
raced houses completed during the year, whilst another 136 flats were 
under construction and scheduled for completion in 1964. 


This total, however, cannot be considered as a net addition to the 
City’s housing resources as in the course of time a substantial number 
of buildings used as temporary accommodation have been demolished 
or have reverted to their original use. The need to build temporary 
dwellings arose after the end of the last war when, in common with 
most other countries, Gibraltar found itself faced with a difficult hous- 
ing situation. The bulk of the civilian population was repatriated in 
1944/5 from the various centres of evacuation overseas and a large 
number of families had to be found accommodation as a matter of 
urgency. These families had either lived in the neghbourhood before 
the war or had been dispossessed of their homes through war damage 
or emergency powers of requisitioning. Schools and other public 
buildings were converted into dwellings and Nissen huts were also 
provided. 666 families were placed in temporary accommodation, of 
which 245 were in Nissen huts. 


It was not until 1949 that a start was possible on permanent con- 
struction and 462 flats were built during the next 3 years. Progress 
thereafter became less spectacular, averaging 50 flats per year until 
1958 when steps were taken to accelerate the pace to meet the growing 
demand. During 1948 to 1958 the total number of permanent units 
pupietes was 965, while 638 flats have been built during the last 
D years. : 


The demand for more houses, however, continues to increase both 
through the growth in population and through the natural desire of 
people still living in pre-war housing to have the same modern stan- 
dards as the others. 


Over £4,800,000 have been spent on permanent construction since 
the war. This expenditure has been met by a concerted and intensive 
effort on the part of the local Government, supplemented by grants 
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Mount Alvernia, one of the three John Mackintosh Homes for the aged, 
scheduled to open early in 1964, 


of £800,000 from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds and by 
£250,000 in interest-free loans from the same source. Much still re- 
mains to be done and the Government has accordingly laid plans to 
build more houses and to tackle the problem of areas of obsolescent 
housing as soon as possible. By the end of 1963 two additional blocks 
totalling 76 flats had been put out to tender and other schemes were 
on the drawing board. 


In spite of increases in building costs since 1949 it has been pos- 
sible to lower the average cost per flat through standardisation, made 
possible by the availability of level sites and by the employment of 
private building firms on contract. 


Private enterprise has also helped in the housing drive by build. 
ing a number of blocks of flats. These, however, command consider- 
ably higher rents than those let by the Government which not only 
provides a substantial subsidy but also operates a rent differential 
scheme. In this way it is hoped to achieve the aim of providing mo- 
dern housing not only for those who can pay a reasonable rent- but 
also for all in the lower income groups who require additional assist- 
ance 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Social Security System administered by the Department of 
Labour and Social Security is based on the following enactments : 


(1) The Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance; 
(2) The Social Insurance Ordinance; 


(3) The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance; 
and 


(4) The Family Allowances Ordinance. 


Contributory Schemes 


The Contributory Schemes are contained in the Employment In- 
juries Insurance and the Social Insurance Ordinances. The former 
covers, With some exceptions, all persons engaged in manual labour and 
other workers whose income does not exceed £500. The second Ordin- 
ance covers, with few exceptions, the same classes of workers, and pro- 
vision is made for persons who cease to be compulsorily insured to 
become voluntary contributors. Both Ordinances are financed from 
weekly contributions paid by employers and workers, the administra. 
tive expenses being borne by the Government. 


The current rates of contribution from employers and insured per- 
sons have remained unaltered since the original legislation was enacted 
in 1952 although consideration is being given to revision. - 


Following the established practice in Britain, the normal method 
of payment of contributions under the Employment Injuries Insur- 
ance Ordinance and the Social Insurance Ordinance is by means of 
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adhesive insurance stamps fixed to insurance cards. The liability for 
stamping insurance cards is placed on the employer, who then deducts 
the worker’s share of the contribution from his wages. One stamp is 
used for collecting contributions under both Ordinances. Insurance 
stamps are sold through the Post Office. 


Credits for contributions, which count equally as paid contribu- 
tions for certain purposes, are granted during limited periods of sick- 
ness, unemployment, ineapacity due to injury and certain other con- 
tingencies. 


Non-Contributory Schemes 


The Non-Contributory Schemes are the Non- Contributory Social 
Insurance Benefit Ordinance, the Family Allowances Ordinance and 
the Scheme of Publie Assistance. All three are financed entirely from 
the general revenues of Gibraltar. 


The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinanee covers 
British Subjects and all persons domiciled in Gibraltar. In addition 
to providing benefits supplementary to those prescribed in the Social 
Insurance Ordinance, it provides for the payment of unemployment 
benefit and transiti: nal retirement pensions. 


The Family Allowances Ordinance and the Public Assistance 
Scheme cover (ibraltarians who are domiciled in Gibraltar or in the 
Consular Distriets of Her Majesty’s Viece-Consulates at La Linea or 
Algeciras as well as non-Gibraltarian British Subjects and others in 
Gibraltar provided they satisfy certain special conditions as to resi- 
dence. 


I—CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


A—The Employment Injuries Insurance Scheme 


The three main types of benefit paid under the Employment In- 
juries Insurance Ordinance are : 


(1) Injury Benefit; 
(2) Disablement Benefit ; and 
(3) Industrial Death Benefit. 


In addition, free medical treatment for employment injuries and 
occupational diseases, including the provision and renewal of pros- 
thetic appliances, is provided at the Government hospitals.The Gov- 
ernment hospitals were re-imbursed from the Employment Injuries 
Insurance Fund f: r treatment to insured persons, including the pro- 
vision of prosthetic appliances, to the amount of £2.473 during 1963 
as compared with £2,785 during 1962. 

Injury Benefit is payable up to a maximum of 182 days to insured 
persons who are ineapable of work as a result of an industrial accident 
or an cecupational disease. The rates of injury benefit vary between 
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42/- a week for a man aged 20 and over and 14/-a week for a girl be- 
tween 15 and 17 years of age. To these rates are added flat rates of 
dependants allowance of 14/- a week for a dependant adult, 7/- a 
week for the first and 4/1 a week for the second dependant child. 


934 claims were received during the year (including 10 in respect 
of occupational disease) of which 896 were approved. The amount 
paid in respect of injury benefit during the year was £6,871 including 
£44 in respect of occupational disease. 


The following table gives the figures for the last five years :— 


Claims Benefit Total 
teen Atenen Nos fen ene eS Paid Injury 
Benefit 
Received Allowed paid 
648 641 £4,825 
756 743 6,141 
794 768 7,076 
811 174 6,656 
934 896 6,871 


Disablement Benefit depends on the extent of residual physical or 
mental disability resulting from an industrial aecident or prescribed 
occupativnal disease assessed by a Medical Board on loss of faculty 
and without regard to occupation or effect on earnings. If the degree 
of disablement is between 1% and 34% inclusive the award is by way 
of a gratuity varying between £12 and £210, if it is between 35% and 
100% a weekly pension is paid during the period taken into aecount 
by the assessment. The pension varies between 14/- a week and 42/- 
a week in the case of male adults and 8/9 a week and 24/6 a week in 
the case pf female adults. The basie pensi n is increased where 
appropriate by a flat rate dependants allowance at the same rates as 
are paid in the case of injury benefit and also in certain circumstances 
when the disabled insured person is receiving approved hospital in- 
patient treatment or, being totally disabled, requires constant attend- 
ance. If the assessment is for life, or covers a period of not less than 
seven years, the claimant ‘may opt to receive a lump sum gratuity 
varying between £216 and £600 instead of the pension. 


During the year, 108 claims to disablement benefit were received 
of which 87 were allowed. The corresponding figures in 1962 were 
242 claims of which 225 were allowed. 73 claimants reccived ass 
ment for life as compared with 97 in 1962. The amount paid w 
£7,423 compared with £8,600 in 1962. 
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The following table gives the figures for the last five years :— 


Total Disablement benefit paid 


Industrial Death Benefit is payable by way of pension to the 
widow or dependent incapacitated widower or wholly dependent pa- 
rent of an insured person whose death results from an industrial acci- 
dent or a prescribed occupational disease. This pension is payable at 
the rate of 18/- a week and may be increased by dependants allow- 
ance payable at the same rates and in the same way as for injury or 
disablement benefit. The rate per orphan is 12/- a week. Where 
there is no widow (or widower), children or parent there is provision 
for certain other dependants to claim, in which ease the benefit is by 
way of pension at 10/- a week or 15/- a week or a gratuity of £65 
according to relationship and degree of dependance on the deceased 
insured person. Two claims for Industrial Death Benefit were re- 
ceived during 1963 of which one was allowed. 


Subject to certain conditions a widow may opt to receive a lump 
sum gratuity of £600 instead of the pension but dependants allow- 
ances may not be so commuted. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Employment Injuries 
Insurance Ordinance, other than those dealing with a disablement 
question, are determined by the Director of Labour and Social Secu- 
rity. There is a right of appeal to the Employment Injuries Appeals 
Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at pre- 
sent the Attorney-General), a member representing the interests of em- 
ployers and a member representing the interests of insured persons. 
The number of appeals received during the year was 8, of which 2 
were allowed by the Board. 


The Director of Labour and Social Security is required to submit 
all claims dealing with a disablement question (i.e, whether or not 
there has been a loss of faculty, ete.) to a Medical Board consisting of 
two or more medical practitioners appointed by the Governor, one of 
whom is the Chairman. ‘There is right of appeal to a Medical Appeals 
Tribunal against any final assessment but not against a provisional 
assessment for less than two years. The Medical Appeals Tribunal 
consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at present the Attor- 
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ney-General) and two medical practitioners who are not members of 
the Medical Board. 


___ The Medical Appeals Tribunal dealt with 20 appeals received dur- 
ing the year of which 9 were allowed. 


On questions of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal lies to 
the Supreme Court. 


The Employment Injuries Insurance Fund 


The income of the Fund during 1963 was £16,897 as compared 
with £19,506 in 1962. The expenditure was £15,187 (£16,133 in 1962). 
The accumulated balance at the end of the year was £80,088 as com- 
pared with £73,904 at the end of 1962. 


The following table gives the figures for the last five years :— 


Accumulated Balance at 
Year Inoome d of 


1959 £19,257 
1960 19,274 
1961 18,392 
1962 19,506 
1963 16,897 


B—The Social Insurance Scheme 
The Social Insurance Ordinance provides for the payment of : 


(1) Old Age Pensions; 

(2) Guardian’s Allowances; 
(3) Maternity Benefit; 

(4) Death Grant; and 

(5) Widow’s Benefit. 


Entitlement to benefit depends on the satisfaction of prescribed 
contribution conditions but provision has been made for the payment 
of benefits at reduced rates where the contribution conditions are not 
fully satisfied. 


Old Age Pensions will become payable in October, 1965. 


Guardian’s Allowance 


Although this allowance first became payable on the 26th March, 
1956, no claim was received until 1960. It is a payment of 5/- a week 
to the person who takes into his family an orphan child both of whose 
parents or step-parents are dead. Special rules apply to the children 
of divorced parents, adopted children, illegitimate children, and chil- 
dren whose parents cannot be traced. 
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Claims may be based upon the contribution record of either pa- 
rent, the ecnditions being a total of not less than 26 contributions paid 
by the time of the death of the last surviving parent and either a mini- 
mum of 13 contributions paid or credited during the last complete 
contribution year preceding the date of death of the last surviving pa- 
rent or an average of at least 13 contributions paid or credited since 
that parent’s entry into insurance. 


During 1968 one claim which was allowed was received. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of claims received during the last four 
years :— 


*Includes entitlement previous year. 


Maternity Benefit is a grant of £6 paid to a woman, qualified 
either through her own or her husband’s insurance, for every child 
born to her. Where twins or a greater number :f children are born, 
£6 is paid for each child. During 1963, 920 claims were received (as 
compared with 992 in 1962). Of these, 912 were allowed (983 in 1962), 
634 claims being in respect of alien insured persons. 5 grants were 
made in respect of twins. The total amount paid was £5,509 (£5,840 
in 1962), which included 18 grants paid at reduced rates because of a 
deficient contribution record. 


Death Grant is payable to a person who incurs the cost of the 
funeral or other appreciable expenses arising from the death of an in- 
sured person, or of the wife, widow, husband, widower or child of an 
insured person. The standard grant is at the rate of £15 in the case 
of the death of an adult, £10 fir that of a person between 5 and 18 
years of age and £7.10.0d. for that of a child under 5 years old or of a 
person aged over 6( years (55 for women) on the 8rd October, 1955. 
Reduced rates are also payable in cases in which the claim is based 
upon a deficient contribution record. 


During the year 172 claims were received (as compared with 173 
in 1962). Of these 165 were allowed (162 in 1962)—132 claims being 
in respect of alien insured persons. The total amount paid during 
the year was £2,072 (£1,940 in 1962) including 8 grants paid at re- 
duced rates because of insufficient contributions. 


Widow’s Benefit is payable to the widow of a deceased insured 
person who has paid at least 150 contributions and has paid or has 
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been credited with an annual average of 45 contributions since entry 
into insurance. Contributions paid to the Employment Injuries In- 
surance Scheme prior to the inception of the Social Insurance Scheme 
count up to a maximum of 100. A reduced rate of pension is payable 
if the yearly average is not less than 13 or if the tvtal contributions 
are less than 250 but more than 150. There are three kinds of widow’s 
pee but only one kind of benefit is payable at any one time, as 
‘ollows :— 


(a) Widow's Allowance is payable for the first 13 weeks of widow- 
hood at the standard rate of 24/- per week with increases of 
5/- per week for each child up to a maximum of 4 children; 


(b) Widowed Mother’s Allowance is payable to a widow left with 
a dependent child when she finishes drawing her widow’s al- 
lowance. The standard rate is 12/- a week with increases of 
2/6 per week for each dependent child to a maximum of 4 
children; and 


(c) Widow’s Pension is payable on certain qualifying conditions 
on termination of widow's allowance or widowed mother’s al- 
lowance. The standard rate is 12/- a week. 


During the year 69 claims were received (as compared with 74 in 
1962); of these 64 were allowed (74 in 1962), 47 claims being in re- 
spect of alien insured persons. The total amount paid during the 
year, including benefits in respect of claims approved in previous 
years, was £8,593 (£5,974 in 1962). 3 persons were paid at reduced 
rates because of insufficient contributions. 


The Social Insurance (Benefit) Regulations also contain provisions 
for the payment of maternity benefit or death grant, even if the con- 
finement or death occurs outside Gibraltar or the Consular Districts 
of La Linea or Algeciras. Payment of benefit in respect of old age 
pensions, guardian’s alluwance and widow’s benefit can also now be 
made even if the beneficiary resides outside Gibraltar or these Con- 
sular Districts. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Social Insurance Or- 
dinance are determined by the Director of Labour and Social Security. 
There is a right of appeal to the Social Insurance Appeals Board 
which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at present the 
Attorney-General), a member representing the interests of employers 
and a member representing the interests of insured persons. Twelve 
appeals were received during the year, of which five were allowed. 


An appeal lies to the Supreme Court on questions of law or of 
mixed law and fact. 
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The Social Insurance Fund : 


The income from contributions to the Fund during 1963 was 
£80,361. The expenditure was £16,248 and the accumulated balance 
at the end of the year was £807,928 


The following table shows the position for the last five years : 


Accumulated Balance 


£392,601 
461,281 
558,283 


Advisory Committees : 


There are provisions for the constitution of Advisory Committees 
both under the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the 
Social Insurance Ordinance. As in each case the purpose of the Com- 
mittee is expressed as ‘‘to give advice and assistance to the Director 
in connection with the discharge of his functions under the Ordinance 
and to perform any other duties allotted to them” the same persons 
constitute both Committees so as to combine their work and thus avoid 
duplication. 


The Employment Injuries Insurance Advisory Committee and the 
Social Insurance Advisory Committee were appointed under an inde- 
pendent Chairman on the 15th March 1960. The Committees met once 
during 1963 to consider, among other items, proposed increases in the 
rates of benefits and contributions. 


Inspections : 


The number of establishments visited was 146 and the total num- 
ber of insurance cards inspected was 3,473. The figures for 1962 were 
151 and 2,769 respectively. Domestic servants are not included in 
these figures. 


Prosecutions : 
No legal proceedings were instituted during the year. 


II—NON-CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


A—The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Ordinance : 


This Ordinance applies to all persons who are ‘‘insured persons’’ 
under the Social Insurance Ordinance and to their wives or widows, 
if they are either British Subjects or aliens domiciled in Gibraltar. 
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The benefits payable under this Ordinance are : 
(1) Transitional Retirement Pension; 
(2) Unemployment Benefit; and 


(3) Supplements to certain benefits paid under the Social Insur- 
ance Ordinance. 


Transitional Retirement Pensions first became payable on the 3rd 
October 1960. The basic conditions for entitlement to a retirement 
pension are: 


(1) The claimant must have attained the age of 65 years (60 in 
the case of a woman); 


(2) The claimant must have been over the age of 55 years (50 in 
the case of a woman) on the 3rd October 1955; 


(3) The claimant must have retired from regular employment; 


(4) The claimant must not be entitled to an old age pension under 
the Social Insurance Ordinance; and 


(5) The claimant must have a satisfactory employment record (i.e. 
an average of 40 weeks a year since the beginning of 1953). 


The weekly rate of retirement pension 20/- with increases of 
12/- a week for a wife under 60 years of age. A married woman or 
widow over 60 years of age may be entitled to a pension based on the 
satisfactory employment of her husband or late husband. The rate of 
pension in such cases is 12/- a week for a married woman and 20/. a 
week for a widow. There are increases at the rate of 5/- a week for 
each child to a maximum of 4 children. 


During the year 74 claims were received of which 72 were allow- 
ed. The total amount paid was £11,303. 


The following table gives the position since the benefit became 
payable : 


Claims 


No. Received No. Allowed 


167 
3B 


62 
4 


Unemployment Benefit is a weekly payment, for a period not ex- 
ceeding 78 days (Sundays excluded), made to any person to whom the 
Non-Contributory Scheme applies who is unemployed, capable of work 
and available to take work if offered. The benefit is not payable to 
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persons over 65 years in the case of a male or 60 years in the case of 
a female. 


There are no contribution conditions but applicants must satisfy 
the following prescribed conditions as to a satisfactory employment 
record: 


(1) during the 52 weeks immediately preceding the week in which 
the claim is made he was in insurable employment for not less 
than 30 weeks; or 


(2) his yearly average of weeks of insurable employment is not 
less than 30. 


The standard weekly rate is 24/- with an increase of 16/- a week 
for any one adult dependant and 5/- a week for each dependent child 
up to a maximum of four children. Lower weekly rates are payable 
to claimants without dependants who are either married women or per 
sons under the age of 20 years. 


During the year, 419 claims were received, of which 380 were ap- 
proved. The average duration of these claims was 21 days and the 
amount paid was £2,213. The following table gives the position for 
the last five years: 


No, received | No. allowed 


Supplements to Social Insurance Benefits : 


These are weekly payments paid to persons to whom the Non- 
Contributory Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance applies and the 
money to pay for these supplements comes from the General Revenues 
of Gibraltar and not from contributions by employers and employees. 


In 1963, supplementary benefits under this Scheme were granted 
in respect of 21 claims to widows’ benefit. The total expenditure was 
£3,186 which included supplementation in respect of claims approved 
in the previous years. 


Determination of Claims and Questions : 

The machinery for decisions and appeals set up under the Social 
Insurance Ordinance is also used for the Non-Contributory Social In- 
surance (Benefit) Ordinance. 
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The Family Allowances Scheme : 


Under the Family Allowances Ordinance a Scheme for the pay- 
ment of allowances to families in respect of each child under the age 
limit, except for the first child, was introduced on the Ist July 1959. 
The age limit for the majority of children is the normal school leaving 
age which is 15 but for children staying on at school it may be 18. 
By an administrative extension to the Scheme introduced in 1961 chil- 
dren under the age of 16 who have left school and are actively seeking, 
but have not yet entered, employment may also be included. The 
allowance, at the rate of 4/- a week for each child after the first, is 
payable irrespective of the actual needs or resources of the family re- 
ceiving it and without any contribution requirement. The Scheme is 
financed from the General Revenues of Gibraltar. 

There is a general residence condition which has to be satisfied 
by Gibraltarians (i.e. persons who have a right of residence in Gibral- 
tar as defined in the Gibraltarian Status Ordinance), and, in addition, 
there is a special residence condition which has to be satisfied by non- 
Gibraltarian British Subjects and others who are resident in Gibraltar. 

During 1963, 159 applications were received of which 150 were 
allowed. In the same period 89 cases were cancelled. At the end of 
1963 there were 1,648 families receiving these allowances. The fol- 
lowing table gives the figures for the last three years: 


The above figures include children over the normal school-leaving 
age still receiving full time instruction in School and also the eldest 
or elder child in each family receiving allowances in respect of whom 
no allowance is paid. 


The total amounts paid under the Scheme during the years 1959 
to 1963 has been as follows :— 


1959 — £13,270 
1960 — £28,234 
1961 — £28,170 
1962 — £28,422 
1963 — £28,511 
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Public Assistance Scheme : 


The Public Assistance Scheme, which is complementary to the 
Social Insurance Scheme, is not supported by specific legislation but 
operates as an administrative scheme designed to provide financial 
assistance to Gibraltarian British Subjects and to other nationals per- 
manently resident in Gibraltar since 1936. It does not apply to other 
aliens domiciled in Gibraltar. 


The Scheme provides for cash assistance in old age, invalidity, 
sickness, temporary unemployment, widowhood or desertion by hus- 
band on a basis of need assessed against a standard scale. 


Two revisions of the Scheme were made during the course of the 
year. The first, a major revision, was in February when a general 
consolidation was effected. At the same time the opportunity was 
taken generally to improve the Scheme in a number of ways. Most 
important of these were the following : 


(i) extensive discretionary powers were conferred on the Director 
of Labour and Social Security; and 

(ii) the amounts received from charitable sources which are not 
regarded in assessment were increased to bring them into line 
with the amounts received by applicants from other sources, 
e.g. superannuation payments. 


The second amendment was effected in December following an 
earlier recommendation by the Social Welfare Committee that public 
assistance grants should be reviewed tu take account of the increase 
in the cost of living. The Committee’s proposals were for a 10%: in- 
crease on the scale rates for married couples and for single persons 
living on their own, or in any other case of a person not living on his 
own which on reassessment became eligible for an inerease. The new 
rates which were approved for implementation with effect from the 
first pay week of 1964 gave a married couple an additional 5/- a week 
(58/- as compared to 53/-) and single persons 3/- a week (36/- as 
compared with 33/-). The maximum public assistance grant payable 
to any one family was also increased from 95/- a week to 100/-. 


Basic Scale: 


The following table sets out the amounts which the Scheme al- 
lows :— 


(a) for a married couple or two adults living alone 58/- p.w. 


(b) for a single person living alone 36/- p.w. 

(ce) where the person does not live on his own 20/- p.w. 
(ad) for dependants— 

(i) aged 15-19 years 15/- p.w. 

(ii) aged 10-14 years 13/- p.w. 

(iii) aged 9 years or under 11/- p.w. 

Maximum total weekly grant 100/- p.w. 
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Slightly higher grants may be paid to the blind, the partially sighted 
and persons who have suffered a loss of income to undergo treatment 
for respiratory tuberculosis. 


The Director of Labour and Social Security may also grant dis- 
cretionary allowances to applicants or dependants certified to be in 
need of extra nourishment or where, because of illness of the applicant, 
domestic assistance is required. 


Rent Allowances: 


All persons in receipt of assistance may apply for rent relief un- 
der the Rent Relief Scheme administered by the Lands and Works 
Department. 


Compulsory Service Grants : 

The War Department scheme to alleviate hardship to the family 
of a wage earner called up for military service was revised in 1963 to 
provide that the grants payable should be related to pre-service earn- 
ings instead of the flat rate payment previously paid. In addition, 
the maximum amount payable was increased from £1.10.0. to £2.10.0. 
a week whilst the recruit’s weekly voluntary allotment was increased 
from 14/- to 17/6. The Government supplements the grant from 
public assistance funds, if need is established, to ensure that the re- 
cruit does not receive less than 75% of his pre-service income. 


During the year, 9 applications for supplementation were receiv- 
ed and the total exptnditure was £224. 


Number of cases : 

During the year, 975 new applications or re-applications for cash 
assistance were received of which 313 were approved. The weekly 
average number of families in receipt of cash assistance was 1,098. 


The following table shows the position during the last five years : 
Public Assistance Scheme—Cash Assistance 


Determination of Claims and Questions : 


All claims and questions arising under the Public Assistance 
Scheme, other than the grant of discretionary allowances, are dealt 
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with in the first instance by the Social Security Officer. There is a 
right of appeal to a sub-committee of the Social Welfare Committee, 
whose decisions are subject to confirmation by the Director of Labour 
and Social Security. 


Finance : 


The expenditure incurred under the Public Assistance Scheme is 
met entirely from the General Revenues of Gibraltar. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Administrative Organisation : 


The Government’s social welfare services are administered by the 
Department of Labour & Social Security through its Welfare Section. 
The latter is under the supervision of a Sovial Security Oflicer and its 
principal function is the administration of the Public Assistance 
Scheme described in the preceding paragraphs. In addition, the Sec- 
tion undertakes case work, family visits, enquiries in adoption cases, 
social work of the Courts, the administration of the Family Allow- 
ances Scheme and, until late in 1963, responsibility for the Govern- 
ment Home for the Aged. St. Bernadette’s School, which caters for 
mentally retarded children is also supervised. 


The Social Welfare Committee, a widely representative advisory 
body which sits under the chairmanship of the Director of Labour and 
Social Security, continued to function as in previous years. It co-or- 
dinates all welfare activities and makes recommendations to Govern- 
ment on matters concerning social welfare in the community. The 
Committee met four times during the year. 


Welfare of the Blind: 


The Gibraltar Society for the Prevention of Blindness, a volun- 
tary organisation under the Chairmanship of his Lordship the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Gibraltar, continued to be responsible for co-ordin- 
ating activities under this heading. 


The total number of persons on the Blind Register at the end of 
1963 was 103, of whom 91 were blind and 12 partially sighted. Nine 
new names were inserted during the year under review and 12 deaths 
occurred. 


The registered blind or partially-sighted, if they are in receipt of 
Public Assistance, are allowed special grants, the former receiving an 
additional 6/- per week over the normal scale grant and the latter 
3/- per week. 


All persons on the Register are entitled to the free services of the 
District Medical Officer and District Nurses and to free wireless 
licences. If they are in receipt of Public Assistance, they are also 
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eligible for the issue of spectacles free of charge. Persons who are not 
so entitled or who profess inability to pay for spectacles prescribed 
are assisted by the Society which receives a grant-in-aid of £100 per 
annum from the Government. A teacher for the blind continued to 
be employed by the Government throughout the year. 


There is an Ophthalmic Department at St. Bernard’s Hospital, 
where a qualified Ophthalmologist holds clinics four times each week. 
The Ophthalmologist, who works in close liaison with the Society, is 
responsible for placing persons on the Register of Blind or Partially 
Sighted. 


The great majority of the blind population are over the age of 60 
and the Society’s main activity is therefore directed towards making 
their declining years as comforiable as possible. They are visited 
periodically by the Society’s voluntary workers, and, when necessary, 
are conveyed to and from hospital for treatment by a field worker 
whose services are shared by the Society and the Gibraltar Branch of 
the British Red Cross. 


Care of the Aged: 


The Home for the Aged maintained by the Government at the 
Moorish Castle Estate continued to function until November, 1963, 
when the first and largest of the new Homes for the Aged provided 
under the Will of the late John Mackintosh neared completion. The 
Home, which has been named Mount Alvernia, because it is adminis- 
tered by the Nuns of the Order of St. Francis, has accommodation for 
136 beds and has been equipped in the most up-to-date manner. There 
are in addition two other John Mackintosh Homes for the Aged for 
members of the Church of England and Jewish faiths which were 
nearing completion at the end of the year. They have provision for 
22 and 14 beds respectively and the generosity of the late John Mack- 
intosh has made it possible to equip them on similar lines to Mount 
Alvernia. 


The transfer from the Moorish Castle Home which commenced in 
November, 1963 was completed in five stages in order to avoid any 
emotional strain or inconvenience to the inmates. 


The three Homes will be fully functional during 1964. 


Gibraltar is well served by charitable organisations which ope- 
rate mainly under the auspices of the various religious denominations. 
These organisations supplement in many cases the insurance pensions 
and grants from publie funds paid to elderly persons in need where 
the latter are reluctant to enter a Home for the Aged. 


Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme : 


The Scheme is designed to assist discharged prisoners, normally 
resident in Gibraltar, by cash payments, the provision of essential 
clothing and finding employment. £12 was spent during the year. 
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The Sponsored Hospital Patients’ Scheme : 


Persons suffering from conditions which require specialised treat- 
ment not obtainable in Gibraltar are sent to suitable centres outside, 
usually in Britain, under arrangements made by the Medical Depart- 
ment. Arrangements for departure and reception are made by the 
Department of Labour and Social Security which includes, under its 
expenditure head, provision to meet the cost of transport, mainten- 
ance and pocket money allowances payable whilst patients are under- 
going treatment, the amounts allowed being assessed according to in- 
dividual needs. 

The number of persons assisted under the Scheme during 1963 
was 19 as compared with 31 in 1962 but the expenditure incurred 
rose from £1,776 in 1962 to £2,420, mainly because there was a greater 
number of stretcher cases. This figure does not include the actual 
cost of treatment, which is much higher, and is met from the Medical 
Department vote. 


Scheme for the Issue of Prosthetic Appliances : 

Under this Scheme, persons who profess inability to pay the full 
cost of dentures, spectacles and other prosthetic appliances are re- 
ferred by the Medical Department to the Department of Labour and 
Social Security for assessment according to an approved scale. The 
latter, like the scale of fees. for public and private ward patients in 
Government Hospitals (on which it is based), takes into account the 
domestic and financial circumstances of the applicant. Persons in re- 
ceipt of Public Assistance obtain their appliances free of charge, and 
the Financial Secretary has discretionary powers, in exceptional cases 
of special hardship, to waive even the limited charges. 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE COURTS 


Juvenile Delinquency : 

The year 1968 saw a considerable drop in juvenile delinquency 
which in the previous year had been the highest on record. The num- 
ber of juveniles involved was 4 (compared with 39 in 1962) and little 
use had to be made of the Liverpool Scheme for warning juveniles in 
the presence of their parents (only 5 cases as compared with 23 in 
1962). 


On the 31st December, 1968, the number of Probation Orders in 
force was 18 as follows :— 


Number of Orders in force on 31st December, 1962 26 

Number of Orders received in 1963 4 
30 

Number of Orders which expired during 1963 12* 


*Includes 1 Discharged 
2 left Gibraltar, 
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The problem of dealing with juvenile offenders was alleviated to 
a considerable extent towards the end of the year by the co-operation 
received from the Nuns at the John Mackintosh Home for the Aged 
at Mount Alvernia, who were able to provide accommodation separ- 
ately for children in need of care and protection. 


Attendance Centres : 


No orders were made during the course of the year for attendance 
at these Centres compared with three in 1962. 


Corporal Punishment : 


No cases occurred during 1963 in which it was necessary to sub- 
ject young offenders to corporal punishment. 


OTHER SOCIAL WORK 


School Attendance Orders : 


A Probation Officer was present in Court in all cases involving 
summonses for non-attendance at school issued by the Department of 
Education and was available to undertake case work as required. This 
enabled the Court to obtain information about the domestic and finan- 
cial circumstances of the parents. 


Matrimonial Disputes : 

Only one case of a matrimonial dispute was referred to the Pro- 
pee Officers by the Court during the year. This was satisfactorily 
settled. 


Community Welfare : 

The social, cultural and physical welfare needs of the community 
are catered for by a large number of social and sports clubs, a limited 
number of libraries, societies and amateur dramatic groups. Fore- 
most among these centres was the Calpe Institute which provided a 
library and cultural, educational, social and recreational facilities for 
many groups and societies. The Institute was financed partly by the 
Government and partly by private donations and subscriptions. The 
British Council continued to provide generous support with books, 
films, magazines, gramophone records, music, ete. Towards the end 
of the year, work on a new cultural centre to be known as the John 
Mackintosh Hall neared completion. The Hall is being built from 
funds provided under the Will of the late John Mackintosh. When 
it is completed, early in 1964, it will provide accommodation for the 
Calpe Institute as well as for the furtherance of educational activities. 

Smaller centres exist similar to the institutes and parish halls to 
be found in Britain. These function mainly on a religious denomina- 
tional basis. 
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Community Development : 


Although there is no Government organisation in Gibraltar re- 
sponsible for community development, the Government’s general 
policy is to encourage and support such activities and this has been 
strongly recommended by the Social Welfare Committee. Highly 
successful community centres now exist at two of the Government's 
housing estates. 


Relationship with Voluntary Organisations : 


The close liaison existing between the Department of Labour and 
Social Security and the various voluntary and charitable organisa- 
tions in Gibraltar was maintained at a high level during 1963. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Twenty-two Ordinances were passed during 1963. The more im- 
portant of these are described below. 


An amendment to the City Council Ordinance empowered the City 
Council to establish reserve funds for capital expenses, for renewal 
and repairs and for bad debts. It also made the necessary provision 
to enable the Council to acquire land for the purpose of its functions 
and also to let land. 


A number of minor but urgent amendments were made to the 
Education Ordinance pending a revision of the Ordinance as a whole 
which is being undertaken. These included an increase in the number 
of members of the Board of Education to allow for the appointment 
of a Head Teacher and a representative of the Gibraltar Teachers’ 
Association, and a change in the definition of independent or private 
school to enable the Department of Education to exercise adequate 
supervision over such schools. 


The Gibraltarian Status Ordinance was amended so as to enable 
persons not previously entitled to do so, to register as Gibraltarians 
provided their fathers were so registered, and also to extend the po- 
wers of the Governor in Council, on the advice of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, to grant certificates of permanent residence. 


The Gibraltar Broadcasting Corporation Ordinance, enacted in 
December, provided for the setting up of a statutory corporation to 
operate sound and television broadcasting services in Gibraltar. Pro- 
vision is made for the corporation to be controlled by a Board con- 
sisting of a Chairman and seven members appointed by the Governor 
and two advisory members appointed by the Managing Agents. 


A contribution to the policy of economic development and expan- 
sion was made by the passing of the Development Aid Ordinance 
which provides for relief from income tax to be granted in respect of 
development projects qualifying for such relief under the terms of the 
Ordinance. 
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Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 
JUSTICE 


The Courts of Law in Gibraltar consist of the Supreme Court, the 
Court of First Instance and the Magistrates’ Court. The Chief Jus- 
tice the Judge of the Court of First Instance, the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate and 25 Justices of the Peave at present comprise the Judiciary. 
The Attorney-General is the Law Officer of the Crown, and there are 
13 barristers, two of them Queen’s Counsels, now practising in Gib- 
raltar. Barristers in Cibraltar are authorized by law to act as soli- 
citors, and persons enrolled as solicitors of the Court are at liberty to 
act as barristers. At present there is only one solicitor. 


The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court, which has 
both appellate and original jurisdiction. Its original jurisdiction, in 
both civil and criminal matters, is similar to that exercised in England 
by all Divisions of the High Court of Justice and the Assize Courts. 
On its appellate side it deals with all appeals from the Court of First 
Instance, the Magistrates’ Court and from bodies and persons exer- 
cising quasi-judicial powers for special purposes. Decisions of the 
Supreme Court are subject to appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 


The General Criminal Sessions are held four times a year, or 
more if necessary, for the trial of persons charged by way of indict- 
ment. The Chief Justice sits with a jury of nine or, in capital cases, 
of twelve. 


Appellate or civil proceedings are arranged as circumstances re- 
quire. In civil cases the Chief Justice sits alone or with a jury of nine 
special or common jurors. 


The substantive law of Gibraltar is partly the English law con- 
tained in those Statutes up to 31st December, 1883, which are listed 
in Schedule to the Application of English Law Ordinance in so far as 
they are applicable to local circumstances, any more recent acts of 
Parliament expressly applied to the territory, and the common law 
and rules of equity from time to time in force in England; for the rest 
it consists of Orders in C::uncil relating to Gibraltar and of locally 
enacted Ordinances and subsidiary legislation. 


The practice of the civil side of the Supreme Court is basically 
that of the corresponding Division of the High Court of England, sub- 
ject to local modifications embodied in the Rules of Court made by the 
Chief Justice. 


The Criminal practice follows that of the English Courts of 
Assize. The Court of First Instance has jurisdiction comparable to 
that of the County Courts of England and Wales and is subordinate 
to the Supreme Court. 
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The Magistrates’ Court is normally presided over by the Stipen- 
diary Magistrate, and in the case of his absence by two or more Jus- 
tices of the Peace. The Stipendiary is also Her Majesty’s Coroner and 
the Public Trustee. The Court has a jurisdiction in Criminal and 
matrimonial matters similar to that of the Court of Summary Juris- 
diction in England and is a petty debt Court for claims of up to £5. 
The Magistrates’ Court is also the Licensing Authority for the issue 
of liquor licences. The number of charges dealt with by the Stipen- 
diary Magistrate and the Justices of the Peace are to some extent dis 
proportionate to the size of the territory by reason of the considerable 
floating population passing through by land and sea. 


Provision is made for legal aid for accused persons and appellants 
in criminal eases and for legal assistance to persons in civil matters. 


In the Supreme Court there were 8 trials on indictment in which 
15 persons were involved compared with 7 trials concerning 11 per- 
sons in 1962 and 6 trials concerning 7 persons in 1961. In the ple- 
nary jurisdiction 62 civil cases were commenced in the Supreme Court. 
There were 5 criminal appeals and 1 civil appeal heard during the 
year under review. The Court of First Instance dealt with 311 sum 
monses and 311 judgment summonses. 


The Magistrates’ Court dealt with a total of 2,508 cases, includ- 
ing 1750 relating to offences against the Traffic Ordinance and 164 
concerning Larceny and kindred offences. Civil debt cases totalled 
178, of which 159 did not come for hearing. There were 43 Juvenile 
court cases as against 40 in 1962 and 16 in 1961. In addition 16 per 
sons were committed for trial by the Supreme Court. 


During the year under review 7 probation orders were made. 


The ceremonial opening of the legal year took place as usual, the 
judiciary, offivers of the Court and the members of the Bar participat- 
ing. 


POLICE 


The Gibraltar Police Force is responsible for law and order in the 
City Area, the Bay and the Admiralty Dockyard. In addition it is 
responsible for Immigration Control, Civil population registration and 
the Ambulance Service. 


The establishment of the Foree in 1963 was 213 all ranks, an in- 
crease of four over the previous year, but the actual strength at the 
end of the year was 204. 


Recruiting and Training : 


Eighty-two candidates applied to join the Force in 1963, of whom 
25 were accepted. This was a considerable improvement on the pre- 
vious year but still not enough to complete the establishment. 
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Basie Training is still carried out at the Metropolitan Police 
Training School, Hendon, but as only six places are allocated annu- 
ally, the local training school, which was closed at the beginning of 
1962, was re opened for recruit training. 


All Station Sergeants and Sergeants attended a refresher course 
during the year and it is planned to extend these courses to all junior 
ranks. Two Sergeants attended Non-Gazetted Officers Courses at 
Hendon where one was awarded the ‘Baton of Honour, bringing the 
number of Batons awarded to the Gibraltar Police to four. 


Junior Members of the Force spending leave in Britain were 
attached for short periods to Police Forces there. These attachments 
are proving most valuable. 


Crime: 


The number of offences investigated during the year rose to 1,655, 
an increase of 231 on 1962. Juvenile Offences, decreased from 55 in 
1962 to 33. Assaults on police, breakings and attempted breakings 
and thefts and attempted thefts also decreased but there was an in- 
crease in the number of cases of malicious damage to property and of 
disorderly conduct. 


Traffic: 

The number of offences reported in 1963 was 3,672 compared with 
4,150 in 1962 and 2,308 in 1961. The greater number of these offences 
were violations of the parking regulations. 


Accidents inereased by #30 in 1963. Most of them were of a 
minor nature with the exception of one which unfortunately resulted 
in the death of a visitor. 


There was a decreased in cases of speeding and of driving under 
the influence of drink. 


Close attention continued to be given to the two problems of pr..- 
viding sufficient parking spaces and ensuring the smooth flow of traffic 
through the City. A special ad hoe committee appointed to consider 
these problems reported to the Government in the Committee’s recom- 
mendations on the provision of parking areas, including multi-storey 
ear parks, have been approved in principle and ways and means of 
implementing them were being studied at the end of the year. The 
flow of traffic was improved by the adoption of suggestions made by 
the Committee, including, in particular, a number of changes in the 
system of one-way streets which, although unfamiliar and therefore 
somewhat unpopular at first, have proved to be successful. 


Other steps taken as a result of the Committee’s work included the 
introduction of limited time parking, regulated by specially employed 
wardens, in the two central car parks in the City. Another small 
committee was appointed in August to examine in particular the ope- 
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ration of pails service vehicles. The committee’s report was sub- 
mitted in December and its recommendations were also being studied 
at the end of the year. 


Immigration : 


The Police enforce the Immigration Control Ordinance at all en- 
try points into Gibraltar. 


In 1963, over 423,000 persons passed through the Immigration 
Control points. In addition a very considerable number of persons 
landed for sight-seeing from ships which called at Gibraltar on their 
scheduled routes and on Cruises. 


Housing : 


Hcusing for members of the Force continued to be a problem 
throughout the year but the outlook for next year is very satisfactory. 


Two new blocks of flats comprising 50 units are expected to be 
completed and ready for cecupation by the middle of 1964. It is 
hoped that this special provision of housing will have a beneficial effect 
on recruitment. 


Transport : 


The Transport fleet now consists of a saloon car, a station wagon, 
a diesel driven van, 3 ambulances and 8 motor cycles. In addition 
the Admiralty provides a vehicle for mobile patrol within the Dock- 
yard. 


Marine Section: 


The marine secti:.n, using 4 launches, maintains a 24-hour patrol 
of Admiralty Waters, the Bay and the Harbour. Launch crews con- 
sist of three constables and each craft is radio equipped. Three of 
them are fitted with firefighting appliances. 


Ambulance Service : 


In 1963 two of the three ambulances were replaced by new vehi- 
eles. Two ambulances are used to provide a round-the-clock service 
whilst the third is held in reserve. 770 calls. were answered during 
the year including 26 from outside Gibraltar. 


Communications : 


All Police Stations, vehicles (including Ambulances) and Marine 
launches are fitted with radio. The City Fire Brigade is also netted 
to the police system of radio communication. It was hoped to fit 
motor cycles with V.H.F. during the year but as production of the 
necessary equipment was temporarily suspended by the manufacturers 
this will not now be done until 1964. 
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Underwater Squad : 


Because of the large number of requests made to the Underwater 
Squad for light salvage work it was decided to make a charge for this 
service. Operations are undertaken only on the authority of the 
Commissioner of Police. Charges are based on :— 


MAN EQUIPMENT HAZARD 
1st hour or £2 per man £2 per man. £5 over 31’ 
part thereof per team 
Additional Hours 15/-perman  15/- per man. Nil. 


A large number of underwater searches were carried out by the 
squad during the year resulting in the recovery of numerous articles. 


Police Association : 


The Police Association continued its activities during the year 
(and its members and their representatives are becoming more experi- 
enced in the pursuit of their aims within the constitution of the Asao- 
ciation). One of the main items dealt with was a claim for the reduc- 
tion of hours from 48 to 44 per week which was still being negotiated 
at the end of the year. 


St. John’s Ambulance : 


The Force provides two Divisions of the St. John’s Ambulance 
Brigade as well as the Commissioner, the Treasurer and Secretary. 
The attainment of the St. John’s Ambulance Brigade Certificates is a 
necessary qualification for the grant of annual increments. 


Police. Welfare Fund : 


All members of the Force pay a weekly subscription to the Police 
Welfare Fund. The Fund defrays certain medical expenses not 
covered by the Government scheme for free medical treatment. 


Changes in Legislation and Conditions of Service : 


The Police Ordinance was amended to include the operation of 
the Ambulance Service in the duties of the police. 


The Good Conduct Allowances payable to constables have been 
absorbed into basic salary. The initial salary of constables was in- 
creased as well as the plain clothes allowances payable to members of 
the C.L.D. 


Visits : 

During the year the training establishment was visited by His 
Excelleney the Governor, the Chief Secretary, the Chief Member and 
the Admiral Superintendent of H.M. Dockyard. 
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Outstanding Events : 


In 1963 His Excellency the Governor honoured the Force by the 
appointment of a Police Inspector to be his Honorary Police Aide-de- 
Camp whilst yet another police sergeant won the Baton of Honour on 
the Non-Gazetted Officers’ Course at Hendon. 


PRISONS. 


The prison is situated about 500 feet up the North end of the 
Rock facing West. It is clear from the town and free from conges- 
tion. Two of its main walls are the original walls of the old Moorish 
Castle. It has 28 cells. 


The staff of the prison consists of a Superintendent, a Principal 
Officer and eight prison officers. 


The number of prisoners received during 1963 was 45. The daily 
average in prison was 11.47 compared with 6.78 in 1962. There were 
no executions. Prison statistics are contained in Appendices VIII 
and IX. 


Owing to the size of the prison and the small number of its in- 
mates, complete classification of prisoners is not possible. Very few 
women and young persons are committed to prison but, when they are, 
they are segregated from adult male prisoners. 


All classes of prisoners can qualify for a privilege division known 
as the ‘‘Trust Class’’ Prisoners in this division are allowed to work 
inside and outside the prison without direct supervision. One pri- 
soner was upgraded to the Trust Class in 1963. 


Convicted prisoners can earn a remission for good conduct of up 
to one-third of the total sentence, provided that the remission so earn- 
ed does not reduce the sentence to less than thirty-one days. 


Twenty-four breaches of prison discipline were committed during 
the year. Sixteen were dealt with by the Superintendent and eight of 
the offences were dealt with by the Prison ‘Board. One persistent 
trouble-maker was responsible for the majority of the offences com- 
mitted. Apart from this, the discipline of the average prisoner has 
been remarkably good. There were no escapes. 


All convicted prisoners over the age of 17 years and under 60 
years who are passed by the Medical Officer as fit for work are re- 
quired to perform such tasks as are allotted to them. Prisoners are 
put to work normally carried out by unskilled labourers, such as clean- 
ing public gardens and institutions and helping to maintain or repair 
prison buildings. There is a working day of seven hours. There is 
no system of extra-mural labour. 


All prisoners may enter a wage-earning scheme on admission to 
prison. The scheme enables prisoners to earn up to 3/- a week and 
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from this they can spend 2/- on cigarettes, tobacco or sweets, the other 
shilling being placed to their credit and paid to them on discharge 
from prison. 


The Prison Medical Officer visits the prison once a week and ex- 
amines all prisoners. He also examines all prisoners on reception and 
prior to discharge. During the year under review two prisoners were 
admitted to St. Bernard's hospital. | Both were returned to prison 
after treatment. In addition, 16 other prisoners reported sick and 
were treated in prison. 


_ A Chapel is available in the prison and is used by all denomina- 
tions of the Christian faith. Facilities are given to all prisoners de- 
siring religious instruction. 


In view of the small number of prisoners and the fact that many 
do not speak English, it is difficult to lay down any fixed routine for 
their education. As and when possible, classes are arranged by mem- 
bers of the Legion of Mary and Young Christian Workers in simple 
arithmetic, English and Spanish for all prisoners. When sufficient 
English prisoners are in custody to warrant it, arrangements are made 
with the Command Education Officer to hold classes for them. The 
prison library is available to all prisoners and contains 3,400 books. 
Magazines and periodicals are obtained free from charitable sources. 


All prisoners are entitled at any time to ask to see a member of 
the Prison Board. The prison was visited regularly during the year 
by members of the Board, prison visitors and representatives of wel- 
fare organisations. Chaplains nominated by the different denomina- 
tions also paid regular visits. 


There is a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme which applies to all 
discharged prisoners, other than debtors, who are British Subjects re- 
sident in Gibraltar. In exceptional cases where no help can be ob- 
tained from outside sources assistance may be granted to non-resident 
British Subjects. The Scheme does not apply to Spaniards or other 
aliens except those who have been in prison for more than one year 
and for whom Consular assistance is not available. Assistance is given 
in kind only. 


A discharged prisoner to whom the scheme applies may receive 
maintenance at the rate of 4/- a day for a period not normally ex- 
ceeding six days in order to provide him with a means of subsistence 
until the Friday fellowing his release when he may receive financial 
assistance under the Public Assistance Scheme if he has not by that 
time found employment. He may also receive assistance in kind in 
the form of clothing up to a maximum of £5 in any one period of 12 
months. 


British non-resident persons can be assisted under the Common- 
wealth Association or Prisoners’ Aid Schemes of which Gibraltar is a 
member. 
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Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


WATER SUPPLY 


Two varieties of water are supplied by the City Council of Gib- 
raltar, potable and sanitary. 


Potable Water 


Potable water is obtained direct from rainfall, and also from 
wells. 


Rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment areas 
and stored in reservoirs excavated in the heart of the Rock. The 


total rainfall as registered by the Council’s gauges was 50.71 inches 
in 1963. 


The hardness of the well water does not normally exceed 32 de- 
grees but this is brought to 10 degrees by passing a proportion of the 
water extracted from the wells through a Base Exchange Water Soft- 
ening Plant (which reduces its hardness to zero) and blending it there- 
after with untreated water. The blended water after being Chlora- 
minated (i.e., treated with ammonia and chlorine gas) is pumped into 
a service tank and thence lifted into the Council’s reservoirs for dis- 
tribution. 


Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs as a 
matter of routine to ensure that all water supplied is bacteriologically 
pure. 


A network of distribution pipes conveys the water from the Coun- 
cil’s reservoirs to houses, wharves, public supply points, ete. 


The Admiralty and War Department also have rain water collect- 
ing areas, reservoirs and distilling plants. 


A multi-flash type evaporator capable of producing 70,000 gallons 
per day using waste heat from an adjoining Electricity Generating 
Station is now on order from Messrs. Weir Westgarth Ltd., in Bri- 
tain and it is hoped to have the plant in operation during the summer 


of 1964. 
Samtary Water 


This water is obtained from the sea and is elevated by pumping 
machinery to several reservoirs sited at various parts of the city. An 
intercommunication system of distribution pipes conveys the water by 
gravitation to every house and the supply is constant. ~ 


This water is used for fire fighting, road watering, flushing and 
general sanitary purposes. 


Over 440 million gallons of sea water were supplied in 1963. 
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A water rate is levied in respect of the supply of sanitary water, 
except for supplies to the War Department for which charges are 
made on an agreed basis, and for supplies to the other Services and for 
business purposes which are metered and charged for at the rate of 
5d. per 100 gallons. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The electricity undertaking of the City Council generated 
37,534,830 Board of Trade Units during 1963. 


The rates of charges were as follows :— 


(a) Flat Rate 
Lighting 9d. per B. of T. Unit. 
Power 54d. per B. of T. Unit. 


(b) Inclusive Tariff 


Primary Rate ... 


Secondary Rate 


Tertiary Rate ... 


9d. per 'B. of T. Unit. 
3d. per B. of T. Unit. 
1jd. per B. of T. Unit. 


(ce) Industrial Tariff 


Primary Rate of £3.5.0d. per quarter per K.V.A. of Maximum 
Demand. Secondary Rate of 14d. per Board of Trade Unit 
for all units consumed. 


(d) Hotels and Catering Establishments 


Primary Rate of 9d. per 15 units per month per } K.V.A. or 
part thereof of maximum demand on monthly half-hour rat- 
ing. Secondary and Tertiary Rates as for Inclusive Tariff. 


(e) Off-peak Tariff 
Atlid. per Board of Trade Unit consumed from midnight te 
7.00 am. Minimum charge 1,800 units per quarter. 
GAS SUPPLY 


The Gas Undertaking is owned by the City Council. 

The quantity of gas (corrected to standard temperature and pres- 
sure) sent out from the Gas Works during 1963 was about 53 million 
cubic feet, of which 41 million was manufactured from fuel oil in the 
Catalytic Oil Gas Plant, the remainder being Carburetted Water Gas 
and Producer Gas. 


The charge for the supply of gas is 19s. 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 
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The quantity of fuel oil gasified was 778 tons. Tonnages of other 
fuels used for gasmaking and steam raising were :— 


Fuel Oil 271, Marine Diesel Oil 19, Waste Oil 162, Coke 59, Char- 
coal 36. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Improvements to hospitals, schools and other public buildings 
were all recurrent features in the activities of the Public Works De- 
partment during 1963 and complemented the major effort in public 
housing which has been the main preoccupation of the Department 
since the end of the second world war. 


The programme included a major extension of the existing air 
terminal building. The additions, which will double the available capa- 
city, became necessary because of the ever-growing influx of passen- 
gers. Completion of the works is scheduled for 1964. 


The Post Office in Main Street was transformed as the result of 
extensive alterations and now offers enhanced facilities to the public 
in a modern and tasteful setting. 


Work also started on the construction of an additional storey to 
St. Anne’s School at Glacis Housing Estate. 


Plans were prepared for, and in some cases work was commenced 
on, improving facilities and attractions available to tourists and 
visitors to Gibraltar. These included improvements to St. Michael’s 
Cave and the approaches thereto as well as to those of the Upper Gal- 
leries, both sites being very popular with visitors. The improvements 
approved for St. Michael’s Cave, which include ‘‘son et lumiere,’’ will 
underline the justly acclaimed attractions of this cave. Work on an 
open air theatre is also due to be commenced in 1964. This amphi- 
theatre is to be situated in lovely surroundings in the heart of the 
Alameda Gardens. 


Parking facilities also received their due share of attention, one 
of the most important sites being Four Corners (at the frontier with 
Spain) where the amount of traffic entering and leaving Gibraltar is 
very heavy. 


The maintenance of Government’s large housing Estates absorbed 
a great part of the energies and resources of the Department. Apart 
from routine repairs a continuing programme of improvements and 
major overhauls to the older properties continued to be carried out as 
part of the Government’s efforts to provide and maintain a high stan- 
dard of accommodation. 
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Chapter 11: Communications 
‘THE COMMERCIAL PORT 


The Commercial Port consists of an open roadstead known as the 
Commercial Anchorage situated in the North-East of Gibraltar Bay, a 
section of the Admiralty Harbour which has been leased to the 
Gibraltar Government, Waterport, the Passenger Wharf and a pro- 
tected Small Craft Anchorage. 


In addition to calls which are made for passenger and cargo pur- 
poses Gibraltar is a popular bunkering port and a port of call for 
stores and water. It is also popular as a port of refuge particularly 
during the winter months and is used by ships from the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean for this purpose. This, in part, is owed to its 
strategie position, situated as it is at one of the main crossroads of 
world shipping routes and in close proximity to the shipping lanes 
from North-Western Europe to South America. The Strait of 
Gibraltar is a main artery for sea traflic between North-Western 
Europe, Africa, India, the Far East and Australasia, and between the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea area and the Americas. 


Ships frequently find it convenient to call when in need of medical 
assistance, for the port has a reputation for a prompt and efficient 
medical service which normally enables ships to sail again within an 
hour of arrival. 


Commercial Anchorage : 


This anchorage is a general purpose anchorage which is used by 
many vessels calling at Gibraltar. The anchorage is invariably used 
by passenger liners and the deepest draughted cruise ships, passengers 
and sightseers being transported to and from the Passenger Wharf 
terminal by tender. 


Admirally Harbour : 


The lease from the Admiralty of part of the North Mole including 
the Western Arm, Jetties Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Extension, and the Detached 
Mole, has made 5,500 feet of alongside and protected berths available 
to merchant shipping for embarkation and disembarkation of passen- 
gers, for loading and discharging cargo, bunkering, taking on stores 
and water and for repairs. Berth No. 3 West on the Western Arm 
which has been equipped with floating pneumatic fenders is a berth 
which is becoming very popular with passenger cruise ships. Twenty- 
seven cruising ships used this berth in 1963 including the Holland 
Amerika Line ‘‘STATENDAM” of 24,294 gross tons and the Royal 
Mail Lines ‘‘ ANDES” of 26,435 gross tons. An additional 2,700 feet 
of alongside berths is available on a restricted basis including berths 
for discharging oil of various grades, for bunkering and for repairs. 
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Minimum depths alongside commercial berths in Admiralty Harbour 
vary from 27-32 feet. 


There is a transporter crane installation at the Western Arm 
with two cranes each capable of 5 ton lifts. In addition there are two 
mobile cranes of 4 tons and 24 tons which can be made available for 
auxiliary work at any berth. ‘There is a sheerlegs at H.M. Dockyard 
wharf capable of lifts up to 90 tons; No. 1 Drydock has a 40 ton crane, 
and a floating crane capable of lifts up to 25 tons is available on appli- 
cation and subject to Service requirements, 


There is a fleet of 37 commercial lighters. 


The Passenger Wharf : 

This Jetty, approximately 800 feet in length and with alongside 
depths of 9 feet to 15 feet, is used as a terminal for the M.V. ‘‘MONS 
CALPE” which provides a car and passenger ferry service to Tangier, 
daily (except Sundays) during the winter months and twice daily (ex- 
cept Sundays) during the summer months. The Jetty is also used 
as a terminal for the passenger tenders ‘‘MONS ABYLA” and 
“MARY CLAIRE”’, which service the cruise ships and large passen- 
ger liners calling at the port. It provides a berth for waterboats and 
space for lighters to load and discharge motorcars and other heavy 
lifts. This latter berth is serviced by two cranes capable of lifting 
2.4 tons and 8 tons respectively at 80 feet. 


Waterport Wharf (including Revenue Wharf Enclosure) : 

This wharf, 850 feet in length and with minimum depths along- 
side of from 6 feet to 9 feet, is used as a terminal for the Algeciras 
Passenger Ferry boat which makes frequent daily sailings, and by 
lighters which service ocean-going shipping for the loading and dis- 
charging of general cargo within the Revenue Wharf Enclosure. The 
eos is serviced by four cranes each capable of lifting 2.4 tons 
at eet. 


Yacht Marina: 


A fully equipped Yacht Marina offers well protected berths for 
yachts and provides many auxiliary facilities: these include work- 
shops for engine and hull repairs, servicing with the latest equipment, 
battery charging, the supply of fresh water, bunker fuel, butane gas 
and stores and equipment of all kinds. The premises are equipped 
with toilets, showers and a lounge-foyer. 


Repair and Drydock Facilities : 

A commercial ship repair yard and foundry, capable of all types 
of repairs to hulls and marine engines, is situated north of the Airport 
Runway. H.M. Dockyard drydock, slipway and repair facilities are 
available on application and subject to Service requirements. No. 1 
Drydock, equipped with a 40 ton crane is capable of taking ships up 
to 900 feet in length, 120 feet beam and 35 feet draught. 
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Tug Services: 


Throughout the year services were regularly supplied by the Shell 
Tug ‘‘PALENCIA”’. H.M. Dockyard tugs were also supplied when- 
ever requested. 


Shipping : 


A total of 4,006 merchant vessels of 11,460,162 net registered tons 
entered the commercial port of Gibraltar during the year. An addi- 
tional 601 non-trading vessels amounting to 217,089 net registered 
tons comprised of Yachts and R.F. Auxiliaries also called at the Port. 


Details of merchant shipping net tonnages by nationality, with 
comparative figures for 1962, are given at Appendix XV Table I. 


A graph covering the years 1946-1963 and showing annual net ton- 
nages of merchant ships entering Gibraltar is given at Appendix XV 
Table 2. 


The largest ship to enter the Port was the British Tanker ‘‘ESSO 
SPAIN”? of 53,423 Gross Tons. The vessel with the deepest draught 
was the British Tanker ‘‘ESSO PEMBROKESHIRE” drawing 47 
feet 11 inches. The deepest draught vessel to berth alongside using 
pontoon fenders was the American s.s. ‘‘BULK LEADER” drawing 
32 feet 2 inches. The deepest draught vessel to berth alongside with- 
out pontoons was the Liberian Tanker ‘‘CONSONANCE”’ drawing 31 
feet 10 inches. The largest vessel berthed alongside was the French 
Tanker ‘‘D’ARTAGNAN’”’ of 31,235 Gross Tons and 756 feet in 
length. The largest passenger ship berthed alongside was the Royal 
Mail Liner ‘‘ANDES” of 26.435 Gross Tons and 670 feet in length. 


MAIN IMPORTS 
(Tons deadweight) 
1962 1963 (+) or — 


——— on 1962 
General Cargo (a) (b1) (¢) ......... 62,211 60,344 — 1,867 
Fuel: Oilet:, ch s.ctbevitecdsta eves etnies 159,905 192,114 + 32,209 
Miscellaneous Oils including 
Lubricants. 20,414 17,711 — 2,703 
Goal eh tS ttie ese reet dese eseeiss 1,462 2,925 + 1,463 


243,992 273,094 + 29,102 


Owing to the heavy rainfall during the winter of 1962/1963 it 
was not necessary to import fresh water during the year. 
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EXPORTS (in ships over 150 tons net register) 
(Tons deadweight) 


1962 1963 (+) or (—) 
—_- ————__ 0n 1962 
General cargo (h2) (d) ...........065 5,321 4414 — 907 


In addition to the above imports and exports 209,468 tons of fuel 
oil were directly transhipped in the anchorage. 


BUNKERS sUPPLIED 


(Tons deadweight) 


1962 1963. (+) or (—) 
on 1962 
Fuel Oils (c) taken alongside, 
OX; PIPE ss ccdesessenew sess 
Fuel Oils ex lighter 
Coal 


120,718 163,998 + 43,280 
40,729 28,095 — 12,634 
546 504 42 


161,993 192,597 + 30,604 


(a) Exeludes all Services’ cargo; also excludes potatoes, cement 

and other items imported by small craft berthing at Waterport. 

(b1) This tonnage includes motor vehicles imported (excluding Tan- 
gier). 1676 motor vehicles were imported in 1963 and an addi- 
tional 424 motor vehicles accompanied transit passengers by sea 
(excluding Tangier). 

(ec) See Appendix XV Table 3. 

(d) Excludes scrap metal and ships’ stores. 


Cargo Handling : 

The main imports of general cargo, 60,344 tons deadweight, were 
slightly less than in 1962. Cargo handling within the port followed 
the normal pattern. Plans are ready for extending the Revenue 
Wharf Enclosure and transferring the Algeciras Ferry terminal to a 
new site with improved passenger facilities. 


Passenger Services : 

260 regular scheduled liners called at the port during the year. 
There was no change in the liner companies servicing the port. These 
are as follows : 


P. & O. and Orient Line, Union Castle Line, Anchor Line, British 
India Line, Italia Line, Zim Israel Line and the National Hellenic 
America Line. In addition to these Lines the American Export 
Line provides a regular scheduled cruise service whose sailings are 
included in the figures given below. 
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In addition to the Liner calls, 66 cruise ships included Gibraltar 
in their itinerary; 22 British, 3 Greeks, 8 French, 1 Netherland, 2 
Norwegians, 1 Portuguese, 1 Swedish, 1 Liberian, 1 Roumanian and 26 
North American. Altogether 27 of these ships berthed alongside. 
Next year the Holland America liner ‘‘ROTTERDAM”’, 38,645 gross 
tons, the Canadian Pacifie liner *‘KMPRESS OF BRITAIN”’, 25,516 
gross tons, amongst many olhers, are expected to berth alongside. 
The berth is equipped with pneumatie floating fender Units. 


Over 47,000 passengers disembarked and more than 101,000 sight- 
seeing passengers came ashore. Over 71,000 passengers embarked 
from Gibraltar during the year. 


The Cunard Line ‘‘QUEEN ELIZABETH’’, 83,673 gross tons is 
also expected to call at Gibraltar for the first time while on a world 
cruise. 


Yachts : 


In 1963 the number of yachts calling at the port amounted to 522, 
of which 268 were under the British Flag. These crafts bring a 
number of sightseers to Gibraltar, which are additional to the figures 
given above, 


Bunkering Services : 
Oil: 

Fuels of various grades were supplied to shipping throughout the 
year from pipe installations at all alongside berths, with the exception 
of the Detached Mole, using the latest metered bunkering techniques. 
The grades include marine fuel, thin fuel, marine diesel fuel and gas 
oil. Ships at the Detached Mole and in the Commercial Anchorage 
were serviced by lighters. This supply to ships is handled as a joint 
venture by the Shell International, Mobil, Caltex and B.P. Oil com- 
panies and is managed by the Shell Company of Gibraltar Limited, 
who own the main share of the installations. 


The bunkering installation at Gibraltar, which was the first in the 
world to provide metered deliveries at the shipside, also includes two 
Fisher In-Line Blending units to ensure rapid delivery of fuel oils of 
any viscosity. Oil bunkers can be delivered up to 300 tons per hour 
per ship's connection at alongside berths. Deliveries are normally 
restricted only by ship’s acceptance capacity. 


Ships calling for bunkers are not required to pay berthing 
charges. 
Coal : 


Coal bunkers, Welsh and Yorkshire, are available at berths along- 
side the Western Arm. Bunkering is carried out by transporter 
cranes and conveyor belt. 
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Fresh Water Supplies : 


This was the first year following the completion of the additional 
water collection and storage facilities provided by the Colonial Deve- 
lopment and Welfare Fund. As was to be expected, water supplies 
to shipping were the greatest volume ever but the demand still ex- 
ceeds the supply. It is expected that a new distillation plant will 
come into operation during 1964 which should enable ships to obtain 
their full quota of water. 


Piped fresh water is available at all alongside berths with the 
exception of the Detached Mole. Fresh water is however supplied to 
ships at anchor and at the Detached Mole by lighter. This lighter 
service is maintained by two firms with a combined fleet of 5 water 
boats of 559 tons capacity. 


General : 


On 23rd/24th January the port suffered a very severe storm and 
winds of Hurricane force were experienced for several hours. Wind 
velocities of 90 knots were recorded. A meteorological warning en- 
abled ships and harbour craft owners to be notified in good time. 
Only one vessel in the commercial port, at No. 6 berth, had trouble 
with her moorings. The vessel was eventually brought under control 
and caused only slight damage with her bow to the roofing of the oil 
store at the head of the pen. 


Communications : 
Port Signal Station : 


The signal station at the Port Office, which is manned continuously 
by day and night, functioned efficiently throughout the year. 


The station is equipped with a modern PYE V.H.F. Shore/Ship 
Radio-Telephone installation which conforms to International Mari- 
time VJH.F. Radio-Telephone standards and is provided with two 
frequencies : the International Calling and Safety Frequency (Chan- 
nel 16) on which continuous listening watch is kept, and the Interna- 
tional Port Operations Service frequency (Channel 12). 


The Department’s Launches ‘‘ADMIRAL ROOKE” and 
“GENERAL ELLIOTT” are each equipped with these two fre- 
quencies and with the SHIP to SHIP frequency (Channel 6). This 
furnishes efficient communication between ships, Port Medical Officers, 
the Police, the ‘Boarding Officers and the Captain of the Port. Sixty- 
five direct calls were received by the station during the year on the 
International Calling frequency; the Port Operations frequency 
ae eight calls from ships in addition to its constant use by port 
staff. 


Shipping Circulars : 


During the year 24 circulars were issued to the shipping com- 
munity and other persons concerned. 
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Pilotage Authority : 


At the beginning of the year the number of licensed pilota on 
station was seven. Pilots carried out their duties efficiently through- 
out 1963 and conducted a total of 3,757 movements. 


Following sick leave since 14th January the resignation of Mr. 
E. F, Parody, owing to ill-health, was accepted with regret on 17th 
May, reducing the number of pilots to six. 


Mr. Parody has served the Port of Gibraltar as a Pilot since 26th 
October, 1933. 


Mr. C. G. Ritchie was certificated and licensed as a pilot on 20th 
June, 1963, to replace Mr. E. A. Wiley who retired in 1962 owing to 
ill-health. This recruitment brought the number of Pilots to seven. 


Port Medical Service: 


The statutory function of the Service, the application of the 
Quarantine Ordinance including the granting of Pratique to ship- 
ping, was maintained efficiently throughout the year. As is well 
known with regard to this Service in Gibraltar, the system of opera- 
tion is designed to cause the minimum of delay in port entry. 


There were 301 medical visits to ships during the year and 146 
persons were landed owing to illness; of these 65 were landed from 
British ships and 81 from foreign ships. 


93 ships called at the port for the express purpose of landing sick 
seamen. 


Salvage Service and Marine Casualties : 


The modern Norwegian Salvage Tug ‘‘HERKULES’’ was sta- 
tioned at this port throughout the year (except for the period 19th 
January to 25th March when the Swedish Salvage Tug ‘‘HERMES”’ 
took over duty) and proceeded to sea on a number of occasions in re- 
sponse to distress calls. 


In February, H.M. Dockyard Tug ‘‘CONFIDENT”’ towed a U.S. 
vessel with engine trouble into port, and in May the British Salvage 
Tug ‘‘TURMOIL” brought a Liberian tanker into Gibraltar, also with 
engine trouble. 


A total 33 shipping casualties were reported during the year; 
these comprised 18 vessels with engine trouble; 5 vessels stranded; 6 
vessels involved in collision, including the Ellerman Line ss. 
“‘PATRICIAN”’ which collided with the U.S.A. “SANTA EMILIA’”’ 
and sank in the Strait with the loss of three lives in the early hours 
of 8th July shortly after leaving Gibraltar; 2 vessels adrift having 
lost propellers ; 1 vessel with steering gear trouble, and 1 vessel on fire 
(Greek Liner ‘‘LAKONIA’’) which subsequently sank. As is now 
well known, this latter vessel caught fire late on 22nd December, in a 
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position about 500 miles west of Gibraltar, as a result of which over 
100 persons lost their lives. Fifty-eight bodies were brought to Gib- 
raltar for burial by the aircraft carrier H.M.S. ‘‘CENTAUR”. The 
hulk was taken in tow by the Salvage tug ‘‘HERKULES” on the 24th 
December, assistance being subsequently given by 2 Dutch tugs and 2 
Portuguese tugs in an attempt to bring the vessel to this port. In 
spite of all efforts the ‘‘LAKONIA” finally sank on the 29th Decem- 
ber about 240 miles from Gibraltar. 


Surveys and Repairs : 

During the year 104 ships of 775,676 gross tons were repaired 
under survey, 37 of them requiring major repairs. 15 vessels were 
surveyed in connection with British Registry. 20 vessels were sub- 
mitted for survey of Life Saving Appliances and 8 ships were sur- 
veyed for Passenger Certificates. 2 Admiralty vessels were surveyed 
for tonnage measurement, 


Mercantile Marine Office : 
Seamen : 


Over 1,300 seamen were signed on and off in Gibraltar during the 
year and a total of 63 British seamen were taken on charge. 62 were 
landed for medical reasons, 57 of them being admitted to hospitals, 
and 1 was landed for the convenience of the ship. 


The total number of seamen landed through sickness, injury, ete., 
was 146. Of these 65 were British and 81 were Foreign Seamen. 
Registry of British Ships: 

Ships registered under Part I, M.S.A., 1894: 


1 steamship of 121 tons net and 49 motor ships totalling 3,138 tons 
net remained on the Gibraltar Register on 31st December, 1963. 


Ships not exceeding 60 tons net with Terminable Certificates of 
Registry under Section 90, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894: 


12 motor vessels totalling 113.99 tons net were on the Register on 
31st December, 1963. 


TOURISM 


Administration : 

The Gibraltar Tourist Office is the department of the Govern- 
ment responsible for Tourism. The Member for Tourism is the person 
responsible for policy to the Legislative Council, while the Executive 
Officer is in charge of administration. 


The Gibraltar Tourist Office is advised on tourist matters by the 
Gibraltar Travel Association, which represents the local Travel Indus- 
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try. Its main office is located at Waterport Wharf, and there is an 
information bureau at the Frontier. When the extension of the Air- 
pore je building is completed it will include a Tourist Informa- 
ion Office. 


Enquiries in Britain may be made at the Gibraltar Tourist Office, 
26, Upper Brook Street, London, W.1., which also handles Gibraltar’s 
tourist publicity in the United Kingdom. 

The Overseas, Offices of the British Travel Association particu- 


larly those at 680, Fifth Avenue, New York, and 6, Place Vendome 
Paris ler., also supply Gibraltar’s tourist literature on request. 


United Nations—Rome Conference : 


The Legislative Council Member for Tourism attended the first 
United Nations Conference on Travel and Tourism held in Rome from 
the 25th August 1963 to the 5th September 1963 as a delegate attached 
to the United Kingdom Delegation. 


Statistics : 
For the past few years Gibraltar has been attracting a steadily 


mounting volume of tourist traffic. The total number of visitors to 
Gibraltar by air, land and sea routes in recent years are as follows :— 


330,660 
371,386 
491,579 
551,895 
125,159 


139,118 
343,090 
242,951 


Total .... 725,159 


Shipping : 

326 passenger vessels called at Gibraltar during 1963. Of these, 
66 were cruise ships, including the ‘Mauretania’, ‘Andes’, ‘Leonardo 
da Vinci’ and ‘Canberra’. 


Tender Services : 


Regular scheduled liners are met in the anchorage on arrival by 
tenders carrying embarking passengers which remain alongside to 
earry disembarking passengers back to the Passenger Wharf, thus en- 
suring the quickest turnround in any Mediterranean port. 
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Other Amenities : 


The size of the new Airport Terminal is being doubled in order 
to provide for the increase in traffic. The extension will include an 
Information Centre provided by the Gibraltar Tourist Office and an 
Airport Manager will be appointed. 


Great progress was made throughout the year with the building 
of the Gibraltar International Sporting Club. This long-awaited 
Casino, with a commanding view over the Bay of Gibraltar, will open 
in 1964. 


The Week of the Sea was organised and was a success. Some 
good catches were made and a European record was established with 
an 8041]b. Stonebass. 


The Gibraltar Symphony Orchestra inaugurated the new audito- 
rium at St. Michael’s Cave and a piano recital by Nikita Magaloff was 
given in the ‘Patio’ of the Convent (the Governor’s Residence). 


A welcome addition during the year were two new night-clubs, 
‘El Polvorin’ (Gunpowder Rooms), located inside the original walls 
of the city and preserving the 18th century siege atmosphere, and the 
‘‘Whisky a Go-Go’, with modern decor. 


Sightseeing : 


Gibraltar’s sightseeing attractions are more numerous and remark- 
able than the size of the territory might lead one to suppose. The fam- 
ous Apes may be seen at their home a short distance up the Rock while 
the impressive fortifications of the Upper Galleries with their fine 
views of neighbouring Spain and Africa, and the majestic St. 
Michael’s Cave with its strange rock formations are similarly within 
easy reach of sighteseers. Inclusive tickets for the Galleries, Caves 
and the historic Moorish Castle are obtainable at hotels and travel 
agencies. Improvements are continuously being carried out to make 
these sites of even greater interest and comfort to visitors. In addi- 
tion the Upper Rock Recreational Area with its rich and colourful 
vegetation and magnificent views of Spain and the Atlantic on the 
one side, and Africa and the Mediterranean on the other is open to 
all visitors, The City Council Waterworks and their huge reservoirs 
inside the Rock are also open to visitors subject to arrangements with 
the City Council authorities who will issue permits on application. 


Constant attention is devoted to improving the facilities available 
to tourists and increasing the number of amenities. Among the im- 
provements at present in hand is the provision of larger parking areas 
at St. Michael’s Cave and the Upper Galleries. St. Michael’s Cave 
itself has been transformed into a concert auditorium and a firm from 
Britain has been commissioned to install a ‘‘Son et Lumiere” specta- 
ele which will be produced twice daily. A lookout has been built at 
the Upper Galleries which gives a view to the north of Gibraltar, the 
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Alameda Miniature Golf Course. 18 holes. 


Bay and the Mediterranean. Message repeaters in English, French 
and German are to be installed at St. Michael’s Cave, the Galleries, 
the Moorish Castle and the Apes’ Den. 


Negotiations for the construction of an Aerial Ropeway to the top 
of the Rock were almost completed at the end of the year and the 
Ropeway should be ready in 1965. It is proposed to build a restaurant 
at the top of the Rock and the fine views of Spain and Africa which it 
will make easily accessible to all will make this a most popular attrac- 
tion. 


The Caravan Parking Site was fully used throughout the year. 
Its increased popularity has led to the provision of further amenities. 


Tourists wishing to invest in the weekly draw of the Gibraltar 
Government Lottery (£3,000 for 10/-) now have a special service avail- 
able to them whereby the Tourist Office will arrange for the results of 
the draw to be posted to them. 


New amenities for 1964 will be the construction of a ‘Piazza’ at 
Catalan Bay, the completion of a lookout at Europa Point, and an 
open air theatre at Alameda Gardens, and the redevelopment of 
Grand Parade where the Aerial Ropeway will have its base. 


Hotels : 


During 1963 work on developing the hotel accommodation in Gib- 
raltar advanced and Hoteliers continued to spend substantial 
amounts of capital on improving their premises. During 1963 and 
1964, 300 hotel rooms will have been added to Gibraltar’s Hotel accom- 
modation. In addition to capital works, extensive redecoration and 
modernisation schemes were instituted during the year at the Rock, 
Queen’s and Bristol Hotels. The Montarik Hotel opened in July with 
50 rooms and a further 50 will be added during 1964. The Mediterra. 
nean Hotel, with 34 rooms, was expected to open in the spring of 1964, 
while the Caleta Palace, with over 100 rooms, swimming pool and easy 
access to the beach, will open in the summer. 


Publicity : 


Apart from the distribution of brochures and pamphlets and a 
paid advertising campaign shared with BEA and Gibraltar Airways 
in Moroceo, Britain and the United States, publicity was also arranged 
through Press and Television correspondents’ visits to Gibraltar. 


The National Broadcasting Corporation, New York, Swedish Tele- 
vision, Finnish Television and Radio Television Francaise, made films 
on Gibraltar as a tourist centre. Journalists visiting the Rock during 
the year included Evelyn Garret and Nigel Buxton (Daily Telegraph), 
Roger Hill, (Sunday Express), Richard Joseph (Esquire New York’, 
Noel Mostert (New York Times), Margaret Peters (Women’s Own), 
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Ronald Hyde, Penelope Turing, Robert Perrier (Revue Automobile 
Africaine), David Willey (Times), and Regina Wineza and Norman 
Marston (Fishing Gazette). 


Tourist Income : 


1959 Tourist Income was estimated at £2 million a year. On this 
basis present income is estimated to range from £4 to £4 million an- 
nually. The trend has been towards a rapid advance in the number 
of day excursionists and a more moderate increase in overnight stays 
which it is hoped to augment even further by the provision of more 
hotel accommodation. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Air Traffic control, meteorological facilities and the maintenance 
of the airfield are the responsibility of the R.A.F. There is an agree- 
ment in force between the R.A.F. and Gibraltar Airways for the con- 
trol of civil aircraft on the airfield. These operations are subject to 
approval by the Air Ministry in London. 


The British European Airways sixty-six seater turbo-jet Viscount 
airliners operated to Gibraltar from London seven times weekly by 
night (two via Madrid) and five times weekly by day in summer (two 
via Madrid), the flying time being about four hours. There were two 
daily air services to Tangier. 


Vickers Vanguard Aircraft with a capacity for 114 passengers, 
are used on some of the direct tlights between Gibraltar and London, 
reducing the flying time between these two cities to 3} hours. 


British United Airways operated one weekly night service in pool 
with B.E.A. in summer and fortnight during winter. 


There were 1452 commercial flights, the main operators being 
B.E.A./Gibraltar Airways, Royal Air Maroc and B.U.A. and Cunard- 
Eagle. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


The upkeep of roads is for the most part the responsibility of the 
City Council, in which the roads are vested by law. The length of 
road open for traffic is 54 miles in the city, 4 miles in the South dis- 
trict and about 3} miles in the area of North Front and Catalan Bay. 
All roads are in good condition and suitable for motor traffic. 


A total of 6620 vehicles exclusive of Service Vehicles was licensed 
to run in Gibraltar on 31st December, 1963. This total is made up as 
follows :— 


Cars and Taxis ... : 5,719 
Goods Vehicles .. 

Buses, Coaches, ete. : ass 
Other Road Weticlea ‘ 

Motor Cycles 418 


POSTS 


The overland daily service to and from Britain and the Continent 
via Spain and France operated throughout the year. 


An average of four direct mails to New York per month were de- 
spatched by vessels of the Italia Line. Direct mails received from 
New York averaged five a month. 


Gibair operated daily flights to and from Tangier, and the Bland 
Line ferry ‘‘Mons Calpe’’ also maintained a direct daily service on 
this route throughout the year, except on Sundays. 


The Air mail service to and from London was kept up by British 
European aircraft which also covered the branch service between 
Madrid and Gibraltar and vice-versa twice weekly. Direct aircraft 
brought the services to 10 flights per week throughout the year. 


Parcel Post despatches by sea from Britain averaged five per 
month. In the main cargo vessels were used. P. & O., Orient and 
Union Castle Liners conveyed also an average of 4 parcel post mails 
per month from Gibraltar to Britain. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The Public Telephone Service is owned by the City Council. 

During 1963 applications for new lines continued to be received 
and by the end of the year there were 298 applicants waiting for tele- 
phones. 


The equipment for the gas pressurization scheme for the External 
Cables’ Network, ordered in 1962, was installed and put into service 
during March, 1963, effectively reducing the incidence of cable break- 
downs and the resulting disruption of service. 


The total number of telephones, inclusive of extension instru- 
ments, connected at the end of the year stood at 3,497, an increase of 
99 on the previous year. 


A total of 9,695,102 calls were made through the telephone ex- 
change during 1963, an increase of 245,728 on the previous year. 


A further extension of the Telephone Exchange providing for the 
replacement of 300 lines installed in 1926, and the addition of 600 new 
lines is now on order. It is hoped that the plant for this installation 
will arrive during the Ist Quarter of 1964 and that the extension will 
be completed early in the second half of the year when it will be pos- 
sible to do away with the waiting list and have a number of lines avail- 
able for future applicants. 
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Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


Press 


The following newspapers were published in Gibraltar during 
63 ; 


Language 
Gibraltar Chronicle (daily) English 
El Calpense (daily) Spanish 
Gibraltar Post (weekly) English 
Vox (weekly) { English & 
El Calpense Extra (weekly) Spanish 


A large number of press correspondents and journalists again 
visited Gibraltar during the year. As in 1962, the majority of them 
came specifically at the invitation of the Tourism Department in con- 
nection with the promotion of tourism. 


BROADCASTING 


Radio 


A wired system has been in operation since 1934 but in 1958 
Radio Gibraltar was inaugurated with two } Kw. transmitters opera- 
ting on a frequency of 1484 Kes, and a wavelength of 202.2 metres. 
A third transmitter operating on 1 Kw. was installed in 1961. The 
station has twin control rooms, studios and transmitter-rooms as well 
as an administrative section and a record library of some 11,000 re- 
cords. It is on the air daily from 8 a.m. until midnight and its pro- 
grammes include relays from the General Overseas and the European 
Services of the B.B.C. Revenue has been derived from licence fees 
and commercial advertising. The staff number 12, all of whom have 
been recruited locally. 4019 radio licences were issued in 1963. 


Television 


A Television Station, under licence to a commercial concern, was 
initiated in October, 1962, The power of the station is 50 watts 200 
ERP and it operates on frequency allocations of E6 182.25-187.75-7000 
MK/S link. The premises used are adjacent to the Radio Station and 
were specially constructed for the purpose. They comprise studios, 
control rooms, and a large administrative block which covers all ancil- 
lary requirements. The station operates from 7.30 to 11 p.m. daily 
and employs 23 persons. Revenue is derived fr. m licence fees and 
commercial advertising. 3,050 T.V. licences were issued during 1963. 
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The Gibraltar Symphony Orchestra inaugurates the new Amphitheatre 
at St. Michael’s Cave. 


Gibraltar Broadcasting Corporation 


Late in 1963, agreement was reached with the commercial concern 
responsible for T.V. to form an independent Corporation responsible 
for sound and television broadcasting. As a result the merger of both 
organisations took place on the 1st October, 1963 and Messrs. Thomson 
Television International were appointed as Managing Agents. The 
Corporation maintains the services enumerated above and aims to ex- 
pand and improve them. Its revenue is derived from licence fees, 
commercial advertising and a Government subsidy, any deficit there- 
after being borne by the Managing Agents. 


Films 


There is no film production in Gibraltar. Documentary films 
issued by the Central Office of Information and the British Council are 
exhibited at the Calpe Institute (mainly to school children) and were 
also available to clubs and organisations with facilities for exhibition. 


Information Services 


The duties of Public Relations Officer continued to be discharged 
by the Chief Assistant Secretary. The work consisted mainly of the 
issue of press communiques on matters of general interest, the distri- 
bution of films, articles, publications and photographs supplied by the 
Central Office of Information and in effecting liaison with journalists 
and photographers visiting Gibraltar. 


Chapter 13: Local Forces 


The military training of Gibraltarians was first considered during 
1938 in connection with the planning for the possible evacuation of 
civilians. It was suggested that men of suitable age should be retain- 
ed for local recruitment to the Royal Artillery. Eventually it was de- 
eided to raise| by voluntary enlistment a self-contained unit to ‘be 
known as the Gibraltar Defence Force and the Ordinance giving legis- 
lative effect to this decision was enacted in March, 1939. 


An Anti-Aircraft Section was raised soon afterwards and by the 
outbreak of war in September 1939 this part of the Force had already 
been fully trained. Medical, Signal, Coast, Defence, Fire and Motor 
Transport Sections were then embodied and intensive training imme- 
diately commenced. Subsequently a number of young men who had 
been under the age for military service when evacuation took place in 
1940 were allowed to volunteer and return to Gibraltar for enlistment 
in the Force. During the course of the war the Medical and Coast 
Defence Sections were disbanded and the men so released were trans- 
ferred to the Anti-Aircraft Section. 


After the return of the evacuated civil population in 1944 it was 
decided to make six months’ service in the Gibraltar Defence Force 
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compulsory for all fit men between the ages of 18 and 22 and the Ordi- 
nance was amended accordingly. In 1947 further amendments extend- 
ed the age limit to 41 and made all British subjects of relevant age, 
whether Gibraltarians or not, with certain exceptions, liable to be 
called up for six months’ compulsory service in Gibraltar. All who 
had served in the Force were to remain liable to further call-up in an 
emergency so long as they were under the age of 41, while those below 
the age of 28 were also liable to two weeks refresher courses every 
alternate year. 


In December 1956 the Defence Force Ordinance was repealed and 
replaced by an Ordinance entitled the Gibraltar Defence Force Ordin- 
ance which followed the same general principles but widened the 
scope. It made provision, for example, for the establishment of a Re- 
gular Force, consisting of the permanent cadre and such recruits as 
might be under training at any time, and in addition a Reserve of 
Officers and a Reserve o f soldiers. Thirty-eight officers were commis- 
sioned for the Reserve of Officers during 1957. 


Early in 1958 as part of the reorganization of the Garrison the 
Gibraltar Defence Force assumed an infantry role and on the 30th 
August, 1958, was renamed ‘‘The Gibraltar Regiment’? but a Gunner 
Troop (Coast Artillery) was still included in the establishment of this 
Regiment which thus retains the link established with the Royal Artil- 
lery at the Force’s inception in 1939. 


Further changes were made in 1960. Provision was made whereby 
persons who wished to do their military service at the age of 17 could 
volunteer to do so. A Reserve of non-commissioned officers was esta- 
blished. From December of that year the period of compulsory initial 
training was reduced from six months to four and arrangements were 
made for two intakes to be received for training each year. On the 
28th April, 1960, the Regiment became of age and in the course of 
anniversary ceremonies to mark the occasion the Regiment received a 
new badge. 


The Regiment has always taken a full share in ceremonial occa- 
sions including the Ceremony of the Keys, mounting guard outside 
the Governor’s residence and special parades. Since its inception the 
permanent officers of the Regiment, including the Commanding Offi- 
cer, have been Gibraltarians holding the Governor's commission. There 
were one hundred and sixty men, including volunteers aged 17, called 
up for training in 1963. 


Chapter 14: Cultural Activities 


The Calpe Institute which is centrally situated in Main Street is 
recognised as a central meeting place for Gibraltar and such widely 
differing events are stag.ed there as. meetings of the Gibraltar Amateur 
Athletic Association, Arbitration Tribunals, Canasta Drives for 
Charity and Government promotion examinations — apart from the 
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regular meetings of all the various groups and societies which go to 
make up the normal life of the Institute. The facilities of the Insti- 
tute are always at the disposal of any group of individuals who wish 
to band toge‘her and pursue some activity in which they are interest- 
ed. Those already in existence include the Archaeological, Calpe 
Artists’, Photographic and Gibraltar and Campo Area Horticultural 
Societies and Country Dancing, Fencing, Chess and Drama Groups. 


During 1958 a change took place in the constitution of the Calpe 
Institute. The representative of the British Council was withdrawn 
by agreement with the Government of Gibraltar, who then assumed 
responsibility for the Calpe Institute and appointed a Director. The 
British Council continue to provide generous support in the form of 
books, newspapers, periodicals, films, gramophone records, etc., and 
the work of the Institute carries on very much as before. 


Since 1944 the Institute has built up an excellent library of 
modern books on all subjects, which now numbers over 5,000 books. 
Most of these have been supplied by the British Council. The num- 
ber of members continues to increase steadily and the very large num- 
ber of schoolchildren using the library is most satisfactory. 


Over 400 documentary films are now contained in the Calpe In- 
stitute Library and these are used for the illustration of talks and 
lectures to schools and the general public. 


Medical films, supplied by the British Council, are available to 
the medical profession in Gibraltar in conjunction with the local 
branch of the B.M.A. Other films are borrowed frequently by the St. 
John’s Ambulance Brigade, Fire Brigade, Civil Defence, Police, Gib- 
raltar Automobile Club, Hospitals and Army Units. 


There is in the Institute an art studio and this is well-patronised 
by the Calpe Artists’ Society who hold annnal Winter and Summer 
Exhibitions of their work. Lectures are given on the work of both 
British and foreign artists and visiting artists have staged exhibitions 
of their work combined with lectures. 


Thanks to the generosity of the Mackintosh Trust a considerable 
sum of money was made available for the purchase of coloured slides 
from the National Gallery and the Institute now possesses a very fine 
collection. These are being made the basis of a series of lectures 
throughout the year and are shown to schools. 


An Annual Drama Festival is orgnaised each winter by the Royal 
Army Educational Corps, and it is very much to be hoped that this 
Festival will continue despite the rundown of the Services in Gib- 
raltar. 


The Gibraltar and Campo Area Horticultural Society arranged 
a full programme of lectures and demonstrations. The annual Flower 
Show, held in April, is now a well established event and to it has been 
added a Spring Flower Show earlier in the year. 
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‘(Les Amis de la Culture Frangaise,” under the leadership of 
the French Consul, meet monthly and films are shown in French, lec- 
tures given and short dramatic pieces performed by visiting artistes. 


The John Mackintosh Hall, an Educational and Cultural Centre 
being built in Main Street by the John Mackintosh Trust, is expected 
to be ready for occupation early in 1964. It is hoped that the new 
building will widen greatly the scope and variety of the activities 
now being undertaken in the Calpe Institute. 


THE GIBRALTAR MUSEUM 


The Gibraltar Museum is housed within a building known as 
‘‘Ordnance House,” which was for over two hundred years the official 
quarters of the Ordnance Officer in Gibraltar. Although the archi- 
tecture is similar in design to many other 18th century houses in Gib- 
raltar, the core of the building, together with the adjoining ‘‘Bomb 
House’’, was probably at one time part of a Moorish palace and the 
well preserved early 14th century baths, in the basement, is one of the 
finest Moorish buildings extant in Gibraltar. Lt.-Col. Thomas James, 
in his ‘‘ History of the Herculean Straits’’, published in 1771, says that 
‘‘Bomb House’’ was the residence of the Moorish Governor, but the 
adjoining baths are supposed to have been for public use. 


The site for the Museum was chosen because of the Moorish Baths. 
Its establishment was due to the efforts of the ‘‘Gibraltar Society”, 
founded in 1929 by the then Governor, General Sir Alexander J. God- 
ley, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. The Chairman of the first Committee of Man- 
agement was Lt.-Col. M. E. Mascall, D.S.O., O.B.E., R.A. to whom the 
Museum owes much of its success. An appeal was launched in Gibral- 
tar and Britain for archaeological, botanical and zoological material 
as well as for historical relics, the responce being so encouraging that 
it was possible to open the Museum in a short time. In addition a 
fund was started for the purchase of pictures, engravings and prints 
of historical events connected with Gibraltar. 


After the second world war the Museum was completely reorgan- 
ized and in 1946 the Gibraltar Government agreed to increase its an- 
nual grant, thus making it possible to employ a full-time Curator. A 
new Committee of Management on which the Legislative Council, the 
City Council, the Services Departments and the Government are repre- 
sented was appointed in 1957. This Committee, apart from being re- 
sponsible for the Museum and its contents, is alsuy concerned with the 
preservation and recording of all historical monuments of importance 
in Gibraltar. 


Late in 1962, at the request of the Committee, the Government 
brought from England an experienced archaeologist who suggested 
various modifications and improvements. New cases were made and 
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the older ones reconditioned. The display of the exhibits has been 
greatly enhanced and the many interesting finds from the numerous 
eaves in Gibraltar are now properly exhibited and labelled. 


The latest addition to the Museum is a room dedicated almost en- 
tirely to Admiral Nelson. It contains photographs of famous paint- 
ings depicting the battle of Trafalgar, Nelson’s death and the arrival 
of his body at Gibraltar as well as original prints and engravings and 
several items of Nelson’s personal property which were presented to 
the Museum by the Royal United Services Institution. Further im- 
provements were under consideration at the end of the year particu- 
larly to the room containing material on the various sieges of Gib- 
raltar. 


The number of visitors to the Museum during 1963 was 12,378, 
the highest since it re-opened in 1946. 
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PART III. 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Gibraltar is situated in latitude 36° 7’ N and longitude 5° 21’ W 
and stands out, steeply and suddenly, from the adjoining low-lying 
Spanish territory to which it is connected by a sandy isthmus about 
1 mile long and } mile wide. Five miles across the Bay to the west 
lies the Spanish port of Algeciras and 20 miles across the Straits, to 
the south, is Africa. The Mediterranean lies on the east. The dis- 
tance to Britain is approximately 1,400 miles by sea. 


The Rock runs from north to south for a length of nearly 3 miles. 
It is } of a mile wide and has a total area of 2} square miles, Its 
highest point is 1,396 feet. The top of the Rock is a sharp, knife- 
edge ridge extending for about a mile and a half from the north es- 
carpment, which is completely inaccessible, and then sloping gradually 
to the south for about a mile, to terminate at the southern extremity, 
Europa Point, in perpendicular cliffs about a hundred feet high. The 
whole upper length of the eastern face is inaccessible and the steep 
upper half of the western slopes is uninhabited. 


Geologically, Gibraltar may be divided into two main parts. The 
first is the plain to the north, which consists of sand to a depth of 
some 30 feet, followed by some 4 feet of clay, a bed of coarse sand 2} 
feet thick, and limestone. The second is the mass of the Rock itself, 
extending southwards from the north cliff to Europa Point and con- 
sisting of compact grey limestone, probably of Jurassic age, overlaid 
in parts with dark shales, limestone breccia or sands. 


There are no permanent natural water supplies in Gibraltar, the 
two main sources being the water catchments on the rock face, which 
collect rainwater and supply the reservoirs hollowed out inside the 
Rock, and the wells on the sandy plain to the north. 


The climate of Gibraltar is temperate. During the winter months 
the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west and occasion- 
ally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. The mean mini- 
mum and maximum temperatures during this period are 54°F and 
65°F respectively. 


The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A warm 
breeze laden with moisture, known as the ‘‘Levanter,’’ strikes ‘the 
eastern face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causes & 
cloud pall to hang over the city and bay. During this period the 
climate is humid and relaxing. The minimum and maximum tem- 
peratures in the summer are 55°F and 85°F respectively, 
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The rainy season is spread over the period from September to 
May. The average annual rainfall is 35 inches, but, as shown in the 
following diagram, the actual fall is subject to considerable variation. 
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Vegetation in Gibraltar is rich and varied on the western upper 
slopes and in the Alameda Gardens. 517 species of plants, exclusive 
of ferns and grasses, have been listed as growing on the Rock, one of 
them, the Gibraltar Candytuft or Iberis Gibraitarica, being found 
nowhere else in Europe. These include Scotch pine, spruce fir, Cali- 
fornian cypress, and wild olives, with a sprinkling of pepper, fig, 
orange, lemon, almond and palm-trees. A number of specimens of 
cactus are to be found, together with many flowering tree shrubs such 
as Mimosa pudia, Magnolias, Wild Mallows and Acacia. Vegetation 
is at its best between the months of October and May, the hot sun and 
scanty rainfall tending to give the Rock a somewhat barren appear- 
ance during the summer months. Experiments aimed at cultivating 
the wild olive trees which cover the upper western slopes are now in 
progress. 


Broadly speaking, the effect of the physical structure has been to 
concentrate the population on the western side of the Rock, resulting 
in the densely populated town area, as shown on the map, and in the 
slightly more spacious residential district further towards the south. 
Building developments, however, are gradually linking both parts to- 
gether and the need to use all available sites for housing is creating a 
new residential area on the plain to the north. On the east side of the 
Rock is Catalan Bay, a small village with some 350 inhabitants. 


The natural features of Gibraltar preclude all possibility of agri- 
eultural and major industrial production. Gibraltar is however 
admirably suited and situated for the development of a flourishing 
tourist trade and every effort is made in this connection to ensure 
speed and comfort in communications. 
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Chapter 2: History 


Prior to 711 A.D., Gibraltar appears to have been devoid of any 
permanent settlement. It is clear, however, from Prehistoris, Punie, 
and classical remains discovered in caves, that the peninsula was from 
time to time frequented by Prehistoric man or used as a base by Me- 
diterranean merchantmen. The cultural centre of the Bay was locat- 
ed at Carteya, an important Punic and Roman port near the banks of 
the river Guadarranque, between the modern towns of La Linea and 
Algeciras. 


According to the Arab historians, Tariq ibn Ziyad, a Berber 
leader and subordinate of ‘the Arab commander Musa ibn Nusair, 
landed at, or near, Gibraltar on the 27th April 711 A.D. The Mos- 
lems had attempted earlier raids on the adjoining Spanish coast, but 
Tariq’s attack, aided by the Byzantine Governor of Ceuta, is generally 
regarded as the first major attempt by the Arabs to land on the Iberian 
peninsula. The name ‘‘Gibraltar”’ is a corruption of the Arabic words 
“Jabal Tariq’’ (Tariq’s mountain). A later name Jabal al Fath (The 
Mountain of Conquest), found in some Arabic sources, never super- 
seded it. It is extremely doubtful whether Gibraltar was anything 
more than a defence post until 1160 A.D. when the Almohad monareh 
‘Abd el M’umin’ founded a city in the peninsula. This city contained 
mosques and palaces and elaborate water channels were constructed 
in the Upper Rock to link up natural water supplies with the habita- 
tions and gardens beneath. There was also a communal cistern in the 
City, a windmill on the summit and well-designed defences. A con- 
temporary writer compared Gibraltar of that time to a ‘‘club,”’ wield- 
ed by successive Moslem monarchs against the Christians who were 
slowly pushing south towards the Straits. 


Between 1309 and 1333, Gibraltar was held by the Spaniards, but 
in 1333 it was recaptured by the Marinid (Moroccan) monarch Abu 
I’'Hassan and it is almost entirely from this period that the extant 
Moorish remains in Gibraltar belong, the ‘‘Moorish Castle’’, the ‘‘Moo- 
ish Bath’’, defence works, water cisterns and look-out posts. Gibraltar 
was heavily refortified as a ‘‘Citadel of Islam’’, but in spite of vast 
expenditure it was insufficient to prevent the City’s final fall in part 
brought about by constant dissension between the rulers of Morocco 
and Granada. 


The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on the 
20th August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently became 
Patron Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock till 1704, 
Three years previously England and Holland had joined with Austria 
and the Holy Roman Empire in an alliance for a war against France 
and Spain, the war of the Spanish Succession. 


The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, arrived at the 
Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo-Dutch 
fleet. A landing force of about 1,800 British and Dutch marines was 
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set ashore near the North Front. The marines made towards the town, 
the defenders found opposition was hopeless and on 24th July sur- 
render was made. However, the Spaniards did not give up hope of 
recapturing the Rock, and the British forces were subjected to ocva- 
sional sieges. The Great Siege, as it is called, may be said to date 
from 13th September, 1779, when the first gun was fired in the long 
areal against the large Franco-Spanish army under the Duc de 
on. 


The British Governor was General Augustus Elliott and under his 
tireless and able leadership the garrison, though out-numbered by four 
to one, held out for three years, seven months and twelve days. Since 
12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates were opened after the Great 
Siege, there has been no attempt to capture the Rock from the British. 
With the end of the Napoleonic Wars, Gibraltar was able to make 
steady progress without threat of siege or large-scale raids. 


Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the stra- 
tegic value of Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45, when 
Gibraltar was a key point in the anti-submarine campaign in both 
wars. Patrols went out to keep the Straits clear, and the bay was very 
important as an assembly point for convoys. The Dockyard worked 
at full pressure for the repairing of British and Allied warships. 


The outstanding event of the second World War was the evacua- 
tion of almost the entire civil population in July/November, 1940; 
some 16,700 people were sent to Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
A repatriation scheme was begun in 1944 and completed in 1951. 


An important constitutional advance was made with the inaugura- 
tion of the Legislative Council by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh in November, 1950. Details are given in the next chapter. 


The post-war years have been marked by considerable expansion 
and progress in the social and in the economic spheres. In the social 
sphere the Government has taken an ever-increasing interest in the de- 
velopment of the Medical, Educational, Housing and Social Security 
Services. The Medical Services are now available for all on a scale of 
charges which takes into account the income of the patient while fin- 
ancial assistance is given to those requiring specialist treatment in Bri- 
tain and elsewhere. Free education is provided up to the age of 15 
and Scholarship schemes, both private and Government, were institut- 
ed shortly after the return of the civilian population at the end of the 
war. The Education Ordinance enacted in 1950 marked the firm esta- 
blishment of the educational system evolved since 1945. Continued 
increase in the population also since the end of the war rendered ne- 
cessary the initiation of large scale building projects on the part of 
the Government and although the problem is yet far from a satisfac- 
tory solution, much progress has been made and the appearance of the 
Rock has undergone a startling change with the emergence of large 
blocks of flats on every convenient site. Social Security Schemes, de- 
tails of which are given under Chapter 7 were introduced by the enact- 
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ment in 1952 of the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and 
in 1956 of the Social Insurance and the Non-Contributory Social In- 
surance Benefit Ordinances. 


Since the war, too, Gibraltar has gained in importance from the 
R.A.F. airport which is extensively used by civilian operators and 
which combines with the existing and expanding land and sea travel 
facilities to make Gibraltar a centre of communications for the Medi- 
terranean and between Europe and Africa. 


The last few years have seen a number of changes and develop- 
ments in the economic sphere. Chief among these are the transforma- 
tion of Gibraltar into an up-to-date and attractive tourist resort and 
shopping centre and the development of the Port to provide modern 
facilities and thus attract even greater numbers of ships than in the 
past. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


The constitution of Gibraltar is defined by the Gibraltar (Legis- 
lative Council) Order in Council, 1950 dated 3rd February, 1950, by 
Letters Patent of 28th February, 1950 and by Royal Instructions of 
the latter date. 


An Executive Council consisting of the Deputy Fortress Com- 
mander, the Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Financial Se- 
eretary and four unofficial members drawn from the Legislative Coun- 
cil, advises the Governor on matters of policy and administration. 
Many matters dealt with in Executive Council, are however, in prac- 
tice referred to a Council of Members, established in September, 
1962, which consists of the four unofficial members of Executive Coun- 
cil under the chairmanship of the Chief Member. 


The Council of Members discusses policy matters in detail, Heads 
of Departments and other Government officials appearing before it 
when required. When agreement has been reached among the unoffi- 
cial members their recommendations are reported to Executive Coun- 
cil by the Chief Member and are then formally approved subject, in a 
few cases, to such modifications as may be agreed by the Council as a 
whole after further discussion. 


The unofficial members of Council are appointed by the Governor 
and represent a cross-section of opinion within the Legislature. 


The Legislative Council, which was inaugurated by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh on 23rd November, 1950, consists of 
the Governor as President, the Speaker, three ex-officio members, 
namely, the Chief Secretary, Attorney-General and Financial Secre- 
tary, two members nominated by the Governor of whom at least one 
must be unofficial, and seven elected unofficial members. The formal 
assent of the Governor is required to all legislation, which also remains 
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subject to disallowance by the Crown. Bills of certain classes may 
not be assented to without the prior concurrence of the Crown, con- 
veyed through the Secretary of State. 


Elected and nominated members of the Legislative Council con- 
tinued to be closely associated with the work and pulicy of Govern- 
ment Departments. Under these arrangements the Governor design- 
ates one of the unofficial members of the Legislative Council as the 
Chief Member. The Chief Member is the group leader or other per- 
son who appears to the Governor to command the greater measure of 
confidence among the unofficial members of the Legislative Council 
and he is normally consulted by the Chief Secretary and the Financial 
Secretary on matters of policy. 


Other members of the Legislative Council are designated as the 
Members for the Departments or subjects supervised by them. 


Their functions are: 


(i) to introduce in Executive Council questions relating to their 
Departments or subjects; 


(ii) to facilitate, in association with the appropriate Head of 
Department, the implementation of decisions of the Execu- 
tive Council relating to their Departments or subjects; 


(iii) to assist with the conduct in Legislative Council of Govern- 
ment business relating to their Departments or subjects. 


On matters of Departmental policy there is close and regular con- 
sultation and cooperation between members and Heads of Depart- 
ments. The role of members associated with Departments now appro- 
ximates closely to that of Ministers. 


The normal life of the Legislative Council is five years. Electivns 
for the Legislative Council and the franchise are regulated by local 
legislation, the relevant statute being the Elections Ordinance, 1950 
(No. 15 of 1950). Subject to certain exceptions and to compliance 
with provisions relating to registration, the franchise is exercisable by 
all adult British subjects and citizens of the Republic of Ireland who 
have been ordinarily resident in Gibraltar for a continuous period of 
twelve months ending on the qualifying date for registration as an 
elector. The Ordinance contains provision for the registration of elec- 
tors who during a part or the whole of the qualifying period were re- 
sident in neighbouring Spanish territory. Members of the Armed 
Forces not domiciled in Gibraltar are, however, excluded. The system 
of proportional representation is used for voting. The Ordinance 
contains provision for the conduct of elections, the presentation of 
election petitions, the limitation of candidates’ expenses, election 
offences, and other connected matters. It applies generally to elec- 
tions for the City Council also, save that the system of proportional 
representation is not used. 


The fourth election for the Legislative Council was held on the 
23rd September, 1959; 13 candidates were nominated for the seven 
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available seats. About 8,800 votes were polled out of a total electorate 
of some 13,300, the proportion of registered electors who voted being 
about 66%. Of the seven members elected, three were members of the 
Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights, one belonged to the 
Transport & General Workers’ Union and three were independents. 


Nominations to the Executive Council were announced on 12th 
October, 1959; of the four persons nominated three were elected mem- 
bers and one a nominated member of the Legislative Council. 


The names of members of Executive and Legislative Councils are 
given at Appendix XVI. 


Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council comprising 
11 members. Four councillors are appointed by the Governor and 
must include one representative each of the Naval, Military and Air 
Forces (the Service Departments in Gibraltar being ratepayers) hold- 
ing office during the Governor's pleasure. The fourth nominated 
member is a Government official who maintains liaison between the 
Government and the Municipality. Seven Councillors are elected and 
hold office fur three years. Candidates for election must have tha 
usual voters’ qualifications, but are ineligible if they are servants of 
the City Council or (with certain exceptions) Government servants. 


Eight candidates were nominated for the City Council election 
held on the 5th December 1962 and the seven persons elected were 
those previously serving in the Council. Five belonged to the Asso- 
estan for the Advancement of Civil Rights and two were indepen- 

ents. 


The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. It 
is responsible, for instance, for fire prevention, enforcing public health 
measures, maintaining highways, supervising the public markets, pro- 
viding water, electricity, gas and a telephone service, and issuing vehi- 
cle licences, driving licences and dog licences. 


Government officers are appointed by the Governor, on the re- 
commendation of the Public Service Commission, appointments to the 
higher offices being made on the selection of the Secretary for Tech- 
nical Cooperation. The principal executive officers are the Chief Se- 
eretary, Attorney-General, Financial Secretary, Medical Administra- 
tor, Inspector of Schools and Planning Officer, Director of Labour and 
Social Security, Commissioner of Police, Captain of the Port, and 
Commissioner of Lands and Works. On the Judicial side there is a 
Chief Justice for the Supreme Court, a Judge of the Court of First 
Instance and a Stipendiary Magistrate for the Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction. In the absence of the Stipendiary Magistrate his place 
is usually taken by local citizens who have been appointed Justices of 
the Peace. Details of the judicial system will be found in Part II, 
Chapter 9. 
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Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 


The Police carried out 44 inspections during the year; these in- 
cluded testing and adjustments of weights and measures belonging to 
Government Departments, War Department, vendors, shops, market 


stalls, petrol stations, etc. 
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APPENDIX XIV 


PRISON STATISTICS 
(a) POPULATION 
in oustody on Receptions Disoharges during in oustody on 
31.12.62 during 1963 1963 31.12.63, 
10 45 45 10 
(bY) DAILY AVERAGES 
Total Daily Convicted Daily Average Dally Average 
Average Females Unoconvicted Males 
11.47 01 2 11.26 
(c) RELIGIONS 
Roman Church of Protestant Baptist Mahometan Total 
Catholic Engtand 
30 10 8 1 1 45 
(d) AGE GROUPS 
Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 
18 to to to 50 Total 
Years 20 years 25 years 50 years Years 
a 9 9 24 3 45 
——— 
(e) NATIONALITIES 
British (U.K.) ... See Geutcssete vs 10 


Gibraltarians « 20 
Irish ......... Mas ete, 
Spanish .... 8 
Norwegian 2 
French fe 2 
MOPoCean, ests cc cvecies coidesseseedereds Seats outs 1 

45 
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APPENDIX XV. 


TABLE |. 


SHOWING NUMBER AND AGGREGATE NET TONNAGE OF ALL 
MERCHANT SHIPS BY NATIONALITY WHICH ENTERED 
GIBRALTAR IN 1963 AND COMPARISON WITH TOTALS FOR 1962. 


58 
and 3 | 
+13 @ & | Increase (+) or 
Nationality | Number of Ships | 5 o& 23 | Decrease (—) on 
Bo oy h26 | 1962 
22h a Totals 
ésa | 4 
5A 
Albanian 3 _ 1 8,164 _ 2,363 
American 107 + 7 747,452 — 66,025 
Argentine _ - 1 — _ 4,196 
Belgian 14 + 8 38,747 — 21,606 
Brazilian 5 —- 2 15,675 — 9,084 
British #1,285 — 91 3,961,349 + 457,847 
Bulgarian 44 _ 142,465 + 25,036 
Czechoslovakian — _ 1 — _ 3,781 
Danish 19 + 1 59,280 + 10,137 
Dutch 115 eA 2847273 + 88214 
Egyptian 1 A, eel 4,865 Ts 4 BOS: 
Finnish 13 _— 73,181 + = 11,288 
French él =_ 6 279,633 + 38,696 
German East 12 + 5 5,551 _ 5,037 
German West 109 =_ 5 158,438 — 63,474 
Greek 85 + 26 438,775 + 105,334 
Ghanaian 3 + 38 800 + 
Icelandic 4 + 4 49,392 — 16,708 
Indian 7 fe a 24,488 + 1,124 
Indonesian 2 + 2 434 + 434 
Tranian 1 + 1 4,494 + 4,494 
Traqui 1 + 1 2,045 + 2,045 
frish 2 —_- 5,368 - 1,698 
Israeli 56 + 12 262,983 + 48,349 
Italian 112 — 15 = 1,433,573 — 150,702 
Japanese 2 - 504 _- 531 
Kuwaiti _ = 1 - — 21,320 
Lebanese 11 —_ 4 43,863 + 7,345 
Liberian 67 + 673,094 + 154,177 
Libyan 10 + 10 90 + 
Norwegian 117 + 2 708,656 + 26,479 
Pakistani 4 4+ 2 10,002 + 1,030 
Panamanian 117 — « 132,596 — 81,792 
Philippine 1 + 1 2,820 + 2,820 
Polish 30 + 4 93,111 + 6,744 
Portuguese 35 — 24 14,095 — 17,174 
Roumanian 13 —_— 38,064 —_ 1,771 
Russian 320 — 65 1,022,338 — 143,248 
Sudanese 1 = 1 2,084 + 1,938 
Swedish 38 — 5 137,798 — 24,505 
Thailand 1 + 1 3,653 + 3,653 
Tunisian a = 1 as _ 45 
Turkish 4 1 27,239 3,431 
United Arab a : Bs 4 
Republic 1 + 1 1,378 + 1,378 
Yugoslavian 162 _ 544,317 + 99,688 
Others 1,011 — 282 13,035 = 2,887 
— 
TOTALS ... 4,006 — 383 11,460,152 4+ 694,539 
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APPENDIX XV. 


TABLE 2, 


GRAPH SHOWING NET TONNAGE OF ALL CLASSES OF MERCHANT 
SHIPPING WHICH ENTERED GIBRALTAR 1940 — 1963. 
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APPENDIX XVI. 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 


President : 
Ex-Officio Members : 


Unofficial Members : 


Clerk of the Council : 


President : 
Speaker : 
Ex-Officio Members : 


Elected Members : 


Nominated Members : 


Clerk of the Council : 


Executive Council 


The Governor, 


The Deputy Fortress Commander. 
(Brigadier H. E. Boulter, D.S.O.) 
The Chief Secretary (J. D. ‘Bates, Esq., 
C.M.G., C.V.0.) 
The Attorney-General (A. M. Greenwood, 
E 


The Financial Secretary (C. J. Gomez, Esq., 
O.B.E.) 


Sir Joshua Hassan, C.B.E., M.V.O., Q.C., 7 
P. 


P. G. Russo, Esq., C.B.E., J.P. 
S. A. Seruya, Esq. 
P. J. Isola, Esq. 


J. L. Pitaluga, Esq. 


Legislative Council 


The Governor. 
Major Sir Joseph Patron, O.B.E., M.C., J.P. 


The Chief Secretary (J. D. Bates, Esq., 
C.M.G., C.V.0O.) 
The Attorney-General (A. M. oe 


Esq., + QC) 
The Financial Secretary (C. J. fone ee: a 
OB. 


-E.) 


Sir Joshua oi C.B.E., M.V.O., Q.C., J.P. 
. J. Risso, Esq. 
. W. Serfaty, Esq., O.B.E., J.P. 


D. M. Enteott, M.B.E. 
Baldorino, Esq. 


J 
Ts, 
J. 
. G. Russo, Esq., C.B.E., J.P. 
. R. Piccone, Esq. 

JL. 


Pitaluga, Esq. 
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PART I 
General Review 


1964 was a year of considerable activity and important developments 
in the economic, constitutional and political spheres. 

In the economic sphere and as a result of the continued and grow- 
ing popularity of Gibraltar as a shopping and tourist centre, em- 
phasis continued to be placed on the development of amenities for 
tourists and visitors. Two new hotels were opened during the year 
in response to the large demand for hotel accommodation, The 
Mediterranean Hotel—with 34 rooms, later to be expanded to 72 
rooms—opened in April, while the Caleta Palace Hotel—with 108 
rooms and 16 suites—opened early in July. Both hotels are situated 
near the sea on the east side of the Rock. Three other hotels, the 
Maida Vale, Trafalgar Palace and Montarik, were under construction. 
Plans for a nine-storey, 150-room hotel, to be built in Gibraltar from 
parts prefabricated in Britain were announced in November. 

A major tourist attraction—the Casino—opened during the year. 
Complete with restaurant, night-club and shops the Casino has proved 
a most popular venue for residents and visitors alike. Work began 
on the construction of an aerial ropeway to the top of the Rock while 
extensive improvements, including ‘‘Son et Lumiere”, were carried 
out at St. Michael’s Cave. The Gibraltar Arts Festival and the Week 
of the Sea were held in July and September respectively. 

Hand in hand with the boom in tourism and the ever-increasing 
numbers of visitors and sightseers, trade continued to flourish. The 
increased importance of trade as a factor in the economy was under- 
lined by the change in the Legislative Council portfolio of Ports and 
Tourism to Ports. Tourism and Trade. 

A constitutional conference, attended by Lord Lansdowne, 
Minister of State at the Colonial Office, was held in April. 

All the unofficial members of the Legislative Council made it 
clear during the Conference that they did not seek independence nor 
any control of defence or foreign policy and that it was their wish 
and that of all the people of Gibraltar that Gibraltar should remain 
always in close association with Britain. The object of the confer- 
ence was to modify the Constitution in order to give the people of 
Gibraltar a fuller control of internal affairs. 

As a result of the conference and with effect from the elections 
held in September, the number of elected members in the Legislative 
Council was increased from 7 to 11, nominated members were abolish- 
ed, a Council of Members and the principle of ministerial responsi- 
bility in respect of departments assigned to elected members was 


adopted. The title of Chief Member was changed to that of Chief 
Minister and Executive Council become known as Gibraltar Councu. 
Matters of domestic concern were assigned to Ministers, who there- 
upon became collectively responsible to the Legislative Council, while 
responsibility for other matters and the general direction and control 
of the Government remained vested in the Governor in Council. 

Elections under the new Constitution were held early in Septem- 
ber. Of the eleven elected members five belonged to the Association 
for the Advancement of Civil Rights and six were independents. An 
administration was formed by the 5 A.A.C.R. members and one inde- 
pendent and the remaining 5 independents became the Opposition. 

Shortly after the elections, the Chief Minster and the Leader of 
the Opposition tlew to New York to attend the resumption of the 
debate on Gibraltar by the United Nations Committee of 24 which 
had been adjourned the previous year. ‘The representatives from 
Gibraltar once again made it clear to the Committee that the people 
of Gibraltar had achieved a very large measure of internal self- 
government and that they wixhed to continue in close association 
with Britain. They again strongly resisted the Spanish claim to 
Gibraltar. 

On the 16th October the Committee adopted a consensus—which 
did not meet with the full agreement of either the British or the 
Australian delegates—to the effect that Britain and Spain should 
hold conversations in order to find a negotiated solution. The debate 
was then once more adjourned. 

On the 17th October the Spanish Government began a series of 
restrictive measures at the Gibraltar frontier which it soon became 
clear had a political as well as an economic motive. 

On the 18th November the Spanish Government approached the 
British Government suggesting that the talks should be held. The 
British Government replied that this could not be done so long as 
the abnormal situation on the frontier continued and that the ques- 
tion of sovereignty over Gibraltar could not be regarded as a matter 
for negotiation. Spanish measures against Gibraltar were subsequent- 
ly intensified. 

The reaction in Gibraltar to the policy adopted by the Spanish 
Government was firm and determined. On the political plane, 
Spanish pressure against Gibraltar generated unanimous resistance, 
combined with a resolution that the economic blockade imposed by 
Spain could and would be defeated by a reorientation of the economy 
in various directions. A new impetus was given to the provision of 
amenities for tourists, and a preliminary economic survey, to be 
followed by more detailed investigations, was set in motion. 

The British Government, for its part, made it clear to Spain. as 
it had made it clear to the United Nations, that it would do whatever 
might be necessary to protect the welfare and interests of the people 
of Gibraltar. Assistanee would be given to Gibraltar to enable it to 
overcome the difficulties created by the Spanish blockade. 
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In the meantime, progress continued to be made in internal 
affairs. 1964 saw the opening of three Homes for the Aged, of a 
very high standard of comfort, and the Mackintosh Hall, a large, 
modern building to eater for the educational and cultural needs of 
the community. The four buildings were paid for from a bequest 
vy the late John Mackintosh. 

In a statement of Government policy made in the Legislature in 
November the Chief Minister emphasised the importance of tourism, 
trade and economie development and outlined the measures which 
would be adopted in these fields. Improvement of the medical and 
social services and the continuation and expansion of the housing 
drive were other points in the Government’s, programme. Two sub- 
jects which received much attention in the Legislature were the 
review of the educational system—with the possible abolition of the 
11+ examination—and the possibility and desirability of merging 
the Legislative and City Councils, 

A delegation of four Members of Parliament (two Labour and 
two Conservative) visited Gibraltar in December under the auspices 
of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association. 

Gibraltar joined the Freedom from Hunger Campaign during the 
year. Achievement of the target of £5,000 by May, 1965 was assured. 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


Up to the end of the Great Siege, the size, and indeed, from time to 
time, the nationality, of the population of Gibraltar was subject 
primarily to the exigencies of war. Whenever Gibraltar changed 
hands, the entire conquered population always made a point of leav- 
ing Gibraltar, and the conquerors had to introduce new blood not 
only for the purposes of defence but also to maintain Gibraltar as a 
town, 

Although there is archaeological evidence that pre-historic man 
lived in Gibraltar the first settlement for which there is any historical 
evidence is that which took place when the Moors landed at Gibraltar 
under Tariq ibn Ziyad in 711. This first settlement was in fact the 
foundation of Gibraltar, the name itself, it is generally agreed, being 
derived from the Arabic ‘‘Jabal Tariq” or Mountain of Tariq. As 
the original inhabitants, the Moors were responsible for the construc- 
tion of the first fortifications and dwellings and, during their uninter- 
rupted stay of nearly 600 years, they extended these until, by the time 
of the first Spanish occupation, Gibraltar had become an important 
and extremely well fortified citadel. 

The first change in population occurred in 1309 when Gibraltar 
was taken by the Spaniards after a siege lasting about a month. The 
defenders surrendered subject to the condition that they should be 
returned to North Africa and, when this had been arranged, King 
Ferdinand the Fourth of Castille, aware of the strategic value of 
Gibraltar in the wars with the Moors, ordered the fortifications to be 
repaired and a strong garrison to be maintained in the town. He 
then appointed a Mayor and other officials to govern the town and, in 
an effort to attract population, he decreed that all its inhabitants 
should be exempt from military service and from the payment of all 
royal taxes and duties. that the boundaries of Gibraltar should be the 
same as they were when it was held by the Moors, and that Gibraltar 
should be a sanctuary for criminals escaping from justice whose crimes 
would be pardoned if they resided there for a year and a day. 

24 years later the Moors laid siege to Gibraltar and after 4} 
months the town was. surrendered, on the condition, once again, that 
all the inhabitants should be allowed to leave. 

Four sieges later, in 1462, Gibraltar was taken by the Spaniards, 
and again it was a condition of the surrender that all the inhabitants 
should be permitted to leave. It is not clear, in the confusion arising 
from the disputes among Spanish noblemen besieging the city, whether 
this condition was in fact fulfilled, but it is certain that the conque- 
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rors once again had difficulty in finding enough people to reside in 
Gibraltar, both because of the continued threat of invasion from North 
Africa and because of disputes about the ownership of Gibraltar be- 
tween the King of Castille and the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the latter 
actually laying siege to Gibraltar in 1467 and capturing it from the 
King’s representative. Eventually in 1501, Gibraltar was formally 
taken over by Ferdinand and Isabella but conditions were still not 
ripe for the establishment of a stable resident population and they 
found it necessary to turn Gibraltar for a time into a penal settlement 
to which convicts sentenced in Granada to life imprisonment were 
sent. In 1506 the Duke of Medina Sidonia again laid siege to Gib- 
raltar and in 1540 some 2000 Turks raided and looted the town taking 
away a number of captives. The danger of further attacks continued 
to be feared until about 1620 after which began a relatively peaceful 
period of Gibraltar'’s history in the course of which the population 
grew to some 5,000 persons. 

In 1704 the British captured Gibraltar and once again the Span- 
ish population left the town and settled in the neighbouring country- 
side. Only a small number of Spaniards and about 30 Genoese fami- 
lies remained. 

For some 25 years after the British capture there was a danger 
that attempts might be made to recapture Gibraltar—in fact the Spa- 
niards laid siege to it immediately after the British capture and again 
in 1727—and once again therefore there was little opportunity for the 
establishment and growth of a civilian population. However, after 
the siege of 1727 there was a quieter period, lasting until the Great 
Siege of 1779, in the course of which the main elements of the present 
population were firmly established. By 1753 for instance there was a 
civilian population of 434 British. 597 Genoese, 575 Jews, 185 Spa 
niards and 25 Portuguese, a total of 1816. The military population 
at the time was about 4,500, of whom some 1,500 were women and 
children. 

At this time, the English element in the population consisted 
mainly of time expired soldiers; the Jewish element came mainly from 
Morocco and was due to the trading activity with that country, the 
Genoese element was due to contacts through sailors plying the Medi- 
terranean at a time when Genoa was a great sea-faring and commer- 
cial city; while the Spanish element included a number who returned 
across the border. 

1779 saw the beginning of the Great Siege by the Spanish and 
French. Owing to the scarcity of food, civilians were encouraged to 
leave Gibraltar and a number of them did so, returning, together with 
a new influx, after the end of the Siege, so that, by 1787, the civilian 
population had increased to 3,386. This figure was doubled shortly 
after the beginning of the 19th century and the main element both in 
the existing population and among the newcomers was undoubtedly 
Genoese. This sudden numerous influx consisted of Genoese refugees 
from the Napoleonic wars who, unwilling to live under French rule, 
had chosen to leave their homes and settle in Gibraltar. One may 
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note the curious parallel between the reasons for the départure of the 
Spanish population in 1704—and, indeed. of former populations of 
Gibraltar—and the motives which led to the arrival of the new settlers. 

The end of the Napoleonic wars meant the beginning of the real 
commercial development of Gibraltar and a period of great prosperity 
with a consequent increase in population, which, by 1814, numbered 
10,136, By this time the town and its civilian population were firmly 
established as such, and while Gibraltar continued to be primarily a 
fortress the civilian inhabitants were no longer merely serving the 
needs of the garrison but were engaged in considerable external trade. 
With the main foundations of the population already laid, the con-.- 
cept of a Gibraltarian population, as distinct from immigrants living 
in Gibraltar, came into being about this time. For the purposes of 
classification in population registers, the distinction was now made 
between natives of Gibraltar and those living in Gibraltar on permits 
instead of, as formerly, according to religion or place of origin. 

By 1826 the population had increased to 15,480 civilians. These 
were predominantly of Genoese extraction, the next two largest ele- 
ments—apart from British,—being Portuguese and Spanish, of whom 
many came from Minorea owing to the latter’s former connections 
with Britain. 

The proclamation of a new charter of justice and the grant of 
civil liberties in 1830 was legal recognition of the actual development 
of a civilian population and commercial community which had been 
taking place for some years, During the mid-19th century the popu- 
lation fluctuated around 16,000-17.000. 

The growth of the population in the second half of the century 
led to the enactment of legislation to require British subjects, other 
than those born in Gibraltar, to obtain permits to reside in Gibraltar, 
a requirement previously applied only to aliens. Thus the concept 
of the Gibraltarian, as distinct from British subjects of United King- 
dom or other origin, which had already been established in fact at 
the beginning of the century, was given legal definition. 

At the beginning of the 20th century the civilian population 
reached a peak of over 20,000, the average total thereafter, and up to 
the beginning of the second world war, remaining at about 18,000. 
While Gibraltar played a valuable part in the first world war, there 
was no major disturbance of population, but in 1939, as in 1789, the 
exigencies of war were once again felt. In 1940 all women and chil- 
dren were evacuated, the majority of them to Britain. Repatriation 
began in 1944 and the first post-war census. taken in 1951, showed a 
total civilian population of 22,848 which ten years later had increased 
to 24,075. 

The law governing the right to reside in Gibraltar has been 
amended from time to time over the years. Under a new Gibraltarian 
Status Ordinance, enacted in 1962, a Register of Gibraltarians was 
established and a Gibraltarian was defined as a person whose name is 
entered in the Register. Birth in Gibraltar before the 30th June. 
1925, or legitimate male descent from a person so born, are the prin- 
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cipal qualifications for registration though provision is made for the 
registration of persons meeting other qualifications mainly those esta- 
blishing a close connection with Gibraltar. 

The strict legal requirements, the remarkable expansion of the 
city of Gibraltar, particularly in trade and tourism, and the political 
development of the city, now approaching internal self-government, 
all reflect the achievement of a firmly-establshed eivilian population, 
compounded of a number of different elements, owing much to its 
various ethnological origins, greatly influenced by British law, gov- 
ernment and politics, and strongly welded into a cohesive community 
with a deep sense of unity. 

Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix I. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and 
Labour Organisations 


Employment 

Labour demands in Gibraltar cannot be met from the resident 
population. and almost two-thirds of the labour force consists of non- 
domiciled workers. Most of these live in Spain and come in daily 
either by road from La Linea or by sea from Algeciras. There is no 
movement of labour from Gibraltar to Spain. 

Manpower statistics are derived from the exchange of insurance 
cards at the beginning of each year, and relate only to persons en- 
gaged in manual labour and to other workers whose remuneration 
does not exceed £500 a year. The number of persons insured at the 
end of 1964, was 15,241. The following table shows the distribution 
of this labour force by nationality and sex with comparative figures 
at the end of each of the previous five years : 


na — eee rr 
1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
British Men ....... | A 3857 | A 3701 | A 3498 | A 3307 | A 3372 | A 3228 
J 528) J 573) J 68] J 766) 3 771| I 1 
4385 4274 4106 4073 4143 4069 
British Women... | A 853/| A 961| A 965) A 977| A 976| A 942 
J 3% | J 390) J 421| J 526| J 553) J 680 
1ess| 1951; 1986| 1503 1529| 1572 
————— 
Alien Men ...... A 7227 | A 7665 A 7853 | A 7621 | A 7302 | A 6959 
J wis 27\|F WI 45) 5 BM) IF 47 
7244 7692 7980 7666 7332 7006 
Alien Women"... | A 3496 | A 3274| A 3254 | A 3077 | A 2742 | A 2567 
J 3/3 4\/53 BIS B8/T BST 8 
3534 3320 3290 3115 2772 2504 
Totals ... 16401 16637 16762 16357 15776 15241 
Registered unem- 
ployed _ persons 
included above 94 156 144 157 147 85 


A soeantes figures include domestio servants of whom there were about 429 
in ; 
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The decrease in the number of British male adults in employ- 
ment is due to the numbers whose remuneration exceeds the upper 
earnings limit of £500 p.a. for compuleory insurance. This, however, 
was partly off-set by the number of juveniles entering employment. 

In so far as females are concerned, the measures to encourage 
their entry into the labour force (e.g., the regulation of wages in the 
retail distributive trade) in addition, of course, to the increased 
number available (because of the post-war population ‘bulge’), has 
resulted in an increase of some magnitude during the past five years 
(approx. 20%). During 1964, the increase was greater than in 1963, 
3% as compared with 1.7%. 

The continued fall in the number of alien workers is largely the 
result of the restrictions on the issue of frontier passes imposed by 
the Spanish Authorities for political reasons since 1954. A number 
of frontier workers, many of them skilled artisans, have also left for 
France, Germany, Belgium and, more recently. Australia under migra- 
tion schemes organised by the Spanish Government in consultation 
with the receiving countries. Some of these men have since returned 
to work in Gibraltar. 


Industrial Distribution of the Labour Force 


Gibraltar has no agriculture or other primary resources and 
apart from small coffee, tobacco-processing and garment-making in- 
dustries, the main sources of employment (other than with the Official 
Employers) continued to be with the building industry, the wholesale 
and retail distributive trades, the hotel and catering trades, shipping 
services and private domestic service. A new factory for the manu- 
facture of textile was opened during 1964. 

In spite of the progressive decrease in the labour force, there 
was little unsatisfied demand for unskilled male workers until late 
1962. By that time and in order to meet increasing demand for 
skilled labour (mainly in the building industry, and to a lesser 
extent in the catering trade and in domestic service), employment 
permits had been granted for alien workers to enter Gibraltar, on 
short term contracts, from Tangier. This influx has, to a limited 
extent, met the wastage. 

Additionally, and in order to meet continuing demand. the pos- 
sibility was being explored of streant-lining works organisation into 
less labour-consuming forms by increased mechanisation. The pos- 
sibility of obtaining labour from Malta and other sources, hitherto 
untouched, for limited periods was also being actively pursued. 

A small pilot scheme of recruitment of unaccompanied men from 
Malta was operated. The recruitment of men without families proved 
to be a major difficulty in view of the very strong family ties among 
the Maltese people. 
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Unemployment 


The policy of priority in opportunity of employment for Gibral- 
tarians has been effective in ensuring that unemployment among 
able-bodied males is kept to a minimum. The majority of those so 
registered are either physically-handicapped or elderly persons. 

The unemployment figures in respect of frontier workers dis- 
charged from employment in Gibraltar are insignificant. These 
workers are issued with speeial permits (which have no time limit) 
to enable them to enter Gibraltar daily during the week and report 
at the Central Employment Exchange for possible re-employment. 
If this is arranged, the permits are surrendered. Unemployed alien 
workers, however, are rarely able (when the odd case arises) to report 
for any length of time as the period during which they are allowed 
to leave Spain bv the Spanish authorities, if unemployed, is limited 
to the validity of their six monthly Frontier Workers’ Permits. 

Unemployed persons who are either British Subjects or resident 
in Gibraltar are eligible, if they satisfy certain conditions, for un- 
employment benefit and all unemployed workers, who regularly prove 
unemployment at the Central Employment Exchange, are granted 
credits in respect of contributions under the Social Insurance Scheme. 


Under Employment 
Under-employment during the period has been negligible. 


Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Official Employers—Industrial Employees 


Some 43% of the total labour force is employed by the Govern- 
ment of Gibraltar, the three Service Departments, the Ministry of 
Public Building and Works, and the City Council, known collectively 
as the Official Employers. Since 1958, the wages and conditions of 
service of industrial employees in this group have been regulated by 
the Official Employers’ Joint Industrial Council. 

The principal official rates of pay are shown below: 


Inclusive Rates 
Labourers we nea ese ooo ane as 134/- 
Skilled labourers oe aay ie eo 140/- — 146/6 
Titular grades (i.e. caulker, machinist, 5 
wiremen, welder, etc.) . 152/- —  158/6 
Tradesmen—Minor (mainly “building trades)... 163/- — 170/- 
Major (mainly engineering trades) 163/6" —  181/- 


170/-* for ex. 
apprentices, 


The above were for a standard 5-day 44-hour week and include 
a flat rate cost of living element of 31/- per week which is payable 
to British workers with a right to reside in Gibraltar and all others 
who are actually domiciled in Gibraltar. 
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The rates payable to women continued generally to be two-thirds 
of the comparable inclusive male rates. although a claim for revision 
to fourfifths has been pending for some time. 

Juvenile workers receive a basic rate for age with a proportionate 
cost of living allowance ranging from 48/6 at age 15 to 100/3 at 
age 19, while Apprentices are paid according to an annual incre- 
mental scale (1st year 52/9; 5th year 119/; Sth year (if over 20)— 
129/-). 

Overtime in official employment is paid at time and a half on the 
inclusive rate for work on weekdays, and double time for work on 
Sundays, and in most cases also for work on weekdays between mid- 
night and 6 a.m. Work on public holidays is paid at time and a 
half plus holiday pay. 


Official Employers—Non-Industrial Employees 


The Government of Gibraltar and the City Council have Whitley 
type committees to negotiate salaries and conditions of service for 
clerical and other non-industrial grades. A joint committee of both 
authorities aims at maintaining uniformity of policy, ag far as pos. 
sible, between them. The three Service Departments and the Mnistry 
of Public Building and Works have a standard salary structure and 
conditions of service which do not differ materially from those of the 
Government and the City Council. The table below shows compar- 
able basie rates for clerical workers. 
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Grade Official Employer Salary Scale 


Clerk Grade II Government of £240 (aged 16), £260 
Gibraltar (aged 17), £290 (aged 13), 
£320 (aged lv), £375 
x £16 to £540. 
City Council Promotion Bar at point 
£480. 
Local Clerk Service Depts. 92/- per week at age 16 
Grade II sd by 8/- to 100/- x 11/- to 
111/- x 16/- to 143/- x 5/- 
heh to 183/- x 6/- to 213/-. 
ade I a 
ook ere Corer nmment or } £558 x £18 to £702. 
City Council 
Local Clerk Gervice Depts. £563 x £18 to £689. 
Grade I 
cere Special Government of 7 
rade ‘ibraltar 
City Council £720 x £24 to £768. 
Local Clerk Service Depts. Salary of Clerk Grade 1 
Grade I plus duty allowance of 
(allowance posts) £45 per annum. 
Chief Clerk Government of £768 x £94 to £840 x £30 
Gibraltar to £870. 
City Council 
Departmental Services Depts. £785 x £25 to £860 x £30 
Civilian Officer to £920 plua £73 p.a. 
when an ‘‘Allowance 
‘ost’’. 


“A cost of living allowance of 7% of salary is payable in addition to the 
rates shown, 


Despite similarity of titles and salary scales between the two 
groups, the qualifications for entry and the nature of duties in the 
various grades vary considerably. 

Female non-industrial employees of all the Official Employers 
are paid nine-tenths of the male rate for comparable work. 


Private Employers 


In the field of private employment there are statutory minimum 
rates for omnibus drivers and conductors and for workers in the 
retail distributive trade. The rates prescribed by the Conditions of 
Employment (Omnibus Drivers and Conductors) Order were revised 
during 1963 and fixed at 156/- per 48-hour week for conductor- 
drivers, 125/- per week for drivers and 102/- per week for conductors. 

The Conditions of Employment (Retail Distributive Trade) Order 
which was revised in 1963 applies to shops, other retail establish- 
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ments and dry cleaners collection establishments, The minimum rates 
now prescribed for sales assistants, warehousemen, clerks, and cashiers 
in non-food shops are 120/- for adult males and 81/- for adult 
females, rising to 127/- and 85/- respectively after 3 years’ service 
for a 5} day 48-hour week; and in food shops and petrol-filling sta- 
tions, 111/- and 73/- respectively, rising to 118/- and 77/- after 3 
years’ service. Proportionately lower rates for age are prescribed 
for juvenile workerg from 50/- (male) and 33/- (female) at age 15. 
In the case of male workers, however, the rates actually paid to the 
majority of experienced shop assistants fall between £6.10.0. and £7 a 
week. This is not the case with female and juvenile shop assistants, 
many of whom receive little more than the statutory minimum. 

Formal agreements between one of the trade unions and some of 
the port employers govern the conditions of employment of dock 
workers employed at the commercial wharves in stevedoring and 
coal-handling. These agreements were revised in the latter part of 
the year and now provide inter alia, for a basic wage of £6.17.6. for 
a 44-hour, 5-day week, and the implementation of a 42-hour week 
with effect from 1st January, 1965. They are generally observed by 
port employers even though they were not parties to the agreement. 
Collective agreement govern the conditions of two small groups of 
workers, i.e., the passenger attendants employed at the commercial 
wharf and local personnel employed in the servicing and mainten- 
ance of civilian aircraft at the Airport. In a number of other indus- 
trial groups, notably the employees of building contractors, transport 
contractors, the crews of lighters and of amali craft employed in the 
commercial wharf, and the staff of a bottling factory, in all of which 
the labour force is composed predominantly of alien frontier workers, 
the employment conditions currently observed have resulted from 
negotiations between employers or associations of employers and re- 
presentatives of alien workers who were elected for the purpose by 
their fellows. The wage rates in most of these cases are substantially 
similar to those paid to non-resident workers employed by the Official 
Employers and in some cases now exceed these rates. 

Continuing the general trend in private industry towards parity 
with the Official Employers’ rates for non-resident workers, a number 
of private employers increased the wages of their employees in Jan- 
uary to bring them more into line with the new general levels which 
resulted from the recently increased Official Employers’ Rates . 

The Fair Wages Clauses in all contracts granted by any of the 
Official Employers, which involve the employment of workers, oblige 
contractors to maintain, in effect, rates not less favourable than those 
paid by the Official Employers in anticipation of such contracts, as 
well as during their execution, 


Hours of Work 


Industrial workers employed by the Official Employers continued 
throughout the year to work a 44-hour 5-day week, except for a group 
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of some 130 skilled workers recruited by the Admiralty in the United 
Kingdom whose contracts entitle them to current United Kingdom 
dockyard conditions including a 42-hour week. 

A claim for a general 42-hour week which had been under con- 
sideration by the Official Employers for some time was resolved in 
agreement to operate new time schedules which covered a 42-hour 
5-day week as from the first week in January, 1965. 

In private industry, the number of employers who have adopted 
the 44-hour week over 5 or 5} days further increased, although a 
47 to 50-hour week spread over 5} or 6 days is still observed in some 
minor sectors, particularly in the hotel and catering trades, where 
a proportion at least of the time is often inactive. 

The working hours of omnibus drivery and conductors are limited 
by statute to a maximum of 48 in any one week with provision for 
pyeclEne: not exceeding an aggregate of 12 hours in any period of 
14 days, 

The Shop Hours Ordinance limits the number of hours of work 
for young persons employed in shops and warehouses to a weekly 
maximum of 48 hours inclusive of the prescribed minimum meal 
breaks. An order issued under this Ordinance also prescribes closing 
hours for shops which, save for certain exceptions, must be closed to 
the public between 1 and 3 p.m. and after 8 p.m. daily (Fridays 
9 p.m.) except for an early closing day on either Wednesday or Satur- 
day when shops must be closed at 1 p.m. Registered Jewish Shops 
remain closed from sunset on Fridays to sunset on Saturdays when 
they may open until 9 p.m. They also remain closed on Sundays. 
These provisions tend to limit the normal working week of shop 
assistants to a maximum of some 48 hours and in the majority of 
eases the normal working week is, in fact, shorter than this. 


Night Work 


Night work is customary in the bread baking industry and the 
usual continuous shifts are worked in connection with electricity, 
water and other public services. The only regular night work for 
women is in connection with hospital services. The employment of 
women and children at night in industrial undertakings is prohibited 
by the Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Ordin- 
ance. 


Rest Days 


Sunday is generally observed as a rest day in industry and com- 
merce. Ag industrial workers in the service of the Official Employers 
and in a substantial sector of private industrial employment are 
conditioned to a 5-day week, they have 2 weekly rest days on Satur- 
days and Sundays. A 5j-day week is usual in commercial and 
some private industrial employment so that the majority of workers 
in such employment have 1} rest days weekly. 
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Shop assistants are entitled under the Shop Hours Ordinance to 
one half holiday on a week-day in every week. They do not normally 
work on Sundays except in a very small number of establishments 
including petrol filling stations, confectioners, newsagents, sweet 
shops, chemists and shops in theatres and cinemas where, under the 
Ordinance, arrangements must be made for the assistants to be given 
alternate time off and a half holiday on every alternate Sunday. 

In the Road Passenger Transport Industry, the Conditions of 
Employment (Omnibus Drivers & Conductors) Order prescribes ‘one 
whole day off each week’ notified to the workers before the commence- 
ment of that week, which shall not be a day of customary holiday and 
failing such notification shall be a Sunday. 


Holidays 


The Conditions of Employment (Annual & Public Holidays) 
Order, 1958, requires, that with certain exceptions, employees should 
be allowed a minimum annual holiday with pay of one and two-thirds 
working weeks (or less in proportion to the length of service with the 
employer during the preceding calendar year). Provision is made in 
the Order for the payment to a worker, whose employment is ter’ 
minated, of accrued holiday pay to cover any holidays to which he is 
entitled in respect of service in the preceding year which he has not 
taken, and also any holidays for the following year earned by service 
during the current year. The Order also requires employers to grant 
their workers a minimum of six paid public holidays a year. The 
main excepted classes are domestic servants, casually employed dock 
labourers and workers covered by the Official Employers’ Joint In- 
dustrial Council. No contract granting holiday conditions better 
than those prescribed is prejudiced by this Order. This Order was 
under review at the end of the year. Industrial workers. covered by 
the Official Employers’ Joint Industrial Council are allowed a mini- 
mum of eight working days annual holiday at full pay # they are on a 
five-day week and ten days if in a five and a half or six-day week, with 
an additional two days in each case after three years’ service. Five 
of the Official Employers observe 8} days of Public Holiday, whilst 
the sixth, the City Council, observes 9 days. 


Apprenticeship Schemes 


A specially constituted Board of the Official Employers coordinates 
apprenticeship schemes in their various departments and is responsible 
for the recruitment of apprentices for 20 different trades, through 
a common entrance examination and under a common form of inden- 
ture for a five-year period of apprenticeship. In addition to prac- 
tical and theoretical training at their various workplaces, all appren- 
tices receive technical education at the Cibraltar Technical and 
Dockyard School which is run jointly by the Admiralty and the 
Government. 
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Twenty-eight apprentices were engaged under this Scheme dur- 
ing 1964 and there was a total of 160 apprentices under training at 
the end of the year. 

A private marine engineering firm, one of the leading garages 
and a firm of electrical contractors also have systems of indentured 
apprenticeship. 

There is also a number of unindentured boy learners employed in 
the building contracting industry. 

A greater intake of juveniles into employment is now evident as 
a result of the unusually high number of births which followed the 
post-war repatriation in 1945. 


Cost of Living 


The official index of retail prices is based upon the average house- 
hold expenditure budget of a family group comprising a man, wife 
and one child (shown by the population statistics of 1951 to be the 
average family) living on an income of approxmately £6.0.5d. per 
week, this being the average wage at the base date in January, 1954. 
The index covers 256 items grouped and weighted as follows: 


Group Proportion of total family 

expenditure at base date 
1, Foodstuffs ... oo waa ie S38 589 
2. Clothing... ots a we ee 083 
8. Fuel, Light & Water ... es wee 058 
4. Rent on aa was ons foe 060 
5. Household Durable Goods Montes? 017 
6. Miscellaneous Goods... an wee 028 
7, Services... des eee we ee 107 
8. Drink & Tobacco ae se i 058 
1,000 


The Index of Retail Prices covering all these groups and sepa- 
rate indices for each group are compiled and published quarterly in 
January, April, July and October, except for the foodstuffs group 
which is compiled and published monthly. 

The Index of Retail Prices reached a new high level in October, 
1964 at 133.35, but was fairly stable at an average of 132.32 between 
this peak and the lowest level for the year of 131.41 in July. This 
compared with all average level of 128.60 for 1963 within limits of 
130,07 in April and 127.4 in July. The Group Index for Foodstuffs 
averaged 128.39 for the year, the highest level occurring in December 
with 133.75 and the lowest in May at 123.43. In 1968, the average 
for this group was 125.29 with the highest level 131.84 in February 
and the lowest 121.71 in October. 

The principal factors in the rise as compared with 1963 were 
the increased market price of beef, fowl. fish, milk, butter, eggs, coffee, 
potatoes, rice and seasonal vegetables. However, there was an appre- 
ciable decrease in the price of sugar. 
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The table below shows the index figures for each of the groups 
which compose the Official Index of Retail Prices and also the level 
of the general index during 1964. 

The Cost of Living Index Advisory Committee conducted a 
Household Budget Survey during 1964, with a view to bringing the 
structure of the Index up to date. 

This was carried out in four fortnightly periods at roughly quar- 
terly intervals, The results are now being evaluated with a view to 
a revision of the weighing basis of the Official Index of Retail Prices. 
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Safety, Health and Welfare 


A Factories Ordinance, based substantially on the United King- 
dom Factories Acts, lays down standards similar to those in the 
United Kingdom. There are seven sets of regulations covering first 
aid, electricity, woodworking machinery, aerated water manufacture, 
building operations, works of engineering construction and the pre- 
scription of the requisite forms of records, certificates, ete. There is 
a continued increase in the standards of compliance. There were no 
fatal accidents reportable under the Factories Ordinance during the 
year. 


Trade Unions 


The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance (Cap. 128 of 
the Laws) requires all associations of employers or workers which 
fall within the definition of a trade union to be registered. To qua- 
lify for registration the constitutfon and rules of any association of 
workers or employers must contain stipulated provisions which gener- 
ally conform with United Kingdom practice. The Director of Labour 
and Social Security is the Registrar appointed to administer the 
Ordinance. One new union of workers was registered during 1964, 
but another was de-registered. Three new unions of employers were 
registered during the year, bringing the total to twelve Employers’ 
Associations with a total membership of 364 There were 16 Unions 
of workers with an aggregate membership of 3,734. This represents 
approximately 60% of the resident employed population. 

Ten of these Unions are branches of entities with Head Offices in 
the United Kingdom. and are affiliated through their parent bodies 
to the United Kingdom Trade Union Congress and in most cases to 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The organ- 
isation of the remaining six unions conforms to the United Kingdom 
pattern. 

Ten unions representing some 70% of the total trade union mem- 
bership are associated in the Gibraltar Trades Council which is re- 
cognised by the United Kingdom Trade Union Congress. 

The Police Ordinance provides for the formation of a Police 
Association, the members of which shall all be officers below the rank 
of Deputy Commissioner. The objects of the Association are to enable 
Police Officers to consider, and bring to the notice of the Commis- 
sioner, matters affecting the welfare and efficiency of the Force, other 
than questions of discipline or promotions affecting individuals. The 
Ordinance prohibits the Association from becoming associated with any 
person or body outside the Force and also prohibits Police Officers 
from becoming members of any other trade union, 


Joint Consultation 


The policy of Government is to encourage consultation between 
employers and their employees on matters concerning their employ- 
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ment and, as far as conditions permit, to foster joint industrial ma- 
chinery to determine wages and other conditions of employment. 
Statutory wage fixing machinery, which exists under the provisions 
of the Regulation of Wages and Conditions of Employment Ordin- 
ance, is only invoked when it is evident that adequate standards can- 
not be maintained by the normal methods of free negotiation owing 
to the absence of employers’ and workers’ organisations, 

In addition to the Official Employers’ Joint Industrial Council 
previously mentioned, which regulates the conditions of service of a 
majority of industrial grade workers in the labour force, the condi- 
tions of service of salaried workers in the service of the Gibraltar 
Government and the City Council are regulated by Whitley-type 
Councils. 

The Service Departments and several of the Departments of 
Government also have Whitley Committees or Co-ordination Com- 
mittees but these have functions which are essentially departmental. 

The powers of enquiry, formal conciliation and arbitration in 
trade disputes prescribed by Section 4(1) of the Trade Disputes 
(Conciliation and Arbitration) Ordinance were not invoked during 
the year. 


Employment Policy 


It is the policy of Government to ensure priority of opportunity 
for employment to Gibraltarians. To achieve this in a territory as 
small as Gibraltar, it has been necessary to restrict the right of entry 
and residence in Gibraltar for the purpose of employment to holders 
of permits issued by the Director of Labour & Social Security under 
the control of Employment Ordinance. Such permits are not issued 
unless there are no suitable Gibraltarian workers available and wi! 
ing to take up the employment. The policy is carriéd out by the 
Central Employment Exchange and complements its normal service 
of ‘placing people in employment. 

A Youth Employment Service operated by the Education De- 
partment throughout the year maintained close liaison with the Cen- 
tral Employment Exchange on employment matters. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


Revenue continued to benefit from a high level of trade. This was 
reflected in the yield from income tax and customs duties both of 
which exceeded expectations. It did not become necessary therefore 
to raise additional revenue during the year. 

At the end of the year Government was preparing a scheme to 
attract shipping to register in Gibraltar, by granting income tax 
concessions in respect of profits from their operation and ownership, 
as well as estate duty concessions in respect of shares in the com- 
panies which own them, to the extent of the value of the ships and 
certain other assets of the companies. The Merchant Shipping 
(Taxation and Concessions) Ordinance giving effect to this scheme 
was enacted early in 1965. 

Import duties produced £779,000, Income Tax £292,000, Estate 
Duties £35,000, and Licences £45,000, while the Government Bonded 
Stores yielded £40,000 and the Crane Service for the landing of cargo 
at Waterport Wharf £6,000. A substantial portion of the export 
trade in dutiable articles was conducted from the private bonded 
stores at Waterport. 

The Government Lottery which held 52 draws with a gross in- 
come of £710,000 and expenditure of £550.000 yielded a net revenue 
of £160,000. 

Import and export licensing, trade licensing and exchange con- 
trol continued to be administered by the Revenue Department 
throughout the year in addition to its ordinary Treasury functions. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for the year totalled £2,086,556 exceeding the estimate 
by £118,186. The main factors contributing to the surplus were in- 
creases under Income Tax £52,850, Estate Duty £10,651 and Note 
Security Fund (surplus) £22,945. 

Expenditure amounted to £2,407,298 made up as follows :— 


Recurrent  ........ccscsessseseeeeeseenee £1,913,208 
Contribution to 
Improvement and Development 
PRON) on ceccccisscivasssateverenecstoss 494,000 
£2,407.298 


representing an increase of £503,932 on the original estimate. Public 
Debt Charges amounted to £144,015. 
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Revenue 


1963 1964 
I. Customs... 787,785 791.610 i 
Il. Port, Harbour and Wharf Dues.. 50°418 sesis | 
Ill. Licences, Excise and Internal 
Revenue not otherwise classified... 373,288 396,519 ! 
IV. Fees of Court or Office, Payments 
for Specific Services and Reim- 
bursements in Aid ... ... wo 233,295 248,699 
V. Post Office and Telegraph deeagess 99,474 106,529 
VI. Rents of Government Property . 160,448 166 242 
VIT. Interests ... e. cee see ee nee 76,666 76,703 
VIII. Lottery Soa aaa eee gees 147,450 160,622 
IX. Miscellaneous Receipts waar case 69,450 77,204 
X. Repayment of Loans by pec 
Bodies aed se ae 5,580 5,580 
XI. Other Development } Revenue Jes 159,201 _— 
XII. Land Sales ae hye 8,500 _ 
£2,171,555 £2,086,556 y 
Expenditure 
Social Services (including HebouRine and 
Town Planning) uD aden Seavey 982.800 797,800 H 
Public Works ... we ee ee tee tee tee 341,100 344,300 
Administration Sash wsstep Aesdebyeuse rece bees 76,000 81,300 
Justice, Law and Order ... ... 1. oe 177,200 201,000 
Public Services (revenue earning) ... ... 191,800 186,900 { 
Pensions ees ae, sees “Sdde vase Cbenit aes 104,700 93,600 
Miscellaneous sad rane es 180,000 208,400 ‘ 
Ordinary Contribution “to! “Improvement. 
and Development Fund ... ... 1.0 we _ 494,000 A 
£2,008, 600 £2,407 300 


Expenditure of a capital nature is financed through the Improve- | 
ne and Development Fund. During the year 1964 the Fund re- 
ceived:— 


Transfers from General Revenue Balance and _ current 


revenue ... Caco esa ane £494,000 
Transfers from Housing and “Loan Fund. “Accounts o3 98,796 
Receipts from Commonwealth Development and Welfare 

Funds os 34,7: 
Loan from the Commonwealth Development. ‘Corporation... 20,000 
Contribution from the Ministry of Defence towards cost of 

a housing block for the Police - = : 23,944 
Issue of Government debentures one 15 225 
Proceeds of land sales ... ne, Wise wastes Uses) cas on 8,010 
Interest on investments hon Sloe saab eked saver a oatente sete 6,210 
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The expenditure met out of the Fund was as follows :— 


Housing... a0), agds conn, teidas fos" Nva> (Suds clits Jaseh Site £200,478 
Port Development axe Pasa cee wnek nceomaus” aking Tee 3,966 
Schools wee 13,100 
Air Terminal. Building eee 24,202 
Land _ purchases os 3,551 
City Council-—grant- in-aid for roads” San eee. mae 12.500 
Charges in value of investments... 0. cee cee cee nee 3,463 

£261,260 


Assets and Liabilities 


The following is a summary of the balance sheet as at 31st Dec- 
ember, 1964: 


Liabilities 

Remittances Between Chests £ 2.1.9 
Deposits ~ 117,219. 4. 2 
Special Funds |. 4,069,226. 6. 8 
Improvement & Development Fund aes 577,186.15.10 
General Revenue Balance aes 731,558. 9.10 
Drafts & Remittanecs 39,975. 0. 0 

£5,535,165.18. 3 


Assets 


Cash £ 14,712. 3. 8 
Joint Consolidated Fund - 607,000. 0. 0 
Investments ite ten saver cece aseh vere Beeb 4 875,128. 0. 1 
Advances Wantddes cnsdeca te den Eadaph-ab eh decin feu eieo wakes 38,330.14. 6 

£5,536,165,18. 3 


Public Debt 


The Public Debt of Gibraltar at the end of the year consisted of 
the following : 


3 % Debenture Loan 1967/72 . £1,000,000 
5 9% Debenture Loan 1967/72 250,000 
31% Debenture Loan 1970/75 400,000 
6 % Debenture Loan 1981/86... .. 270,000 
6 % Debenture Loan (C.C.E.U.) 1971/82. “300,000 

Balance of Interest Free Loan of £250,000 from Colonial 
Development and Welfare Funds ... 62,500 

Loan from Commonwealth Development Corporation” (cD. 
& W. Scheme D.5784—Housing) . aes 20,000 
£2.302,500 
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In addition there was an outstanding balance of the war-time 
interest-free loan of £108.10.0. at the end of 1964. 


Main Heads of Taxation 


Taxation is mainly indirect but income tax was introduced in 
1953. The main heads of taxation and the yields in 1964 were: 


Customs. sus see iiesd. cose Rene Weis, “pein eee eee! aden eh ia £791,610 
Estate Duties ...0 00.0... cee cee eee nee ede eesiy cosecace 35,851 
Stamp: Duties? ccs: sec ces cesee esd ees cosas Loves hese ate oso 15,571 
Licences... .e cae nee nue cee tee tee tee cee tee eee 45,188 
Income Tax on. oc. cee cee cee nee ee tee tee nee tee 292,850 


In addition the Gibraltar Government Lottery yielded a profit 
of £160,622. 


Income Tax 


Income Tax is charged on income accruing in, derived from, or 
received in, Gibraltar. The normal basis of assessment is the amount 
of the income of the year preceding the year of tax. 

Personal allowances and reliefs, in force during the year 1962/63 
were :— 


Earned Income Relief—One fifth. Overriding maximum deduc- 
tion £300. 

Persona] allowance—£400. Wife £150. 

Children—£75 each. May be increased to £300 if the child is 
receiving education in the United Kingdom or Ireland and the 
taxpayer is resident in Gibraltar. 

Dependent relatives—£75 each in respect of no more than two 
dependants. 

Person taking charge of a widower’s child—£100. 

Life Insurance, ete—Premiums and contributions payable dur 
ing the year of assessment. Maximum deductions not to exceed 
1/6th of assessable income. Any individual premiums re- 
stricted to 7% of capital sum assured. 

The standard rate of tax is 3/- in the £ and applies without varia- 

tion to companies and bodies of persons. The rates applicable to in- 
dividuals resident in Gibraltar are: 


For every pound of Rate in the £ 
s. d 

First £ 500 of taxable income ... - 6 
Next £ 750 ,, 7 ss 10 
» £1,250 4g, ” 20 
» £1,00 , , ” 3 0 
» £1,000, ,, ” 3 6 
Remainder Mead anwar bos 40 
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Non-resident individuals, unless British subjects, are not entitled 
to reliefs or reduced rates of tax. Non-resident British subjects, if 
in receipt of a pension derived from Gibraltar. are treated as if re- 
sident; in other cases reliefs are restricted. 

The tax payable at various levels of income by residents in Gib- 
raltar is shown in Appendix II. 

Under the Development Aid Ordinance, 1963, profits accruing 
from capital invested on approved schemes of development are grant- 
ed relief from income tax to the extent of the amount of capital in- 
vested in the scheme. At the end of 1964 four schemes had already 
been approved as qualifying for this concession. 


Customs Tariff 


The free port tradition of Gibraltar is still reflected in the re- 
stricted number of items subject to import duty. Preferential rates 
are payable on certain imports of Commonwealth origin while alco- 
holic beverages imported in bulk attract reduced rates. The follow- 
ing are the rates of import duty :— 


Full Preferential 
Rate Rate 
8. d. 8. d. 
Malt Liquors, per gallon ... 17 14 
Motor Spirits, per gallon ... 9 9 
Whisky in casks. per gallon 53:0 51 0 
Whisky in bottles, per gallon 54.0 52 0 
Brandy in caeke, per gallon 35 0 2 0 
Brandy in bottles, per gallo 37 0 27 0 
Rum in casks, per gallon ... 60 0 51 0 
Rum in bottles, per gallon 62 0 52 0 
Gin and other spirits or strong waters in 
casks. per gallon ‘ 60 0 51 0 
Gin in bottles, per gallon 6 0 52 0 
Liqueurs or Cordials, per gallon 62 0 52 0 
Perfumed Spirits ro 
ad valorem ad valorem 
Cigarettes, per Ib. ........ccceeeeeeeeeeeee 14 6 140 
Other Manufactured Tobacco, per Ib. ... 10 4 9 8 
Unmanufactured Tobacco, per Ib. ......... 10 9 
Wines, per gallon 
(a) Still 
(i) in bottles oo... eeeeeeeeeee 10 6 4 6 
(ii) in casks or other containers ... 3.4 1 
(b) Sparkling  ......c..ceeceessesecceeeeeeeee 18 0 8 0 
Coffee 
(a) Raw, per Ib. 2 2 
(b) Processed, per lb. 3 3 
(c) Soluble, per 3 Ib. tin 1 1 


In addition there is an export tax on fuel oi] of 1/4d, a ton. 
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Mechanical Lighters and Spare parts 

Motor Vehicles, accessories and Spare parts 

Photographic Cameras and Cinematographic 
Projectors 

Radio and Wireless Apparatus and Radiograms 

Razor Blades 819% ad valorem 

Watches and Clocks 

Sound Recorders, Sound Reproducers and recording 
media but excluding gramophones and_ record 
players 

Binoculars and telescopes 


Fountain Pens including Ball Point Pens 23% ad valorem 


The following rates of drawback are payable on goods which are 
warehoused in a Government store and subsequently exported from 
Gibraltar :— 


If Full or 
Goods Preferential 
Duty Paid 
The difference between 
the amount paid and 
1%, ‘ad valorem’ 


Manufactured Cigarettes 


Motor Vehicles, excluding accessories and spare 

DATES: lS yessacdiscevsacedtcadsesciedss chctheaasevvociiccdeonces 44% ‘ad valorem’ 
Radio receiving sets and radio transmitting sets and 

component and fashioned parts thereof . 


41% ‘ad valorem’ 
Watches and clocks 


. 74% ‘ad valorem’ 


Stamp Duties 


Stamp duties are chargeable under the Stamp Duties Ordinance, 
the provisions of which follow closely the Stamp Act, 1961, and the 
first schedule thereto, the rates being the same as those in force in 
Britain. The bulk of the revenue from stamp duties in Gibraltar 
is derived from transactions in real property. 


Estate Duty 


This duty is levied on a sliding seale ranging from 1% of the 
value of an estate valued at between £2,000 and £3,000 and 334%: of 
an estate exceeding £400,000 in value. Estates the value of which 
does not exceed £2,000 are exempt. 
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Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Currency 


The legal tender of the territory consists of Gibraltar Govern- 
ment currency notes of £5, £1 and 10/- denominations and silver, 
copper and cupro-nickel coinage. The note circulation stood at 
£1,477,446.10.0d. on the 31st December, 1964. 


Banking 
The following banks operate in Gibraltar: 


Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
Societe Centrale de Banque 
Galliano’s Bank 
Mediterranean Bank Ltd. 


The deposits in the Government Post Office Savings Bank stood 
at £1,254,480. 


The operation of exchange control continues to demand the close 
attention of the Treasury. 


Bank Rates 
Telegraphic Transfers: Cost of telegram plus 2% of value 
Mail Transfers: Cost of pustuge plus 4% of value 
Demand Transfers: Kirst £10 1, Od. (minimum) 
£10-£30 1. 6d. 
Over £30 4% 


Chapter 5: Commerce 
IMPORTS 


The value of imports (excluding fuels) during 1964 amounted to 
£10,793,292 divided into £7,898,873 Manufactured Goods and 
£2,984,419 Foodstuffs. Britain and the Commonwealth provide the 
bulk of these imports; other sources of supply include France, Spain, 
Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, Western Germany: Japan and the U.S.A. 

Most goods may now be imported under Open General Licence, 
Specific Import Licences are, however, required for a few items of 
essential foodstuffs as well as for gold, jewellery and petrol. 

Import control has not changed during the year under review 
but it is sufficiently relaxed to allow the importation of a great variety 
of general manufactures and foodstuffs originating principally in the 
sterling area and in the external account countries. 


Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix III. 
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Fresh vegetables, fruit and fish are imported mainly from Spain, 
Morocco and Holland. All imports whether under Specific Import 
Licence or under Open General Licence have to be reported on arrival. 


EXPORTS* 


Exports of goods of local origin are negligible but there is a 
flourishing entrepét trade. 

The continued development of the port facilities is reflected in 
the increase in ‘‘invisible exports” by way of supplies to visiting 
ships. Other outlets for re-exports of this nature are provided by 
the requirements of the Armed Forces and civilian and military 
aircrafts, as well as the alien daily labour force which is permitted 
by the Spanish authorities to spend part of their wages in Gibraltar. 

The growth of tourism and the large number of sightseers and 
visitors coming to Gibraltar by air, land and sea have contributed 
substantially to the commercial activities of the year and afforded 
a further proof of Gibraltar’s increasing popularity as an interna- 
tional shopping centre. 


Chapter 6: Production 


There are a number of relatively small industrial concerns en- 
gaged in tobacco and coffee processing and bottling of beer, mineral 
waters, ete., mainly for local consumption. Others engaged in meat 
canning and in the manufacture of cotton textile goods, produced 
mainly for export. A small but important commercial ship-repair 
yard adds to the attractions of the Port. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
History : 

Education in Gibraltar was originally conducted mainly by the 
Roman Catholic Church. There were, however, several private ven- 
tures. As early as 1820 we find Mr. A. M. Messiah’s Academy in Gov- 
ernor’s Parade giving evening instruction in various subjects and Mr. 
Wimberley’s Academy in 1826 where full time instruction was given 
in English, Latin, Spanish, French, Italian, Geography, Logie, Geo- 
metry and Navigation. 


“Detailed statistics of re-exporta are contained in Appendix IV. 
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The first attempt at organized education came with the founding 
of the Gibraltar Public School in 1832. This wag controlled by a com- 
mittee of which the Governor was chairman and was supported by 
public subscription plus small individual fees. Eight years later the 
school had an enrolment of 187 and its non-denominational character 
can be seen from the fact that of the boys attending 75 were Roman 
Catholic, 17 Protestant and 11 Hebrew while of the girls there were 
50 Roman Catholic, 15 Protestant and 19 Hebrew. 

At the meeting in this year the Governor (H.E. Sir Alexander 
Woodford) said that he appreciated the difficulties which were gener- 
ally opposed to bringing a girls’ school to the same degree of perfec- 
tion as that of which a boys’ school was capable. This resistance to 
the formal education of girls continued for some time. 

By 1880 the demand for education was considerable and in addi- 
tion to the Publie School, the Christian Brothers, two Loreto Schools 
and the Chureh of England School there were five others on the re- 
gister run by the Royal Artillery, the Royal Engineers and the Rifle 
Brigade together with the Gibraltar College and Mr. Saure’s School. 

The Public School by now had a total attendance of 256 of whom 
113 were girls. Loreto Institute was in Gavino's Building and there 
was also a school at the Europa Main Road Convent. 

It is interesting to note that in 1880 Lady Napier of Magdala pre- 
sented prizes to the Royal Engineers School awarded by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for the best painting or 
drawing illustrating kindness to animals. The Society awards prizes 
annually to the present time. 

At the beginning of this century there were many schools in 
which the medium of instruction was Spanish although the Sacred 
Heart School, Loreto Schools and the Church of England Schools used 
English and there was also an English School in City Mill Lane. 

Physical education and music formed part of the curriculum at 
this time and in 1902 the Royal College of music examinations, and 
those of the Royal Academy, in theory and in practice were held in 
the Ballroom of The Convent by an examiner specially brought out 
from London. 

During this year also the Vicar Apostolic witnessed a display of 
Physical Drill at the Sacred Heart School and the boys of Castle Road 
School gave a display of Musical Drill followed by glee singing at the 
Garrison Assembly Rooms. 

Early in the century the Loreto Order of Nuns and the Christian 
Brothers directed and controlled both the primary and secondary 
schools on behalf of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Gibraltar. Two 
Grammar Schools, one for boys and one for girls, were conducted by 
these Orders on a fee paying basis and presented a small number of 
pupils for the University of Cambridge School Leaving Certificate. 
Entrance to the schools was based as much on the ability to meet the 
fees as on academic attainment and the taking of examinations was 
second in importance to the social standing obtained by being pupils 
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of these two schools. They still stand high in public esteem in this 
respect but are also well regarded for their educational results. 

After the first world war the number of pupils continued to in- 
crease and by 1937 there were 2,900 enrolled in the schools with an 
average attendance of 2,300. An inspection report at the time shows 
that the majority of the assistant teachers were educationally only at 
the level of their senior pupils and had no qualifications for teaching. 
There was, however, ‘‘at least one male assistance who had passed the 
Senior Cambridge Examination.’’ The total expenditure on educa- 
tion during the year was £11,309 or about 5.5% of the revenue. 

The salaries paid were not sufficient to attract good material, men 
assistants being paid £76 per annum and women £60. Moreover, con- 
ditions were arduous. Sacred Heart School had four classes of over 
50 boys, Lourdes had three classes of 60 and one of 94, St. Mary’s In- 
fants’ School had 428 children in ten classes for which there were only 
three classrooms and ten teachers including the Headmistress. 

During the last war, the Governor, Lieutenant-General Sir Frank 
Noel Mack'arlane, K.C.B., D.S.0., M.C., appointed a committee in 
1943 to consider education in Gibraltar and to make a recommenda- 
tion for its improvement. The report of the committee was later 
issued by the Government of Gibraltar under the title “A New Edu- 
cational System for Gibraltar.’”’ In August 1944 Gibraltar faced the 
problem of the return of the women and children after evacuation by 
setting up a Department of Education and with the co-operation of 
the Service Authorities some schools were re-opened in the latter part 
of that year. By the beginning of 1945 considerable progress in re 
organization had taken place and emergency primary schools and a 
mixed grammar school had been opened. In order to place education 
on a proper basis an advisory Board of Education, get up in February 
1945, was entrusted with the task of preparing an Education Ordin- 
ance. In 1949 the Draft of the new Ordinance, which embodied many 
of the recommendations of the MacFarlane Committee, was forwarded 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies for approval. The Ordin- 
ance came into operation in November 1950 but the clause enforcing 
compulsory education was not introduced until the following year. 

Since that time, the Department has been faced with the task of 
finding accommodation and staff for an ever-increasing child popula- 
tion. By the erection of a large new primary school for boys and the 
transfer of a primary school to larger premises it was hoped to meet. 
the situation, but. the continued rise in school population necessitated 
further building and adaptation to meet the increase in the number 
of pupils which amounts to nearly 2,000 since 1950. 


General Organization 

During the first eight months of the year the Member for Edu- 
eation was responsible for initiating the policy for the general pro- 
gress of education in Gibraltar. In this he was advised by the In- 
speetor of Schools and Planning Officer who exerted general executive 
control over the Department under the Gibraltar Education Ordin- 
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ance of 1953. The Member was also Chairman of the Board of Edu- 
cation which is an advisory body with no executive powers. The 
Board is composed of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Gibraltar, the 
Dean of the Anglican Cathedral, the President of the Managing 
Board of the Hebrew Community, the Command Education Officers 
of the Royal Navy: the Army and the Royal Air Force and six mem- 
bers of the public with experience and knowledge of educational 
affairs, three of whom are nominated by the Governor in consultation 
with the Bishop, and three nominated by the Bishop. Under legisla- 
tion introduced in 1963, two new members were appointed one repre- 
senting the Teachers’ Association and the other a Headteacher of one 
of the Secondary Schools nominated by the Bishop. The Board met 
twice during the year. 

In September 1964 as a result of elections held under the new 
constitution, Mrs. W. E. A. Chiappe was given the portfolio of educa- 
tion with full ministerial responsibility for the Department. At the 
same time the title of the office of Inspector of Schools and Planning 
Officer was changed to that of Chief Education Officer. 

Education between the ages of five years and fifteen years is 
eompulsory and provision is made in the Education Ordinance for 
the future extension of the upper age limit, should it become desir- 
able or necessary. In schools provided by the Government, education 
ig free, although the three Services and the Ministry of Public Build- 
ing and Works pay a per capita grant to the Government to help 
defray the expenses of the education of the children of their per- 
sonnel. There are private schools catering for children of varying 
ages on a fee-paying basis. The Government provides education at 
primary and secondary levels and by means of scholarships enables 
those with the necessary academic qualifications to proceed to Uni- 
versities, Technical and Teacher Training Colleges in Britain. There 
are also scholarships from private sources. 

The inspection of schools is carried out by the Chief Education 
Officer but members of the Board of Education are also empowered 
to visit schools and make recommendations to the Chief Education 
Officer. Members have ‘‘adopted” particular schools and visit them 
from time to time. 

The Chief Education Officer is assisted by the Departmental 
Secretary, a Chief Clerk, a Special Grade Clerk, a Stenographer, a 
Typist, three clerks and a Messenger driver. A School Attendance 
Officer deals with cases of habitual absenteeism from school and a 
Youth Employment Officer is responsible for finding employment for 
young people in the age range 15-18 years, 

Only those children whose parents have a right of residence in 
Gibraltar may be admitted to Government Schools. Children whose 
parents reside outside Gibraltar and who have no residential quali- 
fications may be admitted to private schools at the discretion of the 
Headmaster or Headmistress. 

During the year the Cambridge Local Syndidate G.C.E, Exami- 
nations were held twice for the first time, whilst the London Univer- 
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sity G.C.E. Examinations were held for the last time in January. 
Thig reduction of the number of Authorities for which the Depart- 
ment acts as agent has greatly reduced the amount of administrative 
work, 

During the year some alterations were made in the method of 
selecting candidates for Teacher Training and Scholarship Awards. 
The former were selected by a Departmental Board in accordance 
with the instructions of the Public Service Commission. The Govern- 
ment Scholarships were selected by the Public Service Commission 
itself. The Mackintosh Trustees awarded two Scholarships and a 
number of grants. 


Legislation 
No new legislation was enacted during the year. 


Staff 

There are twenty Government Schools in Gibraltar with a tutal 
full-time teaching staff of 192, of whom bv are men and 127 women. 
‘Twenty-eight were recruited trom Uverseas. ighteen of these are 
members of Religious Orders, three were recruited through the UVe- 
partment of Tecnnical Co-operation for Protestant Primary Schools 
seven are attached to the ‘l'echnical and Dockyard School and the 
remaining eleven are non-Gibraltarians recruited locally. 

The policy 1s to staff schools for the time being in accordance 
with the following ratios: Grammar Schools with Vi Forms; 1: 13, 
Secondary Schools 1: 20; Primary Schools 1: 25. These figures give 
a more satisfactory overall staffing ratio than that which 1s considered 
possible in Britain for some years to come, but it must be borne in 
mind that in Britain the teachers are almost all trained whereas in 
Gibraltar the ratio of trained and untrained is 1: 2.1. Also we are 
carrying in our ordinary schools the dull and backward children. 
This necessitates in secondary schools the creation of small special 
groups. In the Technical and Dockyard School there are 7 expatriate 
teachers and 3 Gibraltarians all of whom are qualified. Of the 153 
Gibraltarian Teachers 89 are qualified 6 of them being Graduates. 
In the three private schools there are 32 teachers of whom 15 are 
trained. 

The Teacher Training Unit has completed its first year of opera- 
tion. In all 15 students of whom 4 were men and 11 were women 
undertook the course. At the end of the year these students were 
deemed to have completed the course satisfactorily. and were offered 
a chance to train in Britain. Two women went to Britain in Sep- 
tember, one on a Government Scholarship to Nottingham University 
and the other to a training college. Two women indicated that they 
did not wish to go to Britain for training. Those who remained 
were offered appointments as Unqualified Teachers until such time as 
they went to Britain for training. The appointment of these teachers 
who had had some training as unqualified teachers greatly eased the 


Detailed statistics are contained in Appendixes V. to IX. 
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staffing position in September. Fourteen more student teachers were 
reeruited and a second oné-year course of In-Service Training was 
started. The number of applicants for these posts was again con- 
siderably, more than the number of vacancies and the quality was 
Roo: 

In September 8 women and 6 men went to Britain for training 
and a further 15 were selected to go for training in September 1965. 
In ali we now have 22 men and 18 women in training colleges in 
Britain. There are also a number of young people reading for Uni- 
versity degrees some of whom may eventually join the Department. 
It is hoped that in due course we shall have enough men in training 
to complete our male establishment allowing for a few places per year 
for natural wastage. There should also be a reasonably well balanced 
staff with a fairly adequate range of specialists for every type of 
school and subject. It is not expected that the full benefits of this 
plan will be achieved before September 1967. Students are now 
directed to train for different subjects and age groups and to make 
the staffing more flexible, the men are for the most part being required 
to train in the junior/secondary division. Once again considerable 
difficulties have been experienced in maintaining the staffing of junior 
and secondary schools at satisfactory levels. 

The loss of trained women leaving through marriage and mater- 
nity continues to be a drain on teaching resources. However, some 
of them have returned to the Department after having left on marri- 
age. Three trained men teachers left to seek employment elsewhere. 
Five men and 2 women returned from training in Britain and were 
posted to Schools. 

The Gibraltar Grammar School is staffed by Christian Brothers 
and Gibraltarian lay teachers, all of whom hold either Degrees or 
other recognised qualifications. Similarly, the Loreto High School is 
staffed by nuns of the Loreto Order and Gibraltarian lay teachers, 
alt of whom are qualified. The Headmaster and some of the staff of 
‘ourdes School are Christian Brothers. Al] other schools are staffed 
by Gibraltarian men and women and they are assisted in a number 
of schools by the wives of Services personnel who hold the necessary 
analifications. 


School 


The Government does not provide education below the age of 
five years but there are a number of nursery schools run by private 
individuals on a fee-paying basis. Both English and Spanish are 
used in these schools. The schools are subject to inspection and must 
be registered with the Department. 

There are 20 Government Schools in Gibraltar. Five of these 
are infant schools taking boys and girls from 5 to 8 years of age. 
Seven schools known as Junior Schools catered for children in the 
8 to 11 age groups, three of these having infant departments. The 
3 private schools take children mainly in the age groups as in the 
infant and junior schools. An account of this is given below. 
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With the exception of a few pupils in two private schools second- 
ary education ig provided exclusively by the Government. There are 
two grammar schools, a technical school for boys, a commercial school 
for girls and four secondary schools. There are no mixed secondary 
schools. 


Buildings 

An extra storey at St. Anne’s School has been completed and 
considerable work undertaken at St. Jago’s School to improve facilities 
there. An extra storey on the Grammar School has also been started 
and it ig expected that this will enable the school to develop as a two 
stream grammar school. The Lands and Works Department com- 
pleted an intensive programme of repairs and maintenance to school 
buildings and this Department ig grateful for their help and co-ope- 
ration. . 

The large number of new flats erected in the Glacis area has 
created an immediate problem and serious consideration is being 
given to school facilities in this area. Three new classrooms were 
under construction at St. Anne’s Glacis at the end of the year and 
it is hoped to build 12 more in 1965, It is estimated that eventually 
about 1/5 of the school population of Gibraltar will be living in 
this area. 

A start has also been made on the construction of 11 extra class- 
rooms at St. Anne’s School and sites have been reserved for the con- 
struction of a boys’ secondary school and a girls’ secondary school on 
the Glacis Site. St. Joseph’s Secondary School was transferred to 
the Mackintosh Hall in the centre of the town and St. Joseph’s In- 
fant School transferred to their old premises in Scud Hill. The 
classrooms used at St. Joseph’; Chureh were handed back to the 
diocese and this Department would like to express its thanks to the 
Roman Catholic Church and to Monsignor C. Grech for allowing the 
use of these rooms for so long. We are deeply appreciative. 


Medium of Instruction 

The medium of instruction in all schools is English. Gibraltar 
is, however, a bilingual community and because of this bilingualism 
special consideration must be given to the employment of suitable 
language-teaching techniques. 


Curriculum 


All schools follow syllabuses which are broadly similar to those 
in Britain but there are modifications necessary to meet local con- 
ditions. French and Spanish are taught in Secondary Schools the 
latter being an examination favourite. Until there are more trained 
specialist teachers in schools, syllabus development will not reach the 
standards desired. 

The two grammar schools prepare pupils for the General Certi- 
fieate of Education Examination at Ordinary and Advanced levels. 
The syllabuses and curricula of the schools are, therefore, conditioned 
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by the requirements of these examinations. The Grammar School for 
boys has now been established as a two stream entry school. 

In the Secondary Schools pupils have been prepared and pre- 
sented for the Royal Society of Arts Examinations and for some sub- 
jects in the General Certificate ‘O’ Level. In the boys’ schools a 
number were prepared for the Dockyard Apprenticeship Examina- 
tions and in the girls’ schools for the Commercial School Entrance 
Examination. 

The selection of pupils for transfer from Secondary Schools at 
13+ into grammar schools was carried out by a local arrangement. 
The transfer was made on the results of an intelligence test and 
attainment test together with the Heads’ recommendations, As a 
result of these tests, two transfers were made. 

The two girls’ secondary schools have Domestie Science rooms 
and Cookery and Needlework are taught. The St. Joseph’s Cookery 
Centre is detached from the school and functions at the Rosia School. 
Some revision has been made to the syllabuses and also a new syllabus 
to broaden the scope of Child Welfare has been prepared. Pupils 
in all secondary girls’ schools undergo a course on this subject. 

A Pré-Commercial Course has been introduced into the girls’ 
secondary schools. This has been introduced with the object of giv- 
ing the girls a good secondary education with a commercial bias before 
they enter the Commercial School. In addition to English, French. 
Spanish and Commercial Arithmetic such subjects as Book-keeping, 
Commerce, Commercial Geography and Accounts are taught. The 
girls also begin lessons in Typewriting. In the boys’ schools an 
experimental project in Vocational Guidance has been undertaken. 
During their last year, boys go out in the afternoon and visit fac- 
tories, workshops, hotels and other places of employment. They 
spend about a fortnight in each place and thus opportunity is given 
to them to find out something about conditions of employment and 
see something of the adult world. Their school work in the mornings 
is organised so that it complements the work they are doing outside. 
From the first results we have obtained from this experiment, it 
would appear that the project has considerable possibilities. 

The Heads of all secondary schools, Grammar, Technical and 
others, were entertained by the Admiral Superintendent in his office 
and a discussion took place about the possibilitiés, of employment in 
the Dockyard. 

Considerable efforts are being made by the Heads of the Junior 
schools to broaden the basis of their curriculum. New subjects such 
as general science have been introduced and attention is being given 
to the syllabuses in all other disciplines. The alteration of the 11+ 
Selection Test from the standard Moray House battery of three papers 
to a test based on rank order of merit, the Heads’ recommendations 
and two intelligent tests would appear to have had a very beneficial 
effect on the work in the schools. There is a much more relaxed 
atmosphere and teachers now feel that they can devote their efforts 
to the proper education of their pupils. 
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Libraries, Books and Equipment 

All Grammar and Secondary Schools and some Junior Schools 
have their own libraries. Funds have been voted 7 fee for school 
libraries and an allocation was made to both secondary and primary 
schools. A special allocation however was made to the Grammar 
School to further improve its present collection of books. These faci- 
lities are supplemented by the library at the Mackintosh Hall, the 
Gibraltar Lending Library and, in the case of those children whose 
parents are members, the Garrison Library. 

The schools are supplied with text-books and equipment from s 
vote allotted for this purpose which is allocated on a per capita basis. 
Heads of Schools decide on their own purchases. Special allocations 
for text-books were made by the Department to various schools to 
support inspection reports. The sum made available during 1964 
was £9,500. and in addition funds amounting to £1,500 were made 
available for the purchase of capital equipment. 

There have been visits during the year from representatives of 
text-book publishers. These have been a great assistance to Heads 
of Schools when considering the choice of books for use in their 
schools. 


School Secondary Selection 

The Moray House Secondary Selection Tests were used in order 
to determine the type of secondary education from which a child 
would derive most benefit. The main test, comprising papers in 
English, Arithmetic and Verbal Reasoning (previously called Intel- 
ligence Test) were given at the age of eleven years. On the results 
of this test pupils were placed in grammar, technical or secondary 
schools. 

As in 1963 the papers for the 11 plus were marked by the staff 
of the Education Department of the University of Edinburgh. Al] 
pupils found potentially suitable as a result of this test for the gram- 
mar type of education were given places and over 20% of the rge 
group both for boys and girls were given Grammar School places. 
This is as much if not more than that given by many authorities in 
Britain. 


External Examinations 

The results of the G.C.E. Examinations in the Grammar Schools 
were satisfactory. At ‘A’ Level, 19 boys entered for 44 subjects and 
obtained 23 passes, a 52.3% pass mark. Five girls entered for 5 sub- 
jects and gained 4 passes, an 80% pass mark. The results in the 
secondary schools demonstrated that it was exceptional for a boy tw 
get more than three passes and the median figure was one. 

The Government paid the Examination fees, whally or in part, 
of pupils taking external examinations where family circumstances 
warranted it. The fees on the June examination, 1964, were re 
mitted in full in the case of 57 pupils and in part in the case of zy 
pupils. 
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Technical and Adult Examination 


The Technical and Dockyard School provides. education for about 
110 boys aged eleven to sixteen. The boys are prepared for G.C.E. 
by way of a curriculum which contains Technical Drawing and 
Wood-work together with English, Spanish, Mathematics and Physics. 
A few boys in Form IV take their Dockyard Apprentices’ Examina- 
tion as do other boys from the Secondary Schools. Only exceptionally 
do boys in Form V apply to enter the Dockyard. The majority 
prefer to seek employment elsewhere, generally of a clerical nature. 

The school also gives instruction and training to about 80 Dock- 
yard apprentices in the evenings and on day release. Special atten- 
tion is being given to the building of character and to personality 
development, 

St. David’s Commercial School was moved into the new John 
Mackintosh Hall in April. It provides a two-year course for com- 
mercial and basie subjects and, in addition a one-year course for 
girls who have obtained a certain standard in the G.C.E. The sylla- 
buses of the school have been reviewed and much greater emphasis 
is placed on language efficiency as there seems to be a great demand 
for commercial education in Gibraltar. There is a special demand 
for young women with the right qualities for secretarial jobs. 

There are no vocational schools in Gibraltar and no colleges or 
institutions of higher education. Candidates with the best academic 
record combined with character and personality are selected for 
training in Universities or other centres of higher education in Bri- 
tain. Included among these were two Government Technical Scholars 
who were undergoing training at Technical Colleges in Britain. A 
committee was set up by the Minister of Education at the end of the 
year to advise her on the future of the Technical School. 


Evening Classes 

The Government provides further education at adult level by 
means of evening classes. Courses in English, Shorthand. Typewrit- 
ing and Book-Keeping, are taken for commercial purposes while 
others owe their appeal to the popularity of the subject. Art and 
Pottery are foremost amongst these and during this year, classes in 
Russian and Keep Fit have proved popular too. Since April some 
of the classes were moved into the Mackintosh Hall and as from 
September all evening classes were conducted in that building. 

In all about 300 students were enrolled in 20 classes for the first 
session of the 1964/65 course. Evening Classes are arranged by 
sessions, each session being of 20 lessons with a recess during the 
period of normal school holidays. 

The Mackintosh Hall was completed in March and St. Joseph's 
Secondary school and the Commercial School were accommodated in 
this building which has also become a very popular centre for adult 
education and recreational activities. 
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Scholarships and Teacher Training Awards 


One Government Scholarship tenable in a British University and 
one Technical Scholarship were awarded in September in addition to 
two Mackintosh Scholarships and a number of grants for higher 
education. These will be taken up in September 1965. Further 
discussion is going on with a view to awarding more Scholarships for 
institutions of higher education so that young people who have the 
ability should proceed to Universities and Colleges in Britain. 

Fourteen pupil teachers who had been granted training awards 
went to training colleges in Britain in September. At the same time 
a further fifteen were selected for placing in colleges in September 
1965. This group included both unqualified teachers and student 
teachers from the Teacher Training Unit. In future only students 
who have passed through the Teacher Training Unit will be sent 
for training. 


Staff Development 


One teacher went to the U.S.A. on a Fulbright Teacher Develop- 
ment Scholarship and a Head attended a course in the summer run 
by the British Council on Primary Education. Another Headteacher 
spent some time in Wales studying language teaching problems in 
the schools of two authorities. 


Religious and Moral Welfare 


The Heads of all Religious Orders in Gibraltar pay particular 
attention to the morals and religious welfare of the children. As a 
result of their unsparing efforts there is a very high standard of reli- 
gious observance and a great awareness of moral values in the schools. 

Religious instruction forms part of the school curriculum and is 
given daily by the class teachers. In addition Roman Catholic 
priests, the Hebrew Rabbi, the clergy of the Anglican Cathedral, 
King’s Chapel and other churches visit the schools regularly. 


Medical Care 


The school health service has been functioning throughout the 
year under the direction of the Medical Officer of Health assisted 
by a staff of doctors and three nurses. Five medical ingpection rooms 
have been in use during the year where the school health nurses are 
on duty daily. It is proposed to examine all children at the ages of 
5, 11 and 15 just prior to leaving school for employment. 1348 
children were examined during the year and special cases were re- 
ferred for treatment. 

All children in Infant and Junior Schools receive a third of a 
pint of milk daily. School meals are not provided since on the 
whole distances are such that children ean easily retu:n home during 
the midday break. 
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Inoculation against poliomyelitis is being given to all-those child- 
ren whose parents desire this to be done. The co-operation of the 
Medical Department in carrying out this important immunisation is 
gratefully acknowledged. 


Handicapped Children 

Now that the school health service has been functioning for some- 
time, we are beginning to get some idea of the problem which faces 
us. It is not the policy of the department to provide special schools 
for handicapped children for in a small community such as Gibraltar 
it is considered desirable that they should, as far as possible, go to 
school with other children. However, for certain special cases a 
remedial centre is being planned. 


Youth Employment 

The Youth Employment Exchange has been functioning through- 
out the year under the Youth Employment Officer who has responsi- 
bility for placing in employment all young people between the ages 
of 15 to 18. The Youth Employment Officer visited schools, em- 
ployers and places of employment and is also available to those who 
have left schoo] and have employment problems. He maintains close 
liaison with the Senior Labour Officer. During the year there was a 
state of full employment for young people in his sphere of activity. 


Youth Welfare Council 

The Minister of Education is Chairman of the Youth Welfare 
Council and the Youth Employment Officer is the Executive Secre- 
tary. This Council concerns itself with youth activities and the pro- 
blems of youth employment and met several times during the year. 
At the end of the year the building which housed the Labour and 
Social Security Department at Casemates was taken over and is being 
converted by the various youth groups into premises for their own use. 


Private Schools . .. : 

Sixteen Nursery Schools have applied for registration and there 
are three independent unaided schools. There are also institutions 
where evening classes are held. All these schools. charge fees. 

(a) Loreto Convent, Europa—an all-age school for girls con- 
ducted by the Loreto Nuns with a roll of nearly 411 in- 
cluding about 77 boys between the ages of 5 to 8 years, 

(b) Catholic Private School for Boys—a Junior School for boys 
aged 8 to 11 years conducted by the same order of Christian 
Brothers as that which staffs the Grammar School. At pre- 
sent it caters for some 200 pupils but can be extended. 

(e) Brympton (Church of England) Preparatory School—a mixed 
school of about 74 children aged 5 to 13 years which. prepares’ 
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pupils for the Common Entrance Examination to English 
Public Schools. It also presents pupils, whose parents 80 
wish, for the Secondary Selection Test at 11 plus. 


(d) Nursery Schools—these were inspected during the year by 
the Chief Education Officer and the Medical Officer of Health. 
They vary considerably in quality and are conducted mainly 
by unqualified women teachers. A set of regulations for 
administering these schools is under consideration. There 
were 298 children attending Nursery Schools at the end of 
the year. 


(e) Other private Schools—There are a number of other institu- 
tions which give instruction in commercial and other sub- 
jects. Under new legislation they will now be required to 
register if they have more than 5 persons on their roll. 


Attendance 


Education was made compulsory in 1951 and this necessitated the 
employment of a full-time Attendance Officer. There was a 92% 
attendance in 1964 which was very creditable. Convictions were 
obtained against 20 parents who failed to secure the regular attend- 
ance of their children at school. 301 visits to parents were made by 
the School Attendance Officer during the year. 


Expenditure 


The total expenditure on Education for the year 1964 amounted 
to £208,605 which represented an increase of £21,686 compared with 
1963. This total includes £198,822 recurrent expenditure and £9,783 
of a non-recurrent nature. The per capita expenditure was £35.2 
compared with £34 in 1963. The expenditure calculated to include 
capital and non-recurrent expenditure amounted to £51 per head. 


Miscellaneous Information 


(a) During the year schools in Gibraltar were visited by Col. 
Mullin, Deputy Director of Education for the Army. 


(b) The City Fire Brigade have continued to visit all Govern- 
ment Schools to inspect equipment and give advice on fire 
safety. In particular they have made certain recommenda- 
tions about safety in the Loreto High School and St. Ber- 
nard’s School. There was a small fire in one of the schools. 
The cooperation of the City Fire Brigade in carrying out 
this important work is gratefully acknowledged. 

(ec) A eombined school play ‘Coriolanus’ was produced in the 
Mackintosh Hall in May in connection with Shakespeare's 
quarter centenary. It is hoped to make similar productions 
an annual event. 
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(d) The schools have been collecting for Oxfam during the past 
year and a total of £774 has been collected. 


(e) A start has been made at giving lessons by radio and two 
programmes, one on the History of Gibraltar and another 
on commodities, have been produced by one of the heads of 
schools. These have proved successful. The importance of 
wireless and television programme for schools in Gibraltar is. 
fully realised. 


(f) Sir Robert Stanley, former Colonial Secretary, once again 
gave an essay prize for pupils at the Loreto High School. 


(g) The French Consul presented prizes for French in all second- 
ary schools. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Board of Management for the Medical and Health Services 
is responsible to the Government for the administration of all Gov- 
ernment Medical and Health Services, advises the Government on 
matters relating to such services and has. all other powers and duties 
normally appertaining to a Head of Department. 

The Chairman of the Board was, until the month of September, 
the member of Legislative Council associated with the Medical De- 
partment. In September the newly-appointed Minister for Medical 
Services took over the Chairmanship. The ex-officio members of the 
Board are the Medical Administrator, the Medical Officer of Health 
and the Medical Officer in charge Royal Naval Hospital. Six other 
members are appointed by the Governor from persons not being in 
Government employment. One of these six members must hold legal 
qualifications and another must be a woman. 

The Board administers the Medical and Health Services set out 
below, on behalf of the Government and for that purpose exercises 
on behalf of the Government such other functions as may be pre- 
scribed from time to time. 

The Board advises the Government on such general matters re- 
lating to such services as the Board may think fit and on any ques- 
tions referred to them by him relating to such services. 

The Medical and Health Services consist of : hospital services— 
which include maternity, out-patient treatment, hospital aceommoda- 
tion and in-patient treatment, and the reception of persons suffering 
from mental illness or mental defectiveness; specialist. medical treat- 
ment outside Government hospitals, where such treatment is beyond 
the scope of local resources; Child Welfare and School Health Ser- 
vices; domiciliary and out-patient treatment of persons coming un- 
der the scope of the District Medical Service; Port and Airport 
Health service; and such other services as may from time to time 
be instituted. 
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A Health Committee of the Board, on which are represented the 
civilian and Service health authorities, advises the Governor and the 
City Council on matters of public health and on any questions re- 
ferred to them by the Governor or the City Council relating to such 
matters, and secures the co-ordination of medical policy in regard 
to public health. 

A Medical Committee advises the Board on general matters of 
medical policy and medico-administrative problems. 

Among the more important matters discussed by the Board dur- 
ing the year under review were the following: 


(i) The Board appointed a semi-official committee called the 
Blood Transfusion Service Committee to assist in promoting the re- 
eruitment of Blood Donors and to liaise with the medical and hos- 
pital staff. Towards the end of the year the Committee launched a 
campaign with the aid of the press, radio and television under the 
patronage of His Excellency the Governor. The response was ex- 
tremely good and at the end of the year the number of donors Te- 
eruited was very heartening. 


(ii) The preparations for the implementation of a scheme for 
a Domiciliary Service were taken one step further by inviting the 
public to register and when such and other data are collected and 
examined it will then be possible to assess. the scope of the service in 
relation to cost and availability of local resources. 


(iii) The Administrative Instructions regulating the functions 
and responsibilities of the Board of Management for the Medical and 
Health Services were amended in February in order to: 


(a) strengthen the authority of the Medical Administrator in the 
execution of policy decisions taken by the Board; 

(b) re-constitute the composition of the Medical Committee which 
now consists of the full-time and part-time specialists and 
Consultants together with a representative of the Gibraltar 
Branch of the British Medical Association; 

(c) provide for the appointment of a Medical ‘Administrator. ‘dur. 
ing the absence of the substantive holder of the appoint- 
ment; 

(d) do away with the Finance & General Purposes. Committee’ on 

a the grounds that it ‘was not serving any useful purpose; 
‘“(e) appoint Chiefs of Service. 


Mr. L. L. Bromley, F.R.C.S., Surgeon in charge of the Thoracic 
Unit at St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington, visited Gibraltar on five 
oceasions and performed a number of operations for lung and heart 
conditions, 

Mr. R. Beare, F.R.C.S., Consultant in Plastic Surgery, also of 
St. Mary’s Hospital, paid two visits to Gibraltar and carried out a 
number of operations, 
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The training of nurses continued as on previous years under the 
direction of Mr. R. Durell, S.R.N., S.T.D. 

One nurse was sent for training in Britain. Four other Gib- 
raltarian nurses completed their training during the year: one ob- 
tained the S.R.N., S.U.M. diplomas, two obtained the S.R.N. diploma 
and one obtained the S.R.N., R.M.N. diplomas but stayed in London 
to undertake a six months’ Operating Theatre course. 

The preventive side of medicine continues to be shared with the 
City Council, who are responsible for public health. Good liaison 
with the Council is maintained. 

A considerable amount of health education is undertaken as part 
of the normal duties of Medical Onticers and Health Visitors. The 
Schools devote part of the curriculum in the school-living classes to 
health education and the Paediatrician in charge of the Child Wel- 
fare Clinies gives lectures on mothercraft. 

The School Health Service continued working satisfactorily un- 
der the direction of the Medical Officer of Health who is the Prin- 
cipal School Medical Officer. This Service has been drawn up on the 
lines of the one obtaining in Britain since the implementation of the 
Edueation Act, 1944. A School Health Service Committee co-ordin- 
ates the responsibilities attached to the Education and Medical De- 
partments. Children found to be in need of medical treatment are 
referred to a Special Sick Children Clinic at St. Bernard's Hospital 
or to their own doctors. 

The Child Welfare Clinics under the direction of the Puedia- 
trician assisted by Health Visitors were held regularly at the Child 
Welfare Ventre. At two of the Clinics held in this Centre advice on 
infant and child welfare was given by the Paediatrician. Children 
who required treatment were referred to the Out-Patient clinics at 
St. Bernard’s Hospital. 

A Health Visitor and a team of Assistant Health Visitors carry 
out home visiting and liaison is maintained with the Maternity De- 
partment of St. Bernard’ Hospital. 

A scheme for the immunisation of children, which will centralise 
the various departments responsible for vaccination and immuniza- 
tion under the Medical Officer of Health and which was drawn up 
by the latter at the request of the Board of Management, was approv- 
ed by the Government and the City Council. 

The Government is responsible for the observance of interna- 
tional agreements in relation to International Sanitary Conventions. 
Residents and non-resident civilians of all nationalities are given 
treatment for social diseases free of charge at any time of the day at 
a special clinic in St. Bernard's Hospital. 

The Hospital Services of the territory consist of the following 
institutions: 

(i) St. Bernard’s Hospital, with 110 beds, is essentially avail- 
able for the resident community and the passengers and crews of 
ships and planes calling at Gibraltar, but patients from neighbouring 
districts are given facilities for treatment and hospitalisation. The 
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Hospital provides a comprehensive Out-patient service and In-Patient 
treatment tor acute medical and surgical cases. in addition, it has 
a Maternity Section, and a separate block which accommodates a 
number ot elderly female patients. Don Ward, which had been useu 
for decanting purposes, was converted into a maie and female geria- 
tric ward with a small isolation unit. The conversion of this Ward 
released what was Known as Segregation Ward which will provide 
accommodation in 1965 for the Nurses Training School and nurses’ 
changing and recreation rooms. 


(ii) King George V. Hospital caters for chest and heart dis- 
eases and other medical cases. The hospital has accommodation for 
60 beds. A small proportion of these beds is occupied by tuber- 
culous patients, for whom this Hospital was originally designed. The 
majority of the beds are allotted to cardiac and other medical cases. 

(iii) St. Joseph's Hospital for the treatment of mental diseases 
has accommodation for 60 patients. Electro-convulsion therapy 1s 
available. One Out-Patient Clinic is held once a week at this Hos- 
pital and one at St. Bernard’s Hospital. Occupational therapy pro- 
vides diversional activity for in-patient and selected out-patients. 

(iv) The Infectious Diseases Hospital has accommodation for 
10 beds which, in view of recent advances in vaccinations and immu- 
nisations, ig considered sufficient by modern standards. There were 
no admissions during the year. 


(v) A comprehensive range of medical and surgical equipment 
of the latest design is available in the hospitals above mentioned and 
where highly specialised treatment, e.g., radiotherapy, is beyond the 
scope of local resources arrangements are made to send patients to 
special hospitals in Britain. Kighteen patients were sent to Britain 
during the course of the year: 8 to the Royal Marsden Hospital; 4 
to St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington; one each to the Royal National 
Orthopaedic Hospital, the Nuffield Orthopaedic Centre, the 
Atkinson Morley Hospital, the Radcliffe Infirmary, the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, and Mount Vernon Hospital. 

The John Mackintosh Homes for the Anglican and Jewish Com- 
munities were officially opened in April. As with Mount Alvernia, 
the Mackintosh Home for the Catholic Community opened towards 
the end of 1963, the Distriet Medical Officer provides any medical 
attention required by the residents. 

Diseussions were entered into with local chemists in order to 
draw up a Duty Chemist Scheme with a broader application than the 
one which was in existence and which had broken down owing 
to the pressure of calls placed on the small number of chemists par- 
ticipating in the Scheme. The new Scheme which was under discus- 
sion at the end of the year provided for the participation of all regiy- 
tered chemists on a voluntary basis or, if necessary, by legislation. 

A series of meetings were held in the Ministry of Health in Lon- 
don in July between officials there and a team from Gibraltar to 
discuss aspects related to the building of a new hospital. The team 
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consisted of the Secretary, the Medical Administrator, the Matron 
and an architect from the Gibraltar Lands & Works Department. 
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Doctors 

Matron 

Assistant Matron 

Tutor 

Nursing Sisters 

Male Charge Nurses 

District Nurses 

Health Visitor 

Radiographers 

Physiotherapists 

Midwives, C.M.B., certified (included above) 
Staff Nurses 

Locally Registered Nurses 

Midwives, locally trained 

Dentists _ 
Partially-trained nurses 131 
Public Health Inspectors & Trainees — 
Lab. Technicians & Trainees _— 
Pharmacists 3 
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EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 1964 
Reourrent Capita 
£ 


£ 
Government 267,266 11,600 
Local Authority 34,330 10,730 
HOUSING 


Despite the considerable housing programme commenced in 1945 
on which £5.33 million has been spent the housing shortage is still 
acute. 

The number of housing units, practically all flats, completed 
to date has been 1749 including 136 allocated in 1964. This repre- 
sents 34%' of the housing units available for civil occupation and is 
an indication of what has been achieved. A further 16% is adminis- 
tered by Government comprising pre-war construction and quarters, 
and reverted leases. 

At the end of the year 96 units were under construction while 
394 were planned for 1965. Of these 240 units will be in two sixteen 
storey tower blocks of 120 flats each which will be the tallest buildings 
in Gibraltar. 

The expenditure for the year was just over £200,000 of which 
70% was from local sources while the remainder was shared between 
Colonial Development and Welfare and Colonial Development Cor- 
poration funds. 
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Construction by private enterprises was very little and con- 
sisted mainly of additional storeys to existing buildings or alterations 
to internal layouts to give increased accommodation and improved 
sanitary facilities. 


SOOCLAL SECURITY 


The Social Security System, administered by the Department of 
Labour and Social Security is based on the following enactments : 


(1) The Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance; 

(2) The Social Insurance Ordinance ; 

(3) The Non-Contributory Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance; and 
(4) The Family Allowances Ordinance 

and on the non-statutory Public Assistance Scheme, 


Contributory Schemes 


The Contributory Schemes are contained in the Employment 
Injuries Insurance and the Social Insurance Ordinances. The for- 
mer covers, with some exceptions, all persons engaged in manual 
labour and other workers whose income does not exceed £500. The 
second Ordinance covers, with few exceptions, the same classes of 
workers, and provision is made for persons who cease to be compul- 
sorily insured to become voluntary contributors. Both Ordinances 
are financed from weekly conitributions paid by employers and 
workers, administrative expenses being paid by Government. 

The current rates of contribution from employers and insured 
persons have remained unaltered since the original legislation was 
enacted, although consideration is being given to revision. 

Following the established practice in the United Kingdom, the 
normal method of payment of contributions under the Employment 
Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the Social Insurance Ordinance is 
by means of adhesive insurance stamps fixed to insurance cards. The 
liability for stamping insurance cards is placed on the employer who 
then deducts the worker’s share of the contribution from his wages. 
One stamp is used for collecting contributions under both Ordinances. 
The Post Office authorities undertake the responsibility for the sale 
of insurance stamps. 

Credits for contributions, which count equally as paid contribu- 
tions for certain purposes, are granted during limited periods of 
sickness, unemployment, incapacity due to injury and certain other 
vontingencies. 


Non-Contributory Schemes 


The Non-Contributory Schemes are the Non-Contributory Social 
Insurance Benefit Ordinance, the Family Allowances Ordinance and 
the Scheme of Publie Assistance. All three are financed entirely 
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from the general revenues of Gibraltar and not from any system of 
contribution. 

The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance covers 
British Subjects and persons domiciled in Gibraltar. In addition to 
providing supplementary benefits to those prescribed in the Social 
Insurance Ordinance, it provides for the payment of unemployment 
benefit and transitional retirement pensions. 

The Family Allowances Ordinance and the Public Assistance 
Scheme cover Gibraltarians as defined in the Gibraltarian Status Or- 
dinance who are domiciled in Gibraltar or in the Consular Districts of 
Her Majesty's Vicé-Consulates at La Linea or Algeciras as well as 
non-Gibraltarian British Subjects and others who are in Gibraltar 
provided they satisfy certain special conditions as to residence. 


I — OONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


A — The Employment Injuries Insurance Schemes 


The three main types of benefit paid under the Employment 
Injuries Insurance Ordinance are: 


(1) Injury Benefit; 
(2) Disablement Benefit; and 
(3) Industrial Death Benefit. 


In addition, free medical treatment, for employment injuries and 
occupational diseases, including the provision and renewal of pros- 
thetic appliances, is provided at the Government hospitals. The 
Government hospitals were re-imbursed from the Employment In- 
juries Insurance Fund to the amount of £2,721 during 1964 as com- 
pared with £2,473 during 1963, for treatment to insured persons, 
including the provision of prosthetic appliances. 

Injury Benefit is payable up to a maximum of 182 days to in- 
sured persons who are incapable of work as a result of an industrial 
accident or an occupational disease. The rates of injury benefit vary 
between 42/- a week for a man aged 20 and over and 14/- a week 
for a girl between 15 and 17 years of age. To these rates are added 
flat rates of dependants allowance of 14/- a week for a dependent 
adult, 7/- a week for the first and 4/1 a week for the second de- 
pendent child. 

736 claims were received during the year (including 8 in respect 
of occupational disease) of which 704 were approved. The amount 
paid in respect of injury benefit during the year was £5,863 including 
£40 in respect of occupational disease. 


The following table gives the figures for the last five years: 
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Disablement Benefit depends on the extent of residual physical 
or mental disability resulting from an industrial accident or pre- 
scribed occupational disease assessed by a Medical Board on loss of 
faculty and without regard to occupation or effect on earnings. If 
the degree of disablement is between 1% and 34% inclusive the award 
is by way of a gratuity varying between £12 and £210, if it is between 
35% and 100% a weekly pension is paid during the period taken into 
account by the assessment. The pension varies between 14/- a week 
and 42/- a week in the case of male adults and 8/9 a week and 24/6 
a week in the case of female adults. The basic pension is increased 
where appropriate by a flat rate dependants allowance at the same 
rates as are paid in the case of injury benefit and also in certain 
circumstances when the disabled insured person is receiving approved 
hospital in-patent treatment or, beng totally disabled, requires con- 
stant attendance. If the assessment is for life, or covers a period 
of not less than seven years, the claimant may opt to receive a lump 
sum gratuity varying between £216 and £600 instead of the pension. 

During the year 107 claims to disablement benefit were received 
of which 78 were allowed. 58 claimants received assessment for life. 
The amount paid was £8,494. 


The folowing table gives the figures for the last five years : 


' 


Claims 
———————]| Total Disablement benefit paid 


Industrial Death Benefit is payable by way of pension to the 
widow or dependent incapacitated widower or wholly dependent pa- 
rent of an insured person whose death results from an industrial 
accident or a prescribed occupational disease. This pension is pay- 
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able at the rate of 18/- a week and may be increased by dependants 
allowance payable at the same rateg and in the same way as for injury 
or disablement benefit. The rate per orphan is 12/- a week. Where 
there is no widow (or widower), children or parent there is provision 
for certain other dependants to claim, in which case the benefit is by 
way of pension at 10/- a week or 15/- a week or a gratuity of £65 
according to relationship and degree of dependence on the deceased 
insured person. A claim for Industrial Death Benefit was received 
during 1964 and was allowed. 

Subject to certain conditions a widow may opt to receive a lump 
sum gratuity of £600 instead of the pension but dependants allow- 
ances may not be so commuted. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Employment Injuries 
Insurance Ordinance, other than those dealing with a disablement 
question, are determined by the Director of Labour & Social Security. 
There is a right of appeal to the Employment Injuries Appeals 
Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at 
present the Attorney-General), a member representing the interests 
of employers and a member representing the interests of insured per- 
sons. The number of appeals received during the year was 2 both 
of which were disallowed by the Board. 

The Director of Labour & Social Security is required to submit 
all claims dealing wth a disablement question (ie., whether or not 
there has been a loss of faculty, etc.) to a Medical Board consisting 
of two or more medical practitioners appointed by the Governor, one 
of whom ig the Chairman. There is a right of appeal to a Medical 
Appeals Tribunal against any final assessment but not against a pro- 
visional assessment for less than two years awarded by the Medical 
Board. The Medical Appeals Tribunal consists of a Chairman with 
legal qualifications (at present the Attorney-General) and two medical 
practitioners who are not members of the Medical Board. 

The Medical Appeals Tribunal dealt with 16 appeals received 
during the year, of which 5 were allowed. 

On questions of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal lies 
to the Supreme Court. 


The Employment Injuries Insurance Fund 


The income of the Fund during 1964 was £18,678. The expen- 
diture was £17,371. The accumulated balance at the end of the 
year was £81,785. 


The following table gives the figures for the last five years: 
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Yoar Income Accumulated Balance at 


end of year 
1960 £19,274 | £62,478 
1961 18,392 | 66,053 
1962 19,506 73,904 
1963 16,807 80,088 
1964 18678 | 81,785 


B — The Social Insurance Scheme 
The Social Insurance Ordinance provides for the payment of : 
(1) Old Age Pensions; 
(2) Guardian's Allowances; 
(3) Maternity Benefit; 
(4) Death Grant; and 
(5) Widow’s Benefit. 


Entitlement to benefit depends on the satisfaction of prescribed 
contribution conditions but provision has been made for the payment 
of benefits at reduced rates where the contribution conditions are not 
fully satisfied. 


Old Age Pensions do not become payable until October, 1965. 


Guardian’s Allowance 


Although thig allowance first became payable on the 26th March, 
1956, no claim was received until 1960. It is a payment of 5/- a 
week to the person who takes into his family an orphan child both of 
whose parents or step-parents are dead. Special rules apply to the 
children of divoreed parents, adopted children, illegitimate children, 
and children whose parents cannot be traced. 


Claims may be based upon the contribution record of either 
parent, the conditions being a total of not less than 26 contributions 
paid by the time of the death of the last surviving parent and either 
a minimum of 13 contributions paid or credited during the last com- 
plete contribution year preceding the date of death of the last sur- 
viving parent or an average of at least 13 contrbutions paid or cre- 
dited since that parent’s entry into insurance. 


No claims were made during 1964. The following table gives 
the figures for the last five years: 


* Includes entitlement in respect of awards made in previous years. 


Maternity Benefit is a grant of £6 paid to a woman, qualified either 
through her own or her husband’s insurance, for every child born 
to her. Where twins or a greater number of children are born, £6 is 
paid for each child. During 1964, 844 claims were received, of which 
840 were allowed. 585 of these claims were in respect of alien in- 
sured persons, 12 grants were paid in respect of twins and 24 grants 
were paid at reduced rates because of a deficient contribution record. 
The total amount paid was £5,070. 


The following table gives the figures for the last five years: 


Claims 


Year 4 ae = Amount 
| Received Allowed Fad 
1960 1086 1075 £6,467 
1961 1040 1030 164 
1962 992 983 £5,840 
1963 920 912 £5 
1964 | 844 840 £5,070 


Death Grant is payable to a person who incurs the cost of the funeral 
or other appreciable expenses arising from the death of an insured 
person, or of the wife, widow, husband, widower or child of an insured 
person. The standard grant is at the rate of £15 in the case of the 
death of an adult, £10 for that of a person between 5 and 18 years 
of age and £7.10.0. for that of a child under 5 years old or of a person 
aged over 60 years (5 for women) on the 3rd October, 1955. Re- 
duced rates are also payable in cases in which the claim is based upon 
a deficient contribution record. 

During the year 176 claims were received. Of these 172 were 
allowed, 131 claims being in respect of alien insured persons. The 
total amount paid during the year was £2,061 including 18 grants 
paid at reduced rates because of insufficient contributions. 


The following table gives the figures for the last five years: 
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Widow's Benefit is payable to the widow of a deceased insured per- 
son who has paid at least 250 contributions and has paid or has been 
credited with an annual average of 45 contributions since entry into 
insurance. Contributions paid to the Employment Injuries Insur 
ance Scheme prior to the inception of the Social Insurance Scheme 
count up to a maximun of 100. A reduced rate of pension is payable 
if the yearly average is not less than 13 or if the total contributions 
are less than 250 but more than 150. There are three kinds of 
widow’s benefit but only one kind of benefit is payable at any one 
time, as follows : 


(a) Widow’s Allowance is payable for the first 13 weeks of 
widowhood at the standard rate of 24/- per week with in- 
creases of 5/- per week for each child up to a maximum of 
4 children ; 

(b) Widowed Mother's Allowance is payable to a widow left with 
a dependent child when she finishes drawing her widow’s 
allowance. The standard rate is 12/- a week with increases 
of 2/6 per week for each dependent child to a maximum of 
4 children; and 

(c) Widow’s Pension is payable on certain qualifying conditions 
on termination of widow’s allowance or widowed mother’s 
allowance. The standard rate is 12/- a week. 


During the year 72 claims were received of which 70 were allow- 
ed. 42 claims were in respect of alien insured persons. The total 
amount paid during the year, including benefits in respect of claims 
approved in previous years, was £10,518. 15 persons were paid at 
reduced rates because of insufficient contributions. 


The following table gives the figures for the past five years : 


Claims Amount. Paid 


Year - : (including pensions 
Received | Allowed previous years) 

1960 61 { 57 £3, 065 

1961 46 40 £4,192 

1962 74 A 74 £5974 

1963 67 64 £8,593 

1964 72 70 £10,518 
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Determination of Claims and Questions 

All claims and questions arising under the Social Insurance Or- 
dinance are determined by the Director of Labour & Social Security. 
There is a right of appeal to the Social Insurance Appeals Board 
which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at present the 
Attorney-General), a member representing the interests of employers 
and a member representing the interests of insured persons. Nine 
appeals were received during the year, of which two were allowed. 

On a question of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal from 
the Board’s decision lies to the Supreme Court. 


The Social Insurance Fund 


The income from contributions to the Fund during 1964 was 
£89,106. The expenditure was £17,692 and the accumulated balance 
at the end of the year was £880,226. 


The following table shows the position for the last five years: 


Year Income Accumulated Belance 
1960 £89,552 £461,281 

1061 86,767 ¥ 

1962 91,510 701,885 
1963 80,361 807,928 

1964 £89,106 226 


Advisory Committees 

There are provisions for the constitution of Advisory Commit- 
tees both under the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and 
the Social Insurance Ordinance. As in each case the purpose of the 
Committee is expressed as ‘‘to give advice and assistance to the Dir 
ector in connection with the discharge of his functions under the 
Ordinance and to perform any other duties allotted to them” the same 
persons constitute both Committees so as to combine their work and 
thus avoid unnecessary duplication. 

The Employment Injuries Insurance Advisory Committee: and 
the Social Insurance Advisory Committee were appointed under an 
independent Chairman on the 15th March, 1960. 


Inspections 

The number of establishments visited was 117 and the total num- 
ber of insurance cards inspected was 3,585. The figures for 1963 
were 146 and 3,473 respectively. Domestic servants are not included 
in these figures. 


Prosecutions 
No legal proceedings were instituted during the year. 
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It — NON-CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


A —The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Ordinance 


This Ordinance applies to all persons who are ‘insured persons’ 
under the Social Insurance Ordinance, and to their wives or widows 
if they are either British Subjects or other persons domiciled in Gib- 
raltar. 

The benefits payable under this Ordinance are : 


(1) Transitional Retirement Pension; 

(2) Unemployment Benefit; and 

(3) Supplements to certain benefits paid under the Social Insurance 
Ordinance. 


Transitional Retirement Pensions first became payable on the 3rd 
October, 1960. The basic conditions for entitlement to a retirement 
pension are: 


(1) The claimant must have attained the age of 65 years (60 in the 
ease of a woman); 

(2) The Claimant must have been over the age of 55 years (50 in the 
case of a woman) on the 3rd October, 1955; 

(3) The claimant must have retired from regular employment; 

(4) The claimant must not be entitled to an Old Age Pension under 
the Social Insurance Ordinance ; and 

(5) The claimant must have a satisfactory employment record (i.e., 
an average of 40 weeks a year since the beginning of 1953). 


The weekly rate of retirement pension is 20/- with increases of 
12/- a week for a wife under 60 years of age. A married woman or 
widow over 60 years of age may be entitled to a pension based on the 
satisfactory employment record of her husband or late husband. The 
rate of pension in such cases is 12/-a week for a married woman and 
20/- a week for a widow. There are increases at the rate of 5/- a 
week for each child to a maximum of 4 children. 

During the year 65 claims were received of which 60 were allow- 
ed. The total amount paid was £13,213. 

The following table gives the position since the benefit became 
payable : 


| Claims Amount Paid (including 
Year | pensions awarded in 
| No. Received No. Allowed previous years) 
! -|_——- 5 —— — aes — preanis i Sob. 
3.10.60- | 
31.12.60 167 107 £1,067 
1961 58 56 4, 
1962 | 62 69 8,806 
1963 | 14 72 11.8038 
1964 | 65 60 18,213 


Unemployment Benefit is a weekly payment for a period not ex- 
ceeding 78 days (Sundays excluded) made to any person to whom the 
Non-Contributory Scheme applies who is unemployed, capable of work 
and available to take work if offered. The benefit is not payable to 
male persons over 65 years or female persons over 60. 

There are no contribution conditions but applicants must satisfy 
the dolloving prescribed conditions as to satisfactory employment 
record : 


(1) during the 52 weeks immediately preceding the week in which 
the claim is made he was in insurable employment for not less 
than 30 weeks; or 

(2) his yearly average of weeks of insurable employment is not less 
than 30. 


The standard weekly rate is 24/- with an increase of 16/- a week 
for any one adult dependant and 5/- a week for each dependent child 
up to a maximum of four children. Lower weekly rates are payable 
to claimants without dependants who are either married women or 
persons under the age of 20 years. 

During the year 288 claims were received of which 257 were 
approved. The average duration of these claimg was 19 days and 
the amount paid was £1,401. The following table gives the position 
for tbe last five years: 


' 

i 
Year No. received | No. allowed | 
1960 268 250 | 
1961 $22 290 
1962 423 387 
1963 
1964 


Supplements to Social Insurance Benefits 


These are weekly payments paid to persons to whom the Non- 
Contributory Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance applies and the 
money to pay for these supplements comes from the General Reve- 
nues of Gibraltar. : 

In 1964, supplementary benefits under this Scheme were granted 
in respect of 29 claims to widows’ benefit. The total expenditure 
was £3,832 which included supplementation in respect of claims ap- 
proved in the previous years. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


The machinery for decisions and appeals set up under the Social 
Insurance Ordinance is also used for the Non-Contributory Social 
Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance. 
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The Family Allowances Ordinance 


The Family Allowances Ordinance (Cap. 189), which came 
into operation on the 1st July, 1959, provides for the payment of 
allowances in respect of each child, except the first, under the age 
limit. For the majority of children, the limit is 15, which is the 
normal school-leaving age, but for children staying on at school it 
can be extended until they attain their eighteenth birthday. 

This Ordinance was amended during the year to include in the 
definition of a child (and so qualify him/her for the payment of the 
allowance) a person who has reached the upper limit of the compul- 
sory school age but has not attained the age of 18, has left school, 
has not yet taken up employment but is actively seeking employ- 
ment. The Qualifications Regulations were also amended for the 
final school holiday period to be treated as a period of full time 
education. Both of these amendments gave statutory effect to admin- 
istrative variations which had already been in operation. 

The allowance is at the rate of 4/-a week for each child after the 
first, and is paid irrespective of actual needs or resources. Nor is 
any contribution required, the whole scheme being financed from the 
General Revenues of Gibraltar. It is, therefore, disregarded for 
purposes of assessment under the Public Assistance Scheme. 

The Ordinance makes provision for a general residence condition 
to be satisfied by Gibraltarian British Subjects (i.e., persons who have 
a right of residence in Gibraltar as defined in the Gibraltarian Status 
Ordinance (Cap. 218). There is also a special residence con- 
dition to be satisfied by non-Gibraltarian British Subjects and others 
who are resident in Gibraltar. 

All claims fall to be decided by the Director of Labour and Social 
Security. 

During 1964, 138 applications were received of which 132 were 
allowed. During this period 86 cases lapsed. Thus at the end of 
1964, there were 1694 families receiving these allowances, as follows : 


Rate No. of famities Children 
4}. 1000 2018 
8/- 419 1257 
12/. 173 682 
16/- 56 260 
20/. 23 18 
24]- 10 70 
8). 4 82 
TOTAL ... ove 1604 4487 


The above figures include children over the normal age who are 
still receiving full time instruction in school and also include the 
eldest child in each family receiving the allowance, in respect of 
whom no allowance is paid. 
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The total amount paid under this Scheme was £29,065 as com- 
pared with £28,911 in 1963. 


Public Assistance Scheme 


The Public Assistance Scheme, which is complementary to the 
Social Insurance Scheme, is not supported by specific legislation but 
operates as an administrative scheme designed to provide financial 
assistance on a basis of need to Gibraltarian British Subjects and to 
other nationals permanently resident in Gibraltar since 1936 as laid 
down in a Police Department List of the 26th March, 1958. It does 
not apply to other aliens domiciled in Gibraltar. 

The Scheme provides for cash assistance in old age, invalidity, 
sickness, temporary unemployment, widowhood or desertion by hus- 
band on a basis of need assessed against a standard scale. 

Certain administrative variations (subsequently confirmed by the 
Social Welfare Committee) were introduced to improve the Scheme 
in a number of ways. Most important of these was the extension of 
the limit of household income (below which assistance is payable) 
from £6.10.0. to £6.15.0. per week to enable single applicants with 
the required conditions of eligibility to qualify for assistance. 


Basic Scale 


The following table sets out the amounts which the Scheme allows 
(other than rent), in operation from January, 1964: 


(a) for a married couple or two adults living 


BIOE s casucr csi ievercdeadarhseestiav Gaerne iaewme 58/- p.w. 
(b) for a single person living alone ...............06+ 36/- p.w. 
(c) where the above rates do not apply ........... . 20/- p.w. 


(d) for any other person : 


(i) aged 15-19 years 15/- p.w. 
(ii) aged 10-14 years ........ 13/- p.w. 

’ (iii) aged 9 years of age or under . 11/- p.w 
Maximum total weekly grant . 100/- p.w. 


Slightly higher grants may be paid to the Blind, the Pita Sighted 
and to persons who have suffered a loss of income to undergo treat- 
ment for respiratory tuberculosis. 

The Director of Labour & Social Security may also grant dis- 
eretionary allowances to applicants or dependants certified to be in 
need of extra nourishment or where, because of illness of the appli- 
cant, domestic assistance is required. 


Rent Allowance 


All persons in receipt of assistance may apply for rent relief 
under the Rent Relief Scheme administered by the Lands & Works 
Department. Those who do not qualify for such relief may be helped 
by means of discretionary allowances. 
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Number of cases 


: During the year 387 new applications or re-applications for cash 
assistance were received of which 101 were approved. The weekly 
average number of families in receipt of cash assistance was 1,059. 


The following table shows the position during the last five years: 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE SCHEME—CASH ASSISTANCE 


Applications Av. weekly No. Total 
reer received | No. allowed °° f°Cste | Expenditure 


1959 649 | 506 925 £70,417 
68,790 


Compulsory Service Grants 


The Ministry of Defence (Army) Scheme to alleviate hardship 
to the family of a wage earner called up for Military service was re- 
vised in 1963 to provide that the grants payable should be related to 
pre-service earnings instead of the flat rate payment previously paid. 
The maximum amount of allowance payable was increased from 
£1.10.0. to £2.10.0. a week whilst the recruit’s weekly voluntary 
allotment was increased from 14/- to 17/6. If need is established 
and the maximum grant does not bring the recruit’s pay and allow- 
ances up to 75% of pre-service earnings, Government supplements 
the grant from public assistance funds. 

During the year, 5 applications for such supplementation were 
received and the total expenditure was £88. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Public Assistance 
Scheme other than the grant of discretionary allowances, are dealt 
with in the first instance by the Social Security Officer. There is a 
right of appeal to a sub-committee of the Social Welfare Committee, 
whose decisions are subject to confirmation by the Director of Labour 
and Social Security. 


Finance 


The expenditure incurred under the Public Assistance Scheme 
is met entirely from the General Revenues of Gibraltar. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


Administrative Organisation 

The Government’s social welfare services are administered by the 
Department of Labour & Social Security through its Welfare Divi- 
sion. The latter is under the supervision of a Social Security Officer 
and its primary functions are the administration of the Public 
Assistance Scheme and the Scheme of Family Allowances described 
above. In addition, the Division undertakes case work, family visits, 
enquiries in adoption cases, social work of the Courts, including pro- 
bation, and the supervision of St. Bernadette’s School, which caters 
for mentally retarded children. 

The Social Welfare Committee, a widely representative advisory 
body which sits under the chairmanship of the Director of Labour 
and Social Security, continued to function as in previous years. It 
co-ordinates all welfare activities and makes recommendations to 
Government on matters concerning social welfare in the Community. 
The Committee met three times during the year. 


Welfare of the Blind 

The Gibraltar Society for the Prevention of Blindness, a volun- 
tary organisation under the Chairmanship of his Lordship the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Gibraltar, continued to be responsible for co-ordi- 
nating activities under this heading. The information contained in 
this section is derived from the Society’s annual report and is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Seven additions were made to the Register during the year. There 
were nine deaths. For the first time in many years there was no 
child in the Registers, but at least three girls of school age are so 
badly sighted that they may have to be included in the Registers at 
a later stage if their eyesght does not improve. Their condition is 
being closely watched by both the Medical and Education Depart- 
ments (each of which has a representative on the Society) in con- 
junction with the Society. The total number of persons on the Blind 
Registers at the end of 1964 was 101, of whom 87 were blind and 14 
partially sighted. Of these 101 persons less than a quarter (10 males 
and 16 females are under the age of 60. 

The registered blind or partially sighted, if they are in receipt 
of Public Assistance, are allowed special grants, the former receiving 
an additional 6/- per week over the normal scale grant and the latter 
3/- per week. In addition, if they are in gainful employment, the 
proportion of their income disregarded in assessing need against the 
prescribed scale is greater than the normal standard. 

All persons on the Register are entitled to the free services of 
the District Medical Officer and District Nurses and to free wireless 
licences. If they are in receipt of Public Assistance, they are also 
eligible for the issue of spectacles free of charge. Persons who are 
not so entitled or who show that they are unable to pay for spectacles 
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prescribed are assisted by the Society which receives a grant-in-aid 
of £100 per annum from the Government. The Blind Welfare Worker 
(Mr. Oliver) continued to be employed by the Government throughout 
the year to run a club for the younger blind in his house as well as 
teaching braille to anyone who wishes to learn. 

There is an Ophthalmic Department at St. Bernard’s Hospital, 
where a qualified Ophthalmologist holds clinics four times each week. 
The Ophthalmologist, who works in close liaison with the Society, is 
responsible for placing persons on the Register of Blind or Partially 
Sighted 

The great majority of the blind population are over the age of 
60 and the Society’s main activity is, therefore, directed towards 
making their declining years as comfortable as possible. They are 
visited periodically by the Society’s voluntary workers, and, when 
necessary, are conveyed to and from hospital for treatment by a field 
worker whose services are shared by the Society and the British Red 
Cross (Gibraltar Branch). Those under the age of 40 are encouraged 
to fend for themselves by undertaking work such as training as tele- 
phone operators, piano tuning, basket making, cane work and chair 
seatings and as street lottery vendors. 


Care of the Aged 

The first and largest of the new Homes for the Aged provided 
under the Will of the late John Mackintosh, which was opened in late 
1963, operated successfully throughout the year. The Home, which 
has been named Mount Alvernia, because it is administered by the 
Nuns of the Order of St. Francis, has accommodation for 120 beds 
and has been equipped in the most up-to date manner. There are in 
addition two other John Mackintosh Homes for the Aged for members 
of the Church of England and Jewish faiths which opened on the 
10th February, 1964. They have provision for 20 and 12 beds re- 
spectively and the generosity of the late John Mackintosh has made 
it possible to equip them on similar lines to Mount Alvernia. 

Gibraltar is well served by charitable organisations which ope- 
rate mainly under the auspices of the various religious denominations. 
These organisations supplement in many cases the insurance pensiong 
and grants from public funds paid to elderly persons in need where 
the latter are reluctant to enter a Home for the Aged. 


Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme 


The Scheme ig designed to assist discharged prisoners, normally 
resident in Gibraltar, by eash payments, the provision of essential 
clothing and in finding employment. It continued to function satis- 
factorily during the year and the expenditure incurred, £16 (cash 
payments £14) is evidence that it was not necessary to invoke its 
provisions to any significant extent. 
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The Sponsored Hospital Patients’ Scheme 


Persons suffering from conditions which require specialised me- 
dical treatment not obtainable in Gibraltar are sent to suitable cen- 
tres abroad, usually in the United Kingdom, under arrangements 
made by the Medical Department. Arrangements for departure and 
reception are made by the Department of Labour & Social Security 
which includes, under its expenditure head, provision to meet the cost 
of transport, maintenance and pocket money allowances payable 
whilst patients are undergoing treatment, the amounts expended being 
assessed according to individual needs. 

In 1964 the number of persons who had to be assisted under the 
Scheme was 18, (which included 4 young girls aged 15 and an infant 
of 22 days old), as compared with 19 in 1963. The expenditure in- 
curred was £1,202 in 1964. This figure does not include the actual 
cust of treatment, which is much higher, and which is met from the 
Medical Department vote. 


Scheme for the Issue of Prosthetic Appliances 

Under this Scheme, persons who profess inability to pay the full 
cost of dentures, spectacles and other prosthetic appliances are re- 
ferred by the Medical Department to the Department of Labour and 
Social Security for assessment according to an approved scale. The 
latter, like the scale of fees for public and private ward patients in 
the Government Hospitals (on which it is based), takes into account 
the domestic and financial circumstances of the applicant. Persons 
in receipt of Public Assistance obtain their appliances free of charge, 
and the Financial Secretary has discretionary powers, in exceptional 
cases of special hardship, to waive the limited scale charges. 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE COURTS 


Deliquency. Services . 


Under this heading the Department provides two of its senior 
officers as Probation Officers who are appointed by the Hon. the 
Chief Justice in consultation with the Director of Labour & Social 


Security. 
Their duties have been prescribed as being: 
(i) to visit probationers in their homes; 


(ii) to ensure that probationers are complying with the condi- 
tions of their probation orders; 


(iii) to submit reports on probationers under their supervision 
at regular intervals to the Courts; and 


(iv) to advise probationers on their family/Social/employment 
relationships. 
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Owing to the small numbers involved there is no approved school 
or similar institution for juvenile offenders but adequate facilities 
exist for boarding out such offenders if their environmental condi- 
tions warrant it. 

On the 31st December, 1964 the number of persons under super- 
vision was 30 as follows : 


No, of orders in force on 31.12.63 ... vee 18 


No. of orders received during 1964 ... 16 
34 

No. of orders which expired/dismissed during 
TQGE eee do cciscsasinivcadasectevesens\cogeeccesebesets 4 
30 


The 16 new cases received included 2 young female offenders. 
A residence condition was included in 2 other cases (i.e, a brother 
and a sister), their father being required by the Court to make ade- 
quate financial contribution towards their maintenance, etc. 

Five Attendance Centre Orders varying from 24 to 36 hours were 
made during the year. Satisfactory completion was reported in 4 
of these cases whilst in the fifth case the order was revoked on the 
offender being in breach and being dealt with otherwise by the Court. 

No eases occurred during 1964 in which it was necessary to sub- 
ject young offenders to corporal punishment or imprisonment and in 
only one case, that of a non-resident, was a young offender remanded 
in custody pending the submission of a probation offiver’s report. 


OTHER SOCLAL WORK 


School Attendance Orders 

A Probation Officer was present in Court in practically all cases 
involving summonses issued by the Department of Education for non- 
attendance at school and was available to undertake case work as 
required. This enabled the Court to obtain information about the 
domestic and financial cireumstances of the parents concerned. 

In a number of cases, despite previous conviction by the Court, 
parents continued to evade their responsibilities. Action by one of 
the Probation Officers resulted in all but one of these eases being re- 
solved satisfactorily. The one recalcitrant case is still in hand and 
it may be necessary to take the matter before the Court under the 
provisions of the law dealing with children in need of care and pro- 
tection. 


Matrimonial Disputes 


Two cases of matrimonal disputes were referred to the Proba- 
tion Officers by the Court during the year. These were settled satis- 
factorily. 
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Community Welfare 


The social, cultural and physical welfare needs of the community 
are catered for by a large number of social and sports clubs, and by 
libraries, societies and amateur dramatic groups. Foremost among 
these centres is the John Mackintosh Hall which provides a library, 
and cultural, educational, social and recreational facilities for many 
groups and societies. It is financed by the Government. The Bri- 
tish Council continued to provide generous support with materials 
such as books, films, magazines, gramophone records, music, etc. This 
new cultural centre was opened early in the year in exceptionally 
well equipped premises built for the purpose with funds provided by 
the Trustees of the Will of the late John Mackintosh. 

Smaller centres exist similar to the institutes and parish halls 
to be found in Britain. These function mainly on a religious deno- 
minational basis. 


Community Development 

Although there is no Government organisation in Gibraltar re- 
sponsible for community development, the Government's general 
policy is to encourage and support such activities. Successful com- 
munity centres now exist at two of the Government’s housing estates. 


Relationship with Voluntary Organisations 


The close liaison existing between the Department of Labour and 
Social Security and the various voluntary and charitable organisa- 
tions in Gibraltar was maintained at a high level during 1964. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Twenty-one Ordinances were passed during the year 1964 the 
most important of which were— 


Number of Subject matter 
Ordinance 
3 The purpose of this Ordinance is to define some 


of the powers and privileges of the Legislative 
Council, and its members and officers. 

4 The purpose of this Ordinance is to consolidate 
and amend the law with regard to the registra- 
tion of nurses. 

7 The purpose of this Ordinanee is to bring the 
legislation as regards food and drugs up to date, 
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Number of Subject matter 
Ordinance 


8 The purpose of this Ordinance is to repeal the 
Wills Act, 1861, so far as it applies to Gibraltar, 
and to make provision as.to the formal validity 
of wills in accordance with the law of England. 

10 The purpose of this Ordinance is to make pro- 
vision for the management and control of the 
Civil Air Terminal. 

15 The purpose of this Ordinance is to authorize 
the borrowing of £400,000 from the Common- 
wealth Development Corporation for the purpose 
of housing. ; ae 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 
eh JUSTICE 


The Courts of Law in Gibraltar consist of the Supreme Court, 
the Court of First Instance and the Magistrates’ Court. The Chief 
Justice, a Judge of the Court of First Instance, a Stipendiary Magis- 
trate and 26 Justices of the Peace at present comprise the Judiciary. 
The Attorney-General, who is assisted by a Legal Assistant, is the 
Law Officer of the Crown, whilst the number of barristers now prac- 
tising in Gibraltar is 18, two of them being Queen’s Counsel. Barris- 
ters are authorized by law to act as solicitors, and persons enrolled 
as solicitors of the Court are at liberty to act as barristers. 

The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court, which has 
both appellate and original jurisdiction. Its original jurisdiction, 
in both civil and criminal matters, is similar to that exercised in 
England by all Divisions of the High Court of Justice and the Assize 
Courts. On its appellate side it deals with all appeals from the 
Court of First Instance, the Magistrates’ Court and from bodies and 
persons exercising quasi-judicial powers for special purposes. Devi- 
sions of the Supreme Court are subject to appeal to Her Majesty in 
Council. 

The General Criminal Sessions are held four times a year, or 
more if necessary, for the trial of persons charged by way of indict- 
ment. The Chief Justice sits with a jury of nine, or, in capital cases, 
of twelve. 

Appellate or civil proceedings are arranged as circumstances 
require.- In civil cases the Chief Justice sits alone, or with a jury 
of nine special or common jurors. 
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The substantive law of Gibraltar consists partly of the English 
law as contained in the Application of English Law Ordinance (Cap. 
216) in so far as it is applicable to local circumstances, any more 
recent Acts of Parliament expressly or by necessary implication ap- 
plied to Gibraltar, the Common law to date, Orders in Council relat- 
ing to Gibraltar and locally enacted Ordinances and subsidiary legis- 
lation, 

The practice of the civil side of the Supreme Court is basically 
that of the corresponding Division of the High Court of England, 
subject to local modifications embodied in the Rules of Court made 
by the Chief Justice. 

The Criminal practice of the Supreme Court of Gibraltar follows 
that of the English Courts of Assize. 

The Court of First Instance has jurisdiction comparable to that 
of the County Courts of England and Wales and is subordinate to 
the Supreme Court. 

The Magistrates’ Court is normally presided over by the Stipen- 
diary Magistrate and, in his absence, by two or more Justices of the 
Peace. The Stipendiary is also Her Majesty’s Coroner and the Pub- 
lic Trustee. The Court has a jurisdiction in Criminal and matrimo- 
nial matters similar to that of the Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
in England, and is a petty debt Court for claims of up to £5. The 
Justices are also the Licensing Authority for the issue of liquor 
licences. The number of charges dealt with by the Stipendiary 
Magistrate and the Justices of the Peace are to some extent dispro- 
portionate to the size of the population by reason of the considerable 
numbers of persons passing through by land and sea. 

Provision is made for legal aid for accused persons and appe'- 
Jants in criminal cases, and for legal assistance to persons in civil 
matters. 

In the Supreme Court there were 11 trials on indictment in 
which 18 persons were involved compared to 8 trials concerning 15 
persons in 1963 and 7 trials concerning 11 persons in 1962. In the 
plenary jurisdiction 63 civil cases were commenced in the Supreme 
Court. 5 criminal appeals and 2 civil appeals were heard during 
the year under review. The Court of First Instance dealt with 260 
summonses and 151 judgment summonses . 

The Magistrates’ Court dealt with a-total of 2333 cases, including 
1466 relating to offences against the Traffic Ordinance, and 307 con- 

verning Larceny and kindred offences. Civil debt cases totalled 187, 
of which 165 did not come for hearing. There were 52 Juvenile 
court cases as against 43 in 1963 and 40 in 1962. In addition 22 
persons were committed for trial by the Supreme Court. 

During the year under review 23 probation orders were made. 

The ceremonial opening of the legal year took place on the ap- 
ointed day, the judiciary, officers of the Court and the members of 

the Bar participating. 
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POLICE 


The Gibraltar Police Force is responsible for law and order in 
the City area, the Bay and the Admiralty Dockyard. In addition it 
is responsible for Immigration Control, Civil population registration, 
control of car park attendants and the operation of the Ambulance 
Service. 

The establishment and strength of the Force in 1964 was 227 all 
ranks, an increase of 14 over the previous year, but the actual 
strength at the end of the year was 213. 


Recruiting and Training 

Fifty-six candidates applied to join the Force in 1964, of whom 
14 were accepted, a considerable drop from the previous year when 
there were 25 new entrants. Since there is full employment in Gib- 
raltar, young men appear to prefer occupations which do not involve 
shift work and week-end work. 

All new entrants were trained locally and six of them were select- 
ed to fill the six annual vacancies at the Metropolitan Police Training 
School in Britain. Two Sergeants attended the Non-Gazetted Officer 
Courses at Hendon and a Sergeant attended a C.1.D. course at Wake- 
field after which they proceeded on short courses with the Admiralty 
Police at Portsmouth. Junior Members of the Force spending their 
leave in Britain were attached for short periods to Police Forces 
there. These attachments are proving most valuable. 


Crime 

The number of offences investigated during the year fell to 1642 
a decrease of 13 on 1963. Juvenile Offences however increased from 
33 in 1963 to 66. 

There was an increase in assaults on Police, breakings and at- 
tempted breaking, thefts and attempted thefts, malicious damage to 
property and disorderly conduct. 


Traffic 

The number of traffic offences reported in 1964 was 4,405 com- 
pared with 3.672 in 1963. The greater number of these offences were 
violations of the parking regulations. 

The number of vehicles registered and the number of foreign 
vehicles entering Gibraltar during the year was on the inerease. In 
1964 a total of 84,297 foreign vehicles entered Gibraltar, an increase 
of 16,264, 

The number of accidents reported increased by 8 to 721 and most 
were of a minor nature. 
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Immigration 


The Police enforce the Immigration Control Ordinance at all 
entry points into Gibraltar. 

In 1964 over 555,000 persons passed through Immigration Con- 
trol points. In addition there was a very considerable number of 
persons landed for sight-seeing from the ships which called at Gib- 
raltar on the scheduled routes and on Cruises. This figure does not 
inelude the number of workers who entered Cibraltar from Spain 
during the year. 


Housing 

The problem of housing Members of the Police Force was im- 
proved considerably during the year. Two blocks consisting of 50 
new flats were handed over to Police and for the first time in many 
years, all members of the Force who desired Police accommodation 
were housed. 


Transport 

The transport fleet now consists of a saloon car, 2 station wagons, 
a diesel driven van, 3 ambulances and 10 motor cycles. In addition 
the ray provides a vehicle for mobile patrols within the Dock- 
yard. 


Communications 


All Police Stations, vehicles (including Ambulances) and Marine 
Launches are fitted with radio. The Force has 8 walkie talkies but 
these will be replaced by better and more modern sets in 1965. The 
City Fire Brigade and Naval shore patrol] vehicles are also netted 
to the Police system of radio communication. 

The telephone exchange continues to be manned by civilians. 


Marine Section 


The Marine Section consists of 4 launches and maintains a 24 
hour patrol of Admiralty waters, Bay and Harbour. Launch crews 
consist of three constables and each craft is radio equipped. A new 
launch was ordered and delivery is expected some time during 1965. 


Ambulance Service 

The Force has three ambulances, two of which are on immediate 
eall throughout the 24 hours. Ambulance answering calls outside 
Gibraltar carry a trained nurse. During the year 932 calls were 
answered, including 29 from outside Gibraltar. 


Underwater Squad 


The Underwater Squad continues its activities and carried out 
30 diving operations for which they were remunerated. Eight of 
these operations were carried out to recover lost property. 
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Police Association 


The Police Association continued with negotiations for the re 
duction of weekly working hours from 48 to 44 with payment for 
overtime during such time as the Force could be brought up to the 
ie strength. Negotiations were still proceeding at the end of 
the year. 


Visit 
During the year the Force was inspected by Sir Ivo Stourton, 
(.M.G., O.B.E., Inspector General of Colonial Police Forces. 


Outstanding Events 


The reception and identification of the victims of the ‘‘Lakonia”’ 
disaster placed a burden on the Force but thanks to the excellent 
work done on board H.M.S. Centaur when the bodies were recovered 
from the sea, the task was considerably eased. All victims were 
eventually identified. 


PRISONS 


The prison is situated about 500 feet up the North end of the 
Rock facing West. It is clear from the town and free from conges- 
tion. Two of its main walls are the original of the Old Moorish 
Castle. It has 28 cells. 

The staff of the prison consists of a Superintendent, Principal 
Officer, a Senior Officer and seven prison officers. 

The number of prisoners received during 1964 was 80. The 
daily average in prison was 14.47 compared with 11.47 in 1963. There 
were no executions. Prison statistics are contained in Appendices 
XTII and XIV. : . 

Owing to the size of the prison and the small number of its 
inmates, complete classification of prisoners is not possible.’ Very 
few women and young persons are committed to prison but, when 
they are, they are segregated from adult male prisoners. 

All classes of prisoners can qualify for a privilege division known 
as the ‘“‘Trust Class”. Prisoners in this division are allowed to work 
inside and outside the prison without direct supervision. No pri- 
soner was upgraded to this class in 1964. 

Convicted prisoners can earn a remission for good conduct of up 
to one-third of the total sentence, provided that the remission so 
earned does not reduce the sentence to less than thirty-one days. 

Twenty-five breaches of prison discipline were committed during 
the year. All were dealt with by the Superintendent. Again one 
persistent offender was responsible for most of the offences committed. 
Apart from this, the discipline of the average prisoner has been re- 
markably good. There were no eseapes. ae 3 
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All convicted prisoners over the age of 17 years and under 60 
years who are passed by the Medical Officer as fit for work are re- 
quired to perform such tasks as are allotted to them. Prisoners are 
put to work normally carried out by unskilled labourers, such as 
cleaning public gardens and institutions and helping to maintain or 
repair prison buildings. There is a working day of seven hours. 
There is no system of extra-mural labour. 

All prisoners may enter a wage-earning scheme on admission to 
prison. The scheme enables prisoners to earn up to 3/- a week and 
from this they ean spend 2/- on cigarettes, tobacco or sweets, the 
other shilling being placed to their credit and paid to them on dis. 
charge from prison, 

The Prison Medical Officer visits the prison once a week and 
examines all prisoners. He also examines all prisoners on reception 
and prior to discharge. During the year under review two prisoners 
were admitted to St. Bernard’s Hospital. One was returned to pri- 
son but the other has not, as vet, been discharged. In addition, 18 
other prisoners reported sick and were treated in prison for minor 
ailments. 

A Chapel is available in the prison and is used by all denomina- 
tions of the Christian Faith. Facilities are given to all prisoners 
desiring religious instruction. 

In view of the small number of prisoners and the fact that many 
do not speak English, it is difficult to lay down any fixed routine for 
their education. As and when possible, classes are arranged by mem- 
bers of the Legion of Mary and Young Christian Workers in simple 
arithmetic, English and Spanish for all prisoners. When sufficient 
English prisoners are in custody to warrant it, arrangements are 
made with the Command Edueation Officer to hold classes for them. 
The prison library is available to all prisoners and contains 3,400 
books. Magazines and periodicals are obtained free from charitable 
sources, 

All prisoners are entitled at any time to ask to see a member of 
the Prison Board. The prison was visited regularly during the year 
by members of the Board, prison visitors and representatives of 
welfare organisations, Chaplains nominated by the different deno- 
minations also paid regular visits. Holy Mass was said every Sunday 
for Roman Catholics and Religious Services held for Church of Eng- 
land inmates at regular intervals, 

There is a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme which applies to 
all discharged prisoners, other than debtors, who are British Subjects 
resident in Gibraltar. In exceptional eases where no help can be 
obtained from outside sources assistance may be granted to non-resi- 
dent British Subjects. The Scheme does not apply to Spaniards or 
other aliens except those who have been in prison for more than one 
year and for whom Consular assistance is not available. Assistance 
is given in kind only. 
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A discharged prisoner to whom the scheme applies may receive 
maintenance at the rate of 4/- a day for a period not normally ex- 
ceeding six days in order to provide him with a means of subsistance 
until the Friday following his release when he may receive financial 
assistance under the Public Assistance Scheme if he has not by that 
time found employment. He may also receive assistance in kind in 
the form of clothing up to a maximum of £5 in any one period of 
12 months, 

British non-resident persons can be assisted under the Common- 
wealth Association of Prisoners’ Aid Scheme of which Gibraltar is a 
member. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


WATER SUPPLY 


Two varieties of water are supplied by the City Council of Gib- 
raltar, potable and sanitary. 


Potable Water 


Potable water is obtained direct from rainfall, from shallow wells 
and from a distilling plant. 

Rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment areas 
and stored in reservoirs excavated in the heart of the Rock. The 
total rainfall as registered by the Council’s gauges was 23.65 inches 
in 1964, 

The hardness of the well water does not normally exceed 32 de- 
grees but this is brought down to 10 degrees by passing a proportion 
of the water extracted from the wells through a Base Exchange Water 
Softening Plant (which reduces its hardness to zero) and blending it 
thereafter with untreated water. The blended water after being 
Chloraminated (i.e., treated with ammonia and chlorine gas) is pump- 
ed into a service tank and thence lifted into the Council’s reservoirs 
for distribution. 

Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs as a 
matter of routine to ensure that all water supplied is bacteriologically 
pure. 

A network of distribution pipes conveys the water from the 
Council’s reservoirs to houses, wharves, public supply points, ete. 

The Admiralty and War Department also have rainwater collect- 
ing areas, reservoirs and distilling plants. 
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A multi-flush type evaporator capable of producing 70,000 gal- 
lons per day using waste heat from Electricity Generating Sets was 
purchased from Messrs, Weir Westgarth Ltd., in Britain and instal- 
led in the new Generating Station at Queensway in 1964. 


Sanitary Water 

This water is obtained from the sea and is elevated by pumping 
machinery to several reservoirs sited at various parts of the city. An 
intercommunication system of distribution pipes conveys the water 
by gravitation to every house and the supply is constant. 

This water is used aa fire fighting, road watering, flushing and 
general sanitary purpose: 

Over 418 million aligned of sea water were supplied in 1964. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The electricity undertaking of the City Council generated 
39,476,900 Board of Trade Units during 1964. 


The rates of charges were as follows :— 


10 d. per kWh 
53d. per kWh 

(2) Multipart toriff few Domestic & Business premises. 
Primary tate 5. sciccscisrivectassces «10 d. per kWh. 
Secondary 83d. per kWh. 
Tertiary 13d. per kWh. 


(3) Industrial Two part tariff. 
Maximum Demand charge of £3.5.0d. per kWa of maximum 
demand per quarter plus 13d. per kWh. 


(4) Hotels and Catering Establishments. 
Primary rate based on 15 kWh at 10d. 
per 3 kWa of maximum demand per mensem. 
Secondary and Tertiary rates as (2.) 


(5) Off-Peak tariffs. 
(a) Restricted hours 0700 to 1400 
throughout year 1800 to 2300 
Fixed charge of 10/- per quarter 
Units charge first 2400 kWh at 1.0d. all remainder at }d. 


(b) Restricted hours 1030 to 1400 
November to March inclusive. 1800 to 2100 
April to October inclusive; restrictions to be imposed at Council's 
disere‘ion, if necessary, as for Winter period. (At present no re- 
strictions). 
Fixed charge 10/- per quarter all B of T. units 13d. per kWh. 
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GAS SUPPLY 


The Gas Undertaking is owned by the City Council. 

The quantity of gas (corrected to standard temperature and 
pressure) sent out from the Gas Works during 1964 was about 44 mil- 
lion cu. ft. of which 31 million was manufactured from fuel oil, the 
remainder being Carburetted Water Gas and Producer Gas. 

The charge for the supply of gas was 19s. 2d. per 1,000 cu. ft. 

The quantity of fuel oil gassified was 667 tons. Tonnages of other 
fuels used for gasmaking and steam raising were :— 


Fuel Oil 198, Marine Diesel Oil 15, Waste Oil 186, Coke 50, 
Charcoal 31. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The construction of flats under the Government Housing Pro- 
gramme and described in detail in Chapter 7 was the major item of 
expenditure. The whole of the work was carried out by local con- 
tractors. 

Following the completion of the extension, commenced in 1963, 
of the existing Air Terminal at the Airport, the handling of arriving 
and departing passengers has been speeded considerably and made 
easier for them. The Government Tourist Office, is now located at 
the Air Terminal and only a small office is now maintained at the old 
premises. at the Passengers Waiting Rooms at Waterport Wharf 
where sea passengers are attended to. The airport car park was 
enlarged and together with a new car park at Four Corners helped 
to reduce considerably the congestion at the Frontier particularly 
in the Summer after the arrival of the Tangier ferry bringing cars 
on their way to France. 

Other works affecting visitors included further improvements. 
inside St. Michael’s Cave. The stage was enlarged and can now 
accommodate a full symphony orchestra, seating was provided for an 
audience of up to 1,000 persons and additional lighting installed. The 
face lift to the Upper Galleries and Moorish Castle continued by the 
removal of most of the defenee posts put up during the last War. 

Two schools were enlarged for the Department of Education by 
adding an additional floor to the Grammar School and St. Anne's 
School providing four and three additional classrooms respectively. 

At the North Mole which is leased from the Ministry of Defence 
(Navy) for commercial purposes, two jetties were resurfaced, 

Towards the end of the vear funds were provided for the trans- 
fer of the Department of Education and Magistrates Court to the 
Old Calpe Institute building adjacent to the Supreme Court—only 
preliminary work was possible. Shifting of individual offices within 
the Secretariat building following the handing over of adjacent 
Officer’s Quarter, which the Income Tax Department occupied, was 
a long drawn out process involving also the construction of a new 
Lands and Works Department Drawing Office. 
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_ _-Work.on the roads and services on the new Industrial Area was 
completed. 

The maintenance of housing estates and individual blocks of flats 
and houses, comprising 50% of the dwellings available for the civil 
population proved about the greatest time-consuming work under- 
taken by the Department due to the ever-increasing demands from 
tenants of pre-war housing spurred by the much better living con- 
ditions enjoyed by occupants of post-war houses. 

Some four hundred and fifty workmen of various categories are 
employed mainly on building maintenance works and minor con- 
struction. Many hundreds more are employed on works let out to 
contract and a clause is inserted in all contracts to the effect that no 
workman shall be paid less than the minimum rates paid by Govern- 
ment. 


Expenditure during the year was. as follows :— 


Annual Recurrent Works £171,749 
Non-recurrent Works 136,040 
Other Charges 1,120 


Improvement and Development Fund 


Housing 200,478 
Schools, Air Terminal and Port Development. 41,268 

: £549 665 
Personal Emoluments 46,767 


TOTAL £596,432 


-Chapter 11: Communications 


THE COMMERCIAL PORT 


The Commercial Port consists of an open roadstead known as the 
Commercial Anchorage which is situated in the North-East of Gib- 
raltar Bay, a section of the Admiralty Harbour which has been leased 
to Gibraltar Government, Waterport, the Passenger Wharf and a 
protected small Craft Anchorage. 

In addition to calls which are made for passenger and cargo 
purposes Gibraltar is a popular bunkering port and a port of call 
for stores and water. It is also popular as a port of refuge parti- 
eularly during the winter months and is used by ships from the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean for this purpose. This, in part, is 
owed to its strategic position, situated as it is at one of the main 
erossroads of world shipping routes and in close proximity to the 
shipping lanes from North-Western Europe to South America. 


vi) 


The Strait of Gibraltar is a main artery for sea traffic between 
North-Western Europe, Africa, India, the Far East and Australasia, 
and between the Mediterranean and Black Sea area and the Americas. 
Owing to this busy thoroughfare situated on our doorstep the Port 
of Gibraltar is additionally used by ships for many varied and in- 
cidental purposes. Ships frequently find it convenient to call when 
in need of medical assistance, for the port has a reputation for a 
prompt and efficient medical service: ships are frequently enabled 
to remain under way whilst being attended. 


Commercial Anckorage : 


This anchorage is a general purpose anchorage which is used 
by many vessels calling at Gibraltar. 

The anchorage is invariably used by passenger liners and the 
deepest draughted cruise ships, passengers and sightseers being trans. 
ported to and from the Passenger Wharf terminal by tender. During 
1964 the anchorage was also used for the direct transhipment of 
261,079 tons of fuel oil involving 27 tankers. 


Admiralty Harbour 


The lease from the Admiralty of part of the North Mole includ- 
ing the Western Arm, Jetties Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Extension, and the De- 
tached Mole, has made 5,500 feet of alongside and protected berths 
available to merchant shipping for embarkation and disembarkation 
of passengers, for loading and discharging cargo, bunkering, taking 
on stores and water and for repairs. Berth No. 3 West on the West- 
ern Arm which has been equipped with floating pneumatic fenders 
(at present undergoing design modifications) is a berth which is 
becoming very popular with passenger cruise ships. Eighteen eruis- 
ing ships used this berth in 1964 including the Holland America 
Liner “ROTTERDAM” of 38,645 gross tons, the Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation Company's ‘“‘REINA DEL MAR” of 21,501 gross tons and the 
Portuguese Liner ‘‘PRINCIPE PERFEITO” of 19,393 gross tons. 
An additional 2,700 feet of alongside berths is available on a re- 
stricted basis including berths for discharging oil of various grades, 
for bunkering and for repairs. Minimum depths alongside commer- 
cial berths in Admiralty Harbour vary from 27-32 feet. 

There is a transporter crane installation at the Western Arm 
with two cranes each capable of 5 ton lifts. In addition there are 
two mobile cranes of 4 tons and 2} tons which can be made available 
for auxiliary work at any berth. There is a sheerlegs at H.M. Dock- 
yard wharf capable of lifts up to 90 tons, No. 1 Drydock has a 40 
ton erane, and a floating crane capable of lifts up to 25 tons is avail- 
able on application and subject to Service requirements, 

There is a fleet of 34 commercial lighters. 
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The Passenger Wharf : 


This Jetty, approximately 800 feet. in length and with alongside 
depths of 9 feet to 15 feet, is used as a terminal for the M.V. ‘“MONS 
CALPE”’ which provides a car and passenger ferry service to Tan- 
gier, daily (except Sundays) during the winter months and twice 
daily (except Sundays) during the summer months; as a terminal for 
the passenger tenders “MONS ABYLA”’ and ‘‘MARY CLAIRE”, 
which service the cruise ships and the large passenger liners calling 
at the port; and as a berth for waterboats and space for lighters tu 
load and discharge motorears and other heavy lifts. This latter 
berth is serviced by two cranes capable of lifting 2.4 tons and 8 tons 
at 30 feet respectively. 


Woaterport Wharf (including Revenue Wharf Enclosure) : 

This wharf, 850 feet in length and with minimum depths along- 
side of from 6 feet to 9 feet, is used as a terminal for the Algeciras 
Passenger Ferry boat which makes frequent daily sailings, and by 
lighters which service ovean-going shipping for the loading and dis- 
charging of general cargo within the Revenue Wharf Enclosure. The 
enous is serviced by four cranes each capable of lifting 2.4 tons 
at 30 feet. 


Yacht Marina: 

A fully equipped Yacht Marina offers well protected berths for 
yachts and provides many auxiliary facilities: these include work- 
shops for engine and hull repairs, servicing with the latest equip- 
ment, battery charging, the supply of fresh water, bunker fuel, 
butane gas, stores and equipment of all kinds. The premises is 
equipped with toilets, showers and a lounge-foyer. In 1964 a per- 
manent boat shelter was provided to take up to 14 boats. A 200 ft. 
mole is in the course of construction and it is hoped that it will be 
completed for the 1965 season. 


Repair and Drydock Facilities : 


A commercial ship repair yard and foundry, capable of all types 
of repairs to hully and marine engines, is situated north of the Air- 
port Runway. H.M. Dockyard drydock, slipway and repair facilities 
are available on application and subject to Service requirements; 
No. 1 drydock, equipped with a 40 ton crane is capable of taking ships 
up to 900 feet in length, 120 feet beam and 35 feet draught. 


Tug Services: 


Throughout the year services were regularly supplied by the 
Shell tug “‘PALENCIA”. H.M. Dockyard tugs were also supplied 
whenever requested. 
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Shipping : sea see 


A total of 3,838 merchant vessels of 12,153,851 net registered 
tons entered the commercial: port of Gibraltar during the year. An 
additional 648 non-trading vessels amounting to 172,049 net regis- 
tered tons comprised of Yachts and R.F. Auxiliaries also called at 
the Port. 

Although the total number of merchant vessels calling at Gib- 
raltar shows a reduction this is entirely due to a lessening in fre- 
quency of visits by feluccas and other small local craft of insignificant 
tonnage. 

The number of deep-sea merchant ships using tie port has in 
fact slightly increased over the last three years: 2,161 such ships 
entered the port in 1962, 2,195 ships in 1963 and 2,229 ships in 1964 
with aggregate tonnages of 11,030,348 u.r.t., 11,170,917 n.r.t. and 
11,877,172 n.r.t. respectively. 

Details of merchant shipping net tonnages by nationality with 
comparative figures for 1963 are given at Appendix XV, Table 1. 

A graph showing annual net tonnages of merchant ships which 
have entered Gibraltar from 1946 is given at Appendix XV, Table 2. 

The total operations conducted in the port by deep-sea shipping. 
is given in Appendix XV, Table 3. 

The largest ship to enter the Port was the British Liner 
“QUEEN ELIZABETH”? of 83,673 gross tons. The vessel with the 
deepest draught was the British tanker ‘‘ESSO. HAMPSHIRE” 
drawing 47 feet. The deepest draught vessel to berth alongside 
using pontoon fenders was the American s.s, ‘‘ERNA ELIZABETH” 
drawing 33 feet 7 inches. The deepest draught vessel to berth 
alongside without pontoons was the Swedish tanker ‘‘A. K. FERN- 


STROM” drawing 31 feet. The largest vessel to berth alongside’ 


was the Holland American Passenger Liner “ROTTERDAM” of 
38,645 gross tons and 749 feet in length. 


MAIN IMPORTS 
(Tons deadweight) 


1963 1964 mM or(—) 

: on 1963 
General Cargo (a) (bl) (ce) eae oe 60,34 59,328 — 41,016 
Fuel Oils ai ~ 192,114 216,280 .+4 24,166 
Miscellaneous Oils including "Lubricants... 17.711 16,889 _ gz 
Coal... es aes we 2,925 1,946 — 979 
Total Sa) a6 a 273, 094 294,443" +4 21,319 


* Not included in the 1964 total is 25.124 tons of fresh water imported 
in October owing to the delay in the arrival of the autumnal rains, 
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EXPORTS (in ships over 150 tons net register) 
(Tons deadweight) 


1963 1968) (+) or (—) 
on 1963 
General Cargo (b2) (d) ... ete ww. = 4.414 3,798 _ 616 


In addition to the above imports and exports 289,229 tons of oil were 
directly transhipped in the anchorage and at the Detached Mole. 


BUNKERS SUPPLIED 
(Tons deadweight) 


1963 1968 = (+) or (—) 

on 1963 
Fuel Oils (c) ... aes sh Be +++ 192,093, 178,447 — 13,645 
Coal? Bs. Bo Se aed 504 4100 — 94 
Total oo... 192,597 78,857 = — 13,740 


(a ) Excludes all Services’ cargo; also excludes potatoes, cement 
and other items imported by small craft berthing at Water- 
port. 

b1) This tonnage includes motor vehicles imported (excluding 
Tangier). For 1964, 1,295 motor vehicles were imported 
and an additional 393 motor vehicles accompanied transit 
passengers by sea (excluding Tangier). 

(b2) This tonnage ineludes 368 motor vehicles shipped by travel- 
lers in transit (excluding Tangier). 

(¢ ) See Appendix XV, Table 3. 

(d_) Excludes serap metal and ships’ stores. 


Nore: A graph showing tonnages of main imports and bunker fuel 
supplied to shipping during recent years is given in Appen- 
dix XV, Table 4. 


Cargo Handling : 

The main imports of general cargo, 59,328 tons deadweight, were 
slightly lesy than in 1963. Cargo handling within the port followed 
the usual pattern. 


Passenger Services : 

233 regular scheduled liners called at the port during the year. 
There was no change in the liner companies servicing the port. These 
are as follows: 

P. & O. and Orient Line, Union Castle Line, Anchor Line, Bri- 
tish India Line, Italia Line, Zim Israel Line and the National Hellenic 
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America Line. In addition to these Lines the American Export Line 
provides a regular scheduled cruise service whose sailings are in- 
cluded in the figureg given below. 

In addition to the Liner calls, 78 cruise ships included Gibraltar 
in their itinerary ; 29 British, 3 Italian, 3 Greek, 3 French, 2 Nether- 
land, 2 Norwegian, 2 Portuguese, 1 Polish, 1 Bulgarian, 1 Liberian, 
1 Roumanian and 30 American. 

Altogether 18 cruise ships and 6 regular passenger liners berthed 
alongside. 

84,582 passengers disembarked, there were an additional 77,154 
sightseeing passengers, and 74,869 passengers embarked from Gib- 
altar during the year. 


Bunkering Services : 
Oil: 

A quick and efficient bunkering service is provided on a 24-hour 
basis at alongside and anchorage berths. 

Ships arriving at night are required to give prior notice before 
4 p.m. on the day of arrival. The requirement is the same on Sun- 
days and weekdays. 

Fuels of various grades were supplied to shipping throughout 
the year from piped installations at all alongside berths, with the 
exception of the Detached Mole, using the latest metered bunkering 
techniques. The grades include marine fuel, thin fuel, marine diesel 
fuel and gas oil. Ships at the Detached Mole and in the Commercial 
Anchorage were serviced by lighters. This supply to ships is handled 
as a joint venture by the Shell International, Mobil, Caltex and B.P. 
oil companies and is managed by the Shell Company of Gibraltar 
Limited, who own the main share of the installations. 

The bunkering installation at Gibraltar, which was the first in 
the world to provide metered deliveries at shipside, also includes two 
Fisher-In-Line Blending units to ensure rapid delivery of fuel oils 
of any viscosity. Oil bunkers ean be delivered up to 300 tons per 
hour per ship’s connection at alongside berths. Deliveries are nor- 
mally restricted only by ship’s acceptiance capacity. Similar rapid 
bunkering is provided in the anchorage by fuel lighters. 

Ships calling for bunkers and not eonducting operations involv- 
ing passengers or cargo are not required to pay berthing charges. 


Coal: 

Coal bunkers, Welsh and Yorkshire, are available at berths along- 
side the Western Arm.  Bunkering ig carried out by transporter 
cranes and conveyor belt. 

Fresh Water Supplies : 

The price of fresh water is to be reduced on Ist January, 1965, 

to 6/9 per ton at alongside berths. 
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The Air Terminal. 


Piped fresh water is available at all alongside berths with the 
exception of the Detached Mole. 

Fresh water is supplied to ships at anchor and at the Detached 
Mole by lighter. ‘his lighter service is maintained by two firms and 
a combined fleet of 4 water boats of 450 tons capacity. 

A new distillation plant came into operation during the summer 
to augment the natural supply. 


Yachts : 

In 1964 the number of yachts calling at the port amounted to 
585, of which 290 were under the British Flag. These craft bring a 
number of sightseers to Gibraltar, which are additional to the figures 
given in the section dealing with Passenger Services. 


General : 

The port is becoming increasingly popular for direct tranship- 
ments of fuel oil for which purpose ships are berthed in the Com- 
mercial Anchorage. In 1964, 289,229 tons of oil were transhipped in- 
volving 28 ships including an emergency transhipment of crude oil 
from the Liberian Tanker ‘‘ALTANIN”’ which had sustained severe 
collision damage. 

The effects or gradual silting were recently noted at the Pas- 
senger Wharf berth which is used by the Tangier passenger-car ferry. 
An area of 35,000 sq. ft. was dredged in December to a minimum 
depth of 15 feet below chart datum. 

During the year 78 strong wind warnings were received from 
the Meteorological Office. The highest wind velocities, of 60 knots, 
were recorded in January and February. Prompt meteorological 
advice enabled ships and harbour craft to be notified in good time on 
each occasion, 

Communications 
Port Signal Station: 

The port signal station is manned continuously by day and night. 

The station is equipped with a modern PYE V.H.F. Shore/Ship 
Radio-Telephone installation which conforms to International Mari- 
time V.H.F. Radio-Telephone standards and is provided with two 
frequencies : the International Calling and Safety Frequency (Chan- 
nel 16) on which continuous listening watch is kept, and the Inter 
national Port Operations Service frequency (Channel 12). 

The Department Launches ‘‘ADMIRAL ROOKE” and 
“GENERAL ELIOTT” are each equipped with these two frequencies 
and with SHIP to SHIP frequency (Channel 6). This furnishes 
efficient communication between ships, Port Medical Officers, the 
Police, the Boarding Officers and the Port Office. Sixty direct calls 
were received by the Station during the vear on the International 
Calling frequency; the Port Operations frequency handled ten calls 
from ships in addition to its constant use by port staff. 
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Port Department Launches : 


The Department maintained two launches: ‘ADMIRAL 
ROOKE” and ‘(GENERAL ELIOTT”. 

These Launches provide services for the Port Health Officers in 
addition to Port Department duties. 


Shipping Circulars : 
During the year 26 circulars were issued to the shipping com- 
munity and other persons concerned. 


Pilotage Authority 

During the year the number of licensed pilots on Station was 
seven. The pilots conducted a total of 3,666 movements during 
1964. 


Port Medical Service 


The statutory function of the service, the application of the 
Quarantine Ordinance including the granting of Pratique to ship- 
ping, was maintained throughout the year. As is well known with 
regard to the service at Gibraltar, the system of operation is designed 
to cause the minimum of delay in Port entry. 

There were 254 medical visits to ships during the year and 159 
persons were landed due to illness; of these 56 were landed from 
British ships and 103 from foreign ships. 

150 ships called into the port for the purpose of landing sick 
seamen, 


Salvage Services and Marine Casualties 

The modern Norwegian Salvage Tug ‘““HERKULES”’ was sta- 
tioned at this port throughout the year (except for the period Sth 
May to 10th September, 1964 when the Swedish Salvage Tug ‘‘HER- 
MES” took over duty) and proceeded to sea on a number of occasions 
in response to distress calls. In all the ““HERKULES” left port 9 
times and the “HERMES” 5 times. 

On the 11th June, 1964 the Dutch Tug ‘‘GRONINGEN”’ towed 
into port the Dutch M.V. ‘‘ZEESTER” after the vessel had lost her 
propeller in a position 36° 30N, 4° 38’E. 

A total of 31 shipping casualties were reported during the year; 
these comprised 9 vessels with engine trouble, 3 vessels sunk, 7 vessels 
in collision, including the Italian passenger liner “VERDI” and the 
Liberian tanker ‘‘ALTANIN’’, 3 vessels on fire, 3 vessels with explo- 
sions on board, 2 vessels stranded, 1 vessel lost its propeller, 1 vessel 
with propeller trouble, 1 vessel with a faulty rudder and 1 vessel 
with boiler trouble. 

Subsequent to the collision between the Italian passenger liner 
“VERDI” and the Liberian tanker ‘‘PENTELIKON”, the liner pro- 
eecded to Gibraltar where it was berthed whilst undergoing tempo- 
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rary repairs. Following the collision between the Liberian tanker 
“ ALTANIN” and the Dutch tanker ‘‘NAESS COMMANDSR” both 
vessels came to Gibraltar. The “NAESS COMMANDER arrived 
under her own power and the ‘‘AL'TANIN” was towed into port by 
the Norwegian tug ’HERKULES” and the Swedish tug ‘‘“HER- 
MES”. The ‘‘ALTANIN” suffered considerable damage aft; the 
engine-room was flooded causing the vessel’s after draught on arrival 
to be sixty feet. 

The ‘‘ALTANIN’”’ was fully loaded with approximately 80,000 
tons of Crude Oil which was successfully transferred to two tankers, 
The first tanker was the ‘‘ALNAIR” which was a sister ship to the 
“ALTANIN”. Part of the cargo was transferred at the commervi«' 
anchorage but later the weather deteriorated. Fortunately by this 
time the after draught of the *“ALTANIN” had been reduced sufli- 
ciently for both tankers to be brought inside the harbour. They were 
berthed alongside each other at the Detached Mole where transfer of 
part of the cargo was completed. The remainder of the cargo was 
taken by the Liberian tanker ‘* CASTELLA” and the transfer was 
completed on the 16th November, 1964. 

On completion of satisfactory repairs for towing purposes the 
‘*ALTANIN” sailed from -Gibraltar under tow of two German tugs, 
the ‘‘PACIFIC” and “ATLANTIC’’, on the 18th November, 1964. 
The vessel was towed to Hamburg where it had been originally built. 

On the &th December, 1964, the Yugoslav m.v. “BELA KRA- 
JINA”’, arriving at this port for bunkers, delivered to the Receiver 
of Wrecks a French Yacht “NAGA” which had been found aban- 
doned in position 39° 21’N 14° 28W on the 6th December, 1964. 
The yacht is being stored at the Port Department pier pending set- 
tlement of salvage. 


Surveys and Repairs 

During the year 104 ships of 684,796 gross tons were repaired 
under survey, 35 of which were major repairs. 9 vessels were sur- 
veyed in connection with British Registry. 23 vessels submitted for 
survey of Life Saving Appliances and 7 ships were surveyed for Pas- 
senger Certificates. 


Mercantile Marine Office 


Seamen: 


A total of 1,522 seamen were signed on and off in Gibraltar dur- 
ing the year and 16 Foreign Going and 8 Home Trade crew Agree- 
ments were opened. 

During the course of the year 342 seamen were dealt with in 
respect of 124 Articles opened at other ports, involving 110 visits on 
board ships. 

A total of 56 seamen were taken on charge: 52 were landed for 
medical reasons (45 of which were admitted to hospitals), 3 detained 
by civil authorities and 1 missed his ship at Gibraltar. 
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Registry of British Ships 
Ships registered under Part I, M.S.A. 1894: 


1 steamship of 121 tons net and 50 motor ships totalling 3,148 
tons net remained on the Gibraltar Register on 31st December, 1964. 


Ships not exceeding 60 tons net with Terminable Certificates of Re- 
gistry under Section 90, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894: 


14 motor vessely totalling 206.49 tons net were on the Register 
on 31st December, 1964. 


Vessels Licensed under Section 19 of the Port Ordinance and Port 
Rule 71: 


A total of 186 licences were in force on the 31st December, 1964. 


TOURISM 


Administration. 


The Gibraltar Tourist Office is the department of the Government 
responsible for Tourism. The Minister for Tourism is the person re- 
sponsible for policy to the Legislative Council while the Executive 
Officer is in charge of administration. 

The Gibraltar Tourist Office is advised on tourist matters by the 
Gibraltar Travel Association which represents the local travel indus- 
try. The main office is located at the Air Terminal and there are in- 
formation bureaux at the Frontier for land traffic and at Waterport 
Wharf for visitors arriving by sea. 

Enquiries in Britain may be made at the Gibraltar Tourist Office, 
26, Upper Brook Street, London, W.1. which also handles Gibraltar’s 
tourist publicity in the United Kingdom. 

The Overseas Offices of the British Travel Association particularly 
those at 680, Fifth Avenue, New York, and 6, Place Vendome Paris 
ler., also supply Gibraltar’s tourist literature on request. 


Statistics. 


For the past few years Gibraltar has been attracting a steadily 
mounting volume of tourist traffic. The total number of visitors by 
air, land and sea routes in recent years are as follows : 


: 371,386 
491,579 
551,895 
725,159 
737,551 


The 1964 total was made up as follows: 


Air ......152,582, showing an increase of approximately 10°. 
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Land......363,937, | The trend in previous years towards a 
rapid increase in the number of day excursionists 
was continued. The improvement and provision of 
additional sightseeing amenities and Gibraltar’s 
shopping facilities were undoubtedly the main at- 
tractions. 

Sea ...... 221,032. The total number of passenger vessels call- 
ing at Gibraltar during 1964 was 306, a decrease of 
21 veaselg compared to 1963. This was mainly due 
to the discontinuation of calls by ships of the Zim 
line. However the number of cruise ships increas- 
ed to 71, compared to 66 in 1963, including the 
QUEEN ELIZABETH”, “ROTTERDAM” ‘‘EM- 
PRESS OF BRITAIN”, “LYAUTEY”, ‘“‘CAN- 
BERRA”, “LEONARDO DA VINCI” and “CON. 
STITUTION”. 


Tender Services. 


Regular scheduled liners are met in the anchorge on arrival by 
tenders carrying embarking passengers which remain alongside to 
carry disembarking passengers back to the Passenger Wharf, thus en- 
suring the quickest turnround in any Mediterranean port. 


Recent Tourist Amenities. 


The extension of the new Airport Terminal was completed. 
Greater amenities for passengers together with increased facilities for 
the handling of luggage and channelling of passengers have met the 
requirements of increased traffic. 

Europe’s newest Casino, the Gibraltar International Sporting 
Club, opened in July. This latest and luxurious casino, built at a cost 
of £200,000, with its fully equipped gaming rooms, night club, restau- 
rant and shops, and its magnificent view of the Bay of Gibraltar, has 
become a most popular gaming and social centre. 

As part of its policy to increase the amenities of Gibraltar the 
Tourist Office continued the development of the tourist sites in the 
Upper Rock Area. In May a most impressive spectacle of Son et 
Lumiere was inaugurated in St. Michael’s Cave. The roads leading 
to the Upper Galleries and St. Michael’s Cave were widened in order 
to allow an easy flow of traffic and additional parking facilities were 
provided. At the Apes’ Den, Upper Galleries and Moorish Castle 
message repeaters in English, French and German were installed. The 
floodlighting of Moorish Castle began in July. This hag proved to be 
such a success that plans are well in hand to illuminate other parts of 
@braltar. 

Again the Week of the Sea proved to be a great success. Anglers 
from Great Britain, France, Belgium, Morocco and the United States, 
pitted their strength against the giants of our deep waters. Gibraltar 
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once again established another European record with an 83}1b. Stone. 
bass. 

The Arts Festival drew record crowds with performances by Sir 
Donald and Lady Wolfit, the Gibraltar Symphony Orchestra and the 
unforgettable ballet’ Lorquiana in the beautiful settings of St. Michael’s 
Cave. 

In the Alameda Open Air Theatre performances were given by 
the local Group 56 and the well known C.P.B. International Ballet. 


Dublin Conference. 


The Member for Tourism attended a Symposium on Publicity in 
the field of Tourism held in Dublin from the 20th to 24th Mareh, 1964. 
(tibraltar’s delegate was asked to preside over a plenary session. 


Sightseeing. 


Gibraltar’s sightseeing attractions are more numerous and re- 
markable than the size of the territory might lead one to suppose. The 
famous Apes may be seen at their home a short distance up the Rock 
while the impressive fortifications of the Upper Galleries with their 
fine views of neghbouring Spain and Africa, and the majestic 
St. Michael’s Cave with its strange rock formations are similarly with- 
in easy reach of sightseers. Inclusive tickets for the Galleries, Caves 
and the historic Moorish Castle are obtainable at hotels and travel 
agencies. Improvements are continuously being carried out to make 
these sites of even greater interest and comfort to visitors. In addi- 
tion the Upper Rock Recreational Area with its rich and colourful 
vegetation and magnificent views of Spain and the Atlantic on the one 
side, and Africa and the Mediterranean on the other is open to all 
visitors. The City Council Waterworks and their huge reservoirs in- 
side the Rock are also open to visitors subject to arrangements with the 
City Council authorities who will issue permits on application. 

St. Michael's Cave is now firmly established as a magnificent con- 
cert auditorium in a unique setting. Lookouts have been built at the 
Upper Galleries, giving a view to the north of Gibraltar, and at Eu- 
ropa Point, providing a clear view of the famous Straits and the cease- 
less passage of ships of all nationalities. 

‘Work on the construction of the Aerial Ropeway to the top of the 
Rock continued during the year. The Ropeway is scheduled to be in 
operation in 1966 and the project includes a restaurant at the top of 
the Rock. 

The Caravan Parking Site was fully used throughout the vear. 
Its increased popularity has led to the provision of further amenities. 


Hotels. 


A total of 196 hotel rooms were added to Gibraltar’s hotel accom- 
modation during 1964. 42 of these were in a new wing added to the 
Roek Hotel and opened in March. The Caleta Palace Hotel situated 
on the east side of the Rock at Catalan Bay Village and consisting of 
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108 rooms together with swimming pool, direct access to the beach and 
other amenities, opened in July. The Mediterranean Hotel, situated 
at Eastern Beach and consisting of 34 rooms, opened in April. A third 
hotel to open during the year was the Central Hotel, with 12 rooms 
situated just off Main Street. Improvements were also carried out to 
the Queen’s, Montarik, Continental and Bristol Hotels, the latter in- 
cluding the construction of a sub-tropical garden and swimming pool 
scheduled to be completed in 1965. 


Advertising Publicity and Promotion, 


Joint advertising with the British European Airways and Gibair 
was, continued during 1964. Gibraltar achieved great press coverage 
by being prominently displayed as the focal point of the ‘“‘Sunshine 
Square.” Advertising in U.S.A., France and Morocco was continued. 

In addition to the world coverage given to Gibraltar with the 
frontier situation great publicity was given in the French, German, 
American and British Press to Gibraltar as a holiday centre. 

As the result of contacts made in London with the National Press 
and leading shipping companies, eight shipping directors were invited 
to visit Gibraltar in conjunction with B.U.A. Later in the year large 
numbers of travel writers and leading travel agents from the United 
Kingdom visited Gibraltar to see the tourist facilities and amenities 
being provided by the Tourist Office and private enterprise. 


Tourist Income. 


1959 Tourist Income was estimated at £2 million a year. On this 
basis present income is estimated to range from £4 to £44 million an- 
nually. The trend has been towards a rapid advance in the number of 
day excursionists and a more moderate increase in overnight stays 
which it is hoped to augment even further by the provision of more 
hotel accommodation. 


Frontier Restrictions. 


In October, as part of their campaign against Gibraltar, the Spa- 
nish authorities began to impose restrictions at the frontier. The de- 
lays caused to tourists wishing to visit Gibraltar across the frontier 
seemed designed to weaken Gibraltar’s economy which depends on, 
amongst other things, its position as a shopping and _ tourist 
eentre. The result of this campaign has been to give a new impetus 
to the drive to make Gibraltar a first class tourist resort in its own 
right which has now become the objec‘ive of both the Gibraltar Tourist 
Office and private enterprise. Before the end of the year plans were 
being prepared for achieving this objective, as a matter of priority, by 
the provision of further amenities and attractions to maintain and im- 
prove Gibraltar'’s position as a popular tourist centre. 
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AIR TRAFFIC 


Air Traffic control, meteorological facilities and the maintenance 
of the airfield are the responsibility of the R.A.F. There is an agree- 
ment in force between the R.A.F. and Gibraltar Airways for the con- 
trol of civil aircraft on the airfield. These operations are subject to 
approval by the Air Ministry in London. 

The British European Airways sixty-six seater turbo-jet Viscount 
airliners operated to Gibraltar from London seven times weekly by 
night (two via Madrid) and five times weekly by day in summer (two 
via Madrid), the flying time being about four hours. ‘There were two 
daily air services to Tangier. 

Vickers Vanguard Aircraft with a capacity for 114 passengers, 
are used on some of the direct flights between Gibraltar and London, 
reducing the flying time between these two cities to 3} hours. 

British United Airways operated one weekly night service in pool 
with B.E.A. in summer and fortnight during winter. 

There were 1481 commercial flights, the main operators being 
B.E.A./Gibraltar Airways, Royal Air Maroc and B.U.A. and Cunard- 
Eagle. 


ROADS AND VEHIOLES 


The upkeep of roads is for the most part the responsibility of the 
City Council, in which the roads are vested by law. The length of 
road open for traffic is 54 miles in the city, 4 miles in the South dis- 
trict and about 3}miles in the area of North Front and Catalan Bay. 
All roads are in good condition and suitable for motor traffic. 

A total of 6869 vehicles exclusive of Service Vehicles was licensed 
to run in Gibraltar on 31st December, 1964, Thig total is made up as 
follows :— 

Cars and Taxis ............cseeseeseees 5,972 
Goods Vehicles .. a 

Buses, Coaches, ete. .. 
Other Road Vehicles 
Motor Cycles 
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The overland daily service to and from Britain and the Continent 
via Spain and France operated throughout the year. 

An average of four direct mails to New York per month were de- 
spateched by vessels of the Italia Line. Direct mails received from 
New York averaged five a month, 

Gibair operated daily flights to and from Tangier, and the Bland 
Line ferry ‘‘Mons Calpe”’ also maintained a direct daily service on 
this route throughout the vear, except on Sundays. 

The Air mail service to and from London was kept up by British 
European aircraft which also covered the branch service between 
Madrid and Gibraltar and vice-versa twice weekly. Direct aircraft 
brought the services to 10 flights per week throughout the year. 
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Parcel Post despatches by sea from Britain averaged five per 
month, In the main cargo vessels were used. P. & O., Orient and 
Union Castle Liners conveyed also an average of 4 parcel post mails 
per month from Gibraltar to Britain. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The Public Telephone Service is owned by the City Council. 

During the month of August, 1964, the 7th Extension to the Tele- 
phone Exchange was completed with the increase of 900 lines, of which 
300 lines were used to replace worn out equipment. All the lines were 
soon taken up and by the end of the year there were 113 applicants 
waiting for telephones. The 8th Extension to the Telephone Exchange 
is now being planned. 

The total number of telephones, inclusive of extension ingtruments, 
connected at the end of the year stood at 4436, an increase of 939 on 
the previous year. 

A total of 7,128,196 calls were made through the Telephone Ex- 
change during 1964, the reduction on the previous year’s total of 
9,695,102 being due to filtering of ineffective calls. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Service 
Press 
ae following newspapers were published in Gibraltar during 


Language 
Gibraltar Chronicle (daily) English 
El Calpense (daily) Spanish 
Gibraltar Post (weekly) English 
Vox (weekly) English & 
El Calpense Extra (weekly) Spanish 


A large number of press correspondents and journalists again 
visited Gibraltar during the year. As in 1963, the majority of them 
came specifically at the invitation of the Tourism Department in con- 
nection with the promotion of tourism. 


BROADCASTING 


Radio 

A wired system has been in operation since 1934 but in 1958 
Radio Gibraltar was inaugurated with two § Kw. transmitters opera- 
ting on a frequency of 1484 Kes, and a wavelength of 202.2 metres. 
A third transmitter operating on 1 Kw. was installed in 1961. The 
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station has twin control rooms, studios and transmitter-rooms as well 
as an administrative section and a record library of some 11,000 re- 
cords. It is on the air daily from 8 a.m. until midnight and its pro- 
grammes include relays from the General Overseas and the European 
Services of the B.B.C. Revenue has been derived from licence fees 
and commercial advertising. The staff number 12, all of whom have 
been recruited locally. 3804 radio licences were issued in 1964. 


Television 


A Television Station, under licence to a commercial concern, was 
initiated in October, 1962. The power of the station is 50 watts 200 
ERP and it operates on frequency allocations of E6-182.25-187.75-7000 
MK/S link. The premises used are adjacent to the Radio Station and 
were specially constructed for the purpose. They comprise studios, 
control rooms, and a large administrative block which covers all ancil- 
lary requirements. The station operates from 7.30 p.m. to 12.00 
midnight daily and employs 23 persons. Revenue is derived from 
licence fees and commercial advertising. 9250 T.V. licences were 
issued during 1964. 


Gibraltar Broadcasting Corporation 


Late in 1963, agreement was reached with the commercial concern 
responsible for T.V. to form an independent Corporation responsible 
for sound and television broadcasting. As a result the merger of both 
organisations took place on the 1st October, 1963 and Messrs. Thomson 
Television International were appointed as Managing Agents. The 
Corporation maintains the services enumerated above and aims to ex- 
pand and improve them. Its revenue is derived from licence fees, 
commercial advertising and a Government subsidy, any deficit there- 
after being borne by the Managing Agents 


Films 


There is no film production in Gibraltar. Documentary films 
issued by the Central Office of Information and the British Council 
are exhibited at John Mackintosh Hall (mainly to sehool children) 
and were also available to clubs and organisations with facilities for 
exhibition. 


Information Services 


The duties of Publie Relations Officer continued to be discharged 
by the Administrative Secretary. The work consisted mainly of the 
issue of press communiques on matters of general interest, the distri- 
bution of films, articles, publications and photographs supplied by the 
Central Offiee of Information and in effecting liaison with journalists 
and photographers visiting Gibraltar, 
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Chapter 18: Local Forces 


The military training of Gibraltarians was first considered during 
1938 in connection with the planning for the possible evacuation of 
civilians, It was suggested that men of suitable age should be retain- 
ed for local recruitment to the Royal Artillery. Eventually it was de- 
cided to raise by voluntary enlistment a self-contained unit to be 
known as the Gibraltar Defence Force and the Ordinance giving legis- 
lative effect to this decision was enacted in March, 1939. 

An Anti-Airecraft Seetion was raised soon afterwards and by the 
outbreak of war in September 1939 this part of the Force had already 
been fully trained. Medical, Signal, Coast, Defence, Fire and Motor 
Transport Sections were then embodied and intensive training imme- 
diately commenced. Subsequently a number of young men who hau 
been under the age for military service when evacuation took place in 
1940 were allowed to volunteer and return to Gibraltar for enlistment 
in the Foree. During the course of the war the Medical and Coast 
Defence Sections were disbanded and the men so released were trans- 
ferred to the Anti-Aireraft Section. 

After the return of the evacuated civil population in 1944 it was 
decided to make six months’ service in the Gibraltar Defence Force 
compulsory for all fit men between the ages of 18 and 22 and the Ordi- 
nance was amended accordingly, In 1947 further amendments extend- 
ed the age limit to 41 and made all British subjects of relevant age, 
whether Gibraltarians or not, with certain exceptions, liable to be 
ealled up for six months’ compulsory service in Gibraltar. All who 
had served in the Force were to remain liable to further call-up in an 
emergency so long as they were under the age of 41, while those below 
the age of 28 were also liable to two weeks’ refresher courses every 
alternate year. 

In December 1956 the Defence Force Ordinance was :repealed and 
replaced by an Ordinance entitled the Gibraltar Defence Force Ordin- 
ance which followed the same general principles but widened the 
seope. It made provision, for example, for the establishment of a 
Regular Force, consisting of the permanent cadre and such recruits 
as might be under training at any time, and in addition a Reserve of 
Officers and a Reserve of soldiers, Thirty-eight officers were commis- 
sioned for the Reserve of Officers during 1957. 

Early in 1958 as part of the reorganization of the Garrison the 
Cibraltar Defence Force assumed an infantry role and on the 30th 
August, 1958, was renamed ‘‘The Gibraltar Regiment’’ but a Gunner 
Troop (Coast Artillery) was still included in the establishment of this 
Regiment which thus retains the link established with the Royal Artil- 
lery at the Force's inception in 1939, 

Further changes were made in 1960. Provision was made whereby 
persons who wished to do their military service at the age of 17 could 
volunteer to do so. A Reserve of non-commissioned officers was esta- 
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blished. From December of that year the period of compulsory initial 
training was reduced from six months to four and arrangements were 
made for two intakes to be received for training each year. On the 
28th April, 1960, the Regiment became of age and in the course of 
anniversary ceremonies to mark the occasion the Regiment received a 
new badge. 

The Regiment has always taken a full share in ceremonial occa- 
sions including the Ceremony of the Key, mounting guard outside 
the Governor’s residence and special parades. Since its inception the 
permanent officers of the Regiment, including the Commanding Offi- 
cer, have been Gibraltarians holding the Governor’s commission. 
There were 200 men including volunteers aged 17, called up for train- 
ing in 1964. 


Chapter 14: Cultural Activities 


The Calpe Institute has now ceased to exist, having been replaced 
by a new and magnificent building which was opened by H.E. the 
Governor on 15th April, 1964. John Mackintosh Hall, as the new 
building is called, was built—in the words of the Commemorative 
Plaque—‘‘For the people of Gibraltar by the Trustees of the Will 
of John Mackintosh in pursuance of his wishes for the promotion of 
closer links with Great Britain by the furtherance of English Culture 
and Edueation”, 

There is no membership of John Mackintosh Hall, and everyone 
is most welcome to make use of what it has to offer. 

The new and increased facilities include a Theatre, a Gymnasium, 
Snack Bar, Dark Room and the scope of the Library is being steadily 
increased, whilst the British Council continue to provide generous 
support in the way of newspapers, periodicals, films, books, gramo- 
phone records, ete. 

The provision of a new Exhibition Room has resulted in a greatly 
increased number of Exhibitions, which now average two per month. 

Over 400 documentary films are now contained in the John Mack- 
intosh Hall Library and these are used for the illustration of talks 
and lectures to schools and the general public. 

Medical films, supplied by the British Council, are available to 
the medical profession in Gibraltar in eonjunetion with the local 
branch of the B.M.A. Other films are borrowed frequently by the 
St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, Fire Brigade, Civil Defence, Police, 
Qibraltar Automobile Club, Hospitals and Army Units. 

Thanks to the generosity of the Mackintosh Trust a considerable 
sum of money was made available for the purchase of colour slides 
from the National Gallery and the John Mackintosh Hall now pos- 
sesses a very fine collection. These are being made the basis of a 
series of lectures throughout the year and are shown to schools. 
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An Annual Drama Festival is organised each winter by the Royal 
Army Educational Corps, and it is very much to be hoped that this 
pe will continue despite the rundown of the Services in Gib- 
raltar. 

The Gibraltar and Campo Area Horticultural Society arranged a 
full programme of lectures and demonstrations, The Annual Flower 
Show, held in April, is now a well established event and to it has 
been added a Spring Flower Show earlier in the year. 


THE GIBRALTAR MUSEUM 


The Gibraltar Museum is housed within a building known as 
“‘Ordnance House’’, which was for over two hundred years the official 
quarters of the Ordnance Officer in Gibraltar. Although the archi- 
tecture is similar in design to many other 18th century houses in Gib- 
raltar, the core of the building, together with the adjoining ‘‘Bomb 
House’, was probably at one time part of a Moorish palace and the 
well preserved early 14th century baths, in the basement, is one of 
the finest Moorish buildings extant in Gibraltar. Lt~Col. Thomas 
James, in his ‘‘History of the Herculean Straits’’, published in 1771, 
says that ‘‘Bomb House’’ was the residence of the Moorish Governor, 
but the adjoining baths are supposed to have been for public use. 

The site for the Museum was chosen because of the Moorish Baths. 
Its establishment was due to the efforts of the ‘‘Gibraltar Society”, 
founded in 1929 by the then Governor, General Sir Alexander J. 
Godley, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. The Chairman of the first Committee of 
Management was Lt.-Col. M. E. Maseall, D.S.O., O.B.E., R.A. to 
whom the Museum owes much of its success. An appeal was launched 
in Gibraltar and Britain for archaeological, botanical and zoological 
material as well as for historical relics, the response being so en- 
couraging that it was possible to open the Museum in a short time. 
In addition a fund was started for the purchase of pictures, engrav- 
ings and prints of historical events connected with Gibraltar. 

After the second world war the Museum was completely reorgan- 
ized and in 1946 the Gibraltar Government agreed to increase its an- 
nual grant, thus making it possible to employ a full-time Curator. A 
new Committee of Management on which the Legislative Council, the 
City Council, the Services Departments and the Government are re- 
presented was appointed in 1957. This Committee, apart from being 
responsible for the Museum and its contents, is also concerned with 
the preservation and recording of all historical monuments of im- 
portance in Gibraltar. To this end a new Museum and Antiquities 
Ordinance has been prepared and it is hoped will be published shortly. 

Late in 1962, at the request of the Committee, the Government 
brought from England an experienced archaeologist who suggested 
various modifications and improvements. New cases were made and 
the older ones reconditioned. The display of the exhibits has been 
greatly enhanced and the many interesting finds from the numerous 
eaves in Gibraltar are now properly exhibited and labelled. 
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The latest addition to the Museum is a room dedicated almost en- 
tirely to Admiral Nelson. It contains photographs of famous paint- 
ings depicting the battle of Trafalgar, Nelson’s death and the arrival 
of his body at Gibraltar as well as original prints and engravings and 
several items of Nelson’s personal property which were presented to 
the Museum by the Royal United Services Institution. Further im- 
provements were under consideration at the end of the year particu- 
larly to the room containing material on the various sieges of Gib- 
raltar. 

The number of visitors to the Museum during 1964 was 12,399. 


PART III. 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Gibraltar is situated in latitude 36° 7 N and longitude 5° 21’ W 
and stands out, steeply and suddenly, from the adjoining low-lying 
Spanish territory to which it is connected by a sandy isthmus about 
1 mile long and J mile wide. Five miles across the Bay to the west 
lies the Spanish port of Algeciras and 20 miles across the Straits, to 
the south, is Africa. The Mediterranean lies on the east. The dis- 
tance to Britain is approximately 1,400 miles by sea. 

The Rock runs from north to south for a length of nearly 3 miles. 
It is } of a mile wide and hag a total area of 24 square miles. Its 
highest point is 1,396 feet. The top of the Rock is a sharp, knife- 
edge ridge extending for about a mile and a half from the north es. 
carpment, which is completely inaccessible, and then sloping gradually 
to the south for about a mile, to terminate at the southern extremity, 
Europa Point, in perpendicular cliffs about a hundred feet high. The 
whole upper length of the eastern face is inaccessible and the steep 
upper half of the western slopes is uninhabited. 

Geologieally, Gibraltar may be divided into two main parts. The 
first is the plain to the north, which consists of sand to a depth of 
some 30 feet, followed by some 4 feet of clay, a bed of coarse sand 2} 
feet thick, and limestone. The second is the mass of the Rock itself, 
extending southwards from the north eliff to Europa Point and con- 
sisting of compact grey limestone, probably of Jurassic age, overlaid 
in parts with dark shales, limestone breccia or sands. 

There are no permanent natural water supplies in Gibraltar, the 
two main sources being the water catehments on the rock face, which 
collect rainwater and supply the reservoirs hollowed out inside the 
Rock, and the wells on the sandy plain to the north. 

The climate of Gibraltar is temperate. During the winter months 
the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west and occasion- 
ally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. The mean mini- 
mum and maximum temperatures during this period are 54°F and 
69°F re: pectively. 

The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A warm 
breeze Irden with moisture, known as the ‘‘Levanter”’, strikes the 
eastern face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causes a 
cloud pall to hang over the city and bay. During this period the 
climate is humid and relaxing. The minimum and maximum tem- 
peratures in the summer are 55°F and 83°F respectively. 
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The rainy season is spread over the period from September to 
May. The average annual rainfall is 35 inches, but, as shown in the 
following diagram, the actual fall is subject to considerable variation. 
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Vegetation in Gibraltar is rich and varied on the western upper 
slopes and in the Alameda Gardens. 517 species of plants, exclusive 
of ferns and grasses, have been listed as growing on the Rock, one of 
them, the Gibraltar Candytuft or /beris Gibraltarica, being found 
nowhere else in Europe. ‘These include Scotch pine, spruce fir, Cali- 
fornian cypress, and wild olives, with a sprinkling of pepper, fig, 
orange, lemon, almond and palm-trees. A number of specimens of 
cactus are to be found, together with many flowering tree shrubs such 
as Mimosa pudia, Magnolias, Wild Mallows and Acacia. Vegetation 
is at its best between the months of October and May, the hot sun and 
scanty rainfall tending to give the Rock a somewhat barren appear- 
ance during the summer months. Experiments aimed at cultivating 
the wild olive trees which cover the upper western slopes are now in 
progress. 

Broadly speaking, the effect of the physical structure has been to 
concentrate the population on the western side of the Rock resulting 
in the densely populated town area, as shown on the map, and in the 
slightly more spacious residential district further towards the south. 
Building developments, however, are gradually linking both parts to- 
gether and the need to use all available sites for housing is creating a 
new residential area on the plain to the north. On the east side of the 
Rock is Catalan Bay, a small village with some 350 inhabitants. 

The natural features of Gibraltar preclude all possibility of agri- 
cultural and major industrial production. Gibraltar is however 
admirably suited and situated for the development of a flourishing 
tourist trade and every effort is made in this connection to ensure 
speed and comfort in communications. 
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Chapter 2: History 


Prior to 711 A.D., Gibraltar appears to have been devoid of any 
permanent settlement. It is clear, however, from Prehistoric, Punic, 
and classical remains discovered in caves, that the peninsula was from 
time to time frequented by Prehistoric man or used as a base by Me- 
diterranean merchantmen. The cultural centre of the Bay was locat- 
ed at Carteya, an important Punic and Roman port near the banks of 
the river Guadarranque, between the modern towns of La Linea and 
Algeciras. 

According to the Arab historians, Tariq ibn Ziyad, a Berber 
leader and subordinate of the Arab commander Musa ibn Nusair, 
landed at, or near, Gibraltar on the 27th April 711 A.D. The Mos- 
lems had attempted earlier raidy on the adjoining Spanish coast, but 
Tariq’s attack, aided by the Byzantine Governor of Ceuta, is generally 
regarded as the first major attempt by the Arabs to land on the Ibe- 
rian peninsula, The name “Gibraltar” is a corruption of the Arabic 
words ‘‘dabal Tariq’? (Tariq’s mountain). A later name Jabal al 
Fath (The Mountain of Conquest), found in some Arabic sources, 
never superseded it. It is extremely doubtful whether Gibraltar was 
anything more than a defence post until 1160 A.D. when the Almohad 
monarch ‘Abd el M’umin’ founded a city in the peninsula. This 
city contained mosques and palaces and elaborate water channels 
were constructed in the Upper Rock to link up natural water supplies 
with the habitations and gardens beneath. There was also a com- 
munal cistern in the City, a windmill on the summit and well-design- 
ed defences. A contemporary writer compared Gibraltar of that time 
to a ‘‘club”, wielded by successive Moslem monarchs against the 
Christians who were slowly pushing south towards the Straits. 

Between 1309 and 1333, Gibraltar was held by the Spaniards, 
but in 1333 it was recaptured by the Marinid (Moroccan) monarch 
Abu 1’Hassan and it is almost entirely from this period that the 
extant Moorish remains in Gibraltar belong, the ‘‘Moorish Castle’’, 
the ‘‘Moorish Bath,’” defence works, water cisterns and look-out posts. 
Gibraltar was heavily refortified as a “Citadel of Islam’’, but in spite 
of vast expenditure it was insufficient to prevent the City’s final fall 
in part brought about by constant dissension between the rulers of 
Morocco and Granada. 

The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on the 
20th August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently became 
Patron Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Roek till 1704, 
three years previously England and Holland had joined with Austria 
and the Holy Roman Empire in an alliance for a war against France 
and Spain, the war of the Spanish Succession. 

The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, arrived at the 
Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo-Dutch 
fleet. A landing force of about 1,800 British and Dutch marines was 
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set ashore near the North Front. The marines made towards the 
town, the defenders found opposition wag hopeless and on 24th July 
surrender was made. However, the Spaniards did not give up hope 
of recapturing the Rock, and the British forces were subjected to 
occasional sieges. The Great Siege, as it is called, may be said to 
date from 13th September, 1779, when the first gun was fired in the 
long struggle against the large Franco-Spanish army under the Duc 
de Crillon. 

The British Governor was General Augustus Elliott and under 
his tireless and able leadership the garrison, though out-numbered by 
four to one, held out for three years, seven months and twelve days. 
Since 12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates were opened after 
the Great Siege, there has been no attempt to capture the Rock from 
the British. With the end of the Napoleonic Wars, Gibraltar was 
ane to make steady progress without threat of siege or large-scale 
raids. 

Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the stra- 
tegic value of Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939.45, when 
Gibraltar way a key point in the anti-submarine campaign in both 
wars. Patrols went out to keep the Straits clear, and the bay was 
very important as an assembly point of convoys. The Dockyard 
worked at full pressure for the repairing of British and Allied war- 
ships. 

The outstanding event of the second World War was the evacua- 
tion of almost the entire civil population in July/November, 1940; 
some 16,700 people were sent to Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
A repatriation scheme was begun in 1944 and completed in 1951. 

An important constitutional advance was made with the inaugu- 
ration of the Legislative Council by Hig Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh in November, 1950. Details are given in the next chapter. 

The post-war years have been marked by considerable expansion 
and progress in the social and in the economic spheres. In the social 
sphere the Government has taken an ever-increasing interest in the 
development of the Medical, Edueational, Housing and Social Secu- 
rity Services. The Medical Services are now available for all on a 
seale of charges which takes into account the income of the patient 
while financial assistance is given to those requiring specialist treat- 
ment in Britain and elsewhere. Free education is provided up to the 
age of 15 and Scholarship schemes. both private and Government, 
were instituted shortly after the return of the civilian population at 
the end of the war. The Education Ordinance enacted in 1950 mark- 
ed the firm establishment of the educational system evolved since 1945. 
Continued increase in the population also since the end of the war 
rendered necessary the initiation of large scale building projects on 
the part of the Government and although the problem is yet far from 
a satisfactory solution, much progress has been made and the appear- 
ance of the Rock has undergone a startling change with the emer- 
gence of large blocks of flats on every convenient site. Social Secu- 
rity Schemes, details of which are given under Chapter 7 were in- 
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troduced by the enactment in 1952 of the Employment Injuries In- 
surance Ordinance and in 1956 of the Social Insurance and the Non- 
Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance. 

Since the war, too, Gibraltar has gained in importance from the 
R.A.F. airport which is extensively used by civilian operators and 
which combines with the existing and expanding land and sea travel 
facilities to make Gibraltar a centre of communications for the Medi- 
terranean and between Europe and Africa. 

The last few years have seen a number of changes and develop- 
ments in the economic sphere. Chief among these are the transform- 
ation of Gibraltar into an up-to-date and attractive tourist resort and 
shopping centre and the development of the Port to provide modern 
facilities and thus attract even greater numbers of ships than in the 
past. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


Constitution 

A new Constitution for Gibraltar came into force in August, 
1964. This was the result of talks held in Gibraltar in April of that 
year between Lord Landsdowne, the Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs, and the unofficial members of the Legislative Council. The 
Constitution is contained in the Gibraltar (Constitution) Order, 1964. 
The purpose behind the changes in the Constitution was to enable 
the people of Gibraltar to enjoy a fuller control of internal affairs 
and this was achieved by making a number of changes in the struc- 
ture of both the Legislative and the Executive Councils. 


Legislative Counail 

The previous composition of the Legislative Council was 7 elected 
members, 2 nominated members and 3 official members,—the Per- 
manent Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary. 
Under the new Constitution the system of nominated members was 
abolished; the number of elected memberg was increased to 11; the 
Permanent Secretary ceased to be a member of the Council, and the 
Chief Minister became the Leader of the House and was vested with 
the direction of Government business. 

As a result of the first elections held under the new Constitu- 
tion, six of the elected members became Ministers (5 of them being 
members of the Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights and 
one being an independent) and the remaining five (all independents) 
became the opposition. 

The Legislative Council was inaugurated by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh on 23rd November, 1950. In addition to the 
11 elected and 2 official members there is a Speaker who is appointed 
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by the Governor. The formal assent of the Governor is required to 

all legislation, which also remains subject to disallowance by ‘he 

Crown. Bills of certain classes may not be assented to without the 

poor concurrence of the Crown, conveyed through the Secretary of 
ate. 

The nomal life of the Legislative Council is five years. Elec- 
tions for the Legislative Council and the franchise are regulated by 
local legislation, the relevant statute being the Elections Ordinance, 
1950 (Cap. 146). Subject to certain exceptions and to compliance 
with provisions relating to registration, the franchise is exercisable 
by all adult British Subjects and citizens of the Republic of Ireland 
who have been ordinarily resident in Gibraltar for a continuous pe- 
riod of twelve months ending on the qualifying date for registration 
as an elector. The Ordinance contains provision for the registration 
of electors who during part or the whole of the qualifying period were 
resident in neighbouring Spanish territory. Members of the Armed 
Forces not domiciled in Gibraltar are, however, excluded. The sys- 
tem of proportional representation is used in voting. The Ordinance 
contains provision for the conduct of elections the presentation of elec- 
tion petitions, the limitation of candidates’ expenses, election offences, 
and other connected matters. It applies generally to elections for the 
City Council, also, save that the system of proportional representation 
is not used. 

The fifth election for the Legislative Council was held on 9th 
September, 1964, candidates were nominated for the eleven available 
seats. 10,342 votes were polled out of a total electorate of 13,564, 
the proportion of registered electors who voted being about 76.3%. 


Gibraltar Council. 

The former Executive Council—which consisted of the Governor 
as President, the Deputy Fortress Commander, the Permanent Secre- 
tary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary as ex officio 
members and four elected members of the Legislative Council—was 
re-named the Gibraltar Council and its composition was altered by 
the addition of one more elected member, thus providing an unofficial 
majority. Of the five elected members in the Council, one is the 
Chief Minister—who ig the elected member of the Legislative Council 
who, in the judgment of the Governor, is most likely to command the 
greatest measure of confidence among the other elected members— 
and the remaining four are appointed by the Governor, after consulta- 
tion with the Chief Minister. 


Council of Ministers 


Before the enactment of the new Constitution, elected members 
of the Legislative Council had been ‘‘associated’’? with Government 
Departments under an unofficial arrangement which enabled members 
to work closely with heads of Government Departments both on policy 
matters and on matters of administration. Under the new Constitu- 
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tion this arrangement was formally recognised and members associat- 
ed with departments became responsible Ministers. 

Another former unofficial arrangements, the Council of Members, 
enabled those of the elected members who were also members of Ex- 
ecutive Council to diseuss among themselves those domestic issues 
which were referred to them by the Governor prior to consideration 
and ratification in full Executive Council. The new Constitution 
formally converted the Council of Members into a Council of Minis- 
ters presided over by the Chief Minister. Matters falling within the 
responsibility of Ministers now normally go direct to the Council of 
Ministers, which also deals with such other matters as may be referred 
to it by the Gibraltar Council. The Council’s recommendations on 
matters of purely domestic concern are as a general rule endorsed by 
the Gibraltar Council. 

The Council of Ministers consists of those Ministers who are mem- 
bers of the Gibraltar Council together with such other Ministers as 
may be designated by the Chief Minister. Following the elections in 
September a Council of Ministers consisting of the Chief Minister and 
5 other Ministers, was formed. While Ministers are collectively re- 
sponsible to the Legislative Council with respect to any matters with 
which they are charged, the general direction and control of the Gov- 
ernment are vested in the Gibraltar Council. The latter is thus, in 
effect, the ‘Government of Gibraltar” and when the term ‘‘Govern- 
ment” is used collectively in relation to Ministers in the Legislative 
Council, it denotes those elected members who, in the Legislature, 
pursue the policies agreed or endorsed by the Gibraltar Council. 


City Council 


Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council comprising 
11 members. Four Councillors are appointed by the Governor and 
must include one representative each of the Naval, Military and Air 
Forces (the Service Departments in Gibraltar being ratepayers) hold- 
ing office during the Governor’s pleasure. The fourth nominated 
member is a Government official who maintains liaison between the 
Government and the Municipality. Seven Councillors are elected 
and hold office for three years. Candidates for election must have the 
usual voters’ qualifications, but are ineligible if they are servants of 
the City Council or (with certain exceptions) Government servants, 

Eight candidates were nominated for the City Council election 
held on the 5th December, 1962, and the seven persons elected were 
those previously serving in the Council. Five belonged to the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Civil Rights and two were inde- 
pendents. 

The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. It 
is responsible, for instance, for fire prevention, enforcing public health 
measures, maintaining highways, supervising the public markets, pro- 
viding water, electricity, gas and a telephone service, and issuing 
vehicle licences, driving licences and dog licences, 
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Administrative Appointments 


Government officers are appointed by the Governor, on the recom- 
mendation of the Public Service Commission, appointments to the 
higher offices being made by the Secretary of State for the Colon es 
on the selection of the Ministry of Overseas Development. The prin- 
cipal executive officers are the Permanent Secretary, Attorney-Gene- 
ral, Financial Secretary, Administrative Secretary, Medical Adminis- 
trator, Chief Education Officer, Director of Labour and Social Secu- 
rity, Commissioner of Police, Captain of the Port, and Commissioner 
of Lands and Works. On the Judicial side there is a Chief Justice 
for the Supreme Court, a Judge of the Court of First Instance and a 
Stipendiary Magistrate for the Court of Summary Jurisdiction. In 
the absence of the Stipendiary Magistrate his place is usually taken 
by local citizens who have been appointed Justices of the Peace. De- 
tails of the judicial system will be found in Part II, Chapter 9. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 

The Police carried out 58 inspections during the year; these in- 
cluded testing and adjustments of weights and measures belonging to 
Government Departments, War Department, vendors, shops, market 
stalls, petrol stations, ete. 
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APPENDIX XIII 


Statistical Report for The Prison, Gibraltar, for 1964. 
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APPENDIX XIV 


PRISON STATISTIOS 
(a) POPULATION 
In custody on Receptions Discharges during in oustody on 
31.12.63 during 1964 1964 31.12.66 
10 80 74 16 
(b) DAILY AVERAGES 
Total Daily Convicted Dally Average Dally Average 
Average Females Unconvicted Males 
14,47 _ 96 13,51 
(c) RELIGIONS 
Roman Churchof Churchof Metho- Atheist Maho No Total 
Catholic England ireland dist metan Religion 
42 28 1 3 2 3 1 80 
(ad) AGE GROUPS 
Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 
16 to to to oe Total 
Years 20 years 25 years se years Years 
_ 17 238 33 2 80 


(e) NATIONALITIES 


British (U.K.) .. 41 
Gibraltarians 22 
Spanish ie 12 
MGRQ066! siseevnecdevevnaniesanenisea 5 

80 
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APPENDIX XV. 


TABLE 1” 


SHOWING NUMBER AND AGGREGATE NET TONNAGE OF ALL 
MERCHANT SHIPS BY NATIONALITY WHICH ENTERED 
GIBRALTAR IN 1964 AND COMPARISON WITH TOTALS FOR 1963. 


— 
| 58 aor 
ane | Increase 
: be Rs +13 ge | ee 
Nationality | zie! o of 38 Decrease (—) 
- Ships ee b4 8 on 1963 
i oe 3 2 =) { Totals 
| Som 
| Ia) 
Albanian — = 3 _ _ 
American 129 + 22 915,344 + 
Belgian 13 _ 1 64,439 + 
Brazilian 2 _ 3 6,146 cS . 
British *1,160 — 128 8.618.5 = 
Bulgarian 46 + 2 182,297 saa 
Canadian 1 + 1 98 + 
Chinese 1 + 1 3,385 + 
Czechoslovakian 1 + 1 8,310 Be 
Danish 11 _ 8 45,069 nes 
Dutch 119 + 4 424,781 + 
Keyptian 4 + 3 6,395 + 
Finnish 9 _ 4 48,410 eae 
French 40 pte ) | 161,380 = 
German Fast 16 + 4 24,256 + 
German West 85 — 132,517 a 
Greek 91 + 6 645.427 + 
Ghanaian : 7 + 4 1,869 + 
Teelandic 10 = 4 59,732 
Indian 7 an 21,011 + 
Indonesian pat ae) = es 
Tranian 1 aan 137 ie" 
Traqui 1 = 2,044 = 
Trish 2 _ 13,070 ee 
Teraeli 61 + 65 266,989 ae 
Ttalian 113 fe | 1,477,320 + 
Japanese 1 _ 1 4,385 ce 
Kuwaiti 1 + 1 89 + 
Tahanesea abt = 45,155 + 
Liberian 5 ae, ER 758,268 + 
Libyan is = in = as 
Norwegian 111 — 6 814,096 ie 
Pakistani 9 - f 33.179 1 
Panamanian pe] == “98 182.767 + 
Philippine 2 at 1 154 es 
Polich 18 — Vv 46,940 Ey 
Portuguese 5S a ee) 80,093 + 
Roumanian 90 4s: 7 50,447 4 
Russian 422 -+ 108 595.119 fe 
Sudanese a — 1 _ es 
Swedish 34 _— 4 160.447 ne 
Swiss 2 4+ 2 509 + 
Thailand 1 poh 657 = 
Turkish 2 = 2 34.999 ag 
Tn. Arah Republic — = 1 _ = 
Vuenslavian 1A4 aie GOR, 899,789 ae 
Others 910 — 11 R827 + 
Total... 3.888 — 168 12,158,851 + 698.680 


* Includes Tangier Service 362 calls involving 954,848 tons. 
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APPENDIX XV. 


TABLE 2. 


GRAPH SHOWING NET TONNAGE OF ALL CLASSES OF MERCHANT 
SHIPPING WHICH ENTERED GIBRALTAR 1946 — 1964. 
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APPENDIX XV. 


TABLE 4. 


(a) BUNKER FUEL SUPPLIED 
and 
(b) MAIN IMPORTS OF GENERAL CARGO 
(Tons Deadweight) 


1950 — 1064 


150.000 


is 


ee 


(a) Bunker Fuel: 
(b) General Cargo: — — — — 
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APPENDIX XVI. 


THE GIBRALTAR COUNCIL, LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
AND COUNCIL OF' MINISTERS. 


GIBRALTAR COUNCIL 


President: The Governor. 

Elected Members Ex. Officio Members 
Sir Joshua Hassan, Brigadier S. C. Chambers, 

C.B.E., M.V.0., Q.C., J.P. C.B.E., Deputy Fortress 

Sir Peter Russo, C.B.E., J.P. Commander, 
A. J. Risso J. D. Bates, C.M.G., C.V.O., 
A. W. Serfaty, O.B.E., J.P. Permanent Seeretary. 
A. P. Montegriffo, O.B.E. A. M, Greenwood, Q.C., M.C., 


Attorney-General. 
C. J. Gomez, O.B.E., 
Financial Secretary. 

LHGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
The Speaker: W. Thomson, O.B.E., J.P. 

Ministers: 
The Chief Minister: 

Sir Joshua Hassan, C.B.E., M.V.O., Q.C., J.P. 
Minister for Housing and Eeonomie Development: 

Sir Peter Russo, C.B.E., J.P. 
Minister for Labour and Social Security: 

A. J. Risso 
Minister for Ports, Tourism and Trade: 

A.W, Serfaty, O.B.E., JIP. 
Minister for Medical Services: 

A. P. Montegriffo, O.B.E. 
Minister of Education: 

Mrs. W. E. Chiappe 

Ex-officio Members: 

A, M, Greenwood, Q.C., M.C., Attorney-General. 


CU. J. Gomez, O.B.E., Financial Secretary. 
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Other Elected Members: 


P. J. Isola, Leader of the Opposition. 
S. A. Seruya. 

L. W. Triay. 

A. J. Baldorino, 

A, V. Stagnetto. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


Chief Minister: Sir Joshua Hassan, C.B.E., M.V.O., Q.C., J-P. 
Minister for Housing and Economic Development: Sir Peter 


Russo, C.B.E., J.P. 


Minister for Labour and Social Security: A. J. Risso. 

Minister for Ports, Tourism and Trade: W. Serfaty, 0.B.E., J.P. 
Minister for Medical Services: A. P, Montegriffo, O.B.E. 
Minister for Education: Mrs. W. E. A. Chiappe. 


Clerk of Counctls : 
J. L. Pitaluga, Esq. 


Printed by the Gibraltar Garrison Library Committee, at the 
Gibraltar Chronicle Printing Works, 2, Library Gardens, 
Government Printers for Gibralt wr. 
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PART I. 


General Review 


During 1965 the Spanish Government continued the offensive 
policy which it had begun in 1964, (see Chapter 2 of Part ITI), and 
took further, and more serious, measures against (iibraltar. These 
included the expulsion of some 650 British subjects, and others re- 
siding in neighbouring Spanish towns, the refusal to recognise cer- 
tain passports issued in Gibraltar, and a total ban on the importation 
into Spain of goods bought in Gibraltar by Spanish workers. The 
excessive delays imposed on all vehicular traffic entering or leaving 
Gibraltar, the ban on the export of goods other than fresh vegetables 
fruit and fish from Spain into Gibraltar, and other restrictive mea- 
sures instituted in 1964 continued to be applied throughout the year. 

The Spanish attempt to cripple Gibraltar’s eeonomy by block- 
ade coloured most fields of activity in Gibraltar during 1965 and 
it is against this background that the events of the year should be 
viewed. As a result 1965 was a year of intense political, economic 
and social activity and readjustment, the Spanish eampaign acting 
as a stimulus towards overeoming the difficulties which it had itself 
created. 

In the sphere of internal politics, the most significant event was 
the formation of a coalition. The constitutional changes which had 
come into force after the general election held in September, 1964, 
had resulted in the creation of a system of government and opposi- 
tion in the Legislature. This system operated until July, 1965, when 
it was decided that a political truce would be in the best interests of 
(iibraltar and a coalition was formed. 

Another result of the Spanish campaign, in the context of local 
polities, was the emergence of a movement for the integration of 
Gibraltar with Britain. The question of Gibraltar’s future constitu- 
tional relationship with the mother country was a subject of great 
publie interest during the year and a number of alternative forms 
were suggested and debated in the Press and elsewhere. 

City Council eleetions were held in December. Nine ecandi- 
dates, 4 of them A.A.C.R. and 5 independents, stood for the seven 
seats to be filled. There was a comparatively high poll of 4667 
which resulted in the election of the 4 A.A.C.R. candidates and 3 
independents. 

The close political links between Britain and Gibraltar beeame 
more than ever apparent as the Spanish campaign increased in in- 
tensity. Mrs. E. White, M.P., Parliamentary Under-Seerectary of 
State for the Colonies, visited Gibraltar in February to aequaint 
herself with the situation at first hand. 
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Shortly afterwards, early in April, the British Government 
published a White Paper on “Gibraltar: Recent Differences with 
Spain” which set out very clearly the background to the dispute 
and the British Government’s policy on Gibraltar. 

General Sir Gerald Lathbury arrived in Gibraltar on the 28th 
August to succeed General Sir Dudley Ward as Governor. 

Mrs. White returned to Gibraltar in September, together with 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of State for the Navy and the 
Army to carry out a joint detailed review of the control and disposal 
of land in Gibraltar, particularly with a view to making Ministry 
of Defence sites available for civilian development. The Minister 
of Defence for the Royal Air Force also visited Gibraltar in April. 

A large number of Members of Parliament with a close personal 
interest in the welfare of Gibraltar visited Gibraltar during the 
year. As a result, the situation in Gibraltar, as well as being a 
matter of continuous concern to the British Government, was kept 
constantly to the fore in Parliament by members of the three poli- 
tical parties. 

The most significant visit of all was made in October when 
Mr. Harold Wilson stopped at Gibraltar on his way back to Britain 
from Southern Rhodesia. Almost the entire population turned out 
to line the route from the airport and to give the Prime Minister a 
tumultuous reception. 

Parliamentary contacts were also maintained and strengthened 
through the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association. Two mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council attended the annual C.P.A. Visit 
to Britain in March; another member attended the C.P.A. Annual 
Conference in New Zealand in November; the Chairman of the 
Association visited Gibraltar in May ; and delegations of Members of 
Parliament from Nigeria and Sierra Leone spent a week in Gibraltar 
in November as guests of the local Branch. The Speaker of the 
Legislative Council attended the celebrations for the 700th Parlia- 
mentary Anniversary in London in June. 

In November, the United Nations Fourth Committee, in the 
course of their consideration of the report of the Committee of 24, 
began a debate on Gibraltar. The Chief Minister and his Deputy 
went to New York once again to be present during the discussions 
and to act as advisers on the situation in Gibraltar to the United 
Kingdom Mission to the United Nations. In December the General 
Assembly passed a resolution submitted to it by the Fourth Com- 
mittee once again calling on Britain and Spain to hold talks on 
Gibraltar. The British delegate voted in favour of the resolution 
but with the reservations that sovereignty over Gibraltar was not 
negotiable and that the talks could not be held under duress. 

The international discussion on Gibraltar, as well as the re- 
strictions imposed by Spain, aroused extensive interest both in Bri- 
tain and abroad. Many British and foreign reporters and television 
teams visited Gibraltar during the year. 
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In the economic sphere, Gibraltar once again showed its resili- 
ence and flexibility in the face of adverse conditions. The restric- 
tions at the frontier, particularly those aimed at Gibraltar’s im- 
portance as a tourist and shopping centre, had serious effects on 
those sectors of the economy specially geared to the handling of 
very large numbers of tourists, many of whom used Gibraltar as a 
transit stage to Spain. Steps were taken at once to counteract 
these effects in the future. 

Early in the year the Government received the report of the 
Senior Economie Adviser to the Colonial Office who had been made 
available to carry out an economic survey of Gibraltar. In July a 
Study Group consisting of well-known British architects, town- 
planners and economists was appointed by the Government to carry 
out a detailed survey of all aspects of the economy with a view to 
the preparation of a master plan for the comprehensive develop- 
ment of Gibraltar. The first report of the Study Group was re- 
ceived in December and was under consideration by the Govern- 
ment at the end of the year prior to discussions with the British 
Government. 

In the meantime, the Gibraltar Government had approached the 
British Government for financial assistance to overcome some of the 
difficulties created by the Spanish campaign. The Chief Minister 
and his Deputy visited London in July and, as a result of discus- 
sions with Ministers, the sum of £1,000,000 was made available over 
the next three years under the Overseas Development and Service 
Act together with £200,000 in Exchequer loans if required. A fur- 
ther grant in aid of £100,000 was also made in recognition of the 
additional expenditure incurred as a result of Spanish measures. 

Local measures to help the economy were taken in June and 
December. These consisted of economics in Government expenditure 
and of the imposition of import duties on recording machines, re- 
cords and jewellery and increases in the duties on brandy, wines, 
perfume, beer, cigarettes and tobacco and petrol. There was also 
a 25% increase in income tax. 

British Government assistance and the measures taken locally 
enabled the Government to counteract, to a very large extent, the 
effects on the economy of the Spanish Government’s restrictions. 

In a statement of policy in the Legislative Council in January, 
the Chief Minister made it clear that it was the Government’s in- 
tention to transform Gibraltar from a transit stage for tourists into 
a holiday resort in its own right with a link or extension to Mo- 
rocco. While major developments in this direction awaited the re- 
port of the Study Group, steps continued to be taken to increase 
Qibraltar’s tourist attractions. Improvements and modernisation 
of hotel] accommodation, the provision of additional restaurants and 
cafeterias at places of tourist interest and the construction of an 
aerial ropeway to the top of the Rock, to be completed in 1966, were 
among the projects embarked on during the year. The Arts Fes- 
tival was held in June as usual and the Week of the Sea in Septem- 
ber. 
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The Minister for Tourism attended I.U.0.T.O. conferences in 
Bordeaux, Copenhagen and Mexico and visited London on two occa- 
sions for tourism promotion. 

A team from Gibraltar competed, with some suecess, in the 
European Angling Championships held in Scotland in September 
and arrangements were made for the 1966 Championships to be 
held in Gibraltar. 

Three important conferences were held in Gibraltar during the 
year, the L.C.I. Polyester Conferenee in May and a business exceu- 
tives’ conference and B.K.A. sales managers’ conferenee in Decem- 
ber. In view of the excellent facilitics available for this purpose it 
is expected that Gibraltar will be selected as the venue for a number 
of other conferences during 1966. 

In the sphere of trade, the Chamber of Commerce reported a 
general recession during 1965. This recession must, however, be 
viewed in the light of the extremely good trading conditions which 
had prevailed in the preceding years and which served also, during 
1965, to cushion off to some extent the effects of the blockade. <A 
delegation from the Chamber of Commerce visited London for dis- 
cussions in June, As a result of this visit the Federation of Com- 
monwealth Chambers of Commerce sent a delegation to Gibraltar in 
November to study the situation and to recommend ways and means 
of improving Gibraltar’s trading position. The delegation’s report 
is expected early in 1966. 

Adjustments have also been made in the social as well as in the 
political and economic conditions in Gibraltar. Because of the hos- 
tility shown by the Spanish Government, the majority of the popu- 
lation of Gibraltar no longer visit Spain. Excursions to Morocco, 
an increase in local sporting activities—ineluding new ventures such 
as Go-Kart rallies and shark-fishing expeditions—concerts in the 
unique sctting of St. Michael’s Cave and elsewhere, and a highly 
successful Fair held in July were some of the leisure-time activities 
which developed during the year. The annual Drama Festival was 
held in December. The Mackintosh Hall completed its first year of 
operation in April. Its library, gymnasium, theatre and exhibition 
and lecture rooms provided a highly popular venue for indoor 
sports, theatrical groups, clubs and societies and the schools. 

Eleven Royal Navy ships and 4 submarines visited Gibraltar 
for 4 days in June. The Annual Assembly of the Home Flect was 
held in Gibraltar from the 28th October to the 4th November. Al- 
together 19 ships of the Home Fleet gathered in the harbour. On 
the 30th October, No. 224 Squadron, R.A.F., which has been connect- 
ed with Gibraltar since 1948, was presented with a Standard by the 
Commander-in-Chief, Costal Command. The Ist Batallion of the 
Worcester Regiment relieved the 1st Battalion of the Middlesex 
Regiment in September. 

A Branch of the British Atlantic Committee, whose objects are 
to promote knowledge and understanding of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation and to encourage friendship among the mem- 
hers of the Atlantie Community, was formed in Gibraltar in Sep- 
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tember. The N.A.T.O. Military Committce, the senior military 
authority of the Organisation, visited Gibraltar in September as 
part of its tour of the N.A.T.O. installations in Europe. In a press 
release issued before his departure General Ailleret, the President 
of the Committee, emphasised the continuing important role of 
Gibraltar in the Organisation. 

Representatives from Cibraltar once again took part in the 
Commonwealth Youth Movement Quest. _ Kleven boys and girls 
joined the Quest in Seotland and toured Britain, Belgium and 
Canada with Questors from other Commonwealth countries. 
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PART It. — 
Chapter 1: Population 


Up to the end of the Great Siege, the size, and indeea, from 
time to time, the nationality, of the population of Gibraltar was 
subject primarily to the exigencies of war. Whenever Gibraltar 
changed hands the entire conquered population always made a point 
of leaving Gibraltar, and the conquerors had to introduce new blood 
not only for the purposes of defence but also to maintain Gibraltar 
as a town. 

Although there is archaeological evidence that pre-historic man 
lived in Gibraltar the first settlement for which there is any his- 
torical evidence is that which took place when the Moors landed at 
Gibraltar under Tarik ibn Ziyad in 711. This first settlement was 
in fact the foundation of Gibraltar, the name itself, it is generaliy 
agreed, being derived from the Arabic “Jabal Tariq” or Mountain 
of Tariq. As the original inhabitants, the Moors were responsible 
for the construction of the first fortifications and dwellings and, 
during their uninterrupted stay of nearly 600 years, they extended 
these until, by the time of the first Spanish occupation, Gibraltar had 
beeome an important and extremely well fortified citadel. 

The first change in population occurred in 1309 when Gibraltar 
was taken by the Spaniards after a siege lasting about a month. 
The defenders surrendered subject to the condition that they 
should be returned to North Africa and, when this had been 
arranged, King Ferdinand the Fourth of Castille, aware of the stra- 
tegic value of Gibraltar in the wars with the Moors, ordered the 
fortification to be repaired and a strong garrison to be maintained 
in the town. He then appointed a Mayor and other officials to 
govern the town and, in an effort to attract population, he decreed 
that all its inhabitants should be exempt from military service and 
from the payment of all royal taxes and duties that the boundaries 
of Gibraltar should be the same as they were when it was held by 
the Moors, and that Gibraltar should be a sanctuary for criminals 
escaping from justice whose crimes would be pardoned if they re- 
sided there for a year and a day. 

24 years later the Moors laid sicge to Gibraltar and after 44 
months the town was surrendered, on the condition, once again, 
that all the inhabitants should be allowed to leave. 

Four sieges later, in 1462, Gibraltar was taken by the Spaniards 
and again it was a condition of the surrender that all the inhabi- 
tants should be permitted to leave. It is not clear, in the confusion 
arising from the disputes among Spanish noblemen besieging the 
city, whether this condition was in fact fulfilled, but it is certain 


the conquerors once again had difficulty in finding enough people to 
reside in Gibraltar, both because of the continued threat of invasion 
from North Africa and because of disputes about the ownership of 
Gibraltar between the King of Castille and the Duke of Medina Si- 
donia, the latter actually laying siege to Gibraltar in 1467 and cap- 
turing it from the King’s representative. Eventually in 1501, 
Gibraltar was formally taken over by Ferdinand and Isabella but 
conditions were still not ripe for the establishment of a stable 
resident population and they found it necessary to turn Gibraltar 
for a time into a penal settlement to which convicts sentenced in 
Granada to life imprisonment were sent. In 1506 the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia again laid siege to Gibraltar and in 1540 some 2,000 
Turks raided and looted the town taking away a number of cap- 
tives. The danger of further attacks continued to be feared until 
about 1620 after which began a relatively peaceful period of Gib- 
raltar’s history in the course of which the population grew to some 
5,000 persons. 

In 1704 the British captured Gibraltar and once again the 
Spanish population left the town and settled in the neighbouring 
countryside. Only a small number of Spaniards and about 30 
Genoese families remained. 

For some 25 years after the British capture there was a danger 
that attempts might be made to recapture Gibraltar—in fact the 
Spaniards laid siege to it immediately after the British capture and 
again in 1727—and once again therefore there was little opportu- 
nity for the establishment and growth of a civilian population. 
However, after the siege of 1727 there was a quieter period, lasting 
until the Great Siege of 1779, in the course of which the main 
elements of the present population were firmly established. By 
1753 for instanee there was a civilian population of 434 British, 
597 Genoese, 575 Jews, 185 Spaniards and 25 Portuguese, a total of 
1816. The military population at the time was about 4,500, of 
whom some 1,500 were women and children. 

At this time, the English element in the population consisted 
mainly of time expired soldiers; the Jewish element came mainly 
from Morocco and was due to the trading activity with that coun- 
try, the Genoese element was due to contacts through sailors plying 
the Mediterranean at a time when Genoa was a great sea-faring and 
eommercial city; while the Spanish element included a number who 
returned across the border. 

1779 saw the beginning of the Great Siege by the Spanish and 
French. Owing to the scarcity of food, civilians were encouraged 
to leave Gibraltar and a number of them did so, returning, together 
with a new influx, after the end of the Siege, so that, by 1787, the 
civilian population had increased to 3,386. This figure was doubled 
shortly after the beginning of the 19th century and the main ele- 
ment both in the existing population and among the newcomers was 
undoubtedly Genoese. This sudden numerous influx consisted of 
Genoese refugees from the Napoleonic wars who, unwilling to live 
under French rule, had chosen to leave their homes and settle in 


Gibraltar. One may note the curious parallel between the reasons 
for the departure of the Spanish population in 1704—and, indeed, of 
former populations of Gibraltar—and the motives which led to the 
arrival of the new settlers. 

The end of the Napoleonic wars meant the beginning of the real 
commercial development of Gibraltar and a period of great pro- 
sperity with a consequent inerease in population, which, by 1814, 
numbered 10,136. Ly this time the town and its civilian population 
were firmly established as such, and while Gibraltar continued to 
be primarily a fortress the civilian inhabitants were no longer 
merely serving the needs of the garrison but were engaged in con- 
siderable external trade. With the main foundations of the popula- 
tion already laid, the concept of a Gibraltarian population, as dis- 
tinct from immigrants living in Gibraltar, came into being about 
this time. Tor the purposes of classification in population registers, 
the distinction was now made between natives of Gibraltar and 
those living in Gibraltar on permits instead of, as formerly, accord- 
ing to religion or place of origin. 

By 1826 the population had increased to 15,480 civilians. These 
were predominantly of Genoese extraction, the next two largest 
elements—apart from British,—being Portuguese and Spanish, of 
whom many came from Minorca owing to the latter’s former con- 
nection with Britain. 

The proclamation of a new charter of justice and the grant of 
civil liberties in 1830 was legal recognition of the actual develop- 
ment of a civilian population and commercial community which had 
been taking place for some years. During the mid-19th century 
the population fluctuated around 16,000-17,000. 

The growth of the population in the second half of the century 
led to the enactment of legislation to require British subjects, other 
than those born in Gibraltar, to obtain permits to reside in Gibral- 
tar, a requirement previously applicd only to aliens. Thus the con- 
cept of the Gibraltarian, as distinct from British subjects of United 
Kingdom or other origin, which had already been established in 
fact at the beginning of the century, was given legal definition. 

At the beginning of the 20th century the civilian population 
reached a peak of over 20,000, the average total thereafter; and up 
to the beginning of the second world war, remaining at about 
18,000. While Gibraltar played a valuable part in the first world 
war, there was no major disturbance of population, but in 1939, as 
in 1789, the exigencics of war were once again felt.’ In 1940 all 
women and children were evacuated, the majority of them to Bri- 
tain. Repatriation began in 1944 and the first post-war census 
taken in 1951, showed a total civilian population of 22,848 which 
ten years later had increased to 24,075. 

The estimated civilian population at the end of 1965 was 25,270, 
an increase of 785 over the 1964 figure. This is mainly accounted 
for, after making allowances for the natural increase and for depar- 
tures of alien labour, by the influx of some 800 persons formerly re- 
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siding in neighbouring Spanish towns and compelled, as a result of 
the Spanish restrictions, to take up residence in Gibraltar. 

The law governing the right to reside in Gibraltar has been 
amended from time to time over the years. Under a new Gibral- 
tarian Status Ordinance, enacted in 1962, a Register of Gibraltarians 
was established and a Gibraltarian was defined as a person whose 
name is entered in the Register. Birth in Gibraltar before the 30th 
June, 1925, or legitimate male deseent from a person so born, are 
the principal qualifications for registration though provision is made 
for the registration of persons mecting other qualifications mainly 
those establishing a close connection with Gibraltar. 

The strict legal requirements, the remarkable expansion of the 
city of Gibraltar, particularly in trade and tourism, and the political 
development of the city, now approaching internal self-government, 
all reflect the achievement of a firmly-cstablished civilian popula- 
tion, compounded of a number of different elements, owing much to 
its various ethnological origins, greatly influenced by British law, 
government and politics, and strongly welded into a cohesive com- 
munity with a deep sense of unity. 

Detailed statisties are contained in Appendix I. 


Chapter 2: Employment, Occupations, Wages 
and Labour Organisations 


Labour Force—Supply and Demand 


The labour foree available from the resident population is in- 
sufficient to meet the demand occasioned by existing commitments 
partieularly with the many existing and projected development 
works. Approximately two-thirds of the labour force, therefore, 
consists of alien non-domiciled workers, the majority of whom live 
in neighbouring Spanish territory and who enter daily, by road 
from La Linea, or by sea from Algeciras, under frontier documents 
issued and controlled by the authorities on both sides of the fron- 
tier. 

Since 1954, however, the Spanish Authorities, for political rea- 
sons, have been imposing restrictions on the issue of new frontier 
passes. Further restrietions on the movement of workers between 
Spain and Gibraltar have been imposed since October, 1964, when 
Spain’s campaign to gain territorial sovereignty over Gibraltar was 
intensified, with the result that, through unreplaced wastage and 
actual withdrawals of frontier passes, the numbers of such workers 
from this source (for centurics an arrangement of mutual benefit 
to both Gibraltar and neighbouring Spanish territory) have been 
significantly reduced. 

Notwithstanding, and in spite of the Spanish restrictions, there 
has been little unsatisfied demand, as employment permits have been 
readily granted to other non-Spanish labour to enter Gibraltar on 
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short-term residential contracts. This influx has to a great extent 
met the demand. Additionally, advantage has been taken of the 
circumstances to streamline works organisation into less labour- 
consuming forms by increased mechanisation. 

Nevertheless, despite the remedial measures taken, indications 
are now evident that even more workers (particularly of the skilled 
and artisan type) will have to be recruited in the future, on a resi- 
dential basis, if the day-to-day demand, and that created by deve- 
lopment projects and the ever-increasing needs of an expanding 
tourist industry, are to be fully met, or if the availability of Spa- 
nish frontier workers continues to diminish or ceases altogether. 

The measures taken to encourage the entry of more women into 
the labour force (e.g. the regulation of wages in the distributive 
trade) in the fields most likely to take advantage of their capa- 
bilities have resulted in a satisfactory upward trend during the 
period 1961-1964. 

The Spanish restrictions referred to above apply to females as 
much as to males (and in the case of married women even more so— 
wives being required by the Spanish Authorities to surrender their 
Spanish Frontier documents). This is reflected in the appreciably 
reduced numbers of Spanish female workers now in employment. 


Employment Policy 


The employment policy of the Government of Gibraltar is to 
ensure priority of opportunity of employment to Gibraltarians. To 
achieve this, in a territory as small as Gibraltar, it has been neces- 
sary to restrict the right of entry and residence in Gibraltar for 
purposes of employment, and the Control of Employment Ordinance 
prohibits the employment of non-Gibraltarians, whether British or 
Alien, without a permit issued by the Director of Labour and 
Social Security. Such permits are issued freely in present circum- 
stances if there are no suitable Gibraltarian workers available and 
willing to take up the employment. The policy is carried out by 
the Central Employment Exchange as a complement to its normal 
service of placing people in employment. 


Inswred Labour Force 


Persons engaged under a contract of service, including all those 
employed in manual labour as well as non-manual workers whose 
annual remuneration does not exceed £500, require to be compul- 
sorily insured (see Chapter 7) and the main manpower statistics 
are derived from the exchange of insurance cards at the beginning 
of each year. 

The total number of insured persons at the end of 1965 was 
13,995 a decrease of 1,282 on the previous year. 

It is estimated that, in addition, some 3,000 domiciled persons 
are gainfully occupied, either in non-manual occupations remune- 
rated at £500 p.a. or above, or in self-employment. 


Industrial Distribution of the Labour Force 


Gibraltar has no agriculture or other natural resources and 
apart from small coffee, tobacco-processing and garment-making in- 
dustries, opportunities for employment, continue to be provided 
mainly by the Official Employers (the Government of Gibraltar, the 
Ministry of Defence (Service Departments), the Ministry of Public 
Building and Works and the City Council) and by the wholesale or 
retail trades, the hotel and catering trades, shipping services, the 
building industry and private domestic service. 


Unemployment 


The policy of priority in opportunity of employment for Gib- 
raltarians has been effective in ensuring that unemployment among 
able-bodied males is kept to a minimum. The majority of those 
so registered are either physically handicapped or elderly persons. 

The unemployment figures in respect of frontier workers dis- 
charged from employment in Gibraltar are insignificant. These 
workers are issued with special permits (which have no time limit) 
to enable them to enter Gibraltar daily during the week and report 
at the Central Employment Exchange for possible re-employment. 
If this is arranged, the permits are surrendered. Unemployed alien 
workers, however, are rarely able (when the odd case arises) to 
report for any length of time as the period during which they are 
allowed to leave Spain by the Spanish authorities, if unemployed, is 
limited to the validity of their six monthly Frontier Workers’ Per- 
mits. 

Unemployed persons who are either British Subjects or resident 
in Gibraltar are eligible, if they satisfy certain conditions, for un- 
employment benefit and all unemployed workers who regularly 
prove unemployment at the Central Employment Exchange are 
granted credits in respect of contributions under the Social Insur- 
ance Scheme. 


Under-Employment 
Under-employment during the period has been negligible. 


Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Official Employers—Industrial Employees 


Some 2,600 or 19% of the insured labour force are resident in- 
dustrial workers employed by the Official Employers. The wages 
and conditions of employment of this group are governed by the 
Official Employers’ Joint Industrial Council. The remaining 2,820 
industrial workers in Official employment are frontier workers ex- 
cluded from its scope because they are not allowed by the Spanish 
Authorities to join the representative trade unions in Gibraltar. 
They are, nevertheless, granted Joint Industrial Council conditions 
except for the flat rate Cost of Living of 31/- per week mentioned 


below. The operation of the Fair Wages Clauses in eontracts en- 
tered into by the Official Employers requires the application of the 
Joint Industrial Council rates as minima to a substantial number of 
building and civil engineering operatives in private industry. 

The wage rate payable by the Official Employers at the end of 
_the year to an-adult male labourer resident in Gibraltar was 134/- 
for a standard 5-day 42-hour week. (This amount is inclusive of 
the 7% inerease on basic wages granted in 1963, on cost of living 
grounds). It also includes a flat rate Cost of Living Allowance of 
31/- a week applicable only to those workers domiciled in Gibraltar 
where the cost of living is considerably higher than in the neigh- 
bouring territory. 


The principal inclusive wage rates now being paid are: 


Inolusive Rates 
Labourers re ‘aes sta: A eta oe 134/- 
Skilled Labourers a as 140/- to 146/6 
Titular grades (i.e. Caulker. machinist, 
Wireman, Welder, etc.) . 152/ to 158/6 
‘Tradesmen—Minor (mainly “building trades) . 163/- to 170/- 
Major (mainly engineering trades) 163/-" to 181/- 
70/-* for ex- 
apprentices. 


The rates payable to women were adjusted to } of the compar- 
able male rates including Cost of Living Allowance where applicable 
instead of 3 as hitherto. 


Official Employers—NoneIndustrial Employces 


The Government of Gibraltar and the City Council have Whit- 
ley type committces to negotiate salaries and conditions of service 
for clerical and other non-industrial grades. A joint committee of 
both authorities aims at maintaining uniformity of policy, as far as 
possible, between them. The three Service Departments and the 
Ministry of Publie Building and Works have a standard salary 
strueture and conditions of serviee which do not differ materially 
from those of the Government and the City Council. 

Female non-industrial employees of all the Official Employers 
are paid nine-tenths of the male rate for comparable work. 


Private Employers 


In the field of private employment, statutory minimum rates 
are preseribed for omnibus drivers and econduetors and for em- 
ployees in the retail distributive trade. 

Formal agreements between one of the Trade Unions and the 

“ two main port employers govern the conditions of employment of 
dock workers employed in stevedoring at the Commercial Wharf. 


_ In practice the standards set by them are applied by almost all 
other cargo handling employers in the port area. 
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An almost identical agreement between the same employers and 
-a small group of 29 of their frontier workers covers their cundi- 
tions of service as lightermen. 

Collective agreements govern the conditions of service of three 
other very small groups of workers engaged as passenger attend- 
ants at the Wharf, as loaders at the Airport and in servicing and 
maintaining civil aircraft at the Airport. 

In a number of other industrial groups, notably the building 
contracting industry, road haulage, the crews of small craft em- 
ployed in the commercial harbour and the staff of a bottling plant 
(in all of which the labour foree is composed of alien frontier work- 
ers not associated in registered trade unions) the cunditions of em- 
ployment have resulted from negotiations between employers or 
associations of employers and representatives of their employees 
elected for the purpose at the work place by their fellows. 

The wage rates in most of these cases are substantially similar 
to those paid to non-resident workers in official employment. 


Hours of Work 

Industrial workers employed by the Official Employers work a 
42-hour 5-day week (effective from Ist January, 1965). 

In private industry some employers have adopted the 42-hour 
week. The number of employers who have adopted the 44-hour 
week over 5 or 54 days has further inereased but there are still some 
fields in which a 47 to 50-hour week spread over 54 or 6 days is the 
more usual. This is the case in the Distributive and Catering In- 
dustries. 

The Omnibus Drivers and Conductors (Hours of Employment) 
Regulations made under the Traffic Ordinance limit the working 
hours of omnibus drivers and conductors while the Shop Hours’ 
Ordinance limits the number of hours of work for young persons 
employed in shops and warchouses and preseribes closing hours for 
shops. These provisions tend to limit the normal working week of 
all shop assistants to some 48 hours weekly and in the majority of 
cases the normal working week is in fact shorter than this. 


Night Work 

Night work is customary in the bread baking industry and the 
usual continuous shifts are worked in connection with electricity, 
water and other publie serviecs. The only regular night work for 
women is in conneetion with hospital serviees. The employment of 
women and children at night in industrial undertakings is prohibit- 
ed by the Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children 
Ordinance. 


Rest Days 


Sunday is generally observed as a rest day in industry and 
commerce. As industrial workers in the service of the Official Em- 
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ployers and in a.substantial sector of private industrial employment 
are conditioned to a 5-day week, they have 2 weekly rest days on 
Saturdays and Sundays. A 53 day week is usual in commercial 
and some private industrial employment so that the majority of 
workers in such employment have 1} rest days weekly. 

Shop Assistants are entitled under the Shop Hours’ Ordinance 
to one-half holiday on a week-day in every week. They do not 
normally work on Sundays except in a very small number of esta- 
blishments including petrol filling stations, confectioners, news- 
agents, sweet shops, chemists, and shops in theatres and cinemas 
where arrangements must be made for the assistants to be given 
alternative time off and a half holiday on every alternate Sunday. 

In the Road Passenger Transport Industry, the Conditions of 
Employment (Omnibus Drivers & Conductors) Order prescribes 
“one whole day off each week” notified to the worker before the 
commencement of that week, which shall not be a day of customary 
holiday and failing such notification shall be a Sunday. 


Holidays 

The Conditions of Employment (Annual and Public Holidays) 
Order, 1958, (under review at the end of 1965), requires that, with 
certain exceptions, employees should be allowed a minimum annual 
holiday with pay of one and two-thirds working weeks (or less in 
proportion to the length of service with the employer during the 
preceding calendar year). Provision is made in the Order for the 
payment to a worker whose employment is terminated of accrued 
holiday pay to cover any holidays to which he is entitled in respect 
of service in the preceding year which he has not taken, and also 
any holidays for the following year earned by service during the 
current year. An employee dismissed for industrial misconduct, or 
who leaves his employment without giving the employer the prv- 
scribed notice, forfeits his title to accrued holiday pay. The Order 
also requires employers to grant their workers a minimum of six 
paid public holidays a year. The main excepted classes are domestic 
servants, casually employed dock labourers and workers covered by 
the Official Employers’ Joint Industrial Council. No contract grant- 
ing holiday conditions better than those prescribed is prejudiced 
by this Order. The Order covers approximately 7,000 workers. A 
number of private employers grant two or three additional days of 
public holidays during the year. 

Industrial workers covered by the Official Employers’ Joint In- 
dustrial Council are allowed a minimum of eight working days 
annual holidays at full pay if they are on a five-day week and ten 
days if on a five and a half or six-day week, with an additional two 
days in each case after three years’ service. Five of the Official 
Employers observe 8} days of public holidays, whilst the sixth, the 
City Council, observes 9 days. 
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Apprenticeship Schemes 


A long-standing and successful apprenticeship scheme, which 
includes education at a technical school and which for many years 
produced a supply of skilled engineering and ship-building artisans 
for H.M. Dockyard, has been developed into a wider scheme of 
apprenticeship embracing all the official employing departments. 

The Scheme, which is supervised by the Official Employers’ 
Apprentices’ Board, covers apprenticeship in the various depart- 
ments of the United Kingdom Government, the Gibraltar Govern- 
ment and the City Council. Under it, boys between the ages of 15 
and 18 are recruited for five years as apprentices in twenty dif- 
ferent trades through a common entrance examination and under a 
common form of indenture. In addition to practical and technical 
training at their various work places, all these apprentices receive 
theoretical education at the Technical School which is run jointly 
by the Dockyard and the Gibraltar Government. 

There are special Apprentices Training Centres in each of the 
three major departments of H.M. Dockyard. Each is under the 
supervision of an expert craftsman who instructs the boys in the 
basie principles of their training and the proper use of tools during 
the first two years of apprenticeship. Weekly lectures on technical 
aspects are given in lecture rooms attached to the Centres. 

Theoretical training has been linked to the particular require- 
ments of the City and Guilds of London Institute, and consists of : 


(a) A General Engineering Course covering 2 years, followed by : 


(b) Technician course for a further 2 years carrying apprentices 
to Intermediate City and Guilds Standard by either: 


(i) Electrical Technicians Courses ; 
(ii) Teleeommunications Technicians Courses; or 
(iii) Mechanical Enginecring Technicians Courses. 


The Admiralty operate what is known as an “Equal Oppor- 
tunities Scheme” under which promising boys in the third year of 
their apprenticeship are sent to Britain to complete their studies, 
widen their experience, and take advantage of facilities to acquire 
qualifications for promotion. The City Council also sends promising 
apprentices for specialised training to Britain. 


Cost of Living 


The Official Index of Retail Prices is based upon the average 
household expenditure budgets of a family group of man, wife and 
one child (shown in 1951 population statistics to be the average 
family) living on an income of approximately £6.0.5. per weck, the 
average wage for all Gibraltarian wage-earners at the base date in 
January, 1954. 
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The Index of Retail Prices is compiled and published quarterly 
except for the Foodstuffs group which is compiled and published 
monthly. 

The Index of Retail Prices reached a new high level in January, 
1965 at 138.63, but was fairly stable at an average of 137.25 between 
this peak and the lowest for the year 135.26 in July. The Group 
Index for Foodstuffs averaged 133.32 for the year, the highest level 
oceurring in January with 138.08 and the lowest in July at 129.77. 

As a result of a household budget survey conducted by the 
Cost of Living Index Advisory Committee, consideration was being 
given at the end of the ycar to replacing the current Official Index 
of Retail Prices by another more in accord with present day con- 
sumption patterns. 


Safety, Health and Welfare 


A Factories Ordinance, based substantially on the United King- 
dom Factories Acts, lays down standards similar to those in Bri- 
tain. There are seven sects of regulations covering first aid, elec- 
tricity, wood working machinery, aerated water manufacture, build- 
ing operations, works of engincering construction and the preserip- 
tion of the requisite forms of records, certificates, ete. There is a 
continued inerease in the standards of compliance. There were no 
fatal accidents reportable under the Factories Ordinance during the 
year. 


Trade Unions 


The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance requires all 
associations of employers or workers which fall within the definition 
of a trade union to be registered. To qualify for registration the 
constitution and rules of any association of workers or employers 
must contain stipulated provisions which generally conform with 
the United Kingdom practice. The Director of Labour and Social 
Security is the Registrar appointed to administer the Ordinance. 
One new union of workers was registered during 1965 and another 
registered a complete alteration of rules. One new association of 
employers was registered during the year, bringing the total to 13 
Employers’ Associations with a total membership of 371. There 
were 17 Unions of workers with an aggregate membership of 3,619. 
This represents approximately 65% of the resident employed popu- 
lation. 

Ten of these Unions are branches of entitics with Head Offices 
in Britain, and are affiliated through their parent bodics to the 
United Kingdom Trade Union Congress and in most cases to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The organisa- 
tion of the remaining seven unions conforms to the United King- 
dom pattern. 

Thirteen unions representing some 86% of the total trade union 
membership are associated in the Gibraltar Trades Council which is 
recognised by the United Kingdom Trade Union Congress. 
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There is a Police Association composed of officers below the 
rank of Deputy Commissioner. The objects of the Association are 
to enable Police Officers to consider, and bring to the notice of the 
Commissioner, matters affecting the welfare and efficiency of the 
Foree, other than questions of discipline or promotions affecting 
individuals. The Association may not be associated with any per- 
son or body outside the Force and Police Officers may not become 
members of any other trade union. 


Joint Consultation 


The policy of Government is to encourage consultation between 
employers and employees on matters concerning their employment 
and, as far as conditions permit, to foster joint industrial machinery 
to determine wages and other conditions of employment. Statutory 
wage-fixing machinery, which exists under the provisions of the 
Regulation of Wages and Conditions of Employment Ordinance, 
is only invoked when it is evident that adequate standards cannot 
be maintained by the normal methods of free negotiation owing to 
the absence of employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

In addition to the Official Employers’ Joint Industrial Council 
previously mentioned, which regulates the conditions of service of a 
majority of industrial grade workers in the labour force, the con- 
ditions of service of salaried workers in the serviee of the Gibraltar 
Government and the City Couneil are regulated by Whitley type 
Councils. 

The Serviee Departments and several of the Departments of 
Government also have Whitley Committees or Co-ordination Com- 
mittees but their functions are essentially departmental. 

The powers of enquiry, formal conciliation and arbitration in 
trade disputes provided by the Trade Disputes (Conciliation and 
Arbitration) Ordinance were not invoked during the year. 


Youth Employment Service 


A Youth Employment Service operated by the Education De- 
partment maintained close liaison throughout the year with the 
Central Employment Exchange on employment matters. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


The economic blockade on Gibraltar imposed by the Spanish 
Government in 1964, had the effect of reducing the volume of trade 
by some 40%, and this in turn was reflected in a drop in customs 
duties from articles which were previously purchased in Gibraltar 
by tourists returning to Spain and by Spanish frontier workers 
employed in Gibraltar. This made it necessary, in the course of 
the year, to introduce new measures of taxation, which, together 
with economics in expenditure enabled the Government to end the 
year with a smaller budgetary deficit than would have otherwise 
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beer. the case. The deficit on the recurrent budget was approxim- 
ately £170,000 but this was further reduced by an outright grant 
of £100,000 from Her Majesty’s Government. (This was not actu- 
ally brought to account until early in 1966). 

The additional taxation introduced during the year, consisted 
mainly of a 25% increase in the rates of income tax. Other in- 
creases were made in the import duty on motor spirits, fuel oils, 
brandy, perfumed spirits, manufactured tobacco and still wines as 
well as a number of luxury items. Further measures were intro- 
duced in connection with the 1966 budget when import duty on 
beer was increased by 2d. a pint and a 5% ad valorem import duty 
was imposed on jewellery. 

The Merchant Shipping (Taxation and Concession) Ordinance 
enacted early in 1965, gives effect to a scheme to attract shipping 
to register in Gibraltar, by granting income tax concessions in re- 
spect of profits from their operation and ownership, as well as 
estate duty concessions in respect of shares in the companies which 
own them, to the extent of the value of the ships and certain other 
assets of the companies. Four ships have bcen registered under 
the Ordinance by the end of the year. 

Customs duties produced £515,422 Income Tax £354,662 Estate 
Duties £23,086 and Licences £54,654 while the Government Bonded 
Stores yielded £25,282 and the Crane Service for the landing of 
cargo at Waterport Wharf £5,264. 

The Government Lottery which held 53 draws with a gross 
income of £764,501 and expenditure of £622,611 yielded a net reve- 
nue of £141,890. 

Import and export licensing, trade licensing and exchange con- 
trol continued to be administered by the Revenuc Department 
throughout the year in addition to its ordinary Treasury functions. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for the year totalled £1,848,407 falling short of the 
estimate by £230,133. 

Reeurrent expenditure amounted to £2,018,265 representing a 
decrease of £54,760 on the original estimate. Public Debt Charges 
amounted to £151,923. 


Revenue 


1964 1965 
1. Onustoms See 791,610 514,422 
1. Port Harbour and Whart “Dues. 56,818 54,530 

Ill. Licences, Excise and Internal 
Revenue not otherwise classified... 396,519 450,688 

IV. Fees of Court or Office, Payments 

for Specific Services and Reim- 
bursements in Aid . vee 28,699 257 826 
V. Post Office and Telegraph ws —-106,529 112,546 
VI. Rents of Government ee oe 166,242 176 300 
VIE. Interest She saa 76,703 77,702 
VIII. Lottery ae a ae «+ 160,622 141,890 
IX. Miscellaneous Receipts... tee 77,204 56,973 

X. Repayment of Loans by Local 
Bodies ees dee nee aN 5.580 5,580 
£2,086.556 £1,848,107 

Expenditure 

1964 1965 

Social Services (including Rehousing and 
Town Planning) a se «797,800 1,294,800 
Public Works eee noe fs vs 344300 337,300 
Administration ves a ie +. 81,300 87,300 
Justice, Law and Order... ae +. 201,000 206,400 
Public Services (revenue earning) «+ 186,900 189,800 
Pensions aoe as ar aes aes 93,600 111,400 
Miscellaneous ase eee eae ee 208,400 309,800 

Ordinary Contribution to Improvement 

and Developmont Fund ... ate 494,000 _ 

£2,407 ,300 £2,536,800 


Expenditure of a capital nature is finaneed through the Im- 
provement and Development Fund. During the year 1965 the Fund 
received :— 


£ 
Grants from Commonwealth Deve!opment and Welfare Funds ... 216,285 
Loan from Commonwealth Development Corporation aed «= 100,000 
Tssue of Government debentures ... org ae de ae «30,000 
Proceeds of land sales .. ies am Ate 8 se see 80.740 
Interest on investments ... we aus Sis a aoe a 5,332 
Changes in value of investments ee ae Lae eee oes 2,840 
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The expenditure met out of the Fund was as follows :— 


Housing Z a ae nae aEe ae nes cag ws 402,443 
Port Development ete aay Me an ae wet she eee 3,529 
Schools ee oes eae eee oe se «. 29,099 
Air Terminal ‘Building bes ess a8 sds oe See w= 1,551 
Land purchases at ies Aas aaG a's «. 31,300 
City Council — grant-in-aid for roads is a es poe bes 3,000 
Other Developments — vee Pee wes ao Ses) «. 47,696 

£518,618 


This expenditure is included, duly apportioned, in the total 
expenditure of £2,536,800 quoted above. 


Assets and Liabilities 


The following is a summary of the balance sheet as at 31st 
December, 1965 :— 


Thabilities 

£ os. d. 

Remittances Between Chests AN a wee 19 11 
Drafte and Remittances... oe ae Sa ae 59,987 10 U 
Deposits . ae ose See at es 98,247 12 10 
Special Funds" a bof ave 4,298,801 18 10 
Improvement & Development Funda on are ae 443,766 1 9 
General Revenue Balance ... one se: a we 581,321 16 8 
£5,482,125 19 0 

Assets 

£8. d, 

Cash nas ah wie 18,49 9 7 
Joint Consolidated Fund ie 92000 0 0 
Investments Be wee . a0 eee 5,334,370 12 9 
Advances 88 a8 as eB aaK aoe aa 30,505 16 8 


£5,482,125 19 0 


Public Debt 


The Public Debt of Gibraltar at the end of the year consisted 
of the following :— 


3 % Debenture Loan 1967/72 hes Se a ae ++» £1,000,000 
5 % Debenture Loan 1967/72 fe oc a ase “se 250,000 
33% Debenture Loan 1970/75 uA sea we a aie 400.000 
6% Debenture Loan 1981/86 ee ee oe ee 300,000 
6% Debenture Loan (C.C.E.U.) 1971/82 . : 300,000 

Balance of Interest Free Loan of £250,000 from Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Funds _... 50,000 

Loan from Commonwealth Dev. slopment Corporation (cP D. &W. 
Scheme D.5781—Housing) ae = 120,000 
£2,420,000 
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In addition there was an outstanding balance of the war-time 
interest-free loan of £108.10.0. at the end of 1965. 


Main Heads of Taxation 


Taxation is mainly indirect but income tax was introduced in 
1953. The main heads of taxation and the yields in 1965 were :— 


Customs are oe a _ os oie see £514,422 
Estate Duties ass eee ase ase oe As 23,06 
Stamp Duties ced oo see as wes ase 12,16) 
Licences ase ase ae ae one eee 54,664 
Income Tax 354662 


In addition the Gibraltar Government Lottery yielded a profit 
of £141,890. 


Income Tax 


Income Tax is charged on income accruing in, derived from, 
or received in, Gibraltar. The normal basis of assessment is the 
amount of the income of the year preceding the year of tax. 


Personal allowances and relicfs, in force during the year 
1964/65 were :— 

Earned Income Relicf—One fifth. Overrriding maximum de- 
duction £300. 

Personal allowance—£400. Wife £150. 

Children—£75 each. May be increased to £300 if the child is 
receiving education in the United Kingdom or Ireland and 
the taxpayer is resident in Gibraltar. 

Dependent relatives—£75 each in respect of no more than two 
dependents. 

Person taking charge of a widowcr’s child—£100. 

Life Insurance, ete.—Premiums and contributions payable dur- 
ing the year of assessment. Maximum deduction not to ex- 
eeed 1/6th of assessable income. Any individual premiums 
restricted to 7% of capital sum assured. 


The standard rate of tax is 3/- in the £ and applies without 
variation to companies and bodies of persons. The rates applicable 
to individuals resident in Gibraltar are :— 

Rate in the £ 
For every pound of 8, 
First £ §00 of taxable income ... xa 
Next £ 750,, 9% 35 se 
» £1,250,, 4, ” 


I sean 
ecocoat 


’ 
» £1,000,, » 
» _£1,000,, ” 

Remainder 3 


The standard rate a the rates <eiieabte to individual resi- 
dents in Gibraltar were increased by 25% with effect from the Ist 


July, 1965. 
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Non-resident individuals, unless British subjects, are not en- 
titled to reliefs or reduced rates of tax. Non-resident British sub- 
jects, if in receipt of a pension derived from Gibraltar, are treated 
as, if resident; in other cases reliefs are restricted. 

The tax payable at various levels of income by residents in 
Gibraltar is shown in Appendix II. 

Under the Development Aid Ordinance, amended during 1965 to 
include schemes of mechanization, profits accruing from capital in- 
vested on approved schemes of development are granted relief from 
income tax to the extent of the amount of capital invested in the 
scheme. At the end of 1965 six schemes had been approved as 
qualifying for this concession. 


Customs Tariff 


The free port tradition of Gibraltar is still reflected in the re- 
stricted number of items subject to import duty. Preferential rates 
are payable on certain imports of Commonwealth origin while alco- 
holic beverages imported in bulk attract reduced rates. The follow- 
ing are the rates of import duty :— 


Full Preferential 
Rate Rate 
8s. d. 8. d. 
Malt Liquors, per gallon ... ore a pea ae | 2 8 
Motor Spirits, per gallon ... % tied) *O 10 
Whisky in casks, per gallon 53 0 41 0 
Whisky in bottles, per gallon 540 52 0 
Brandy in casks, per gallon ee « 52 0 43 0 
Brandy in bottles, per gallon... 54 0 44 0 
Rum, Gin and other spirits or strong “Waters 
in casks, per gallon fa, aS » 60 0 5. 0 
Rum, Gin’? in bottles, per gallon Ay 62 0 2 0 
Liquers and Cordials, per allen: «. 62 0 5 0 
Perfumed Spirits... 3 eee a ae 30%) 25%, 
“ad valorem ad valorem 
Cigarettes per Ib... ae ‘ode on -- 14 6 14.0 
(plus 8/- 
per thousand 
cigarettes) 
Other Manufactured Tobacco, per lb. - 18 0 17 4 
Unmanufactured Tobacco, per |b. ce es 10 9 
Wines, per gallon 
(a) Still 
(i) in bottles Se wee 16 6 46 
(ii) in casks or other containera es Gk 3.4 
(b) Sparkling ase are ree ae - 180 8 0 
Coffee 
(a) Raw, per Ib. ... aoe 2 2 
(b) Processed. per Ib. ... 8 3 
(c) Soluble, per 4 lb. tin 4 1 1 
Fuel diesel and gaa oil, per gallon 6 6 
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In addition there is an export tax on fuel oil of 1/4d. a ton. 


Mechanical Lighters and Spare parts 
Motor Vehicles, accessories and Spare parts 
Photographic Cameras and Cinematographic 
Projectors 
penie: end Wireless Apparatus and Radiograms 8}% sd valorem 
Watches and Clocks 
Sound Recorders, Sound Reproducers and recording 
gramophones and record players 


media, 
Binoculars and telescopes 


Jewellery, imitation jewellery, pearls etc. 59% ad valorem 
Fountain pens including Ball Point Pens, and 
mechanical and propelling pencils 23% ad valorem 


The following rates of drawback are payable on goods which 
are warehoused in a Government store and subsequently exported 
from Gibraltar :— 


Goods 


Manufactured Cigarettes os as ane +The difference between 
the amount of duty paid 
and 1% ‘ad valorem’ 

Motor Vehicles including accessories and spare parts, 


and internal combustion engines, ... ae 44% ‘ad valorem’ 
Radio receiving sets rnd radio transmitting sets and 

component and fashioned ees hereof . +-44% ‘ad valorem’ 
Watches and clocks aes oes eke ‘ad valorem’ 


Stamp Duties 


Stamp duties are chargeable under the Stamp Duties Ordin- 
ance, the provisions of which follow closely the Stamp Act, 1961, 
and the first schedule thereto, the rates being the same as those in 
force in Britain. The bulk of the revenue from stamp duties in 
Gibraltar is derived from transactions, in real property. 


Estate Duty 


The maximum rate of duty was reduced from 333% to 20% 
during 1965. This duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 
1% on an estate valued at between £2,000 and £3,000 to 20% on an 
estate exceeding £100,000 in value. Estates the value of which does 
not exceed £2,000 are exempt. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Currency 


The legal tender of the territory consists of Gibraltar Govern. 
ment currency notes of £5, £1, and 10/- denominations and silver, 
copper and cupro-nickel coinage. The note circulation stood at 
£1,452,446.10s.0d. on the 31st December, 1965. 


Banking 


The following banks operate in Gibraltar: 


Barclays Bank D.C.O. 

Societe Centrale de Banque ° 
Galliano’s Bank 

Mediterranean Bank Ltd. 

The City Bank Ltd. 


Close Brothers Ltd. were also granted a licence under the 
Banking Ordinance in 1965, and were ready to commence business 
in January, 1966. 

The deposits in the Government Post Office Savings Bank 
stood at £1,294,192. 

The operation of exchange control continues to demand the 
close attention of the Treasury. 


Bank Rates 
Telegraphic Transfers: Cost of telegram plus $% of value. 
Mail Transfers: ; Cost of postage plus 3% of value. 
Demand Transfers: First £10 1s. Od. (minimum) 

£10-£30 1s. 6d. 

Over £30 1% 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 


IMPORTS 


The value of imports (excluding fuels) during 1965 amounted 
to £9,050,044. Britain and the Commonwealth provide the bulk of 
these imports; other sources of supply include France, Spain, Hol- 
land, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, Western Germany, Japan and the U.S.A. 

Import control has not changed during the year under review 
but it is, sufficiently relaxed to allow most goods to be imported 
under Open General Licence. Specific Import Licences are, how- 
ever, required for a few items of essential foodstuffs as well as for 
gold, jewellery and petrol. 

Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix III. 

Fresh vegetables, fruit and fish are imported from Spain, 
Morocco and Holland. All imports whether under Specifie Import 
Hccnee or under Open General Licence have to be reported on 
arrival. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of goods, of local origin are negligible and Gibraltar 
depends to a great extent on the entrepdt trade. 

The continued development of the port facilities and measures 
to attract shipping is reflected in the supplies furnished to visiting 
ships. Other outlets for re-exports of this nature are provided by 
the requirements of the Armed Forces and civilian and military 
aircraft, as well as sales to the large number of visitors coming to 
Gibraltar by air, land and sea. 


Chapter 6: Production 


There are a number of relatively small industrial concerns en- 
gaged in tobacco and coffee processing and bottling of beer, mineral 
waters, etc., mainly for local consumption. Others engaged in meat 
eanning and in the manufacture of cotton textile goods, produced 
mainly for export. A small but important commercial ship-repair 
yard adds to the attractions of the Port. 
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Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


Policy 

The policy of the Education Department is based on four main 

principles :— 

(a) The equality of educational opportunity for all and the edu- 
cation of every child according to his abilities, aptitudes and 
needs; 

(b) The fostering of a sense of community and the development 
of well-founded and well-adjusted personalities, looking out- 
ward, sympathetic to and understanding of other peoples 
and other nations in the world; 

(c) The support of the requirements of the community by en- 
deavouring to produce well educated and well trained men 
and women; 

(d) The maintenance, extension and improvement of existing 
educational standards. 


Legislation 

The law on education is contained in the Education Ordinance 
which was enacted in 1950 and slightly amended in 1963. No new 
legislation was introduced during the year but a set of administra- 
tive regulations governing the standards to be observed in nursery 
schools was published in 1965. 


Finance 


The Government financial year covers the period Ist January, 
to 31st December. 


Recurrent Expenditure 1965 


The recurrent expenditure approved in the Estimates for the 
year was £221,930 representing 10.75% of the total Government 
recurrent estimated expenditure. The actual expenditure at the 
end of the financial year was £208,663. 


Capital Expenditure 1965 


An extension to the Gibraltar Grammar School was completed 
at a cost of £12,000 and work began on an extension to St. Anne’s 
School which is to cost £33,200. Minor works and improvements 
to schools cost £7,500. 

Work was begun on a Boys’ Secondary Modern School to be 
built out of Colonial Development Welfare funds, at an estimated 
eost of £56,700. 


te 


Lat La 8s! 


A new Office for the Department was fitted out in the old Calpe 
Institute, at a cost of £4,000. 


Salary Scales 


All salaries paid to teachers and administrative staff are based 
on the recommendations of the Surridge Report of 1960. Never- 
theless, it has been possible to establish special responsibility posts 
for deputy heads in all schools with more than 121 pupils. 


Revenue 


The revenue received by the Department of Education for the 
financial year 1965 amounted to £1,694 and was derived as follows :— 


i, Adult Evening Class Fees ee hs wae £699 10 0 
ii. Examination Fees oe ae nee aus £661 4 6 
iii. Domestic Science Refund _ oy ase £16015 3 
iv. Miscellaneous Minor Fees eee oes aes £9311 0 
v. Schools Fees: Non-Gibraltarians an wee £3710 0 


Administration and Organisation 


Under the Constitution of 1964, the Minister of Education is 
responsible for education in Gibraltar. 


Depavtmental Headquarters 


The staff of the Education Department consists of the Chief 
Education Officer, the Departmental Secretary, an Education Officer, 
Chief Clerk, Special Grade Clerk, four clerks, two typists, and a 
messenger-driver. There are also a school Attendance Officer and 
a Youth Employment Officer, who is also the Exceutive Secretary 
of the Youth Employment and Welfare Council. 


Professional Cadre 


The Chief Education Officer is both head executive and head 
professional officer. The inspection of schools is carried out by him 
assisted by the Education Officer. The Education Offieecr has also 
the responsibility for developing English language teaching and for 
curricula, syllabuses and audio-visual and programmed learning 
projects. 


Education Board 


The Minister is given advice on educational matters by a statu- 
tory Board of which she is chairman. The members of the Board 
are the Roman Catholic Bishop, the Dean of Gibraltar, the President 
of the Managing Board of the Hebrew Community and the Senior 
Education Officers of the Ministry of Defence Departments (Navy, 
Army, Air Force). In addition there are six members of the public 
with experience and knowledge of educational affairs three of 
whom are nominated by the Governor in consultation with the 


Bishop and three nominated by the Bishop. Under legislation in- 
troduced in 1963 two new members were appointed, one repre- 
senting the Teachers’ Association, and the other a Headmaster of 
one of the Secondary Schools nominated by the Bishop. The Board 
met six times during the year. 


The School System 
The School Calendar 


The school year does not coincide with the financial calendar 
year but runs from 1st September to 3lst August. Schools work 
195 days in the year. During the last three weeks of the summer 
term and the first two weeks of the autumn term there is no after- 
noon work but the morning session is extended. 


School Population 


The estimated population of Gibraltar in 1965 was 25,270 civi- 
lian residents. On 31st December, there was a total of 5,125 child- 
ren enrolled in school. The division of children by sex was approxi- 
mately equal. This is the largest number of children enrolled in 
schools in Gibraltar and represents an inercase of 333 over the 
corresponding figure for the previous year. 

There is free compulsory education for all entitled children 
between the ages of five and fifteen. Pupils can remain in school 
after the age of fifteen if it is established that they can profit from 
further education. The children of Ministry of Defence and Minis- 
try of Publie Works (U.K.) are admitted to Gibraltar Government 
schools as there are no Service schools in Gibraltar. The Minis- 
tries pay the Gibraltar Government a capitation fee for the eduea- 
tion of these children. All children who have reached the age of 
five are in school, and the average school attendance is 90.5% . 


Primary Schools 


There are twelve Government primary schools and three private 
schools. At the end of the year there were 2,710 pupils enrolled 
in Government schools and 605 in private schools, making a total 
of 3,315. 

As a result of a deeision taken during the year, ehildren were 
admitted into schools in September, if their fifth birthday oceurred 
during the school year. In all 318 were enrolled. This policy was 
introduced so that pupils in Infant Departments should have three 
uninterrupted years of English Language learning before being 
transferred to Junior Departinents. 


Necondary Schools 


There are two seleetive schools, one for boys and one for girls 
and four non-seleetive schools. The age of transfer is 11+. 
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On 31st December, 1965, there were 565 pupils in sclective 
schools (293 boys, 272 girls) and 1,036 pupils in non-selective schools 
(539 boys, 497 girls). 

There were 33 boys in the Vith Form at the Grammer School 
and 17 girls in the VIth Form at the Loreto High School. The 
VIth Form boys included pupils transferred from the Secondary 
Schools and the old Technical School. 


Medium of Instruction 


The medium of instruction in the schools is English. Gibraltar 
is a bilingual community and, while this has obvious advantages, 
special techniques are necessary in the junior schools to ensure that 
the children achieve a high degree of proficiency in the primary 
language which will enable them to cope with the examination re- 
quirements of the United Kingdom. At the same time care is taken 
to cultivate the second language, particularly in the senior schools, 
once the primary language has become a technically effective 
medium of expression and communication. Improved language- 
teaching techniques were introduced during the year and an expe- 
rienced teacher is attending a course in Britain in the teaching of 
English in primary schools. 


Curricula and Syllabuses 


Panels have been set up during the year to examine the whole 
question of curricula and syllabuses and to advise on their re- 
orientation to suit present day needs. 


School Examinations 
Internal Examinations 

All pupils wishing to enter the selective secondary schools at 
11+ were required to sit for the Secondary Selection Test for 
which new procedures were introduced. The Department also 
organised a qualifying examination for girls who wished to enter 
the Commercial School from secondary schools. 

Her Majesty’s Dockyard held a competitive examination for 
apprentice entry. 


External Examinations 


The schools were given the choice of presenting pupils for 
cither the Cambridge Loval Syndicate Examination at ‘O’ and ‘A’ 
Levels or the Royal Society of Arts Examination. The Department 
also acts as Local Seeretary for the examinations of a number of 
professional institutions and other bodies. 


School Health 
The School Health Service has been functioning throughout 
the year undcr the direction of the Medical Officer of Health assisted 
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by a staff of doctors and nurses. All children are examined at the 
ages of 5 and 11 and again at 15 just prior to leaving school to take 
employment. Five medical inspection rooms have been in use. In 
all 1,271 pupils were examined. Special cases were referred for 
treatment. 


School Meals 


Milk was provided for all pupils in infant schools and for those 
pupils in junior schools for whom it was considered necessary. 
School meals are not provided since, on the whole, distances arc 
such that children can easily return home during mid-day break. 


Handicapped Children 


The Welfare Department has in the past cared for physically 
handicapped children, but as from the beginning of 1966, the Edu- 
eation Department will assume responsibility for the education of 
all handicapped children. The policy will be to keep children in 
ordinary schools as far as possible. A special centre for remedial 
work for the physically handicapped has been developed in con- 
junction with the Medical Department. An experienced teacher 
aay selected for further training for work with maladjusted 
children. 


School Activities 


School clubs and societies of many types are organised in most 
schools. There is an active Girl Guide and Boy Scout Movement 
and groups of the St. John’s Ambulance and R.S.P.C.A. Animal de- 
fenders are flourishing. 

The Gibraltar Drama Festival, for which most of the secondary 
schools present a play, and the annual combined schools’ play reveal 
an immense amount of natural talent. Great credit is due to all the 
producers and school staffs for the amount of time and effort they 
give to school productions. 

As a result of the Spanish Frontier restrictions, excursions into 
Spain have ceased but there has been a greatly revived interest in 
local history. Some groups of school children under the supervision 
of teachers, however, have crossed the Straits to Morocco. 

Sports is very popular with all pupils but, owing to the small 
size of the territory, the number of sports grounds is limited. While 
there are no school sports grounds as such full use is made of the 
facilities made available in both Services and civilian grounds. A 
fully-equipped gymnasium in the Mackintosh Hall is in constant 
use by the schools. 

Football, basketball and road racing have pride of place with 
the boys while netball is popular with the girls. Attempts are 
being made to teach every child to swim and have some knowledge 
of live-saving—very useful skills in Gibraltar. 


Religious and Moral Welfare 


The Heads of all Religious Orders in Gibraltar pay particular 
attention to the moral and religious welfare of the pupils. 

Religious instruction forms part of the school curriculum and 
is given daily by class teachers. In addition Roman Catholic 
priests, the Hebrew Rabbi and the clergy of the Anglican and 
other Churches visit the schools regularly, and children go to the 
Cathedrals and Churches for Masses and Services. 


T'cachers and Teacher Training 


Statistics of teacher strength are given in Appendix VI. Table I. 

Of the 246 full-time teachers employed in Government and 
private schools, at the end of 1965, 144 had received training and 
102 were untrained, 9 of these being men and 93 women. Most of 
the untrained staff had received secondary education up to the stan- 
dard of 5 passes at G.C.E. ‘O’ Level. 40 teachers were appointed 
from overseas, 28 of these were members of religious orders, three 
were recruited through the Ministry of Overseas Development for 
service in Protestant primary schools, and the rest are attached 
to the Gibraltar and Dockyard Technical College and the Brympton 
School (Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools). 

There is still a need for properly qualified teachers in certain 
sections, especially for graduates to teach VIth Forms, specialist 
teachers in girls’ sceondary schools and infant teachers. 


Recruitment 


There is no lack of basically qualified young people coming 
forward who wish to train as teachers. However, as the academic 
standard demanded by training colleges in Britain increases pre- 
ference will be given to students who have completed a VIth Form 
course. 

The Department has been fortunate in obtaining the services of 
a number of qualified Services wives who have contributed to the 
maintenance of reasonable staffing standards in the schools despite 
the vastly inereased numbers of children enrolled in certain sectors. 


Training 

The second intake of the Teacher Training Unit completed its 
course and by the end of the year all who were found suitable for 
training had been absorbed into the establishment as unqualified 
teachers. In all, thirteen students will be seeking admission to 
Training Colleges in September, 1966. There was some wastage 
among women students and two declined an offer of a training 
place. 

Nine students (6 men and 3 women) returned from College in 
Britain and were posted to schools in September. Two graduates 
both ex-Government scholars, returned to Gibraltar and were posted 
to the staff of the Grammar School. 
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Fourteen students (8 men and 6 women) went to College in 
Britain in September. In all there are now a total of 43 teachers 
in training in Britain (23 men and 20 women). A breakdown of 
categories is contained in Appendix VI. Table II. 

There are a number of Government Scholars at Universities in 
Britain and among them there are some who will return to Gibraltar 
to teach. Onc graduate teacher has gone to Britain to do her post- 
graduate training year. 


The T'eachers’ Organisations 


The teachers in Gibraltar are represented by the Teachers’ 
Association of which the majority oi the teaching staff are members. 

The departmental Whitley Council, on which the Teachers’ 
Association represents the staff side, met on four occasions during 
the year. The main subjects discussed were salaries and responsi- 
bility awards, housing and the status of teachers. 


Primary Education 


Statistics for the year can be found in Appendix VIIA Table 
Ill. This year has been notable for the introduction of the new 
age of admission at 4+. This means that a nursery year can be 
given to social training and training in basic language skills before 
the pupils reach the age when they will be required to use the 
medium of English for all their learning. 


Secondary Selection 


The pupils are transferred to secondary schools at 11+. A 
selection technique based on two Verbal Reasoning Tests, rank grad- 
ing and teachers’ assessments was introduced. In all 100 Gibraltar 
children and 34 Services children were transferred to selective 
schools. This represents about 26% of the Gibraltar age group 
(excluding Services children). For the first time no pupils were 
transferred to the Technical College. 


Secondary Education 


Detailed statistics for the year can be found in Appendix VIIB 
Table II. 

The staffing position in boys’ secondary schools has improved 
during the year with the return of a number of teachers from train- 
ing in Britain. The position in girls’ school, however, is not so 
satisfactory. In all schools there is a shortage of science teachers, 
and the proper development of this subject will have to wait until 
the return of those at present in training. The Grammar School is 
now a full two -stream school. 

A new domestic scienee room, for the Loreto High School has 
been equipped and the teaching of this subject will begin under a 
trained teacher at the beginning of 1966. 
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Boys from the two non-selective secondary schools and the 
Technical School were admitted into the VIth Form of the Gram- 
mar School for the second year running. 

The G.C.E. results of the Loreto High School were good at 
both ‘O’ and ‘A’ Levels. The Grammar School results were good at 
‘O’ Level but disappointing at ‘A’ Level. 

The results of the Apprentice Entry Examination for the Dock- 
yard were disappointing. However, during the year, all Heads of 
schools visited the Dockyard at the invitation of the Admiral Supe- 
rintendent and there is now a greater understanding of what the 
Dockyard means to Gibraltar. Also the new Navy Boards pro- 
posals for terms of employment will mean that the schools have to 
consider the educating of young people who aspire to seek their 
future carcers in the Dockyard. 


Technical and Vocational Education 


At the beginning of the year, the Minister set up a working 
party consisting of the Chief Education Officer, the Senior Labour 
Officer and the Base Instructor Officer, R.N. to examine the present 
function of the Technical School and to advise on further develop- 
ments. As a result of the deliberations of this committee, which 
were subsequently approved by the Gibraltar Government and the 
Minister of Defence, no new school entry was taken into the Tech- 
nical School in September. From that date the name was changed 
to the Gibraltar and Dockyard Technical College. Initially the 
College will offer a two-year diagnostic course in enginecring with a 
view to training operatives at craft and technical level. The Prin- 
cipal of the College is assisted by an advisory Board who will help 
him ensure that the College serves the best needs of Gibraltar. The 
first intake numbers 19 boys who were selected without examina- 
tion on their school records. The boys from the former Technical 
School still remain in the College and they will do so until they 
have completed their secondary school course leading to the G.C.E. 
in four years’ time. Statistics on Technical Education are given in 
Appendix VIII. 

The Technical College also gives training to 118 Yard boys and 
apprentices from the Dockyard and to official and other employees 
who attend in the evenings and on day release. The work of the 
College is under keen review and higher standards are being de- 
mandcd in all departments. 

At the end of the year the Navy Department released certain 
suggestions which gave some indication as to future employment 
prospects in the Dockyard. Considerable development work was 
undertaken to improve the facilities of the College. The Navy re- 
leased another block of buildings for this purpose. 


Commercial 
The Commercial School has offered two courses :— 
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(a) a two-year course for secondary school girls who pass a qua- 
lifying examination and 

(b) @ one-year course for girls who have passed the G.C.E. ‘O’ 
Level in English, Spanish and two other subjects. The girls 
are prepared for the Royal Society of Arts examinations. 
Special emphasis has been laid on improving standards in 
English 


Examinations 

The schools prepare candidates for the G.C.E. papers of the 
Cambridge Local Syndicate. Also taking this examination are many 
private candidates, mostly young people who have left school and 
are secking to improve their qualifications. The autumn examina- 
tion has proved popular for those who wish to repeat a paper. 

The Royal Society of Arts examinations are taken by pupils in 
the Seeondary Schools and are regarded as a stop-gap until such 
time as the Department decides to join one of the Certificate of 
Secondary Education groups, a matter which is under keen consi- 
deration. 

The Government pays the fees of the G.C.E. and Royal Society 
of Arts examinations in whole or in part for pupils in Government 
Schools depending on the parents’ income. 

The groups of paid invigilators are now becoming considerably 
experienced in the administration of examinations and they have 
proved their worth to the Department. 


Adult Education and Evening Classes 


There has been a great increase in interest in the classes held 
in Mackintosh Hall. The subjects offered have included English, 
Mathematies, Spanish, French, Pottery, Art, Russian, Dressmak- 
ing, Cookery, Typewriting, Shorthand, Book-Keeping and Keep 
Fit for men and women. A most pertinent feature has been the 
big demand for recreative subjects, e.g. painting and pottery and 
for domestic subjects, especially dressmaking and cookery. The 
Department’s resources have been stretched to the limit to provide 
instructors for these subjects. 

There has also been an important increase in the numbers 
attending English classes in the beginners’ and intermediate groups. 
Some of the students were Spanish wives and Morocean workers. 
Classes in English and other subjects have been organised jointly 
with the Navy for Dockyard apprentices and with the hospitals for 
nurses in training. 

There has been a demand for classes in ‘Do it yourself carpen- 
try’ and motor repairing which up to the Present it has been im- 
possible to meet. 


Government Scholarships 


The Government has introduced a new policy whereby any 
young person who has the ability and the necessary qualifications 
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ean be given a grant to study overseas. Students in receipt of 
these grants will, however, be expected to return to Gibraltar to 
give their services to the Government, if so required, for a stated 
number of years. In 1965, two scholarships were awarded and 
three grants made. Some of the grants were given to supplement 
scholarships from a private source. The awards of scholarships 
were made by the Publie Service Commission. 

The Trustees of the John Mackintosh Estate have made a num- 
ber of awards during the year, some to enable students to go to 
Universities and Technical Colleges, and others so that pupils might 
take advantage of VIth Form facilities not available in Gibraltar. 


Commonwealth Scholarships and Teaching Bursaries 


Hitherto there has been an Agency composed of the Chief Edu- 
cation Officer, the Dean and Heads of Schools recommending aspi- 
rants for these awards. It was felt that the Agency was not suffi- 
ciently broadly based so a new Agency has been formed under the 
Chairmanship of the Hon. W. Thomson, O.B.E., J.P., to reeommend 
Scholars, and another body, virtually the Departmental Appoint- 
ments’ Board, under the Chairmanship of the Chief Education Offi- 
cer, to select Teaching Bursars. Two names were put forward for 
scholarships and three for teaching bursarics. The final selection 
rests with the Appointments’ Boards in the awarding countries. 


Atlantic College Scholarship 


Thanks to the generosity of the Shell Company, it has been 
possible to send one boy for a two-year course at Atlantie College. 


Nchool Buildings 


The top floor of the Grammar School was completed and the 
seeond now has the necessary accommodation for a two-stream 
school with space for the VIth Form. 

The classroom extension to St. Anne’s progressed but slowly 
and as a result part of the Cascmates Barracks had to be converted 
into 8 classrooms so that the school could be accommodated in 
September. 

The centre for physically handicapped children at Montagu 
Bastion was fitted out as well as a domestic science kitchen in the 
new annex to the Loreto High School at 40 Town Range. This 
building has been loaned to the Department by the Services for 5 
years. 
In October a new Boys’ Secondary School for 350 pupils was 
started on the Glacis seafront site. This school will be paid for 
from Colonial Development Welfare funds. Improvements have 
been carried out on a number of schools and special attention has 
been given to fire safety. 
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Youth Employment and Youth Welfare. 
Youth Employment 


This Department has been very active during this year and the 
Youth Employment Officer has visited schools and kept close con- 
tact with employers. He has also diligently associated himself with 
the vocational guidance schemes being run in several schools. The 
employment situation as regards boys is quite satisfactory but dif- 
ficulty has been experienced in finding work for girls who leave 
sehool. 

The Youth Employment Officer underwent a four-week course 
under Professor Rodgers at Birbeck College and this was followed 
by visits to large provincial Employment Exchanges. 


Youth Welfare 


The Youth Employment Officer is also the Executive Officer of 
the Youth Welfare and Employment Council. This new body has 
replaced the former Youth Welfare Council and has been given 
augmented terms of reference. The past year has been very fruitful 
in that a number of Youth Clubs have installed themselves in pre- 
mises in Casemates and clsewhere and have developed their activi- 
ties considerably. A part-time Youth Leader was selected and sent 
for a three month training course at Westhill College in September. 
He returned in January, 1966. Grants have been made to a number 
of Clubs to help them develop their activitics and also to enable 
their members to hold camps. 

During the year the Executive Officer has carried out the main 
burden of evening youth work. In addition he has organised trips 
to and camps in Tangier. 


Secondary Education Commission 


At the beginning of the year, the Government set up a Commis- 
sion composed of three members of the Education Board and two 
members appointed by the Government under an independent Chair- 
man to consider the form that Sccondary Education should take 
and to make recommendations. 


The Commission reported its findings to the Government at the 
end of the year.: 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Board of Management for the Medical and Health Services 
is responsible to the Government for the administration of all Gov- 
ernment Medical and Health Services, advises the Governor in 
Council on matters relating to such services and has all the other 
powers and duties of a Head of Department. 

The Chairman of the Board is the Minister for Medical Ser- 
vices. The ex-officio members of the Board are the Medical Admin- 
istrator, the Medical Officer of Health and the Medical Officer-in- 
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Charge, Royal Naval Hospital. Six other members are appointed 
by the Governor from persons not being in full-time or part-time 
Government employment. One of these six members must hold 
legal qualifications and another must be a woman. The Secretary 
of the Medical Department is the Secretary of the Board and all its 
Committees. The Medical Administrator is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. The present Medical Administrator is also Medical Officer 
of Health and his dual functions make for casier and closer liaison 
with the City Council on Public Health matters. 

The Board administers the Medical and Health Services, sect out 
below, on behalf of the Government. For this purpose it exercises 
on behalf of the Government such other functions as the Governor 
in Council may prescribe from time to time. 

The Board advises the Governor in Council on such gencral 
matters relating to medical and health services as the Board may 
think fit and on any questions referred to them by him relating to 
such services, 

The Medical and Health Services consist of: Hospital services 
which include maternity, out-patient treatment, hospital accommo- 
dation and in-patient treatment, and the reception of persons suffer- 
ing from mental illness or mental defectiveness; specialist medical 
treatment outside Government hospitals, where such treatment is 
beyond the scope of local resources; Child Welfare and School 
Health Services; domiciliary and out-patient treatment of persons 
coming under the scope of the District Medical Service; Port and 
Airport Health Service; and such other services as may from time 
to time be instituted. 

A Health Committee of the Board, on which are represented 
the civilian and Services health authorities, advises the Governor 
and the City Council on matters of public health and on any ques- 
tions referred to them by the Governor or the City Council relating 
to such matters. It also sceures the co-ordination of medical policy 
in regard to public health. 

A Medical Committee advises the Board on general matters of 
medical policy and mcdico-administrative problems, 

Among the more important matters discussed by the Board 
during the year under review were the following: 

(i) Visiting Hours, which were codified and standardised 
throughout the St. Bernard’s and King George V. Hospitals. 

(ii) Dental services, which were reorganised and extended. 
Two extra sessions were instituted to cope with the increased de- 
mand and one part-time Dental Surgeon was appointed (to carry 
out what are practically full-time duties), instead of the two part- 
time Dental Surgeons who were previously employed. 

(iii) The conditions under which private practitioners are al- 
lowed to practise in Government Hospitals. 

(iv) The appointment of Dr. O. Craig, Consultant Radiologist to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, as visiting Consultant in Radiology 
to the Medical Department. 
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(v) The Campaign for the recruitment of Blood Donors launch- 
ed at the end of 1964 which yielded very good results. A new 
Blood Department was opened and placed under the charge of a 
Nursing Sister who had had experience of this type of work in 
England. 

(vi) The appointment of Mr. Brendan Keane, F.R.C.S., 
M.R.C.0.G., to the establishment in November with special respon- 
sibility for Obstetrics and Gynaecology. 

(vii) The co-option of an elected representative of the staff to 
the Medical Committee to the Board of Management for discussions 
arising out of the recommendations of the Committee. 


(viii) The amendment to the St. Bernard’s Hospital Rules in 
order to reduce the fees payable for certain Radiodiagnostic inves- 
tigations carried out for entitled persons referred by private practi- 
tioners. 

(ix) A ruling of the Board that patients referred from an 
Ante-natal Clinic (which is free of charge) to other Clinics were to 
be charged as if no referral had taken place. Previous to this, no 
fees were charged in such circumstances under the general exemp- 
tion granted by the Rules that no fee is payable by a person referred 
from a general clinic to a special clinic. 

(x) The simplification of the routine procedure for sending 
patients to Britain in an endeavour to speed up the date of admis- 
sion to hospital. The new procedure has resulted in an appreciable 
shortening of the interval between the date of application for 
admission and the date of admission. 

(xi) The reduction of the quorum for meetings of the Medical 
Committee from the established one-half of the full number of its 
members to five members, at the request of the Medical Committee. 

Mr. L. L. Bromley, F.R.C.S., Surgeon-in-Charge of the Thoracic 
Unit at St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, visited Gibraltar on six 
occasions and performed a number of operations for lung and heart 
conditions. 

Dr. O. Craig, Consultant Radiologist to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Paddington, paid two visits to Gibraltar and carried out a number 
of investigations of a highly specialised nature. 

The training of nurses continued as on previous years under 
the direction of Mr. R. Durrell, S.R.N., S.T.D. 

Two nurses were sent for training in Britain leading to the 
S.R.N., S.C.M. certificates. One other Gibraltarian nurse completed 
his training during the year, after obtaining the S.R.N. certificate. 
and another, who had obtained the S.R.N., R.M.N. certificates, re- 
turned after completing a post-registration Operating Theatre 
eourse. 

The preventive side of medicine continued to be shared with 
the City Council, who are responsible for public health. The good 
liaison with the Council was maintained through the. Health Com- 
mittee and by virtue of the fact that the Medical Officer of Health 
is a member of the Board of Management. 
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A considerable amount of health education is undertaken as 
part of the normal duties of Medical Officers and Health Visitors. 
The Medical Officer of Health gives Icetures on health education to 
Student School-Teachers and to Nurses. 

The School Health Service continued working satisfactorily 
under the direction of the Medical Officer of Health who is the 
Principal School Medical Officer. This Service has been drawn up 
on the lines of the one obtaining in Britain since the implementation 
of the Education Act, 1944. A School Health Service Committee, 
attached to the Education and Medical Departments, co-ordinates 
these responsibilities. Children found to be in need of medical 
treatment are referred to a Special Sick Children’s Clinic at St. 
Bernard’s Hospital or to their own doctors. 

The Child Welfare Clinies under the direction of the Pacdiatri- 
cian, assisted by Health Visitors, were held regularly at the Child 
Welfare Centre. At two of the Clinics held in the Centre, advice 
on infant and child welfare was given by the Paediatrician. Child- 
ren who required treatment were referred to the Out-Patient clinics, 
at St. Bernard’s Hospital.” 

A Health Visitor and a team of Assistant Health Visitors carry 
out home visiting and liaison is maintained with the Maternity De- 
partment of St. Bernard’s Hospital. 

The District Medical Service caters for patients on Public 
Assistance. A District Medical Officer and a team of District 
Nurses run a daily out-patient Clinic and attend to domiciliary cases. 
Patients who cannot be treated at home are admitted to hospital. 
Treatment, medicines and any surgical appliances needed by Dis- 
trict patients are provided free of charge. The District Medical 
Officer also provides medical attention required by the inmates of 
the John Mackintosh Homes for the Aged who are on his list. The 
District Medical Officer is also Airport Medical Officer. 

Statisties relating to the Port Health Service will be found 
under Chapter 11, Communications. 

The immunisation of children is now under the control of the 
Medical Officer of Health. Assistance is provided by the nursing 
staff of the Child Welfare and School Health Services. 

The Government is responsible for the observance of interna- 
tional agreements in relation to International Sanitary Conventions. 
Residents and non-resident civilians of all nationalities are given 
treatment for social diseases free of charge at any time of the day 
at a special clinic in St. Bernard’s Hospital. 

The Hospital Services consist of the following institutions: 

(i) St. Bernard’s Hospital, with 110 beds, is essentially avail- 
able for the resident community and the passengers and crews of 
ships and planes calling at Gibraltar, but patients from neighbour- 
ing districts are given facilities for treatment and hospitalisation. 
The Hospital provides a comprehensive Out-Patient service and In- 
patient treatment for acute medical and surgical cases. In addition, 
it has a Maternity Section and a ward for elderly sick patients with 
a small isolation unit. The old Isolation Ward was converted to 
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provide accommodation for the Nurses’ Training School and nurses’ 
changing and recreation rooms. 

(ii) King George V. Hospital caters for chest and heart dis- 
seases and other medical cases. The hospital has accommodation 
for 60 beds. A small proportion of these beds is occupied by tuber- 
eulous patients, for whom this Hospital was originally designed. 
The majority of the beds are allotted to cardiac and other medical 
eases. Towards the end of the year Mr. B. Dialdas made a donation 
towards the cost of instituting an Intensive Care Unit and most of 
the equipment had been reecived and installed by the end of the 
year. 

(iii) St. Joseph’s Hospital for the treatment of mental diseases 
has accommodation for 60 patients. Electro-convulsion therapy is 
available. One Out-Patients’ Clinic is held once a week at this 
Hospital and one at St. Bernard’s Hospital. Occupational therapy 
provides diversiona] activity for in-patients and selected out- 
patients, 

(iv) The Infectious Diseases Hospital has accommodation for 
10 beds which, in view of reeent advances in vaccination and im- 
munisation is considered sufficient by modern standards. There 
were no admissions during the year. 

(v) A comprehensive range of medical and surgical equipment 
of the latest design is available in the hospitals above-mentioned, 
and where highly specialised treatment, e.g. radiotherapy, is be- 
yond the scope of local resources, arrangements are made to send 
patients to special hospitals in Britain. A record number of thirty- 
three patients were sent to Britain during the course of the year: 
24 to the Royal Marsden Hospital, 4 to St. Mary’s Hospital, Pad- 
dington, and one each to the Royal National Orthopaedic Hospital, 
the Hammersmith Hospital, the Radcliffe Infirmary, the National 
Hospital, Queen’s Square, and Moorfield’s Eye Hospital. 

The Duty Chemist Scheme was instituted at the beginning of 
the year on a voluntary basis. All local chemists, with two justifi- 
able exceptions, took part in this Scheme which has worked quite 
successfully during the year owing to the co-operation of the che- 
mists. The Medical Department provides secretarial help but the 
arrangement of rosters and other organisational matters are in the 
hands of the chemists themselves under agreement with the Secre- 
tary, Medical Department. The Scheme provides that there shall 
always be a chemist on duty after closing hours as well as on Sun- 
days and Public Holidays. 

The response given by the public to an invitation to register 
for the purpose of obtaining statistics relating to the probable scope 
of a Domiciliary Service was very disappointing. A draft outline 
of the proposed Service was, however, drawn up and was under 
discussion with the medical profession at the end of the year. 

The friendly and fruitful liaison which characterises the good 
relations which have always existed with the medical services of the 
Armed Forces was particularly in evidence on two important occa- 
sions in the course of the year. 
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On the first occasion, a quantity of blood of a rare group needed 
very urgently was obtained, through the good offices of the staff of 
the Royal Naval Hospital, from members of the crew of H.M.S. 
Agincourt. Owing to the promptitude with which this call for help 
was answered, a crisis, which might have had fatal results, was 
averted. 

Secondly, when two young children had to be flown urgently 
to London for specialist cardiac treatment, the special anaesthetic 
equiment required was lent by the Royal Air Force (Medical Scc- 
tion) whose personnel gave all the assistance required and co-ope- 
rated in a most efficient manner. 

There was yet one other crisis which besct the Medical Depart- 
ment during 1965. The Department had been obtaining part of its 
supplies of oxygen from Spain for a number of years. In February, 
and without warning, the Spanish authoritics stopped the export of 
oxygen as part of the frontier restrictions against Gibraltar. The 
Royal Naval Dockyard authorities were approached and a supply 
of cylinders of medical oxygen was immediately put at the disposal 
of the Medical Department. This supply was sufficient to cover the 
needs of the Department until regular supplies could be obtained 
from Britain. 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF DOCTORS, NURSES AND MEDICAL 
AUXILIARIES IN GIBRALTAR 


Govt. Local Auth. Private 

Doctors on sie on 2 38 hn 
Matron ses 1 
Assistant Matron 
Tutor 
Nursing Sisters. os 
Male Oharge Nurses ... 
District Nurses 
Health Visitor 
Radiographers 
Physiotherapists 
Midwives, C.M.B., certified 

(inchided above) 
Staff Nurses 
Locally Registered Nurses 
Midwives, locally trained 
Dentista 
Partially-trained nurses 
Public Health Inspectors & Trainees 
Lab. Technicians & Trainees ... 
Pharmacists one eee 
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EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Recurrent Capital 
£ & 


Government wee ses « = 274,875 7,612 
Local Authority ae bes ave 33,691 11,820 
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HOUSING 


The housing programme, now in its twentieth year, continued 
unabated. The total of 1,789 housing units or 72.5 per thousand of 
population built to date compares most favourably with published 
records for other European countries.. Nevertheless, despite this 
achievement and despite the particularly heavy expenditure total- 
ling £5} million there is still an acute housing shortage. 

The housing programme has practically exhausted all undeve- 
loped sites and the Assistant Housing Adviser to the Ministry of 
Overseas Development, Mr. M. V. S. Smith, A.R.LB.A., who visited 
Gibraltar in September, 1965, with the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonics, Mrs. Eirene White, recommended that a comprehensive 
survey of all sub-standard housing should be instituted in order to 
ascertain which of these could be modernised economically and 
which areas, predominantly occupied by uneconomic sub-standard 
buildings, could be redeveloped comprehensively. These old build- 
ings lack the modern amenitics now enjoyed by the tenants of post- 
war flats and are mostly over one hundred years old. In some 
neighbourhoods the majority of these tenants are Crown Properties 
originally let on building leases. 

Forty flats were completed during the year. An additional 135 
flats were under construction at the end of the year and 309 flats 
were cither at the calling for tender stage or planned. Of the 
latter, 240 will be in two sixteen-storey tower blocks of 120 flats 
each, 

One of the measures taken by Spain in its blockade against Gib- 
raltar was the expulsion of some 650 Gibraltarian residents in the 
vicinity, 560 of whom had to be accommodated hurriedly in empty 
Army barracks and stores in which 115 cubicles were erected. 

The expenditure on housing during the year was nearly 
£400,000, of which £120,000 was met from Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Corporation loans, and the balance from Commonwealth De- 
velopment and Welfare grants. Works costing £1.1 million, were in 
hand or planned at the end of the year. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The social security system, administered by the Department of 
Labour and Social Security, is based on the following enactments: 


(1) The Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance; 

(2) The Social Insurance Ordinance; 

(3) The Non-Contributory Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordin- 
ance; 

(4) The Family Allowances Ordinance; and 

(5) The Non-Statutory Public Assistance Scheme. 


Contributory Schemes 


The Contributory Schemes are provided for under the Employ- 
ment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the Social Insurance Ordin- 
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anee. The former covers, with some exceptions, all persons engaged 
in manual labour and other workers whose income does not exceed 
£500. The second Ordinance covers, with few exceptions, the same 
classes of workers, and provision is made for persons who cease to 
be compulsorily insured to become voluntary contributors. Both 
Ordinances are financed from weekly contributions paid by em- 
ployers and workers, the administrative expenses being paid by the 
Government. 

The current rates of contribution from employers and insured 
persons have remained unaltered since the original legislation was 
enacted, although consideration is being given to revision. 

Following the established practice in the United Kingdom, the 
normal method of payment of contributions under the Employment 
Injuries Insuranee Ordinance and the Social Insurance Ordinance 
is by means of adhesive insurance stamps fixed to insurance ecards. 
The liability for stamping insurance cards is placed on the em- 
ployer who then deducts the worker’s share of the contribution 
from his wages. One stamp is used for collecting contributions 
under both Ordinances. Insurance stamps are sold at the Post Office. 

Credits for contributions, which count equally as paid contribu- 
tions for certain purposes, are granted during limited periods of 
sickness, unemployment or incapacity due to injury and certain 
other contingencies. 


Non-Contributory Schemes 

The Non-Contributory Schemes are the Non-Contributory Social 
Insurance Benefit Ordinance, the Family Allowanees Ordinance and 
the Scheme of Public Assistanee. All three are financed entirely 
from the general revenues of Gibraltar and not from any system of 
contribution. 

The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinanee 
covers British Subjects and persons domiciled in Gibraltar. | In 
addition to providing supplementary benefits to those preseribed in 
the Social Insurance Ordinance, it provides for the payment of un- 
employment benefit and transitional retirement pensions. 

The Family Allowanees Ordinance and the Public Assistance 
Scheme cover (tibraltarians as defined in the Gibraltarian Status 
Ordinance who are domiciled in Gibraltar or in the Consular Dis- 
triets of Her Majesty’s Viee-Consulates at La Linea or Algeciras 
as well as non-Gibraltarian British Subjeets and others who are in 
Gibraltar provided they satisfy certain special conditions as to 
residence, 

TI — CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


The Employment Injuries Insurance Schemes 

The three main types of benefit paid under the Employment 
Injuries Insurance Ordinance are: 

(1) Injury Benefit; 

(2) Disablement Benefit; and 

(3) Industrial Death Benefit. 
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In addition, free medical treatment for employment injuries and 
occupational diseases, including the provision and renewal of pros- 
thetic appliances, is provided at the Government hospitals. The 
Government hospitals were reimbursed from the Employment In- 
juries Insurance Fund to the amount of £2,342 during 1965, as 
compared with £2,721 during 1964, for treatment to insured persons, 
including the provision of prosthetic appliances. 

Injury Benefit is payable up to a maximum of 182 days to in- 
sured persons who are incapable of work as a result of an industrial 
accident or an occupational disease. The rates of injury benefit 
vary between 42/- a week for a man aged 20 and over and 14/- a 
week for a girl between 15 and 17 years of age. To these rates are 
added flat rates of dependants allowance of 14/- a week for a de- 
pendent adult, 7/- a week for the first dependent child and 4/1 a 
week for the second. 

769 claims were received during the year (including 6 in respect 
of occupational disease) of which 756 were approved. The amount 
paid in respect of injury benefit during the year was £5,845 including 
£22 in respect of occupational disease. 

Disablement Benefit depends on the extent of residual physical 
or mental disability resulting from an industrial accident or pre- 
scribed occupational disease assessed by a Medical Board on loss of 
faculty and without regard to occupation or effect on earnings. If 
the degrce of disablement is between 1% and 34% inclusive, the 
award is by way of a gratuity varying between £12 and £210 and 
if it is between 35% and 100%, a weekly pension is paid during 
the period taken into account by the assessment. The pension 
varics between 14/- a week and 42/- a week in the case of male 
adults and 8/9 a week and 24/6 a week in the case of female adults. 
The basic pension is increased where appropriate by a flat rate de- 
pendants’ allowance at the same rates as are paid in the case of 
injury benfit and also in certain circumstances when the disabled 
insured person is receiving approved hospital in-patient treatment 
or, being totally disabled, requires constant attendance. If the 
assessment is for life, or covers a period of not less than seven 
years, the claimant may opt to reccive a lump sum gratuity varying 
between £216 and £600 instead of the pension. 

During the year 105 claims to disablement benefit were re- 
ecived of which 91 were allowed. 81 claimants received assessment 
for life. The amount paid was £8,463. 

Industrial Death Benefit is payable by way of pension to the 
widow or dependent incapacitated widower or wholly dependent 
parent of an insured person whose death results from an industrial 
accident or a prescribed occupational disease. This pension is pay- 
able at the rate of 18/- a week and may be inercased by dependants’ 
allowance payable at the same rates and in the same way as for 
injury or disablement benefit. The rate per orphan is 12/- a week. 
Where there is no widow or widower, children or parent provision 
is made for certain other dependants, in which case the benefit why 
way of pension at 10/- or 15/- a week, or a gratuity of £65, accord- 
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ing to the relationship and degree of dependence on the deceased 
insured person. No Industrial Death Benefit claim was made dur- 
ing 1965. 

Subject to certain conditions, a widow may opt to receive a 
lump sum gratuity of £600 instead of the pension but dependants’ 
allowances may not be so commuted. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Employment Injuries 
Insurance Ordinance, other than those relating to disablement, are de- 
termined by the Director of Labour & Social Security. There is a 
right of appeal to the Employment Injuries Appeals Board which 
consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at present the 
Attorney-General), a member representing the interests of em- 
ployers and a member representing the interests of insured persons. 
The number of appeals received during the year was four, three of 
which were allowed by the Board. 

The Direetor of Labour & Social Security is required to submit 
all claims dealing with a disablement question (i.c., whether or not 
there has been a loss of faculty, etc.) to a Medical Board consisting 
of two or more medical practitioners appointed by the Governor, 
one of whom is the Chairman. There is a right of appeal to a 
Medical Appeals Tribunal against any final assessment by a Medical 
Board but not against a provisional assessment for less than two 
years. The Medical Appeals Tribunal consists of a Chairman with 
legal qualifications (at present the Attorney-Gencral) and two spe- 
sel medical practitioners who are not members of the Medical 
Board. 

The Medical Appeals Tribunal] dealt with 17 appeals received 
during the year, of which 6 were allowed. 

On questions of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal lies to 
the Supreme Court. 


The Employment Injuries Insurance Fund 


The income of the Fund during 1965 was £16,000. The expen- 
diture was £17,510. The accummulated balance at the end of the 
year was £85,537. 


The Social Insurance Scheme 
The Social Insurance Ordinance provides for the payment of :— 


(1) Old Age Pensions ; 

(2) Guardian’s Allowances ; 
(3) Maternity Benefit; 

(4) Death Grant; and 

(5) Widow’s Benefit. 


Entitlement to benefit depends on the satisfaction of prescribed 
contribution conditions but provision has been made for the pay- 
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ment of benefits at reduced rates where the contribution conditions 
are not fully satisfied. 


Old Age Pensions 


Old Age Pensions became payable on the 3rd October, 1965, 
ten years from the date of introduction of Social Insurance. The 
last milestone of the ten-year scheme for Social Security in Gibraltar 
has now been reached. This benefit, unquestionably the most im- 
portant, as it creates the major burden on the Fund, and because 
of the comparatively high number of recipients, necessitated, during 
the year, extensive planning for the organisation of the work in- 
eluding the maintenance of the pension benefits in payment. 

By the end of 1965, 1,326 claims were received of which 10 werc 
disallowed. The following table shows the number of pensions 
established on own rights and on husband’s insurance, subdivided 
into British and Alien claimants: 


Men on Own Insurance Women on Own Insurance 
British — Alien British Alien 
242 313 52 234 
Women on Husbands’ Insurance 
British Alien 
223 252 


The cost to the Fund during the year amounted to £7,249. 


Guardian’s Allowance 


Guardian’s Allowance is a payment of 5/- a week to the 
person who takes into his family an orphan child both of whose 
parents or step-parents are dead. Special rules apply to the children 
of divorced parents, adopted children, illegitimate children, and 
children whose parents cannot be traced. 

Claims may be based upon the contribution record of either 
parent, the conditions being a total of not less than 26 contributions 
paid by.the time of the death of the last surviving parent and either 
a minimum of 13 contributions paid or credited during the last com- 
plete contribution year preceding the date of death of the last sur- 
viving parent or an average of at least 13 contributions paid or ere- 
dited since that parent’s entry into insurance. 


Maternity Benefit is a grant of £6 paid to a woman, qualified 
cither through her own or her husband’s insurance, for every child 
born to her. Where twins or a greater number of children are 
born, £6 is paid for each child. During 1965, 704 claims were re- 
ceived, of which 701 were allowed. 481 of these claims were in 
respect of alien insured persons, 4 grants were paid in respect of 
twins and 34 grants were paid at reduced rates because of a de- 
ficient contribution record. The total amount paid was £4,171. 
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Death Grant is payable to a person who incurs the cost of the 
funeral or other appreciable expenses arising from the death of an 
insured person, or of the wife, widow, husband, widower or child of 
an insured person. The standard grant is at the rate of £15 in the 
ease of the death of an adult, £10 for that of a person between 5 and 
18 years of age and £7.10.0. for that of a child under 5 years of age 
or of a person aged over 60 years (55 for women) on the 3rd 
October, 1955. Reduced rates are also payable in cases in which 
the claim is based upon a deficient contribution record. 

During the year 161 claims were received. Of these 160 were 
allowed, 92 claims being in respect of alien insured persons. The 
total amount paid during the year was £1,937 including 22 grants 
paid at reduced rates because of insufficient contributions. 


Widow’s Benefit is payable to the widow of a deceased insured 
person who has paid at Icast 250 contributions and has paid or has 
been eredited with an annual average of 45 contributions since en- 
try into insurance. Contributions paid to the Employment Injuries 
Insurance Scheme prior to the inception of the Social Insurance 
Scheme count up to a maximum of 100. A reduced rate of pension 
is payable if the yearly average is not less than 13 or if the total 
contributions are less than 250 but more than 150. There are three 
kinds of widow’s benefit but only one kind of benefit is payable at 
any one time, as follows: 


(a) Widow's Allowance is payable for the first 18 weeks of 
widowhood at the standard rate of 24/- per week with in- 
ereases of 5/- per week for each child up to a maximum of 
4 children; 


(b) Widowed Mother’s Allowance is payable to a widow left with 
a dependent child when she finishes drawing her widow’s 
allowanee. The standard rate is 12/- a week with inereases 
of 2/6 per week for cach dependent child to a maximum 
of 4 children; and 


(c) Widow’s Pension is payable on certain qualifying conditions 
on termination of widow's allowance or widowed mother’s 
allowanee. The standard rate is 12/- a week. 


During the year 73 claims were received all of which were 
allowed. 47 claims were in respect of alien insured persons. The 
total amount paid during the year, including benefits in respect of 
claims approved in previous years, was £11,213. 23 persons were 
paid at reduced rates because of insufficient contributions. 


Determination of Claims and Questious 


All claims and questions arising under the Social Insurance 
Ordinance are determined by the Director of Labour & Social Seeu- 
rity. There is a right of appeal to the Social Insuranee Appeals 
Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at 
present the Attorney-General), a member representing the interests 
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of employers and a member representing the interests of insured 
persons. 6 appeals were received during the year, of which 3 were 


allowed. 
On a question of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal from 
the Board’s decision lies to the Supreme Court. 


The Sooial Insurance Fund 


The income from contributions to the Fund during 1965 was 
£76,073. The expenditure on benefits was £24,606 and the accumu- 
lated balance at the end of the year was £988,065. 


The following table shows the position for the last five years: 


Accumulated Balance 


Advisory Committees 


There are provisions for the constitution of Advisory Com- 
mittees both under the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance 
and the Social Insurance Ordinance. As in each case the purpose 
of the Committee is expressed as “to give advice and assistance to 
the Direetor in connection with the discharge of his functions under 
the Ordinance and to perform any other duties allotted to them”’ the 
same persons constitute both Committees so as to combine their 
work and thus avoid unnecessary duplication. 

The Employment Injuries Insurance Advisory Committee and 
the Social Insurance Advisory Committee were appointed, under an 
independent Chairman, on the 15th March, 1960. 


Inspections 

The number of establishments visited was 120 and the total 
number of insurance cards inspected was 1,289. Domestic servants 
are not included in these figures. 


Prosecutions 


Legal proceedings were instituted during the year against an 
employer who failed to exchange four insurance cards in respect of 
his employees within the prescribed time. The Court imposed a 
fine of 10/- on each count. 
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Tl. — NON-CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


The Non-Contributory Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance 


This Ordinance applies to all persons who are “insured persons” 
under the Social Insurance Ordinance, their wives or widows if they 
are either British Subjects or other persons domiciled in Gibraltar. 


The benefits payable under this Ordinance are: 
(1) Transitional Retirement Pension; 
(2) Unemployment Benefit; and 


(3) Supplements to certain benefits paid under the Social In- 
surance Ordinance. 


Transitional Retirement Pensions first became payable on the 
3rd October, 1960. The basic conditions for entitlement to a re- 
tirement pension are: 


(1) The Claimant must have attained the age of 65 years (60 
in the case of a woman) ; 


(2) The claimant must have been over the age of 55 years 
(50 in the case of a woman) on the 3rd October, 1955; 


(3) The claimant must have retired from regular employment ; 


(4) The claimant must not be entitled to an Old Age Pension 
under the Social Insurance Ordinance; and 


(5) The claimant must have a satisfactory employment record 
(i.e, an average of 40 weeks a year since the beginning of 
1958). 


The weekly rate of retirement pension is 20/- with increases of 
12/- a week for a wife under 60 years of age. A married woman 
or widow over 60 years of age may be entitled to a pension based 
on the satisfactory employment record of her husband or late hus- 
band. The rate of pension in such cases is 12/- a week for a mar- 
ried woman and 20/- a week for a widow. There are increases at 
the rate of 5/- a week for each child up to a maximum of 4 children. 

During the year, 45 claims were received of which 41 were 
allowed. The total amount paid was £14,101. 


Unemployment Benefit is a weekly payment for a perivd not 
exceeding 78 days (Sundays excluded) made to any person to whom 
the Non-Contributory Scheme applies who is unemployed, capable 
of work and available to take work if offered. The benefit is not 
payable to persons over 65 years in the case of a male or 60 years 
in the case of a female. 

There are no contribution conditions but applicants must satisfy 
the coreing prescribed conditions as to a satisfactory employment 
record : 


(1) during the 52 weeks immediately preceding the week in 
which the claim is made he was in insurable employment 
for not Icss than 30 weeks; or 
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(2) his yearly average of weeks of insurable employment is not 
less than 30. 


The standard weekly rate is 24/- with an increase of 16/- a 
week for any one adult dependant and 5/- a week for each depend- 
ent child up to a maximum of four children. Lower weckly rates 
are payable to claimants without dependants who are either mar- 
ried women or persons under the age of 20 years. 

During the year, 396 claims were received of which 374 were 
approved. The average duration of these claims was 20 days and 
the amount paid was £1,938. 


Supplements to Social Insurance Benefits 


These are weekly payments paid to persons to whom the Non- 
Contributory Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance applies. The 
money for these supplements comes from the General Revenues of 
Gibraltar and not from contributions by employers and employces. 

In 1965, supplementary benefits under this Scheme were grant- 
ed in respect of 26 claims to widow’s benefit. The total expendi- 
ture was £4,145 which included supplementation in respect of claims 
approved in previous years. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


The machinery for decisions and appeals set up under the 
Social Insuranee Ordinance is also used for the Non-Contributory 
Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance. 


The Family Allowances Ordinance 


The Family Allowances Ordinance, which eame into operation 
on the Ist July, 1959, provides for the payment of allowances in 
respect of each child, except the first, under the age limit. For the 
majority of children, the limit is 15, which is the normal school- 
leaving age, but for children staying on at school it can be extended 
until they attain their eighteenth birthday. 

This Ordinance was amended in 1964 to include in the definition 
of a child (and so qualify him/her for the payment of the allow- 
ance) a person who has reached the upper limit of the compulsory 
school age but has not attained the age of 18, has left school and 
has not yet taken up employment but is actively seeking employ- 
ment. The qualifications Regulations also provide for the final 
school holiday period to be treated as a period of full-time educa- 
tion. Both of these amendments gave statutory effect to adminis- 
trative variations which had already been in operation. 

The allowance is at the rate of 4/- a week for each child after 
the first, and is paid irrespective of actual needs or resources. No 
contribution is required, the whole scheme being financed from the 
General Revenues of Gibraltar. It is, therefore, disregarded for 
purposes of assessment under the Publie Assistanee Scheme. 
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The Ordinance makes provision for a general residence condi- 
tion to be satisfied by Gibraltarians (i.c., persons who have a right 
of residence in Gibraltar as defined in the Gibraltarian Status Ordin- 
ance). There is also a special residence condition to be satisfied by 
non-Gibraltarian British Subjects and others who are resident in 
Gibraltar. 7 2 

All claims are decided by the Director of Labour & Social Se- 
curity. 

During 1965, 99 applications were reecived of which 91 were 
approved. 


Public Assistance Scheme 


The Public Assistanee Scheme, which is complementary to the 
Social Insurance Scheme, is not supported by specific legislation but 
operates as an administrative scheme designed to provide financial 
assistance on a basis of need to Gibraltarians and to ther nationals 
permanently resident in Gibraltar since 1936 who are included in a 
Police Department List compiled on the 26th March, 1958. The 
scheme does not apply to other aliens domiciled in Gibraltar but does 
apply to non-Gibraltarian British Subjects who have permanently 
resided in Gibraltar for a continuous period of not less than 3 years. 


Basic Scale 

The following table sets out the amounts which the Scheme 
allows (other than rent) and which have been in force sinee Jan- 
uary, 1964: 


(a) for a married couple or two adults living alone 58/- p.w. 

(b) for a single person living alone 36/- p.w. 

(c) where the above rates do not apply 20/- p.w. 
(da) for any other person : 

(i) aged 15-19 years 15/- p.w. 

(ii) aged 10-14 ycars 13/- p.w. 

(iii) aged 9 years of age or under 11/- p.w. 

Maximum total weekly grant 100/- p.w. 


Slightly higher grants may be paid to the blind, the partially-sighted 
and to persons who have suffered a loss of income to undergo treat- 
ment for pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The Director of Labour & Social Seeurity may also grant dis- 
eretionary allowances to applicants or dependants certified to be in 
need of extra nourishment or where, because of illness of the appli- 
cunt, domestic assistance is required. 


Rent Allowance 


All persons in receipt of assistance may apply for rent relief 
under the Rent Relief Scheme administered by the Lands & Works 
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Department. Those who do not qualify for such relief may be help- 
ed by means of diseretionary allowances. 


Number of cases 


During the year 452 new applications or re-applications for 
cash assistance were received of which 73 were approved. The 


weekly average number of families in receipt of cash assistance was 
1,041. 


Compulsory Service Grants 


The Ministry of Defence (Army) Scheme to alleviate hardship 
to the family of a wage-earner called up for miliary service, which 
was revised in 1963 to provide that the grants payable should be 
related to pre-service earnings instead of the flat rate payment 
previously paid, continued to function during 1965. The maximum 
allowance payable is £2.10.0. a week, whilst the recruit’s weekly 
voluntary allotment is 17/6d. If need is established and the maxi- 
mum grant does not bring the recruit’s pay and allowances up to 
75% of pre-service earnings, the Government supplements the grant 
from Public Assistance funds. 

During the year, 16 applications for such supplementation were 
received and the total expenditure was £220. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Public Assistance 
Scheme, other than the grant of discretionary allowances, are dealt 
with in the first instance by the Social Security Officer. There is a 
right of appeal to a sub-committee of the Social Welfare Committee, 
whose decisions are subject to confirmation by the Director of 
Labour & Social Security. 


Finance 


The expenditure incurred under the Public Assistance Scheme 
is met entirely from the General Revenues of Gibraltar. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Administrative Organisation 


The Government’s social welfare services are administered by 
the Department of Labour & Social Security through its Welfare 
Division. The latter is under the supervision of a Social Security 
Officer and its primary functions are the administration of the 
Publie Assistance Scheme and the Scheme of Family Allowances 
described above. In addition, the Division undertakes case work, 
family visits, enquiries in adoption cases, social work of the Courts, 
including probation, and the supervision of St. Bernadette’s School 
which caters for mentally-retarded children. 
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The Social Welfare Committee, a widely representative advisory 
body which sits under the chairmanship of the Director of Labour 
and Social Security, continued to function as in previous years. It 
coordinates all welfare activities and makes recommendations to the 
Government on matters concerning social welfare in the commu- 


nity. 


Welfare of the Blind 


The annual report published by the Gibraltar Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness gives predominance to the following 
points :-— 

(1) following the pattern of most parts of the Commonwealth, 
where the care of the blind is the joint responsibility of the 
Government and voluntary societies, there has long been 
happy cooperation between the Society and the Govern- 
ment. The Report, however, records dissatisfaction at the 
fact that the grant-in-aid received from the Government 
was not increased, particularly since the Society, which 
continued to administer a scheme to provide spectacles to 
school-children if it was a hardship to their parents to pay 
for them, cost the Society £190 in 1965 as against £75 in 
the previous year. The Society also records that it would 
have to employ the blind Welfare Worker, whose salary 
was previously paid by the Government, as his employment 
had to be terminated by the Government on his attaining 
retirement age in October, 1965. The Society appreciates, 
however, the present need to curtail expenditure, 

(2) the number of blind and partially-sighted persons continu- 
ed to fall in 1965. The main reason for this decline in 
numbers was due to the fact that only four new names 
were entered in the Registers whilst 11 names were deleted 
from the Register (owing to 10 deaths, and 1 departure 
from Gibraltar). Thus the number at the end of the year 
stood at 102, as compared with 109 at the end of 1964. 


The Government continued to grant financial assistance to the 
blind as in previous years. These schemes included the payment 
of special grants to registered blind or partially-sighted persons if 
in receipt of public assistance and the provision of free medical ser- 
vice, including domiciliary treatment. Wireless licences were issued 
free irrespective of means. 

Responsibility for placing persons on the Register of the Blind 
or Partially-sighted lies with the Government ophthalmologist who 
holds four clinics a week at the St. Bernard’s Hospital. 


Care of the Aged 


The three homes for the aged provided through the gencrosity 
of the late John Mackintosh were fully operational during 1965. 
The largest of these, which caters for members of the Roman 
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Catholic Community, has accommodation for 136 beds, whilst the 
other two homes, for members of the Anglican and Jewish faiths, 
have provision for 20 and 12 beds respectively. All the homes have 
been equipped in the most up-to-date manner. 

All residents in the new homes who are without means are 
maintained free of charge and continue to receive a pocket money 
allowance from public funds at the rate of 7/6d. a week. Those 


with private income are expected to contribute up to a maximum 
of £2.10.0. a week. 


Discharged Prisoners Aid Scheme 


This Scheme, which is designed to assist discharged prisoners 
normally resident in Gibraltar, by immediate cash payments, the 
provision of essential clothing and assistance in obtaining employ- 
ment, continued in operation during the year. The expenditure in- 
curred was £5 as compared with £16 in the previous year. 


The Sponsored Hospital Patients’ Scheme 


Persons suffering from conditions which require specialised me- 
dical treatment not obtainable in Gibraltar are sent to suitable 
centres outside Gibraltar, usually in Britain, under arrangements 
made by the Medical Department. Arrangements for departure 
and reception are made by the Department of Labour & Social 
Seeurity which includes, under its expenditure head, provision to 
meet the cost of transport, maintenance and pocket money allow- 
ances payable whilst patients are undergoing treatment, the 
amounts expended being assessed according to individual needs. 

In 1965 the number of persons assisted under the Scheme was 
37 (as compared with 18 in 1964). The expenditure incurred was 
£1,999 as compared with £1,202 in 1964. This figure does not in- 
elude the actual cost of treatment, which is much higher and which 
is met from the Medical Department vote. 


Scheme for the isswe of Prosthetic Appliances 


Under this Scheme, persons who profess inability to pay the 
full cost of dentures, spectacles and other prosthetic appliances are 
referred by the Medical Department to the Department of Labour 
and Social Security for assessment according to an approved scale. 
The latter, like the scale of fees for public and private ward patients 
in the Government Hospitals (on which it is based), takes into 
account the domestic and financial cireumstanees of applicants. 
Persons in reecipt of Public Assistance obtain their appliances free 
of charge, and the Financial Secretary has discretionary powers, 
in exceptional cases of special hardship, to waive the limited seale 
charges. 


During the year 139 cases were investigated as compared with 
93, in 1964. 
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SOCIAL WORK IN THE COURTS 


Delinquency Services 

Under this heading the Department provides two of its senior 
officers as Probation Officers who are appointed by the Hon. the 
Chief Justice in consultation with the Director of Labour & Social 
Seeurity. Their duties have been prescribed as being: 


(i) To visit probationers in their homes; 
(ii) To ensure that probationers comply with the conditions of 
their probation orders ; 
(iii) To submit at regular intervals to the Courts reports on 
probationers under their supervision; and 
(iv) To advise probationers on their family/social/employment 
relationships. 


Due to the small numbers involved, there is no approved school or 
similar institution for juvenile offenders in Gibraltar but adequate 
facilities exist for boarding out such offenders if their environ- 
mental conditions warrant it. 

On the 31st December, 1965 the number of persons under super- 
vision was 42 as follows :— 


No. of orders in foree on 31.12.64 .. 22 
No. of orders received during 1965 .. 14 
36 

No. of orders which expired/dismissed during 
DOOD esheets eds jeveiagaeereal tiem eee ehrie te 6 
42 


The 14 new cases received were all male offenders. 

Three Attendance Centre Orders varying from 24 to 36 hours 
were made during the year. Satisfactory completion was reported 
in all of these cases. 

No cases occurred during 1965 in which it was necessary to sub- 
ject young offenders to corporal punishment or imprisonment and 
in only one case, that of a non-resident, was a young offender re- 
manded in custody pending the submission of a probation officer’s 
report. 


OTHER SOCIAL WORK 


School Attendance Orders 


A Probation Officer was present in Court in practically all cases 
involving summonses issued by the Department of Education for 
non-attendance at school and was also available to undertake ease 
work as required. This enabled the Court to obtain information 
shout ae domestic and financial circumstances of the parents con- 
cerned. 
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Tn a number of cases, despite previous conviction by the Court 
and case work carried out by the Probation Officers and voluntary 
societies, parents continued to evade their responsibilities. 


Matrimonial Disputes 


Three cases of matrimonial disputes were referred to the Pro- 
bation Officers by the Court during the year. One of these was 
satisfactorily settled. 


Community Welfare and Community Development 


The social, cultural and physical welfare needs of the Commu- 
nity are catered for by a.large number of social and sports clubs, 
of libraries, societies and amateur dramatic groups: Foremost 
among these centres is the John Mackintosh Hall which provides a 
library and cultural, educational, social and recreational facilities 
for many groups and societies. The running of the Hall is financed 
by the Government. The British Council continued to provide 
generous support with materials such as books, films, magazines, 
gramophone records, music, ete. This cultural centre was opened 
in 1964 in exceptionally well-equipped premises built for the pur- 
pose with funds provided by the Trustees of the Will of the late 
John Mackintosh. 

Smaller centres exist similar to the institutes and Parish Halls 
to be found in Britain. These function mainly on a religious de- 
nominational basis. 

Although there is no Government organisation in Gibraltar re- 
sponsible for community development the Government’s general 
policy is to encourage and support such activities. Successful 
community centres now exist at two of the Government’s housing 
estates. 


Relationship with Voluntary Organisations 


The close liaison existing between the Department of Labour 
and Social Security and the various voluntary and charitable or- 
ganisations in Gibraltar was maintained at a high level during 1965. 
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Chapter 8: Legislation 


Thirty Ordinances were passed during the year 1965 the most 
important of which were— 


Number of 
Ordinance. 
2 


11 


12 


16 


Subject matter, 


The purpose of this Ordinance is to attract shipping to 
register at the Port of Gibraltar by the granting of 
income tax concessions in respect of profits from the 
operation and ownership of such ships and estate duty 
concessions in respect of shares in the companics 
which own them, to the extent of the value of the 
ships and certain other assets of the companies. 


The purpose of this Ordinance is to empower the 
Governor in Council to make rules for the censorship 
of cinematograph pictures. 

The main purposes of this Ordinance are to permit 
the City Council to provide immunisation against diph- 
theria, poliomyelitis and other diseases and charge fecs 
therefor; to permit the City Council to make Bye-laws 
in relation to the use of beaches; and to confer addi- 
tional powers and immunities on the Admiralty Board 
Fire Service. 


The purposes of this Ordinance, which is based on the 
Criminal Procedure (Insanity) Act, 1964, are to alter 
a nomenclature of the finding of “guilty but insane” 
“not guilty by reason of insanity”; to give a right 
ot appeal against this finding; to allow the trial of the 
issue of an accused person's fitness to plead to be post- 
poned until the opening of the defence, thus giving the 
accused the opportunity to be acquitted on the merits 
of the case; and to allow the prosecution to rebut a 
defence of insanity with evidence of diminished re- 
sponsiblity and a defence of diminished responsibility 
with evidence of insanity. 
The purpose of this Ordinance is to enlarge the invest- 
ment powers of trustees at present contained in the 
Trustee Ordinance, by permitting investment outside 
the limited range of what have hitherto been trustee 
securities. And further to apply such provisions in 
general to persons who, whilst not being trustees, have 
trustee investment powers. The Ordinance follows the 
Trustee Investment Act, 1961 closely. 
The purpose of this Ordinance is to exempt future de- 
velopment projects which consist of schemes of mecha- 
nisation from the monetary limitations which apply 
under the Ordinance. 
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Number of 1 tl. | Subject matter, -.” 
Ordinances 


18 The purpose of this Ordinance is to give effect to the 
Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Privileges in so far 
as the cireumstances of Gibraltar require. 


20 The main purposes of this Ordinance are to levy in. 
come tax on the income of individuals ordinarily resi- 
dent in Gibraltar from dividends, interest and emolu- 
ments of office accruing in, derived from or received in 
places outside Gibraltar ; and to increase the standard 
rate of income tax and the rates applied in assessing 
individuals, by 25 per cent. 


26 The purpose of this Ordinance is to provide copyright 
protection for musical and dramatic performances in 
Gibraltar and thereby enable the International Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Performers Producers of 
Phonograms and Broadcasting Organisations of Octo- 
ber 26th 1961 (the Rome Convention) to be applied to 

‘Gibraltar. 


30. The purpose of this Ordinance is to grant a graduated 
seale of relief from rates over a period of-five years for 
premises that have been developed under the Develop- 
ment Aid Ordinance, and have thereby increased their 
rateable value. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


The Courts of Law in Gibraltar consist of the Supreme Court, 
the Court of First Instance and the Magistrates’ Court. The Chief 
Justice, a Judge of the Court of First Instance, a Stipendiary Magis- 
trate and 25 Justices of the Peace at present comprise the Judi- 
ciary. The Attorney-General is the Law Officer of the Crown, 
whilst the number of barristers now practising in Gibraltar is 14, 
two of them being. Queen’s Counsel. Barristers are authorized by 
law to act as solicitors, and persons enrolled as solicitors of the 
Court are at liberty to act as barristers. 

The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court which has 
hoth appellate and original jurisdiction. Its original jurisdiction, 
in both civil and criminal matters, is similar to that exercised in 
England by all Divisions of the High Court of Justice and the 
Assize Courts. On its appellate side it deals with all appeals from 
the Court of First Instance and the Magistrates’ Court and from 
bodies and persons exercising quasi-judicial powers for special pur- 
poses. Decisions of the Supreme Court are subject: to appeal to 
Her Majesty in Council. 
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The General Criminal Sessions are held four times a year, of 
nore if necessary, for the trial of persons charged by way of indict- 
ment. The Chief Justice sits with a jury of nine or, in capital 


. cases, of twelve. 


Appellate or civil proceedings are arranged as circumstances 
require. In civil eases the Chicf Justice sits alone or with a jury 
of nine special or common jurors. 

The substantive law of Gibraltar, consists partly of the English 
law as contained in the Application of English Law Ordinance in so 
far as they. are applicable to local circumstances, any more recent 
Acts of Parliament expressly or by necessary implication applied 
to the Colony, the Common law to date, Orders in Couneil relating 
to Gibraltar and locally enacted Ordinances and ‘subsidiary Jegisla- 
tion. 

The practice of the civil side of ile: Sunesnis Court is basically 
that of the corresponding Division of the High Court of England, 
subject to local modifications embodied in the Rules of Court made 
by the Chief Justice. 

The criminal practice of the Supreme Court of Cibraltar fol- 
luws that of the English Courts of Assize. 

The Court of First Instance has jurisdiction comparable to that 


. of the County Courts of England and Wales and is subordinate to 


the Supreme Court. 

The Magistrates’ Court is normally presided over by the Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate or, in his absence, by two or more Justices of 
the Peace. The Stipendiary is also Her Majesty’s Coroner and the 
Public Trustee. The Court has a jurisdiction in criminal and matri- 
monial matters similar to that.under the Magistrates’ Court Act, 
1952, in England, and is a petty debt Court for claims of up to £5. 
The Magistrates’ Court is also the Licensing Authority for the issue 
of liquor licences.. The number. of charges dealt. with by the Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate and the Justices of the Peace are to some 
extent disproportionate to the size of the Colony by reason of the 
considerable floating population passing through by land and sea. 

Provision is made for legal aid for aceused persons and appel- 
lants in criminal eases and for legal:assistance to persons in civil 
matters. 

In the Supreme Court there were 13 trials on indictment in 
which 24 persons were involved, compared with 11 trials concerning 
18 persons in 1964 and 8 trials concerning 15 persons in 1963. In 
the plenary jurisdietion 80 civil eases were commenced in the Su- 
preme Court. There were no civil appeals and only 5 eriminal 
appeals were heard during the year under review. The Court of 
First Instance dealt with 277 summonses and 200 judgment. sum- 
monses. 

The Magistrates’ Court dealt with a total of 2,004 cases, includ- 
ing 1,214 relating to offences against the Traftie Ordinanee, and 
345 concerning lareeny and kindred offences. Civil debt cases 
totalled 207, out of which 172 did not come for hearing. There 
were 32 juveniles involved in the Juvenile Court as against 52 in 
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1964 and 43 in 1963. In addition, 19 persons were committed for 
trial by the Supreme Court. 
During the year under review 30 probation orders were made. 
The ceremonial opening of the legal year took place as usual, 
the judiciary, officers of the Court and the members of the Bar 
participating. 


POLICE 


The Gibraltar Police is responsible for law and order in the 
City area, the Admiralty Dockyard area and the Bay. In addition, 
it is responsible for Immigration Control, the Registration of the 
Civilian Population, the operation of the Ambulance Service and the 
control of car park attendants. 

The establishment of the Force in 1965 was 240 all ranks, an 
increase of 13 over the previous year. The increase was mainly due 
to reduction of the weekly working hours which are now 44. 

In 1965 policewomen were introduced into the Foree which now 
has an establishment and strength of 5 women constables. 


Recruitment and Training 


There were 46 applicants for the Foree in 1965 of whom 14 
were accepted, tha same number as in the previous year. The 
problem of attracting the right type of young man into the Police 
service still remains and is likely to continue so long as there is full 
employment and a reluctance to engage in shift and week-end 
work. 

Recruits were given initial training at the local training school, 
after which four of them underwent further basic training at the 
Metropolitan Police Training School, Hendon. 

Two Sergeants attended the non-gazetted course at Hendon 
where one was awarded the Baton of Honour. 

One Sergeant attended a C.I.D. course at Wakefield whilst a 
Detective Constable attended a photography course at the same 
establishment. 

Three Inspectors attended the Junior course at the Police Col- 
lege, Bramshill. 

One constable was attached for a short period to a Home Police 
Force whilst on leave in Britain. 

Two Sergeants and four constables were attached to the Admi- 
oly. Constabulary at Portsmouth on completion of courses at Hen- 

on. 


Crime 

The number of offences investigated during the year was 2,068, 
compared with 1,642 in 1964, an increase of 426 cases. There was a 
marked increase in the number of cases of breaking into premises, 
theft, fraud and wounding and grievous bodily harm, whilst there 


was a marked decrcase in the number of cases of disorderly con- 
duct. 
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There was a substantial increase in the number of offences com- 
mitted by juveniles but there was a decrease in the number of juve- 
nile offenders. There were 130 cases in 1965 compared with 66 in 
1964 and 50 juveniles were involved compared with 68 in the pre- 
vious year. 


Traffic 


The number of traffic offences reported in 1965 was 3,387 com- 
pared with 4,405 in 1964, and once again the greater number of 
these offences consisted of contraventions of the parking laws. The 
number of accidents reported was 733 against 721 in 1964. 4 per- 
sons were fatally injured, 24 suffered serious injury and there were 
109 minor injuries. 

In 1965 a “fixed penalty” system was introduced whereby an 
offender against the parking regulations could discharge his liabi- 
lity to conviction by paying a fixed penalty to the Clerk of the 
Court within 14 days of receipt of notice. 752 offenders availed 
themselves of this opportunity. 


Imnigration 


The police control immigration at all points of entry into Gib- 
raltar. In 1965, 353,642 persons passed through the controls, 
whilst a very great number landed for sight-seeing from cruise and 
passenger vessels. This figure does not include workers who enter 
daily from Spain. 


Housing 

_. . The housing position is satisfactory and will continue to be so 
if alternative accommodation is made available to personnel retiring 
from the Force who are in occupation of police housing. 


Transport ; 

The transport ficet is composed of 2 station wagons, 1 diesel 
driven van, 1 saloon car, 12 motor cycles and 3 ambulances. In 
1965 four pedal cycles were acquired and the system of bicycle 
allowances abolished. The Admiralty supplies a vehicle for patrols 
within the Dockyard. 

All motor cycles are of standard make and model and the plan 
to standardise the make of four-wheeled vehicles continucs. The 
Force carries out its own repairs and maintenance. 


Communications 

All police stations, all police vehicles (including ambulances) 
and all launches are equipped with radio trans-receivers. In addi- 
tion three motor cycles are similarly equipped and it is planned so 
to equip all motor cycles. The portable radio sets were replaced 
in 1965 by much lighter and more compact models. The City Fire 
Brigade and Naval Shore Patrol arc netted to the Police system. 
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All police equipment is maintained: by the Police radio work- 
shop. & 


Marine Section 


The marine section consists of four launches and maintains a 
24-hour patrol of Admiralty waters, the Bay and Harbour. Launch 
erews consist of 3 constables and each launch is equipped with two- 
way radio and firchoses; a new replacement launch was delivered 
in 1965. : 


Ambulance Section 


The Force has 3 ambulances, 2 of which are on immediate call 
day and night. In 1965, 1,187 calls were answered, including 9 
from outside Gibraltar, compared with 932, including 29 from out- 
side the territory, in 1964. 

Ambulances proceeding outside Gibraltar carry a trained nurse. 


Underwater Squad 


The underwater squad consists of 10 officers who made 50 prac- 
tice dives each by. day and night. 35 operational dives were made, 
of which 25 were for lost or stolen property, and 10 of which were 
carried out for remuneration. 

The Unit has continued to improve on its techniques and this 
year acquired compasses and torches for underwater work. 


Police Association 


The demand of the Association for a reduction of weekly work- 
ing hours to 44 was agreed to by Government and towards the end 
of the year approval was given to the payment of an “extra duty 
bonus” in lieu of 4 hours per week until such time as the personnel 
necessary to operate the shorter working week could be reeruited 
and trained. , 


PRISON 


The prison is situated about 500 feet up the North end of the 
Rock faeing West. It is clear from the town and free from con- 
gestion. Two of its main walls are part of the original Moorish 
Castle. It has 28 cells. 

The staff of the prison consists of a Superintendent, a Principal 
Officer, a Senior Officer and eight prison officers. 

The number of prisoners reccived during 1965 was 81. The 
daily average in prison was 16.34 compared with 14.47 in 1964. 
There were no executions. Prison statistics are contained in Appen- 
dices XIII and XIV. 

Owing to the size of the prison and the small number of its in- 
mates complete classification of prisoners is not possible: Very few 
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women and young persons are committeed to prison but, when they 
are, they are segregated from adult male prisoners. 

All classes of prisoners can qualify for a privilege division 
known as the “Trust Class”. Prisoners in this division are allowed 
to work inside and outside the prison without direct supervision. 
No prisoner was upgraded to this class in 1965. 

Convicted prisoners can earn a remission for good conduct of 
up to one-third of the total sentence, provided that the remission so 
earned does not reduce the sentence to less than thirty-one days. 

Thirty-three breaches of prison discipline were committed dur- 
ing the year. All were dealt with by the Superintendent. Again 
one persistent offender was responsible for most of the offences 
committed. Apart from this, the discipline of the average prisoner 
was remarkably goud. There were no escapes. 

All convicted prisoners over the age of 17 years and under 60 
years who are passed by the Medical Officer as fit for work are re- 
quired to perform such tasks as are allotted to them. Prisoners 
are put to work normally carried out by unskilled labourers, such 
as cleaning publie gardens and institutions and helping to maintain 
or repair prison buildings. There is a working day of seven hours. 
There is no system of extra-mural labour. 

All prisoners may enter a wage-earning scheme on admission to 
prison. The scheme enables prisoners to earn up to 3/- a week and 
from this they can spend 2/- on cigarettes, tobacco or sweets, the 
other shilling being placed to their credit and paid to them on dis- 
charge from prison. 

The Prison Medical Officer visits the prison once a week and 
examines all prisoners. He also examines all prisoners on recep- 
tion and prior to discharge. During the year under review four 
prisoners were admitted to Hospital. Two were returned to prison; 
one was retained in hospital and one was released having completed 
his sentence while still in hospital. In addition, 22 other prisoners 
reported sick and were treated in prison for minor ailments. 

A Chapel is available in the prison and is used by all denomina- 
tions of the Christian faith. Tacilities are given to all prisoners 
desiring religious instruction. 

In view of the small number of prisoners and the fact that many 
do not speak English, it is diffieult to lay down any fixed routine 
for their education. As and when possible, classes are arranged by 
members of the Legion of Mary and Young Christian Workers in 
simple arithmetie, English and Spanish for all prisoners. When 
sufficient English-speaking prisoners are in custody to warrant it, 
arrangements are made with the Command Education Officer to 
hold classes for them. The prison library is available to all pri- 
soners and contains 3,400 books. Magazines and periodicals are ob- 
tained free from charitable sources. 

All prisoners are entitled at any time to ask to see a member 
of the Prison Board. The prison was visited regularly during the 
year by members of the Board, prison visitors and representatives 
of welfare organisations. Chaplains nominated by the different de- 
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nominations also paid regular visits. Holy Mass was said every 
Sunday for Roman Catholies and Religious Services were held for 
Church of England inmates at regular intervals. 

There is a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme which applies to 
all discharged prisoners, other than debtors, who are British Sub- 
jects resident in Gibraltar. In exceptional cases, when no help can 
be obtained from outside sources, assistance may be granted to 
non-resident British Subjects. The Seheme does not apply to Spa- 
niards or other aliens except those who have been in prison for 
more than one year and for whom Consular assistance is not avail- 
able. Assistance is given in kind only. 

A discharged prisoner to whom the scheme applies may receive 
maintenance at the rate of 4/- per day for a period not normally 
exceeding six days in order to provide him with a means of sub- 
sistenee until the Friday following his release when he may receive 
financial assistance under the. Publie Assistance Scheme if he has 
not by that time found employment. He may also receive assist- 
ance in kind in the form of clothing up to a maximum of £5 in any 
one period of 12 months. 

British non-resident persons can be assisted under the Com- 
monwealth Association of Prisoners’ Aid Scheme of which Gibraltar 
is a member. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and 
Public Works 


WATER SUPPLY 


Two varicties of water are supplied by the City Council of 
Gibraltar, potable and sanitary. 


Potable Water 


Potable water is obtained direet from rainfall, from shallow 
wells and from a distilling plant. 

Rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment areas 
and stored in reservoirs excavated in the heart of the Rock. The 
total rainfall as registered by the Council’s gauges was 29.62 inches 
in 1965. 

The hardness of the well water does not normally exeeed 32 de- 
grees but this is brought down to 10 degrees by passing a propor- 
tion of the water extracted from the wells through a Base Exchange 
Water Softening Plant (which reduces its hardness to zero) and 
blending it thereafter with untreated water. The blended water 
after being Chloraminated (i.¢., treated with ammonia and ehlorine 
gas) is pumped into a service tank and thence lifted into the Coun- 
eil’s reservoirs for distribution. 
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Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs as a 
matter of routine to ensure that all water supplied is bacteriologic- 
ally pure. 

A network of distribution pipes conveys the water from the 
Council’s reservoirs to houses, wharves, public supply points, ete. 

The Admiralty and War Department also have rain water col- 
leeting areas, reservoirs and distilling plants. 

A multi-flash type evaporator capable of producing 70,000 gal- 
lons per day using waste heat from Electricity Generating Sets was 
purchased from Messrs. Weir Westgarth Ltd., in Britain and in- 
stalled in the new Generating Station at Queensway in 1964. 


Sanitary Water 


This water is obtained from the sea and is elevated by pumping 
machinery to several reservoirs sited at various parts of the city. 
An intereommunication system of distribution pipes conveys the 
water by gravitation to every house and the supply is constant. 

_ This water is used for fire fighting, road watering, flushing and 
general sanitary purposes. 

Over 424 million gallons of sea water were supplied in 1965. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The elcetricity undertaking of the City Council generated 
39,137,690 Board of Trade Units during 1965. 
The rates of charges were as follows :— 


(1) Flat Rate 


Lighting 10d. per kWh. 
Power ... 5jd. per kWh. 
(2) Multipart tariff for Domestic and Business premises 
Primary rate ..........66 10d. per kWh. 
Seeondary ... 33d. per kWh. 


Tertiary 13d. per kWh. 


(3) Industrial Two part tariff 
Maximum Demand charge of £3.5.0d. per kVa of maximum 
demand per quarter plus 1$d. per kWh. 
(4) Hotels and Catering Establishments 
Primary rate based on 15 kWh. at 10d. 
per 4 KVA of maximum demand per mensem. 
Secondary and Tertiary rates as (2). 
(5) Off-Peak tariffs 
(a) restricted hours \ 0700 to 1400 
throughout year 1800 to 2300 
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. Fixed charge: 10/- per quarter 
Unit charge: first 2400 kWh. per quarter at 1/- per kWh. 
all remainder at 3d. per kWh. 


(b) Restricted hours 
November to } 1800 to 2100 
March inclusive 1030 to 1400 


April to October inclusive; restrictions to be imposed at 
Council’s discretion, if necessary, as for Winter period. (At 
present no restrictions). 

Fixed charge: 10/- per quarter. 

Unit charge: 14d. per kWh. 


GAS SUPPLY 


The Gas Undertaking is owned by the City Council. 

The quantity of gas (corrected to standard temperature and 
pressure) sent out from the City Council Gasworks was 43,721,800 
cubie feet, made up of 37,663,800 cubic feet Oil Gas, 4,874,400 cubic 
feet Producer Gas and 1,183,600 cubie feet Carburetted Water Gas. 

Fuel Oil used for gasmaking and steamraising was 968 tons. 
Coke used for C.W.G. was 10} tons with 2,310 gallons Diesel Oil. 
12 tons of Charcoal and a lot of waste timber was used for Producer 
Gas manufacture. 

23,000 gallons of waste oil were used for steamraising. The 
charge for the supply of gas was 19s. 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


About half of the expenditure on works was devoted to the 
Government Housing Programme which is described in detail in 
Chapter 7. This programme was carried out by local contractors. 

The adoption of high-rise construction in the erection of two 
sixteen-storey tower blocks of 120 flats each at Glacis Estate, created 
a departure from the established standard of five-storey buildings 
hitherto maintained in order to avoid the necessity of providing 
lifts. 

The foundations for the two blocks had been completed and 
the steelwork was under construction at the end of the year. Ten- 
ders for the cladding were also received and acceptance was being 
negotiated with the lowest. contractor. The tower blocks, when 
completed, will be the tallest buildings in Gibraltar and, it is under- 
stood, that, excluding Hong Kong, they will be the only high-rise 
buildings in a British Colony. 

Approximately one-half of the dwellings available for the civi- 
lian population have been provided by Government and their main- 
tenance absorbs a considerable proportion of the energies and re- 
sources of the Department. With improved standards established 
in post-war construction the tenants of older accommodation, are 
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understandably more demanding and it is proposed to carry out a 
survey of old housing to ascertain in how many it will be economic 
to improve living conditions—in particular sanitation—as recom- 
mended in a recent report from the Ministry of Overseas Develop- 
ment. 

The transfer of the offices of the Department of Education to 
the Supreme Court Building was completed. Other major work for 
the Education Department was the commencement of the construc- 
tion of the new Lourdes Boys’ School at Glacis which will cost 
£138,000 and an extension of St. Anne’s Girls’ School which will 
be doubled in size after the provision of nine additional classrooms. 
The Magistrates’ Court was also transferred to the Supreme Court 
Building, and together with the Court of First Instance all three 
courts are now housed in the same building. 

Both the Department of Education and Magistrates’ Court were 
housed in the Police Headquarters Building and, following their 
transfer, work commenced in converting the vacated premises for 
Police use. This will be completed in 1966. 

Work was started on bringing the remaining roads in the Old 
Industrial Area to “Public Highway” standard. This should be 
completed in 1966. Other roads improved were St. Bernard’s and 
Engineer Roads. As the Department had no roadmaking plant, the 
work was undertaken by the City Engineer’s Department of the 
City Council which will adopt the roads on completion. 

Under a programme to make Gibraltar more attractive for 
tourists further improvements were carried out at St. Michael’s 
Cave, the Upper Galleries and Moorish Castle. Experiments for 
lighting the northern face of the Rock were carried out and the 
necessary flood lighting equipment ordered. This should be in use 
early in 1966. 

Import of all building materials across the land frontier from 
Spain was completely stopped by the Spanish Government during 
the course of the year and the building industry which depended 
largely on Spain for the supply of bricks, sand, crushed stone, tiles, 
lime, plaster, and other building materials had to look elsewhere 
for supplies. This was successfully achieved as a stop-gap prior to 
the procurement of sand from abroad, the Royal Engineers removed 
sand from Eastern Beach and this was sold for general use under 
Government auspices. Bricks are now also being imported from 
countries other than Spain. As there are no established quarries 
in Gibraltar, crushed stone is being obtained by crushing stone from 
war-time dumps of tunnel spoil and from the beaches. Except for 
the erushed stone, which is being sold cheaper than previously, all 
other building materials have understandably gone up in price, 
particularly sand which has gone up from about 9/- per cubic yard 
to 37/9. 

There was a small decrease in the number of workmen employed 
directly by the Department, who numbered four hundred and 
twenty at the end of the year, and who are employed mainly on 
Building maintenance and minor construction. Exeept for experi- 
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enced plumbers no labour shortages were experienced during the 
year. However, as a result of the Spanish blockade contractors 
have been employing an increasing number of workers from abroad 
to replace the decreasing number of Spaniards coming in daily to 
work. 

Labour relations in the Department were excellent. 


Expenditure was as follows :— 


1965 1964 

Annual Reourrent Works Os os. 175,750 171,749 

Non Recurrent Works Ae «81,870 41,268 

Other Charges aes ss eee 5,230 1,120 
improvement & Development Fund ; 

Housing as aoe 2 oes 398,950 200,478 

Schools, Port, Roads, Tourism ... ~ee 81,870 41,268 

740,660 549,665 

Personal Emoluments ... on Bes 48,450 46,767 

TOTAL... 789,110 596,432 


Chapter 11: Communications 


THE COMMERCTAL PORT 


The Commercial Port consists of an open roadstead, known as 
the Commercial Anchorage, which is situated in the North-East of 
Gibraltar Bay, a section of the Admiralty Harbour which has been 
leased to Gibraltar Government, Waterport, the Passenger Wharf 
and a protected Anchorage for small craft. 

During recent years increasing interest has been shown in this 
unique port by passenger cruise ships and, as recorded later in this 
report, the number of these ships calling at Gibraltar during 1965 
was well over twice to 1961 figure. 

As well as catering for calls for passenger and cargo purposes, 
Gibraltar is a popular bunkcring port and a port of call for stores 
and water. It is also popular as a port of refuge particularly dur- 
ing the winter months and is used by ships from the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean for this purpose. This is due, in part, to its 
strategic position, situated as it is at one of the main crossroads of 
world shipping routes and in close proximity to the shipping lanes 
from North-Western Europe to South America. 

The Strait of Gibraltar is a main artery for sea traffic be- 
tween North-Western Europe, Africa, India, the Far East and Aus- 
tralasia, and between the Mediterranean and Black Sea areas and 
the Americas. Because this busy thoroughfare is situated on our 
doorstep the Port of Gibraltar is also used by ships for many 
varied and incidental purposes. For example, ships frequently find 
it convenient to eall when in necd of medical assistance, for the port 
has a reputation for a prompt and efficient medical service: such 
ships frequently remain under way whilst being attended. 
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Commercial Anchorage 


This anchorage is a gencral purpose anchorage which is used 
by just over 50% of the deep-sea vessels ealling at Gibraltar. 

The anchorage is invariably used by passenger liners and the 
deepest draughted cruise ships, passengers and sightseers being 
transported to and from the Passenger Wharf terminal by tender. 


Admiralty Harbour 


The lease from the Admiralty of part of the North Mole, in- 
eluding the Western Arm, Jettics Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Extension, and 
the Detached Mole, has made 5,500 feet of alongside and protected 
berths available to merchant shipping for embarkation and dis- 
embarkation of passengers, for loading and discharging cargo, bun- 
kering, taking on stores and water and for repairs. The outside 
berth, No. 3, on the Western Arm is very popular with passenger 
cruise ships. Twenty-two cruising ships used this berth in 1965. 

An additional 2,700 feet of alongside berths is available on a 
restricted basis, including berths for discharging oil of various 
vrades, for bunkering and for repairs. Minimum depths alongside 
commercial berths in Admiralty Harbour vary from 27 to 32 feet. 

There is a transporter crane installation at the Western Arm 
with two cranes each capable of 5 ton lifts. In addition there is a 


mobile crane of 4 tons capacity which can be made available for. 


auxiliary work at any berth. A second mobile crane of 2 tons 
capacity was in use until October. This erane is being replaced by 
one of 7 tons capacity which is expected to be in operation early 
in 1966. There is a sheerlegs at H.M. Dockyard wharf capable of 
lifts up to 90 tons, No. 1 Drydock has a 40 ton crane, and a floating 
erane capable of lifts up to 25 tons is available on application and 
subject to Service requirements. 
There is a fleet of 34 commercial lighters 


The Passenger Wharf 


This Jetty, approximately 800 fect in length and with alongside 
depths of 9 to 15 feet, is used as a terminal for the M.V. “MONS 
CALPE” whieh provides a ear and passenger ferry service to Tan- 
gier and as a terminal for the passenger tenders “MONS ABYLA” 
and “MARY CLAIRE”, which serviee the cruise ships and the large 
passenger liners calling at the port. It also provides a berth for 
waterboats and space for lighters to load and discharge motorcars 
and other heavy lifts. This berth is serviced by two cranes capable 
of lifting 2.4 tons and 8 tons at 30 feet. 


Waterport Wharf (including Revenue Wharf Enclosure) 


This wharf, 850 fect in length, and with minimum depths along- 
side of from 6 feet to 9 feet, is used as a terminal for the Algeciras 
Passenger Ferry boat, which makes frequent daily sailings, and by 
lighters which service ocean-going shipping for the loading and 
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discharge of gencral cargo within the Revenue Wharf Enclosure. 
The Enclosure is serviced by four cranes each capable of lifting 
2.4 tons at 30 feet. 


Waterport Cross Berth 


This berth affords 200 feet of occasional berths for miscella- 
neous small craft with minimum depths of 7 feet. 


Small Craft Anchorage 


This anchorage with minimum depths of up to 7 feet provides 
limited anchorage for small craft of various types and fronts the 
Yacht Marina. 


Yacht Marina 


A fully equipped Yacht Marina offers well protected berths for 
yachts and provides many auxiliary facilities. These include fully 
equipped workshops for engine and hull repairs, servicing with the 
latest equipment, battery charging, the supply of fresh water, bun- 
ker fuel, butane gas, stores and equipment of all kinds. The pre- 
mises are equipped with toilets, showers and a lounge-foyer. To- 
wards the end of 1965 work commenced on the construction of a 
block of yachtsmen’s flats which will include a restaurant and 
launderette. A permanent boat shelter has been provided to take 
up to 14 boats. 

During this year a 200-foot mole was completed and equipped 
with fresh water and gas-oil dclivery pipes and the access road was 
much improved with the laying of a new metalled surface. 


Repair and Drydock Facilities 


A commercial ship repair yard and foundry, capable of all 
types of repairs to hulls and marine engines, is situated north of 
the Airport Runway. H.M. Dockyard drydock, slipway and repair 
facilities are available on application and subject to Service require- 
ments; No. 1 drydock, equipped with a 40-ton erane is capable of 
taking ships up to 900 feet in length, 120-feet beam and 35-feet 
draught. 


Tug Services 
Throughout the year services were regularly supplied by the 


Shell Tug “PALENCIA”. H.M. Dockyard tugs were also supplied 
whenever requested. 


SHIPPING 
A total of 3,010 merchant vessels of 13,571,737 net registered 
tons entered the Commercial port of Gibraltar during the year. An 
additional 713 non-trading vessels amounting to 207,932 net regis- 
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tered tons comprised of Yachts and Royal Fleet Auxiliaries also 
called at the Port. 

The number of deep-sea merchant ships using the port has 
slightly increased for the fourth year in succession: during 1965, 
2,251 such ships of 13,367,442 n.r.t. entered the port compared 
with 2,229 ships of 11,877,172 n.r.t. for the previous year. The rise 
in tonnage reflects the general trend in merchant ships to be of in- 
creased size. 

As was stated in the Report for 1964 the reduction in the total 
number of merehant vessels calling at Clibraltar is due to a lessening 
in frequency of visits by feluceas and other local craft of very small 
tonnage. 

The total operations conducted in the port by deep-sea shipping 
is given in Appendix XV. 

The largest ships to enter port were the R.M.S. “QUEEN ELI- 
ZABETH” and R.M.S. “QUEEN MARY” of 83,673 and 81,237 gross 
tons respectively. The vessel with the deepest draught was the 
Italian Tanker “CARLO CAMELI” drawing 48 feet. The deepest 
draught vessel to berth alongside using pontoon fenders was the 
American bulk carrier ‘‘SANTORE”’ drawing 33’ 3”. The deepest 
draught vessel to berth alongside without pontoon fenders was the 
Norwegian tanker “BELFRI” drawing 32 feet. The largest vessel 
berthed alongside was the Norwegian tanker “LUCIAN” of 36,21:; 
gross tons and 775 fect in length. This vessel discharged 37,393 
tons of fresh water. The largest passenger ship to berth alongside 
was the same vessel as in the previous year, namely, the Dutch 
liner “ROTTERDAM” of 38,645 gross tons and 749 feet in length. 


MAIN IMPORTS 
(Tons deadweight) 


1964 1965 (4+) or (—) 

em 1064 
Geosral Cargo ‘a) (bl) (c) (d) ... —... 59,828 792 + 17,461 
fare 2 216,280 160,229 051 
Miscellaneous Oils including “Lubricants... 16,889 18,399 — 3,490 
Coal... wee wee oe 1,946 1,464 — sgz 
Total... =... =... 204,448 251,874 — 42,569 


Imports of fresh water are not shown in the above figures and 
amounted to 25,524 tons in 1964 and 47,047 tons in 1965. 


EXPORTS (in ships over 160 tons net negister) 
(Tons deadweight ) 


1964 1966 (+) or (—) 
on 1966 
General Cargo (62) (e) ... ase -- 8,798 5,963 + 2,165 


In addition to the above imports and exports 19,560 tons of 
wheat and 627 tons of general cargo were directly transhipped from 
vessels which had sustained damage. 


(a) Exeludes Services’ cargo discharged at H.M. Dockyard; also 
excludes items imported by small craft berthing at Water- 
port. 

(b1) This tonnage includes motor vehicles Imported (excluding 
Tangier). 

(b2) This tonnage includes motor vehicles shipped by travellers 
in transit (excluding Tangier). 

(c) Includes building materials. 

(e) Excludes serap metal and ship’s stores. 


Cargo Handling 

The main imports of general cargo, 76,792 tons deadweight, 
were greater than in 1964 owing to larger imports of building 
matcrials. 


Passenger Services 

201 regular scheduled liners called at the port during the year. 
This is a lesser number of calls than in 1964 mainly owing to the 
discontinuance of the Zim Israel Line service as from January and 
partly to a re-scheduling of P.& O./Orient Line services. Four calls 
were made by the Liberian Transatlantic Shipping Corporation liner 
“OLYMPIA” during the Spring and Summer. The liner companies 
servicing the port as at the end of the year were as follows: 

P. & O. and Orient Line, Union Castle, Anchor Line, British 
India Line, Italia Line, and the National Hellenie America Line. In 
addition to these Lines the American Export Line provided a re- 
gular scheduled cruise service whose sailings are ineluded in the 
figures given below. 

In addition to the Liner calls, 89 eruise ships included Gibraltar 
in their’itinerary. 2 

Altogether 22 eruise ships berthed alongside including the Hol- 
land America passenger liner “ROTTERDAM”. 

35,975 passengers disembarked, there were an additional 86,494 
sightsecing passengers (over 9,000 more persons than in 1964) and 
33,994 passengers embarked from Gibraltar during the year by sea. 

Included in the foregoing figures are 2,000 sightseers landed 
from the P. & O./Orient s.s. “CANBERRA” during a cruise visit 
on the 27th July. 


Bunkering Services 
Oil: 

A quick and efficient bunkering service is provided on a 24- 
hour basis at alongside and anchorage berths. Ships arriving at 
night are required to give prior notice before 4 p.m. on the day of 
arrival. The requirement is the same on Sundays and weekdays. 
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Fuels of -various grades were supplied to shipping throughout 
the year from piped installations at all alongside berths, with the 
exception of the Detached Mole, using the latest metered bunkering 
techniques. The grades inelude marine fuel, thin fuel, marine diesel 
and gas oil. Ships at the Detached Mole and in the Commercial 
Anchorage were servieed by lighters. This supply to ships is hand- 
led as a joint venture by the Shell International, Mobil, Caltex and 
B.P. oil eompanies and is managed by the Shell Company of Gibral- 
tar Limited, who own the main share of the installations. 

The bunkering installation at Gibraltar, which was the first in 
the world to provide metered deliveries at shipside, also includes 
two Fisher In-Line Blending units to ensure rapid delivery of fuel 
oils of any viscosity. Oil bunkers can be delivered up to 300 tons 
per hour per ship’s connection at alongside berths. Deliverics are 
normally restricted only by ship’s acceptance eapacity. Similar 
rapid bunkering is provided in the anchorage by fuel lighters. 

Ships calling for bunkers and not conducting operations in- 
volving passengers or cargo are not required to pay berthing 
charges. 


Coal 


Coal bunkers, Welsh and Yorkshire, are available at berths 
alongside the Western Arm. Bunkering is carried out by trans- 
porter cranes and conveyor belt. 


Fresh Water Supplies 


The price of fresh water was reduced on 1st January, 1965, to 
6/9 per ton at alongside berths and a further reduction to 5/04 per 
ton will be announced carly in 1966. 

Piped fresh water is available at all alongside berths with the 
exception of the Detached Mole. 

Fresh water is supplied to ships at anchor and at the Detached 
Mole by lighter. This lighter service is maintained by two firms 
and a combined ficct of 4 water boats of 450 tons capacity. 


Yachts 


In 1965 the number of yachts calling at the port amounted to 
653, of which 400 were under the British flag. These craft bring a 
number of sightseers to Gibraltar, which is additional to the figures 
given in the section dealing with Passenger Services. 


General 


During the course of the year Mr. V. Wilmott, a Shed Foreman 
on secondment from the Port of London, recommended various modi- 
fications regarding sorting and stowage of cargo, the utilisation of 
the port’s existing facilities and mechanisation. These reeommend- 
ations are being studied and some have already been adopted. 


1) 


The Merchant Shipping (Taxation and Concessions) Ordinance 
was passed on 19th February, 1965. The purpose of this Ordinance 
is to attract shipping to register at the Port of Gibraltar by the 
granting of income tux concessions in respect of profits from the 
operation and ownership of such ships and estate duty concessions 
in respect of shares in the companies which own them, to the extent 
of the value of the ships and certain other assets of the companies. 

There are certain conditions for the granting of these conces- 
sions the most significant of which are that an annual tonnage tax 
is paid on the ships concerned and that these ships either do not 
trade to or from Gibraltar or are passenger or cargo ships exceeding 
4,000 gross tons, or are tankers. 

The concessions will apply to an exempted ship for at least ten 
years provided the tonnage tax is paid and the other requirements 
are complied with. 

No severe storms or winds of hurricane force were experienced 
during the year, although strong winds with velocities of up to 48 
knots were recorded. A metcorologival warning enabled ships and 
harbour-eraft owners to be notified in good time. 


OCOMMUNIOATIONS 


Port Signal Station 


The signal station at the port office, which is manned continu- 
ously by day and night, functioned efficiently throughout the year. 
Its functions include the hoisting of strong wind warnings and the 
display of contro] signals for merchant shipping with regard to the 
use of the northern and southern entrances to the Admiralty Har- 
bour. 

The station is equipped with a modern PYE V.H.F. Shore/Ship 
Radio Telephone installation which conforms to international mari- 
time V.H.F. radio-telephone standards and is provided with two 
frequencies: the international Calling and Safety Frequency (chan- 
nel 16) on which continuous listening watch is kept, and the inter- 
national Port Operations Service frequency (channel 12). 

The Department launches ‘‘ADMIRAI ROOKE”’ and ‘‘GENE- 
RAL ELIOTT” are each equipped with these two frequencies and 
with ship to ship frequency (channel 6). This furnishes efficient 
communications between ships, Port Medical Officers, the Police, the 
Roarding Officers and the Captain of the Port. 111 calls were re- 
ecived by the station during the year on the international calling 
frequency. The Port Operations frequency was in constant use by 
the Port Staff. 


Port Department Launches 


The department maintained two launches: “ADMIRAL 
ROOKE” and “GENERAL ELIOTT”. 

These launches provide services for the Port Health Officers in 
addition to Port Department duties. 
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The “ADMIRAL ROOKE” and the “GENERAL ELIOTT” were 
laid up for 7} months and 43} months respectively. During their 
periods of service thesc launches steamed an average of 144 and 
138 hours respectively per month. 


Shipping Circulars 
During the year 19 circulars were issued to the shipping com- 
munity and other persons concerned. 


PLLOTAGE AUTHORITY 


During the year the number of licensed pilots on the Station 
was seven. Pilots carried out their duties efficiently throughout 
1965 and conducted a total of 3,559 movements. 


PORT MEDICAL SERVICE 


The statutory function of the service, the application of the 
Quarantine Ordinance, including the granting of Pratique to ship- 
ping, was maintained efficiently throughout the year. As is well 
known with regard to the service at Gibraltar, the system of opera- 
tion is designed to cause the minimum of delay in Port entry and, in 
the ease of vessels which call for medical assistance, quick despatch. 

There were 252 medical visits to ships during the year and 176 
persons were landed due to illness; of these 59 were landed from 
British ships and 117 from foreign ships. 

169 ships called into the port for the purpose of landing sick 
seamen. 


SALVAGE SERVICE AND MARINE CASUALTIES 


A total of 19 shipping casualties were reported during the year: 
these comprised 5 vessels with engine trouble, 3 vessels stranded, 4 
collisions involving 8 ships and 2 sinkings consequent on collision. 
Another vessel, the French M.F.V. “JUPITER”, sank off Cape 
Spartel due to adverse weather, and 4 vessels were reported on fire. 

In December the German salvage tug “PACIFIC” entered port 
towing the Italian M./V. “RAVELLO” which was taken in tow off 
the Azores with engine trouble. A subsequent tow from Gibraltar 
to Sfax was made by the Norwegian salvage tug “HERKULES”. 

There were two notable marine casualties during the year which 
were dealt with at Gibraltar. 

The first was the collision in the Strait of Gibraltar between 
the British m.v. “ILAMINIAN” and the French tanker “FLO- 
REAL” on the 11th September, 1965. The French tanker continued 
on her voyage, but the “FLAMINIAN” arrived in port with heavy 
bow damage and with a fire in her fore peak which was extinguished 
with the assistance of the Norwegian salvage tug “ITERKULES”. 
The repairs to the fore peak and bow were completed by the Admi- 
ralty in number three drydock. 
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The other casualty concerned the Swedish mv. “TARAN- 
TELLA” whieh arrived in port from Mclilla on the 13th December 
with an insidious fire within the insulation of Nos. 3 and 4 holds. 
It was decided to bring the ship alongside to enable the resources of 
both the Dockyard and City Fire Brigades to be utilised. Extensive 
use was made of steam as a smothering agent which eventually 
enabled the firemen to cut and tear down the extensive areas of 
burning timber and insulation material. The fire was finally ex- 
tinguished on the 19th December. 

The modern Norwegian Salvage Tug “HERKULES” was sta- 
tioned at this port throughout the year. The Swedish Tug “HER- 
MES” took over duty whilst the “HERKULES” was engaged on long 
towing duties. 


SURVEYS ANJ) REPAIRS 


During the year 87 ships of 593,067 gross tons were repaired 
under survey, 34 of which were major repairs. 15 vessels were 
surveyed in connection with British Registry. 9 vessels submitted 
for survey of Life Saving Appliances and 9 ships were surveyed 
for Passenger Certificates. 


MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICE 
Seamen 


A total of 1,242 seamen were signed on and off in Gibraltar 
during the year and 13 Foreign Going and 4 Home Trade crew 
Agreements were opened. 

During the course of the year 752 seamen were dealt with in 
respect of 164 Articles opened at other parts, involving 121 visits 
on board ships. 

A total of 68 seamen were taken on charge during the year: 65 
were landed for medical reasons, (64 of which were admitted to hos- 
pitals—19 for injuries, 45 for illnesses), 2 were imprisoned for mis- 
conduct and 1 deserted his ship at Gibraltar. 

Eight inquiries into deaths on board Foreign Going British 
ships were carried out during the year in respect of four crew 
members and four passengers. The four seamen were buried at 
Gibraltar. The body of one of the passengers was flown to Britain 
and the other three passengers were buried at sea. Two other sea- 
men, one American and one Danish, also died in Gibraltar. 

The total number of seamen landed through sickness, injury. &c., 
was 176. Of these 63 were from British ships and 113 from For- 
eign ships. 


Registry of British Ships 


Ships Registered Under Part I, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 


1 sailing ship of 2 tons net, 2 steamships of 4,450 tons nct and 
52 motor vessels of 9,258 tons net remained in the Gibraltar Register 
on 31st December, 1965. 
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Ships not exceeding 60 tons net with T'erminable Certificates of 
Registry urder Section 90, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 


9 motor vessels totalling 137.71 tons net were on the Register 
on 3)st December, 1965. 
Vessels Licensed under Section 19 of the Port Ordinance and 

Port Rule 71. 

A total of 190 licences were in foree on the 31st December, 
1965, 4 more than in the previous year. 

TOURISM 

Statistics - 


The total number of visitors by air, land and sea routes in re- 
eent years were as follows :— 


1959 ...... «-» 330,660 


1960 . 371,386 
1961 . 491,579 
1962 .. 551,895 
1963 . 725,159 
1964 . 738,032 
1965 .... 515,252 


The decrease in the number of visitors in 1965 was caused by 
the delays imposed by the Spanish authorities on tourists entering 
Gibraltar by car across the land frontier. Nevertheless, the num- 
ber of tourists who visited Gibraltar during the year was still sub- 
stantial and its popularity was once again borne out by the number 
of cruise ships calling at Gibraltar which again increased from 71 
in 1964 to 95 in 1965. 


Tourist Amenities. —1965 brought to Gibraltar a new tourist hori- 
zon. Where, until recently, the Rock’s tourist potential was mainly 
hooked on to the tail of Spain’s travel amenities, Gibraltar, for cen- 
turies the ‘‘Key to the Mediterranean’’, now seems to have found 
the key to its own considerable potentialities. The Government, 
through the Tourism Department, and private enterprise generally 
are now pursuing a policy of making Gibraltar a highly attractive 
tourist resort in its own right eatering for tourists wishing to spend 
a holiday in Gibraltar instead of serving mainly, as in the past, as 
a transit stage to other plaees. The following are some of the steps 
being taken in accordance with this poliey :-— 

Open Air Cafes.—Sidewalk cafes, lending a truly Continental 
atmosphere, have sprung up along the town’s main thoroughfares. 

Beaches—Open-air restaurants were built in Gibraltar’s three 
main beaches. These are being improved and expanded. 

Catalan Bay Piazza—The Catalan Bay Piazza was inaugurated 
in the early summer. 
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Lido.—Work was commenced on a Lido, between Eastern Beach 
and Catalan Bay, which will be completed early in 1966 

Europa Lighthouse—Within the perimeter of the lighthouse 
work was commenced on a restaurant. The site is generally consi- 
dered to provide one of the finest panoramic views on the Continent. 

Upper Galleries —Work was started on the conversion of the 
Upper Galleries into a fully-fledged Military Museum. Plans are 
well in hand to complete this in 1967 and already certain areas have 
been conditioned to take ‘‘hardware’’ exhibits. 

St. Michael’s Cave—Additional areas have been opened to the 
public and a new bridge was built over the cave abyss. Additional 
electrical equipment was installed. 

Cavern ‘‘Pop”.—A new attraction was born during 1965. This 
tovk the shape of regular week-end ‘“‘pop” concerts in the natural 
theatre of St. Michael’s Cave. The strange acoustics lend exciting 
motifs to the modern music played in the cleverly lit cavern. Re- 
freshments are available at the entrance to the Cave, whilst transport 
may be obtained from the Town at the top of the War Memorial 
steps. 

Cavern Music—On Sundays St. Michael’s Cave is completely 
transformed when recitals of recorded classical music are held. Music 
at its best can be enjoyed in the enchanting surroundings of St. 
Michael’s Cave, with its unique settings and synchronized lighting 
effects. Tea and light refreshments are available at the entrance to 
the Cave whilst transport may again be obtained at the War Memo- 
rial steps. 

For Fun & Sun.—Champagne moonlight cruises in the Bay, 
water-skiing, deep-sea angling, shark fishing, sailing, gay paddle 
boats and motor cruises in regular fiesta-time, set against the impres- 
sive mass of the lion-shaped Rock, became available to visitors during 
1965. 

A number of 30 foot boats, available for hire, may be used by 
visitors for cruising along the Mediterranean coasts or as floating 
homes whilst in Gibraltar. 

Mediterranean Shark Angling Club.—1965 also saw the birth of 
the first Shark Angling Club in the Mediterranean. Experiments 
carried out by Mediterranean Marina Sports Ltd. proved highly 
successful when twenty-two blue sharks, the largest weighing 188 
Ibs., were caught. Well equipped boats for game fishing are available 
for charter. Special rates are allowed for persons visiting Gibraltar 
from Britain on “package tours” with further redueed rates for 
parties from Angling Clubs. 

Aerial Ropeway.—Work progressed satisfactorily during 1965 on 
the aerial which will bridge the distance between the Town and the 
top of the Rock, where visitors will enjoy a ‘‘12 o'clock high” view, 
encompassing the 360° encircling Gibraltar from a panoramic re- 
staurant on the Rock’s Middle Hill. 

Rock to Morocco.—The 2,000-ton Gibraltar Strait ferry ‘MONS 
CALPE” offered special Sunday Services during the Summer, when 
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Return Day Excursions cost £1.9.0. with a half price ticket for 
children. 


Festival and Fun Fiesta 


The Gibraltar Arts Festival, 1965, was held during the period 
26th June to 11th July. The Festival, in which internationally 
famous artistes took part, included the Ballet Maia Manalova, in 
the beautiful Alameda Gardens, a piano recital by Francois Glorieux 
in the “Patio” of the Convent (The Governor’s Residence), a concert 
by the Orchestra du Conservatoire National du Maroc, and two 
“Pop” concerts by “The Fourmost” in Gibraltar’s wonderfully acous- 
tic natural theatre—St. Michael’s Cave. 

As of old, the Gibraltar Fair came into its own once again. 
This could be termed the highlight of 1965. Sited in the Alameda 
Grand Parade, as in pre-war days, it was held between the 17th and 
the 25th July. 

Preceded by a Carnival Cavaleade with floats, brass-bands 
marched through the Rock’s main thoroughfares declaring the Rock 
a Fun-Fair City for a period of a week. Local enterprise, the Mid- 
dlesex Regiment and the City Council are to be commended for 
their efforts in making the Fun Fiesta such a success. 


Week of the Sea 


Already firmly established as an important deep-sea fishing 
resort, Gibraltar held its annual Week of the Sea which proved to be 
yet another success. Although no European Records were esta- 
blished during 1965 this year saw the largest number of visiting 
competitors so far. 

1965 will also go on record as the year in which the Gibraltar 
Team, composed of Messrs. Duboulay, Falquero, Tipping and Lewis, 
won the European Angling Championships Team Event at Ullapool. 
Gibraltar was chosen as the host country for the 1966 European 
Sea Angling Championships. 

The International Rowing Event was competed for by teams 
from Casablanca, U.K.-R.A.F., Upper Thames Rowing Club, and 
local civilian and Services clubs. 


Promotional Literature 


150,000 brochures were widely distributed, mainly through 
Britain and the United States, together with 30,000 French 
brochures in France and Morocco, whilst for the first time brochures 
were produced in Spanish, German, Italian, Arabic, Hebrew, Swe- 
dish and Russian, together with a poster depicting Gibraltar as a 
holiday resort. 

A newsletter was also produced for circulation to Travel Wri- 
ters and Travel Agents. A professional photographer, brought over 
from Britain, made a comprehensive photographie coverage 
of Gibraltar in black and white and colour for press cover: 
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age and reproduction for glossy magazines, brochures, posters, etc. 
The Gibraltar Tourist Office photographic library is available 
to members of the Travel Trade. 


Advertising 


Joint Advertising with B.E.A. and Gibair was continued dur- 
ing 1965. A publicity campaign was run in the Daily Express, 
Daily Mail, Daily Telegraph, Guardian, Times, Sunday Expreas, 
Sunday Times, Observer, Travel Trade Gazette and Travel Agency. 

The Gibraltar Tourist Office also embarked on an advertising 
campaign in Motor Boat and Yachting, County Fair, BEA Confer- 
ences Facilities—Conferences and Exhibitions, Illustrated London 
News, Angling Times, Fishing Gazette and Sea Angler, and, in the 
United States, through the Washington Daily News, Holiday, New 
York Times, New York Herald Tribune, Daily American, Cooks 
Winter Sunshine, Sun Lane News and “Revista de Informacion His- 
pano-Americana”. 


Publicity 


World-wide coverage was given to Gibraltar as a holiday cen- 
tre. A press cutting service available to the Tourist Office shows 
that Gibraltar was mentioned, in connection with tourism, 4,061 
times; National Daily and Sunday 1,509; Provincial Dailies 1,904; 
Provincial Weeklies 386; Magazines and Journals 262. 


V.LP. Treatment for Four 


In conjunction with International Shipping Lines, arrange- 
ments were made for a Gibraltar Tourism raffle to be held on board 
all eruise ships calling at Gibraltar. This “red carpet treatment” 
of four passengers from cruise ships has proved most popular, both 
with passengers and shipping firms. 


Television Film 


During 1965 Television Units from Great Britain, Franee, Ger- 
many, U.S.A. and Finland visited Gibraltar. 


Press Visits 

A great number of Journalists visited Gibraltar during 1965, 
ineluding Evelyn Garrett, Penelope Turing, Elizabeth Nicholas, 
Howard La Fay, Bates, Littlegates, Charles Graves, Clement Freud, 
Leslic Moncrieff, Hugh Stoker, Stephen Bailey, Reginald Dale, Mi- 
chael Wolley, Elizabeth Morris, and Paul Mausset. 


Conferences 


During 1965, Gibraltar gained popularity as a Conference Cen- 
tre. Amongst the conferences held were those by ICI, and two by 


B.E.A. 
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Promotion Visits 


During 1965 three promotional visits to Britain were made by 
the Minister of Tourism and the Executive Officer. Discussions 
were held with B.E.A., Travel Agents and Shipping Executives and 
in September two lunches were given to Travel Agents and Ship- 
ping Executives followed by a Press Reception to Travel Writers 
and National Press. 


Winter ‘Twin’ Fares 


In conjunction with special hotel rates in Gibraltar Special 
Night Tourist Inclusive Tour Fares were made available on 
B.E.A./B.U.A. scheduled night flights to tour wholesaling agents. 


Regional Commission of Tourism in Europe 


The Minister of Tourism attended conferences of the Regional 
Commission of the International Union of Official Travel Organisa- 
tions in Bordeaux and Copenhagen. 

The Gibraltar/Spair frontier restrictions, imposed by the Spa- 
nish authorities contrary to the Resolution adopted by the United 
Nations’ Conference in Rome, 1963, to remove all travel barriers, 
were tabled at every opportunity by the representative from Gibral- 
tar. At the Copenhagen Conference it was resolved to refer the 
frontier restrictions to the XIXth General Assembly. 


X/Xth General Assembly 


The XIXth General Assembly of I.U.0.T.O. was held in Mexico 
City in October, 1965. The Minister of Tourism accompanied by 
the Minister of Public Relations attended the General Assembly to 
resist the suggestions made by Spain that Gibraltar should be ex- 
pelled as a full member of the Union. Full membership of the 
Union was retained. 


Hotels 


The extension and improvement of hotels continued during the 
year. The principal works carried out were redecoration, the pro- 
vision of additional rooms and bathrooms, and the development of 
amenities such as swimming pools, gardens and sun terraces. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Air Traffic Control meteorological facilities and the mainten- 
ance and operation of Gibraltar Airport are the responsibility of 
the R.A.F. who have an agreement with Gibraltar Airways for the 
handling by the latter of all civil aircraft. Operational clearance 
for Gibraltar must be obtained from the Air Ministry in London. 

British European Airways operated eleven weekly scheduled 
flights in Summer from London, eight of them by night (two via 
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Madrid) and three by day with 132 seater turbo-prop Vickers Van- 
guard aircraft and one weekly direct night service by De Havilland 
Comet Jet aircraft which reduces the flying time between Gibraltar 
and London to 2} hours. 

British United Airways operated one weekly direct night ser- 
vice using 69 seater Vickers Viscount aircraft. 

There were two daily air services to Tangier (except Tuesday) 
by Gibair. 

Total commercial flights during the year was 1,547, the main 
operators being BEA, Gibair, BUA, British Eagle and Globeair. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


The upkeep of roads is for the most part the responsibility of 
the City Council, in which the roads are vested by law. The length 
of road open for traffic is 8 miles in the city, 44 miles in the South 
district and about 53 miles in the area of North Front and Catalan 
Bay. All roads are in good condition and suitable for motor traffic. 

A total of 6,053 vehieles exelusive of serviee vehicles were 
licensed to run in Gibraltar on the 31st December, 1965. This total 
is made up as follows :— 


Cars and Taxis 
Goods Vehicles ... 
Buses, Coaches, ete. 
Other Road Vehicles . fe 
Motor Cycles :i0.s.cccsscescesscccccecsteccssecese sess 346 


POSTS 


The overland daily service to and from Britain and the Con- 
tinent via Spain and France operated throughout the year. 

Direet mails to and from New York conveyed by vessels of the 
Italian Line averaged four per month. 

Gibair operated a four times weekly flight to and from Tangier 
whilst the Bland Line Ferry “Mons Calpe” maintained a direct sca 
service on this route throughout most of the year, except Sundays. 

The Air Mail service to and from London by British European 
Airways averaged ten flights per week each way. Two of these 
flights being via Madrid. 

Direct sea pareel post despatches from Britain averaged five 
per month, mainly by cargo vessels. Despatehes from Gibraltar 
by P. & O. and Orient Liners to @ritain averaged three a month. 


TELEPHONE SERVIUE 
The Public Telephone Service is owned and operated by the 
City Council of Gibraltar. 
During 1965 applications for new telephone lines were made as 


follows :— 


January 38; February 16; March 21; April 22; May 21; June 
15; July 14; August 22; September 37; October 23; November 35; 
December 19. By the end of the year there were 283 prospective 
subscribers. 

The total number of telephones, inclusive of extension instru- 
ments, connected at the end of the year stood at 4,538, an increase 
of 102 on the previous year. 

A total of 7,254,038 effective calls were made through the Tele- 
phone Exchange during 1965. 
bet A further extension of the Telephone Exchange providing for 
the replacement of 300 lines installed in 1926 and the addition of 
600 new lines is now on order. It is hoped that this extension will 
be completed by mid 1967 when it will be possible to do away with 
the waiting list and have a number of lines available for future 
applicants. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Information Service 


Press 
The following newspapers were published in Gibraltar during 
1965 :— 
Language 
Gibraltar Chronicle (daily) .... ... ... English 
El Calpense (weekly) ... ... ... ... English & Spanish 
Gibraltar Post Grek we owe eee English 
Vox (weekly) ..... . ws eee eee English & Spanish 


The debate on Gibraltar which began in September, 1963, in 

the United Nations, and which was continued in 1964 and 1965, as 

_ well as the Spanish campaign against Gibraltar, particularly the 

‘* obstacles placed in the way of tourists, made Gibraltar a matter of 

~’  gmternational interest. The result was that an exceptionally large 

*  mumber of press correspondents, journalists and television teams 

* from Britain and many other countries visited Gibraltar during 
6 1965. 

Many of the visiting journalists interviewed local political per- 

“  gonalities ineluding the Minister for Public Relations whose port- 

“folio was created in July as a result of the formation of a coalition 

government. The Public Relations Department in the Secretariat 

provided the necessary statistical and other informative material. 

The duties of Public Relations Officer continued to be discharg- 

ed by the Administrative Secretary. Apart from dealing with 

visiting journalists the department carried out its usual functions 

such as the issue of press communiques on matters of general in- 

2 terest, the distribution of films, articles, publications and photo- 
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graphs supplied by the Central Office of Information and maintain- 
ing liaison with all local information services. 


BROADCASTING 


Radio 


A wired system has been in operation since 1934 but in 1958 
Radio Gibraltar was inaugurated with two 4 Kw. transmitters 
operating on a frequency of 1484 Kes. and a wavelength of 202.2 
metres. A third transmitter operating on 1 Kw. was installed in 
1961. The station has twin control rooms, studios and transmitter- 
rooms as well as an administrative section and a record library of 
some 11,000 records. It is on the air daily from 8 a.m. until mid- 
night and its programmes include relays from the General Overseas 
and the European Services of the B.B.C. Revenue has been derived 
from licence fees and commercial advertising. The staff number 7, 
all of whom have been recruited locally. 3,827 radio licences were 
issued in 1964. 


Television 


A Television Station, under licence to a commercial concern, 
was initiated in October, 1962. The power of the station is 50 watts 
200 ERP and it operates on frequency allocations of E6 182.25-187. 
75-7000 MK/S link. The premises used are adjacent to the Radio 
Station and were specially constructed for the purpose. They 
comprise studios, control rooms, and a large administrative block 
which covers all ancillary requirements. The station operates from . 
7.30 p.m. to 12.00 midnight daily and employs 23 persons. Revenuc 
is derived from licence fees and commercial advertising. 5,677 
T.V. licences were issued during 1965. 


Gibraltar Broadcasting Corporation 


Late in 1963, agreement was reached with the commercial con- 
cern responsible for T.V. to form an independent Corporation re- 
sponsible for sound and television broadcasting. As a result the 
merger of both organisations took place on the 1st October, 1963, 
and Messrs. Thomson Television International were appointed as 
Managing Agents. The Corporation maintains the services enume- 
rated above and aims to expand and improve them. Its revenue is 
derived from licence fees, commercial advertising and a Govern- 
ment subsidy, any deficit thereafter being borne by the Managing 
Agents. 
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Chapter 13: Local Forces 


The military training of Gibraltarians was first considered dur- 
ing 1938 in connection with the planning for the possible evacua- 
tion of civilians. It was suggested that men of suitable age should 
be retained for local recruitment to the Royal Artillery. Eventu- 
ally it was decided to raise by voluntary enlistment a self-contained 
unit to be known as the Gibraltar Defence Force and the Ordinance 
giving legislative effect to this decision was enacted in March, 1939. 

An Anti-Aircraft Section was raised soon afterwards and by the 
outbreak of war in September 1939 this part of the Force had al- 
ready been fully trained. Medical, Signal, Coast Defence, Fire and 
Motor Transport Sections were then embodied and intensive train- 
ing immediately commenced. Subsequently a number of young men 
who had been under the age for military service when evacuation 
took place in 1940 were allowed to volunteer and return to Gibraltar 
for enlistment in the Foree. During the course of the war the 
Medical and Coast Defence Sections were disbanded and the men 
so released were transferred to the Anti-Aireraft Section. 

After the return of the evacuated civil population in 1944 it was 
decided to make six months’ service in the Gibraltar Defence Foree 
eompulsory for all fit men between the ages of 18 and 22 and the 
Ordinance was amended accordingly. In 1947 further amendments 
extended the age limit to 41 and made all British subjects of re- 
fevant age, whether (Gibraltarians or not. with certain exceptions, 
liable to be called up for six months’ compulsory service in Gibral- 
tar. All who had served in the Force were to remain liable to fur- 
ther call-up in an emergency so long as they were under the age of 
41, while those below the age of 28 were also liable to two wecks’ 
refresher courses every alternate year. 

In December 1956 the Defence Force Ordinance was repealed 
and replaced by an Ordinance entitled the Gibraltar Defence Force 
Ordinance which followed the same general principles but widened 
the seope. It made provision, for example, for the establishment of 
a Regular Force, consisting of the permanent cadre and such re- 
eruits as might be under training at any time, and in addition a 
Reserve of Officers and a Reserve of soldiers. Thirty-eight officers 
were commissioned for the Reserve of Officers during 1957. 

Early in 1958 as part of the reorganization of the Garrison the 
Gibraltar Defence Foree assumed an infantry role and on the 30th 
August, 1958, was renamed “The Gibraltar Regiment” but a Gunner 
Troop (Coast Artillery) was still included in the establishment of 
this Regiment which thus retains the link established with the Royal 
Artillery at the Force’s inception in 1939. 

Further changes were made in 1960. Provision was made 
whereby persons who wished to do their military service at the age 
of 17 could volunteer to do so. A Reserve of non-commissioned 
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officers was established. From December of that year the period of 
compulsory initial training was reduced from six months to four 
and arrangements were made for two intakes to be received for 
training each year. On the 28th April, 1960, the Regiment became 
of age and in the course of anniversary ceremonies to mark the 
occasion the Regiment received a new badge. 

The tegiment has always taken a full share in ceremonial occa- 
sions including the Ceremony of the Keys, mounting guard outside 
the Governor’s residence and special parades. Since its inception 
the permanent officers of the Regiment, including the Commanding 
Officer, have been Gibraltarians holding the Governor’s commission. 
There were 123 men including volunteers aged 17, called up for 
training in 1965. 


Chapter 14: Cultural Activities 


The Calpe Institute has now ceased to exist, having been re- 
placed by a new and magnificent building which was opened by 
His Excellency the Governor on 15th April, 1964. John Mackintosh 
Hall, as the new building is called, was built—in the words of the 
Commemorative Plaque—‘“For the people of Gibraltar by the Trus- 
tees of the Will of John Mackintosh in pursuance of his wishes for 
the promotion of closer links with Great Britain by the furtherance 
of English Culture and Education”. 

There is no membership of John Mackintosh Hall, and every 
one is most weleome to make use of what it has to offer. 

The new and inercased facilities include a Theatre, Gymnasium, 
Snack Bar and Dark Room and the scope of the Library is being 
steadily inercased, whilst the British Council continue to provide 
generous support in the way of newspapers, periodicals, films, books, 
gramophone records, ete. 

The provision of a new Exhibition Room has resulted in a 
greatly increased number of Exhibitions, which now average two 
per month. 

Over 400 documentary films are now contained in the Joh: 
Mackintosh Hall Library and these are used for the illustration of 
talks and lectures to schools and the general public. 

Medical films, supplicd by the British Council, are available to 
the medical profession in Gibraltar in conjunction with the local 
branch of the B.M.A. Other films are borrowed frequently by the 
St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, Fire Brigade, Civil Defence, Police. 
Gibraltar Automobile Club, Hospitals and Army Units. 

Thanks to the generosity of the Mackintosh Trust a consider- 
able sum of moncy was made available for the purchase of colour 
slides from the National Gallery and the John Mackintosh Hall now 
possesses a very fine collection. These are being made the basis 
of a series of lectures throughout the year and are shown to schools. 
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To mark the Centenary of the birth of John Mackintosh, tne 
Board of Management organised a Short Story Competition for 
Juniors under 12, Juniors between 12 and 18 years of age, and 
Adults. The response was very satisfactory and a total of 43 ep 
tries was received. 


An Annual Drama Festival is organised each winter by the 
Royal Army Educational Corps. 


The Gibraltar and Campo Area Horticultural Society arranged 
a full programme of lectures and demonstrations. The Annual 
Flower Show, held in April, is now a well established event and to 
it has been added a Spring Flower Show carlicr in the year. 


THE GIBRALTAR MUSEUM 


The Gibraltar Museum is housed within a building known as 
“Ordnance House”, which was for over two hundred years the 
official quarters of the Ordinance Officer in Gibraltar. Although 
the architecture is similar in design to many other 18th century 
houses in Gibraltar, the core of the building, together with the 
adjoining “Bomb House”, was probably at one time part of a 
Moorish palace and the well preserved early 14th century baths, in 
the basement, is one of the finest Moorish buildings extant in Gib- 
raltar. Lt.-Col. Thomas James, in his “History of the Herculean 
Straits”, published in 1771, says that “Bomb House” was the resi- 
dence of the Moorish Governor, but the adjoining baths are sup- 
posed to have been for public use. 

The site for the Museum was chosen because of the Moorish 
Baths. Its establishment was due to the efforts of the “Gibraltar 
Society”, founded in 1929 by the then Governor, General Sir Alex- 
ander J. Godley, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. The Chairman of the first Com- 
mittee of Management was Lt.-Col. M. E. Mascall, D.S.O., O.B.E., 
R.A. to whom the Museum owes much of its success. An appeal 
was launched in Gibraltar and Britain for archacological, botanical 
and zoological material as well as for historical relics, the response 
being so encouraging that it was possible to open the Museum in a 
short time. In addition a fund was started for the purchase of 
pictures, engravings and prints of historical events connected with 
Gibraltar. 

After the second world war the Museum was completely re- 
organized and in 1946 the Gibraltar Government agreed to increase 
its annual grant, thus making it possible to employ a full-time 
Curator. A new Committee of Management on which the Legisla- 
tive Council, the City Council, the Services Departments and the 
Government are represented was appointed in 1957. This Com- 
mittee, apart from being responsible for the Museum and its econ- 
tents, is also concerned with the preservation and recording of all 
historical monuments of importance in Gibraltar. To this end a 
new Museum and Antiquities Ordinance has been prepared and it 
is hoped will be enacted shortly. 
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Late in 1962, at the request of the Committee, the Government 
brought from England an experienced archaeologist who suggested 
various modifications and improvements. New cases were made and 
the older ones reconditioned. The display of the exhibits has been 
greatly enhanced and the many interesting finds from the numerous 
caves in Gibraltar are now properly exhibited and labelled. 

The latest addition to the Museum is a room dedicated almost 
entirely to Admiral Nelson. It contains photographs of famous 
paintings depicting the battle of Trafalgar, Nelson’s death and the 
arrival of his body at Gibraltar as well as original prints and en- 
gravings and several items of Nelson’s personal property which 
were presented to the Museum by the Royal United Services Insti- 
tution. 

The number of visitors to the Museum during 1965 was 11,601. 


PART III. 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Gibraltar is situated in latitude 36° 7’ N and longtitude 5° 21? W 
and stands out, steeply and suddenly, from the adjoining low-lying 
Spanish territory to which it is connected by a sandy isthmus about 
1 mile long and 3 mile wide. Five miles across the Bay to the west 
lies the Spanish port of Algeciras and 20 miles across the Straits, to 
the south, is Africa. The Mediterrancan lies on the east. The dis- 
tance to Britain is approximately 1,400 miles by sea. 

The Rock runs from north to south for a length of nearly 3 
miles. It is } of a mile wide and has a total area of 2} square miles. 
Its highest point is 1,396 fect. The top of the Rock is a sharp, 
knife-edge ridge extending for about a mile and a half from the 
north escarpment, which is completely inaccessible, and then slop- 
ing gradually to the south for about a mile, to terminate at the 
southern extremity, Europa Point, in perpendicular cliffs about a 
hundred feet high. The whole upper length of the eastern face is 
inaccessible and the steep upper half of the western slopes is unin- 
habited. 

Geologically, Gibraltar may be divided into two main parts. The 
first is the plain to the north, which consists of sand to a depth of 
some 30 feet, followed by some 4 feet of clay, a bed or coarse sand 2} 
feet thick, and limestone. The second is the mass of the Rock 
itself, extending southwards from the north cliff to Europa Point 
and consisting of compact grey limestone, probably of Jurassic age, 
overlaid in parts with dark shales, limestone breccia or sands. 

‘There are no permanent natural water supplies in Gibraltar, the 
two main sources being the water catchments on the rock face, which 
collect rainwater and supply the reservoirs hollowed out inside the 
Rock, and the wells on the sandy plain to the north. 

The climate of Gibraltar is temperate. During the winter months 
the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west and occasion- 
ally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. The mean mini- 
mum and maximum temperatures during this period are 54°F and 
65°F respectively. 

The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A warm 
breeze laden with moisture, known as the “Levanter”, strikes the 
eastern face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causcs a 
eloud pall to hang over the city and bay. During this period the 
elimate is humid and relaxing. The minimum and maximum tem- 
peratures in the summer are 55°F and 85°F respectively. 
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WEATHER SUMMARY FOR 1965 


January: Windier than usual, but very uneven as regards rainfall 
which was only 75% of normal otherwise unremarkable. 
February: The normal European high pressure was more dominant 
than usual giving an ever larger preponderance of easterlies, among 
which were three days of gale. A large part of the midmonth was 
dry and cold, with heavy snowfall not very distant in Spain, but 
westerly rains set in later. 

March: Periods of very contrasting weather, with rainfall again 
below normal and only saved by a downpour on the 10th. The 
apparently usual minor March heatwave was rather persistent. 
April: This driest April since 1947 had the accompaniment of much 
warm sunshine and slack winds making it pleasant for tourists if 
not for the Water Board. 

May: A very sunny month, though temperatures quite normal, with 
only one “rain day” which however included a cloudburst. An 
abnormal proportion of humid easterly winds none strong but with 
recurrent low Levanter or fog. 

June: After a cool first week temperatures rose above normal and 
the 22nd was the hottest June day since 1935. The easterlies were 
again humid, affecting aircraft landings, and there was fog on five 
days. 

July: The usual heavy Levanter was somewhat less in evidence, with 
westerly winds unscasonably prevailing. Unfortunately this brought 
cool Atlantic water about 5°C (9°F) lower than the usual bathers’ 
temperature, although the highest sunshine for nearly 30 years 
brought compensation, and the relative humidity was low. 

August: Cool, but with light winds, the humid easterlies giving fog 
on 3 days, much more frequent than normal. 

September: Dry though with some Levanter for three weeks and 
then cloud and outbreak of rain, with an inch falling on one night. 
Generally markedly cool especially at night when the average mini- 
mum temperature was the lowest since at least 1930. 

October: Remarkable for persistent and rainy easterlies caused by 
rather static depressions, and filling water tanks with a total fall 
three times the average. Naturally there was very little sunshine. 
the worst measured, and cool afternoons. It was excessively humid. 
and thunder was heard rather frequently. 

November: Changeable weather, but only half the rain to be expect- 
ed, and normal temperatures. An casterly gale on the 24th was 
remarkable for its persistence over 23 hours. 

December: A month of high pressure and consequent weakness in 
troughs moving in from the Atlantic which usually give copious 
rains. Only a quarter of the normal amount fell, the lowest in 
postwar years, and there was abundance of sunshine (except on 
Christmas Day). 
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General: The sequence of isobaric and frontal patterns throughout 
the year was unusual, giving many strange weather sequences. The 
ubiquitous Levanter was much in evidence, due to the unusually low 
sea temperatures in the summer. The low rainfall in the January 
to April period brought water stocks very low, but the new rain 
year built up very well in the Autumn. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL NOTES FOR 1965 


Rainfall: Over the whole year, the total of 691 mm (27 inches) again 
showed a deficit, though not so much as in 1964. Had it not been 
for the rainy period in October this would have been rather marked. 
The “rain-year” 1964-65 ending in July 1965 gave a very poor accu- 
mulation of only 527 mm (21 inches) and stocks fell too low for 
autumn needs. 


Sunshine: Overall there was a slight increase of bright sunshine as 
measured at North Front. The period April to July was very good, 
and December was quite pleasant, but the average of below 4 hours 
per day in October was by far the lowest recorded in this month. 


Temperature: Although September and October were cold the over- 
all day temperatures were only a little below average. The mini- 
mum night temperature showed a drop, doubtless connected closely 
in the summer with the low sea temperatures, which were markedly 
below last year’s values. The September average minimum is the 
lowest reliably measured. 
Humidity: Relative Humidity is an inverse function of air tempera- 
tures but although temperatures were somewhat low so also were 
the humidities, mainly by day. March and July were very “dry” the 
latter being a very comfortable month, but October was excessively 
humid with an average values 10% above normal. August, though 
statistically unremarkable, had an excessive amount of Levanter 
type weather, with fog appearing on 13 days as against a long term 
expectation of 5 days. 
Winds: The distribution of direction was little out of the ordinary 
taken over the whole year, but unusual pressure pattern produced 
some individual monthly deviations. For instance in October the 
normal slight preponderance of westerlies was swamped by an over 
3 to 1 excess of easterlies, though the wind strength was unusual. 
low. This reversal of type was also scen in May. On the other 
hand July had a very large number of westerlies, and this was pro- 
bably instrumental in keeping cool Atlantic surface water around 
the coast. November was noteworthy for a long day of gale foree 
easterlies, but in general the wind strength remained within bounds. 
The rainy season is spread over the period from September to 
May. The average annual rainfall is 35 inches, but, as shown in the 
following diagram, the actual fall is subject to considerable varia- 
tion. 
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Vegetation in Gibraltar is rich and varied on the western upper 
slopes and in the Alameda Gardens. 517 spccies of plants, exclusive 
of ferns and grasses, have been listed as growing on the Rock, one 
of them, the Gibraltar Candytuft or Iberis Cibraltarica, being found 
nowhere else in Europe. These include Scotch pine, spruce fir, Cali- 
fornian cypress, and wild olives, with a sprinkling of pepper, fig. 
orange, lemon, almond and palm-trees. A number of specimens of 
eactus are to be found, together with many flowering tree shrubs, 
such as Mimosa pudia, Magnolias, Wild Mallows and Acacia. Vege- 
tation is at its best between the months of October and May the hot 
sun and scanty rainfall tending to give the Rock a somewhat barren 
appearance during the summer months. Experiments aimed at cul- 
tivating the wild olive trees which cover the upper western slopes 
are now in progress. 

Broadly speaking, the effect of the physical structure has been 
to concentrate the population on the western side of the Rock re- 
sulting in the densely populated town area, as shown on the map, 
and in the slightly more spacious residential district further towards 
the south. Building developments, however, are gradually linking 
both parts together and the need to use all available sites for hous- 
ing has created new residential area on the plain to the north. On 
the east side of the Rock is Catalan Bay, a small village with some 
350 inhabitants. 

The natural features of Gibraltar preclude all possibility of agri- 
cultural and major industrial production. Gibraltar is however 
admirably suited and situated for the development of a flourishing 
tourist trade and every effort is made in this connection to ensure 
speed and comfort in communications. 
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Chapter 2: History 


Prior to 711 A.D., Gibraltar appears to have been devoid of any 
permanent settlement. It is clear, however, from Prehistoric, Punic, 
and classical remains discovered in caves, that the peninsula was 
from time to time frequented by Prehistoric man or used as a base 
by Mediterranean merchantmen. The cultural centre of the Bay was 
located at Carteya, an important Punic and Roman port near the 
banks of the river Guadarranque, between the modern towns of La 
Linea and Algeciras. 

According to the Arab historians, Tariq ibn Ziyad, a Berber 
leader and subordinate of the Arab commander Musa ibn Nusair, 
landed at, or near, Gibraltar on the 27th April 711 A.D. The Mos- 
lems had attempted earlier raids on the adjoining Spanish coast, but 
Tariq’s attack, aided by the Byzantine Governor of Ceuta, is gener- 
ally regarded as the first major attempt by the Arabs to land on the 
Iberian peninsula. The name “Gibraltar” is a corruption of the 
Arabie words “Jabal Tariq” (Tariq’s mountain). A later name 
Jabal al Fath (The Mountain of Conquest), found in some Arabic 
sources, never superseded it. It is extremely doubtful whether 
Gibraltar was anything more than a defence post until 1160 A.D. 
when the Almohad monarch ‘Abd el M’umin’ founded a city in the 
peninsula. This city contained mosques and palaces and elaborate 
water channels were constructed in the Upper Rock to link up 
natural water supplics with the habitations and gardens beneath. 
There was also a communal cistern in the City, a windmill on the 
summit and well-designed defences. A contemporary writer com- 
pared Gibraltar of that time to a “club”, wielded by successive Mos- 
lem monarchs against the Christians who were slowly pushing south 
towards the Straits. 

Between 1309 and 1333, Gibraltar was held by the Spaniards, 
but in 1333 it was recaptured by the Marinid (Moroccan) monarch 
Abu l’Hassan and it is almost entirely from this period that the 
extant Moorish remains in Gibraltar belong, the “Moorish Castle”. 
the “Moorish Bath”, defence works, water cisterns and look-out 
posts. Gibraltar was heavily refortificd as a “Citadel of Islam”, but 
in spite of vast expenditure it was insufficient to prevent the City’s 
final fall in part brought about by constant dissension between the 
rulers of Moroceo and Granada. 

The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took plaee on 
the 20th August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently 
beeame Patron Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock 
till 1704, three years previously England and Holland had joined 
with Austria and the Holy Roman Empire in an alliance for a war 
against France and Spain, the war of the Spanish Succession. 

The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, arrived at the 
Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo-Dutch 
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flect. A landing force of about 1,800 British and Dutch marines was 
set ashore near the North Front. The marines made towards the 
town, the defenders found opposition was hopeless and on 24th July 
surrender was made. However, the Spaniards did not give up hope 
of recapturing the Rock, and the British forces were subjected to 
occasional sieges. The Great Siege, as it is called, may be said to 
date from 13th September, 1779, when the first gun was fired in the 
long struggle against the large Franco-Spanish army under the Due 
de Crillon. 

The British Governor was General Augustus Eliott and under 
his tireless and able leadership the garrison, though out-numbered 
by four to one, held out for three years, seven months and twelve 
days. Since 12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates were opened 
after the Great Siege, there has been no attempt to capture the 
Rock from the British. With the end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
Gibraltar was able to make steady progress without threat of siege 
or large-scale raids. 

Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the 
strategic value of Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45, 
when Gibraltar was a key point in the anti-submarine campaign in 
both wars. Patrols went out to keep the Straits clear, and the bay 
was very important as an assembly point of convoys. The Dock- 
yard worked at full pressure for the repairing of British and Allied 
warships. 

The outstanding event of the second World War was the evacua- 
tion of almost the entire civil population in July/November, 1940; 
some 16,700 people were sent to Great Britain and Northern Ircland. 
A repatriation scheme was begun in 1944 and completed in 1951. 

An important constitutional advance was made with the inaugu- 
ration of the Legislative Council by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh in November, 1950. Details are given in the next chapter. 

The post-war years have been marked by considerable expan- 
sion and progress in the social and in the economic spheres. In the 
social sphere the Government has taken an ever-increasing interest 
in the development of the Medical, Educational, Housing and Social 
Security Services. The Medical Services are now available for all 
on a scale of charges which takes into account the income of the 
pitient while financial assistance is given to those requiring spe- 
cislist treatment in Britain and clsewhere. Free education is pro- 
vided up to the age of 15 and Scholarship schemes, both private and 
Government, were instituted shortly after the return of the civilian 
population at the end of the war. The Education Ordinanee en- 
acted in 1950 marked the firm establishment of the educational 
system evolved since 1945. Continued increase in the population 
also since the end of the war rendered necessary the initiation of 
large scale building projects on the part of the Government and 
although the problem is yet far from a satisfactory solution, much 
progress has been made and the appearance of the Rock has under- 
gone a startling change with the emergence of large blocks of flats 
on every convenient site. Social Security Schemes, details of which 
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are given under Chapter 7 were introduced by the enactment in 
1952 of the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and in 1956 
of the Social Insurance and the Non-Contributory Social Insurance 
Benefit Ordinance. 

Since the war, too, Gibraltar has gained in importance from the 
R.A.F. acrodrome which is extensively used by civilian operators and 
which combines with the existing and expanding land and sea travel 
facilities to make Gibraltar a centre of communications for the Medi- 
terranean and between Europe and Africa. 

The last few years have seen a number of changes and develop- 
ments in the economic sphere. Chief among these are the transform- 
ation of Gibraltar into an up-to-date and attractive tourist resort 
and shopping centre and the development of the Port to provide 
modern facilities and thus attract even greater numbers of ships 
than in the past. 

One of the most important and significant political events of 
recent years was the discussion on Gibraltar by the United Nations 
Special Committee on Decolonisation which, early in September, 
1963, considered a proposal, sponsored by a number of members, 
that the future of Gibraltar should be discussed between Britain 
and Spain. On the 17th September, the Committee having agreed 
that representatives from Gibraltar should appear before it as peti- 
tioners, the Chief Member of the Legislative Council and the Mem- 
ber for Education flew to New York to explain the wishes of the 
people of Gibraltar. 

The delegation made it clear to the Committee that Gibraltar 
had already achieved a very large measure of internal sclf-govern- 
ment, that further constitutional changes were under discussion, and 
that the ultimate aspiration of the people was to achieve full in- 
ternal self-government by means of a free association with Britain. 
The suggestion that the sovereignty of Gibraltar should be discussed 
with Spain was vigorously resisted. 

On their return from New York the delegates were weleomed 
by a massive demonstration of support in which virtually the whole 
population took part. 

The debate was resumed in September, 1964. The representa- 
tives from Gibraltar once again made it clear to the Committee that 
the people of Gibraltar had achieved a very large measure of inter- 
nal self-government and that they wished to continue in close asso- 
ciation with Britain. They again strongly resisted the Spanish 
claim to Gibraltar. 

On the 16th October, 1964, the Committee adopted a consensus 
—which did not, however, meet with the full agreement of either 
the British or the Australian delegates—to the effect that Britain 
and Spain should hold conversations in order to find a negotiated 
solution to the problems raised by Spain concerning Gibraltar. On 
the 17th October, the Spanish Government began a series of restrict- 
ive measures at the Gibraltar frontier, which were later gradually 
intensified, and which compelled Britain to state that the conversa- 
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tions recommended by the Committee of 24 could not be held so 
long as the Spanish attempt to influence the situation, through the 
application of the restrictions, continued. Spanish measures against 
Gibraltar were subsequently intensified. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


Constitution 


A new Constitution for Gibraltar came into force in August, 
1964. This was the result of talks held in Gibraltar in April of that 
year between Lord Lansdowne, the Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs, and the unofficial members of the Legislative Council. The 
Jonstitution is contained in the Gibraltar (Constitution) Order, 
1964. The purpose behind the changes in the Constitution was to 
enable the people of Gibraltar to enjoy a fuller control of internal 
affairs and this was achieved by making a number of changes in 
the structure of both the Legislative and the Executive Councils. 


Legislative Council 


The previous composition of the Legislative Council was 7 clect- 
ed members, 2 nominated members and 8 official members,—the 
Permanent Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secre- 
tary. Under the new Constitution the system of nominated members 
was abolished; the number of elected members was increased to 11; 
the Permanent Seeretary ceased to be a member of the Council, and 
the Chief Minister became the Leader of the House and was vested 
with the direction of Government business. 

As a result of the first clections held under the new Constitu- 
tion, six of the elected members became Ministers (5 of them being 
members of the Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights 
and one being an independent) and the remaining five (all inde- 
pendents) became the opposition. 

The Legislative Council was inaugurated by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh on 23rd November, 1950. In addition to the 
11 elected and 2 official members there is a Speaker who is appointed 
by the Governor. The formal assent of the Governor is required to 
all legislation, which also remains subject to disallowance by the 
Crown. Bills of certain classes may not be assented to without the 
prior concurrence of the Crown, conveyed through the Seerctary 
of State. 

The normal life of the Legislative Council is five years. Elee- 
tions for the Legislative Council and the franchise are regulated by 
local legislation, the relevant statute being the Elections Ordinance, 
1950. Subject to certain exceptions and to compliance 
with provisions relating to registration, the franchise is exercisable 
by all adult British Subjects and citizens of the Republie of Ireland 
who have been ordinarily resident in Gibraltar for a continuous pe- 
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riod of twelve months ending on the qualifying date for registration 
as an elector. The Ordinance contains provision for the registra- 
tion of electors who during part or the whole of the qualifying 
period were resident in neighbouring Spanish territory. Members 
of the Armed Forces not domiciled in Gibraltar are, however, ex- 
cluded. The system of proportional representation is used in vot- 
ing. The Ordinance contains provision for the conduct of elections, 
the presentation of election petitions, the limitation of candidates’ 
expenses, election offences, and other connected matters. It applies 
generally to elections for the City Council also, save that the system 
of proportional representation is not used. 

The fifth election for the Legislative Council was held on 9th 
September, 1964, candidates were nominated for the eleven avail- 
able scats. 10,342 votes were polled out of a total electorate of 
eee the proportion of registered electors who voted being about 
16.3%. 


Gibraltar Council 


The former Executive Council—which consisted of the Governor 
as President, the Deputy Fortress Commander, the Permanent Secre- 
tary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary as ex officio 
members and four elected members of the Legislative Council—was 
re-named the Gibraltar Council and its composition was altered by 
the addition of one more elected member, thus providing an unoffi- 
eial majority. Of the five elected members in the Council, one is 
the Chief Minister—who is the elected member of the Legislative 
Couneil who, in the judgment of the Governor, is most likely to 
command the greatest measure of confidence among the other elect- 
ed members—and the remaining four are appointed by the Governor, 
after consultation with the Chief Minister. 


Council of Ministers 


Before the enactment of the new Constitution, elected members 
of the Legislative Council had been “associated” with Government 
Departments under an unofficial arrangement which enabled mem- 
bers to work closely with heads of Government Departments both 
on policy matters and on matters of administration. Under the new 
Constitution this arrangement was formally recognised and mem- 
bers associated with departments became responsible Ministers. 

Another former unofficial arrangement, the Council of Mem- 
bers, enabled those of the eleeted members who were also members 
of Executive Council to discuss among themselves those domestic 
issues which were referred to them by the Governor prior to con- 
sideration and ratification in full Executive Council. The new 
Constitution formally converted the Council of Members into a 
Council of Ministers presided over by the Chicf Minister. Matters 
falling within the responsibility of Ministers now normally go direct 
to the Council of Ministers, which also deals with such other matters 
as may be referred to it by the Gibraltar Council. The Council’s 
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recommendations on matters of purely domestic concern are as 4 
general rule endorsed by the Gibraltar Council. 

The Council of Ministers consists of those Ministers who are 
members of the Gibraltar Council together with such other Ministers 
as may be designated by the Chief Minister. Following the elec- 
tions in September a Council of Ministers consisting of the Chief 
Minister and 5 other Ministers was formed. While Ministers are 
collectively responsible to the Legislative Council with respect to 
any matters with which they are charged, the general direction and 
control of the Government are vested in the Gibraltar Council. The 
latter is thus, in effect, the “Government of Gibraltar” and when the 
term “Government” is used collectively in relation to Ministers in 
the Legislative Council, it denotes those elected members who, in the 
Legislature, pursue the policies agreed or endorsed by the Gibraltar 
Couneil. 

In July, 1965, following consultations between the Government 
and Opposition members, agreement was reached on the formation 
of a coalition. While differences existed between the two 
groups on a number of internal matters, there was no division 
of opinion on the policy in relation to the Spanish restrictions and 
on the desire to maintain and strengthen Gibraltar’s connections 
with Britain. It was therefore decided to form a coalition which 
would be maintained for so long as circumstances warranted its 
continuation. A number of changes in the allocation of ministeria‘ 
responsibility for Government departments were made as the result 
of the coalition arrangements. 


City Council 


Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council comprising 
11 members. Four Councillors are appointed by the Governor and 
must include one representative cach of the Naval, Military and Air 
Forees (the Service Departments in Gibraltar being ratepayers) 
holding office during the Governor’s pleasure. The fourth nomin- 
ated member is a Government official who maintains liaison between 
the Government and the Municipality. Seven Councillors are elect- 
ed and hold office for three years. Candidates for clection must 
have the usual voters’ qualifications, but are ineligible if they are 
servants of the City Council or (with certain exceptions) Govern- 
ment servants. Nine candidates were nominated for the City Coun- 
cil election held on the 1st December, 1965. Of the seven persons 
cleeted 6 had previously served in the Council. Four belonged to 
the Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights and three were 
independents. 

The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. It 
is responsible, for instance, for fire prevention, enforcing public 
health measures, maintaining highways, supervising the public mar- 
kets, providing water, electricity, gas and a telephone service, and 
issuing vehicle, driving, and dog licences. 
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Administrative Appointments 


Government officers are appointed by the Governor, on the re- 
conmendation of the Public Service Commission, appointments to 
the higher offices being made by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies on the selection of the Ministry of Overseas Development. 
The principal executive officers are the Permanent Secretary, Attor- 
ney-General, Financial Seerctary, Administrative Secretary, Medical 
Administrator, Chief Education Officer, Director of Labour and 
Social Security, Commissioner of Police, Captain of the Port, and 
Commissioner of Lands and Works. On the Judicial side there is a 
Chief Justice for the Supreme Court, a Judge of the Court of First 
Instance and a Stipendiary Magistrate for the Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction. In the absence of the Stipendiary Magistrate his 
place is usually taken by local citizens who have been appointed 
Justices of the Peace. Details of the judicial system will be found 


in Part II, Chapter 9. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 

The Police carried out 33 inspections during the year; these in- 
cluded testing and adjustments of weights and measures belonging 
to Government Departments, War Department, vendors, shops, mar- 
ket stalls, petrol stations, ete. 
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Chapter 5: Reading List 


ABBOT, W. C. An introduction of the Documents re- 
lating to the International Status of 
Gibraltar 1704-1934. London, Mac- 
millan, 1935. 


CONN, S. Gibraltar in British Diplomacy in the 
Eigheenth Century. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. 


DRINKWATER, Col. J. A History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. New Edition. London, 
1905. (This is the classic description 
of the Great Siege by one who served 
at the time in Gibraltar). 


ELLICOTT, J. T. An Ornament to the Almeida, being 
and D. M. the story of the Gibraltar City Hall, 

Published by the authors and printed 

by Grosvenor Press, Portsmouth, 


1950. 
L 
FRERE, Sir B. H. T. Guide to the Flora of Gibraltar and 
the Neighbourhood. Gibraltar, 1910. 
GARRATT, G. T. Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. | 
London. Cape, 1939. fi 
HOWES, Dr. H. W. The Story of Gibraltar. London, ; 
Philip Tacey, 1946. 
HOWES, Dr. H. W. The Gibraltarian. The origin and 


development of the population of 
Gibraltar from 1704. Colombo, City 
Press, 1951. 


KENYON, Major- Gibraltar under Moor, Spaniard and 
General E. R. Briton. Edited and revised by 
Lieut.-Col. H. A. Sansom. London, 

Methuen, 1938. 


LOPEZ DE AYALA Historia de Gibraltar. Madrid, 1782. 
IGNACIO 


MONTERO, FRANCISCO- Historia de Gibraltar y de su Campo. 
MARIA Cadiz, 1860. 
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Against Lawful | 
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Suicide & Atte 
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APPENDIX XII 


Prison, Statistice 1965. 
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APPENDIX XIV 


PRISON STATISTIOS 
(a) POPULATION 
In custody on Receptions Disoharges during In custody on 
31.12.64 during 1965 1965 31.12.65 
16 81 86 1 
(b) DAILY AVERAGES 
Total Daily Convicted Daily Average Daily Average 
Average Females Unconvicted Males 
16.31 08 88 15.38 
(c) RELIGIONS 
Roman Churchof Church of Ortho- Metho- Jew- Maho- No 
Catholic England Scotland dox dist ish metan Religion 
32 Al 1 1 a 2 1 2 
Total 81. 
(d) AGE GROUPS 
Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 
16 to to to 50 Total 
Years 20 years 25 years 50 years Years 
_— 19 2g 22 2 a1 
_—_——— 
(e) NATIONALITIES 
British CUA) esac Sica dav conten adetenseed 39 
Gibraltarians 29 
Spanish 3 
Swedish 1 
German 3 
Moroccan 2 
American 1 
Other Natio 3 
&l 
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APPENDIX XVII 


THE GIBRALTAR COUNCIL, LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
AND COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 


GIBRALTAR COUNCIL 


President : His Excellency the Governor 
General Sir Gerald Lathbury, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E. 


Elected Members Ex Officio Members 
The Hon. Sir Joshua Hassan, The Hon. Brigadier S. C. 
C.B.E., M.V.O., Q.C., J.P. Chambers, C.B.E., — Deputy 
The Hon. P. J. Isola, 0.B.E. Fortress Commander. 


The Hon. J. D. Bates, C.M.G., 


The Hon. Sir Peter Russo, z 
CBE, SP. » eins — Permanent Secre- 

The Hon. A. W. Serfaty, The Hon. A. M. Greenwood, 
O.B.E., J.P. Q.C., M.C. — Attorney- 

The Hon. S. A. Seruya. General. 


The Hon. E. H. Davis, 0.B.E. 
— Financial Secretary. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
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PART L 
General Review 


; Spanish measures against Gibraltar were again continued and 
intensified during 1966. Chapter 2 of Part III gives an account of 
the measures imposed since October, 1964, when the blockade began, 
immediately after the adoption of a consensus by the United Nations 
Committee of 24 calling on Britain and Spain to hold talks about 
Gibraltar. 

In January, member countries of N.A.T.O. were informed that 
any of their aircraft which were assigned to N.A.T.O. duties would 
not be allowed to fly over Spanish territory if bound for Gibraltar. 
This ban was later extended, in August, to apply to all British 
military aircraft, and was followed, in September and October, by a 
number of complaints by the Spanish Government about alleged 
violations of Spanish air space north cf the frontier fence. 

The delays on all motor vehicles entering or leaving Gibraltar 
were continued, a number of tourists travelling from Morocco 
during the peak period in July being held up for as much as three 
days. In September tourist excursions from Spain to Gibraltar 
were unofficially discouraged and the frontier gates were finally 
closed to all vehicular traffic in October. The ban on exports from 
Spain to Gibraltar was then also made complete by including fish, 
fruit and vegetables. 

In August, some 2,000 Spanish females formerly entering 
Gibraltar daily to work were prohibited from doing so by their 
own Government. 

While the new restrictions, added to the former measures of 
blockade, undoubtedly had serious and considerable effects in 
Gibraltar, it was clear, by the end of 1966, that the Spanish blockade 
as a whole had failed to cripple Gibraltar’s economy or to weaken 
the political stand of its people. The effects of the severance of 
economic ties were, indecd, more keenly felt by the adjacent Spanish 
towns which had formerly benefitted from unrestricted employment 
in Gibraltar and from the spending power both of the residents of 
Gibraltar and of the numerous tourists crossing the frontier daily. 

The economic effeets on publie revenues in Gibraltar itself have 
been offset by the imposition of new measures of taxation which 
were, however, kept as low as possible in order to preserve Gibral- 
tar’s position as a tax haven and as an inexpensive shopping and 
tourist resort. This was made possible by financial assistance from 
the British Government which, as in 1965, made a special grant of 
£100,000 in recognition of the additional expenditure incurred by 
the Gibraltar Government as a result of Spanish measures. 
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Meanwhile, the Government continued to take further steps to 
reorientate the economy and to increase Gibraltar’s attractions as 
a tourist resort. Detailed considcration was given to the Report 
of the Study Group of architects, town-planners and economists 
which had been appointed in July, 1965, to carry out a survey of all 
aspects of the economy with a view to the comprehensive develop- 
ment of Gibraltar. From this Report the Government prepared its 
basic development plan for the next four-year period. 

In October Mr. Fred Lee, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, visited Gibraltar for consultations on political and finan- 
cial matters. During this visit he announced the British Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the general objectives of the Gibraltar 
Government’s development plan and the grant of a first instalment 
of £600,000 to enable an immediate start to be made. 

During more consultations in London in December between the 
Governor, the Chief Minister and his Deputy and representatives 
of the British Government, the special grant referred to above was 
made and further consideration was given to the development plan. 

Among the main items of development projects undertaken 
during 1966 or scheduled for 1967 were the construction of an aerial 
ropeway to the top of the Rock with a restaurant at its upper 
terminal, the construction of a Piazza and open-sir cafes in the 
centre of the City, improvement schemes for the beaches and the 
provision of a lido, additional restaurants, cafeterias and other 
tourist amenities. Negotiations were in progress at the end of the 
year for a one and a half million pound project for the provision 
of bungalows, swimming-pools, a caramotel, shopping arcades and 
amusement parks along the eastern coast. Further additions and 
improvements were earried out to existing hotels and the policy on 
the provision of new hotel accommodation, to cope with the demand 
expected as a result of the new devclopment schemes, was under 
consideration at the end of the year. 

Other activities of the Tourist Office included a scheme for the 
nightly floodlighting of the Rock, which started in April, the Gibral- 
tar Festival, which was held in July, and the European Angling 
Championships, which were held in August and September. A 
decision was taken to appoint a Director of Tourism in 1967 and 
a new firm of Public Relations Consultants was appointed in May 
as well as a firm of advertising agents to handle increased activities 
in these fields. 

Further progress was made in a number of projects for the 
construction of residential accommodation for persons wishing to 
settle in Gibraltar. 4 

The first major development in the political field during 1966 
was the British Government’s decision to hold talks with Spain 
about Gibraltar. This decision was taken after the 1964 consensus 
of the Committee of 24 to this effect had been endorsed by a resoln- 
tion passed by the General Assembly in December. 1965. 

The decision to hold talks was announced at the end of 
February. In March a petition was presented to Her Majesty the 
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Queen on behalf of the Gibraltar Housewives Association. Con- 
taining over 7,000 signatures, the petition re-affirmed the allegiance 
of Gibraltar’s women to Her Majesty and sought the retention of 
British sovereignty over Gibraltar. The talks began in London 
on the 18th May, and, after the first round, British Government 
officials taking part in the talks visited Gibraltar for further dis- 
cussions. Further sessions of the talks were held in July, September 
and October. Throughout the talks the British Government made 
it clear that it had no doubt about its sovereignty over Gibraltar 
and that it would protect the interests of the inhabitants. At the 
talks held in October the British Government proposed that the 
legal issues in the dispute should be referred to the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague. This proposal was later rejected 
by Spain. 

In December, the question of Gibraltar, which had once again 
been under consideration by the Committee of 24, came before the 
Fourth Committee of the General Assembly. The Chief Minister 
and his Deputy appeared again as petitioners on behalf of Gibraltar. 
Eventually a Resolution was adopted which made specific reference 
to the need to take into account the interests of the people of 
Gibraltar. The resolution, which both Britain and Spain supported, 
ealled on Britain to expedite, in consultation with Spain, the de- 
colonisation of Gibraltar and to report to the Committee of 24 not 
later than the next session of the Assembly. 

Interest in Gibraltar continued to be shown by many Members 
of Parliament of all parties, a number of them paying visits to 
Gibraltar during the year and many more asking questions in 
Parliament and taking part in debates on Gibraltar. A delegation 
of four Members of Parliament visited Gibraltar in November 
under the auspices of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion. A Minister from Gibraltar attended the Association’s annual 
conference in Canada. 

The talks between Britain and Spain and the United Nations 
debates on Gibraltar continued to attract the interest of the press, 
reporters and television teams from many countries visiting Gibral- 
tar during the year. 

Internally, the coalition formed in July, 1965, by the elected 
members of the Legislative Council was maintained. The Move- 
ment for the integration of Gibraltar with Britain continued to press 
its objectives. A Committce of the eleeted members, appointed to 
study possible constitutional changes, began its meetings in April. 
Representatives of the Integration Movement were invited to attend 
meetings and a number of discussions were held during the year. 
The question of Gibraltar’s future constitutional relationship with 
Britain continued to arouse a large measure of public interest, par- 
ticularly in view of the United Nations’ eall for speedy decolonisa- 
tion. 

The practical problems created during the year by the new 
Spanish restrictions were surmounted without undue difficulty. The 
work earried out formerly by Spanish female labour was largely 
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undertaken by Gibraltar women, the resultant addition to domestic 
incomes being a welcome consequence. The closing of the frontier, 
though a serious act and one affecting Tourism generally, was of 
little practical local effect since the majority of Gibraltarians had 
long since ccased visiting Spain. Arrangements were made for 
the supply of fish, fruit and vegetables from other sources. 

In the ficld of labour relations, a Government statement was 
issued in October on the subject of a number of claims for increased 
wages and salaries which had been submitted by Trade Unions and 
Staff Associations. The Government made it clear that until a 
detailed assessment could be made of the probable economic position 
in 1967 none of the claims could be considered and it called for 
general restraint in pressing for pay increases. On the conclusion 
of the talks held in London in December the Government was able 
to announce that early consideration would be given in 1967 to an 
interim award for industrial workers to be followed by a study of 
wage and salary structures in Gibraltar by an independent expert 
with a view to a definite award to both industrials and non-indus- 
trials at a later stage. In the meantime there had been bricf strikes 
by dock workers and by all Spanish workers in Gibraltar and a 
token one-day strike by the teachers. 

In July, as one of the results of the British Government’s de- 
fenee review, a squadron of Shackleton aircraft stationed in 
Gibraltar since 1951 was withdrawn. Gibraltar continued, however, 
to be a staging post with master airfield facilities capable of being 
activated at short notice. 

The Gibraltar Branch of the British Atlantic Committee was 
formally inaugurated in January. 

A Commission which had been appointed to look into secondary 
education in Gibraltar recommended in its report, released in 
January, the adoption of a comprchensive system of education. This 
was accepted in principle by the Government but considerable 
further study of the practical and financial problems involved will 
be required before a change can be made. 


PART IL 
Chapter 1: Population 


Up to the end of the Great Siege, the size, and indeed, from 
time to time, the nationality, of the population of Gibraltar was 
subject primarily to the exigencies of war. Whenever Gibraltar 
changed hands the entire conquered population always made a 
point of leaving Gibraltar, and the conquerors had to introduce new 
blood not only for the purposes of defence but also to maintain 
Gibraltar as a town. 

Although there is archaeological evidence that pre-historic man 
lived in Gibraltar the first settlement for which there is any his- 
torical evidence is that which took place when the Moors landed at 
Gibraltar under Tariq ibn Ziyad in 711. This first settlement was 
in fact the foundation of Gibraltar, the name itself, it is generally 
agreed, being derived from the Arabic “Jabal Tariq’’ or Mountain 
of Tariq. As the original inhabitants, the Moors were responsible 
for the construction of the first fortifications and dwellings and, 
during their uninterrupted stay of nearly 600 years, they extended 
these until, by the time of the first Spanish occupation, Gibraltar 
had become an important and extremely well fortified citadel. 

The first change in population occurred in 1309 when Gibraltar 
was taken by the Spaniards after a siege lasting about a month. 
The defenders surrendered subject to the condition that they should 
be returned to North Africa and, when this had been arranged, King 
Ferdinand the Fourth of Castille, aware of the strategic value of 
Gibraltar in the wars with the Moors, ordered the fortifications to 
be repaired and a strong garrison to be maintained in the town. 
He then appointed a Mayor and other officials to govern the town 
and, in an effort to attract population, he decreed that all its in- 
habitants should be exempt from military service and from the 
payment of all royal taxes and duties, that the boundaries of 
Gibraltar should be the same as they were when it was held by the 
Moors, and that Gibraltar should be a sanctuary for criminals 
eseaping from justice whose crimes would be pardoned if they 
resided there for a year and a day. 

24 years later the Moors laid siege to Gibraltar and after 43 
months the town was surrendered, on the condition, once again, 
that all the inhabitants should be allowed to leave. 

Four sieges later, in 1462, Gibraltar was taken by the Spaniards 
and again it was a condition of the surrender that all the inhabitants 
should be permitted to leave. It is not clear, in the confusion arising 
from the disputes among Spanish noblemen besieging the city, 
whether this condition was in fact fulfilled, but it is certain that 
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the conquerors once again had difficulty in finding enough people 
to reside in Gibraltar, both because of the continued threat of 
invasion from North Africa and because of disputes about the 
ownership of Gibraltar between the King of Castille and the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, the latter actually laying siege to Gibraltar in 
1467 and capturing it from the King’s representative. Eventually, 
in 1501, Gibraltar was formally taken over by Ferdinand and 
Isabella but conditions were still not ripe for the establishment 
of a stable resident population and they found it necessary to turn 
Gibraltar for a time into a penal settlement to which convicts sen- 
tenecd in Granada to life imprisonment were sent. In 1506 the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia again laid siege to Gibraltar and in 1540 
some 2,000 Turks raided and looted the town taking away a number 
of captives. The danger of further attacks continued to be feared 
until about 1620 after which began a relatively peaceful period of 
Gibraltar’s history in the course of which the population grew to 
some 5,000 persons. 

In 1704 the British captured Gibraltar and once again the 
Spanish population left the town and settled in the neighbouring 
countryside. Only a small number of Spaniards and about 30 
Genoese families remained. 

For some 25 years after the British capture there was a danger 
that attempts might be made to recapture Gibraltar — in fact the 
Spaniards laid siege to it immediately after the British capture 
and again in 1727 — and once again therefore there was little 
opportunity for the establishment and growth of a civilian popula- 
tion. However, after the siege of 1727 there was a quieter period, 
lasting until the Great Siege of 1779, in the course of which the 
main elements of the present population were firmly established. 
By 1753 for instance there was a civilian population of 434 British, 
597 Genoese, 575 Jews, 185 Spaniards and 25 Portuguese, a total 
of 1,816. The military population at the time was about 4,500 of 
whom some 1,500 were women and children. 

At this time, the English element in the population consisted 
mainly of time expired soldiers; the Jewish element came mainly 
from Morocco and was due to the trading activity with that country, 
the Genoese element was due to contacts through sailors plying the 
Mediterranean at a time when Genoa was a great sea-faring and 
commercial city; while the Spanish clement included a number who 
returned across the border. 

1779 saw the beginning of the Great Siege by the Spanish and 
French. Owing to the searcity of food, civilians were encouraged 
to leave Gibraltar and a number of them did so, returning, together 
with a new influx, after the end of the Siege, so that, by 1787, the 
civilian population had increased to 3,386. This figure was doubled 
shortly after the beginning of the 19th century and the main ele- 
ment both in the existing population and among the newcomers was 
undoubtedly Genoese. This sudden numerous influx consisted of 
Genoese refugees from the Napoleonic wars who, unwilling to live 
under Freneh rule, had chosen to leave their homes and settle in 


Gibraltar. One may note the curious parallel between the reasons 
for the departure of the Spanish population in 1704 — and, indeed, 
of former populations of Gibraltar — and the motives which led to 
the arrival of the new settlers. 

The end of the Napoleonic wars meant the beginning of the 
real commercial development of Gibraltar and a period of great 
prosperity with a consequent increase in population, which, by 1814, 
numbered 10,136. By this time the town and its civilian population 
were firmly established as such, and while Gibraltar continued to 
be primarily a fortress the civilian inhabitants were no longer 
merely serving the needs of the garrison but were engaged in con- 
siderable external trade. With the main foundations of the popula- 
tion already laid, the concept of a Gibraltarian population, as 
distinct from immigrants living in Gibraltar, came into being about 
this time. For the purposes of classification in population registers, 
the distinction was now made between natives of Gibraltar and 
those living in Gibraltar on permits instead of, as formerly, accord- 
ing to religion or place of origin. 

By 1826 the population had increased to 15,480 civilians. These 
were predominantly of Genoese extraction, (it is interesting to note 
that there was a Genoese Consul in Gibraltar as early as 1716) the 
next two largest elements — apart from British — being Portuguese 
and Spanish, of whom many came from Minorca owing to the latter’s 
former connection with Britain. 

The proclamation of a new charter of justice and the grant of 
eivil liberties in 1830 was legal recognition of the actual develop- 
ment of a civilian population and commercial community which had 
been taking place for some years. During the mid-19th century 
the population fluctuated around 16,000-17,000. 

The growth of the population in the second half of the century 
led to the enactment of legislation to require British subjects, other 
than those born in Gibraltar, to obtain permits to reside in Gibraltar, 
a requirement previously applied only to aliens. Thus the concept 
of the Gibraltarian, as distinct from British subjects of United 
Kingdom or other origin, which had already been established in 
fact at the beginning of the century, was given legal definition. 

At the beginning of the 20th ecntury the civilian population 
reached a peak of over 20,000, the average total thereafter, and up 
to the beginning of the second world war, remaining at about 
18,000. While Gibraltar played a valuable part in the first world 
war, there was no major disturbance of population, but in 1939, 
as in 1789, the exigencies of war were once again felt. In 1940 all 
women and children were evacuated, the majority of them to Bri- 
tain. Repatriation began in 1944 and the first post-war census, 
taken in 1951, showed a total civilian population of 22,848 which 
ten years later had increased to 24,075. 

In 1965, the population was increased by the influx of some 800 
persons formerly residing in neighbouring Spanish towns and com- 
pelled, as a result of the Spanish restrictions, to take up residence 
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in Gibraltar. The estimated civilian population at the end of 1966 
was 25,184. 

The law governing the right to reside in Gibraltar has been 
amended from time to time over the years. Under a new Gibraltarian 
Status Ordinance, enacted in 1962, a Register of Gibraltarians was 
established and a Gibraltarian was defined as a person whose name 
is entered in the Register. Birth in Gibraltar before the 30th June, ; 
1925, or legitimate male descent from a person so born, are the 
principal qualifications for registration though provision is made 
for the registration of persons meeting other qualifications mainly 
those establishing a close connection with Gibraltar. 

The strict legal requirements, the remarkable expansion of the 
city of Gibraltar, particularly in trade and tourism, and the political 
development of the city, now approaching internal self-government, 
all reflect the achievement of a firmly-established civilian popula- 
tion, compounded of a number of different elements, owing much to 
its various ethnological origins, greatly influenced by British law, 
government and politics, and strongly welded into a cohesive com- 
munity with a deep sense of unity. 

Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix I. 


Chapter 2: Employment, Occupations, Wages 
and Labour Organisations } 


Labour Force — Supply and Demand 


The labour force available from the resident population is in- 
sufficient to mect the demand occasioned by existing commitments 
particularly with the many existing and projected development 
works. A substantial part of the labour force, therefore, consists 
of alien non-domiciled workers, the majority of whom live in neigh- 
bouring Spanish territory and who enter daily, by road from La 
Linea, or by sea from Algeciras, under fronticr documents issued 
and controlled by the authorities on both sides of the frontier. 

Since 1954, however, the Spanish Authorities, for political rea- 
sons, have been imposing restrictions on the issue of new frontier 
passes. Further restrictions on the movement of workers between 
Spain and Gibraltar have been imposed since October, 1964, when 
Spain’s campaign to gain territorial sovereignty over Gibraltar was 
intensified, with the result that, through unreplaced wastage and 
aetual withdrawals of frontier passes, the numbers of such workers 
from this souree (for centuries an arrangement of mutual benefit to 
both Gibraltar and neighbouring Spanish territory) have been 
significantly reduced. 

Notwithstanding, and in spite of the Spanish restrictions, there * 
has been little unsatisfied demand, as employment permits have 
been readily granted to other non-Spanish labour to enter Gibraltar 
on short-term residential contracts. This influx has to a great 
extent met the demand. Additionally, advantage has been taken 
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of the circumstances to streamline works organisation into less 
labour-consuming forms by increased mechanisation. 

Nevertheless, despite the remedial measures taken, indications 
are now evident that even more workers (particularly of the skilled 
and artisan type) will have to be recruited in the future, on a resi- 
dential basis, if the day-to-day demand, and that created by 
development projects and the ever-increasing needs of an expand- 
ing tourist industry, are to be fully met, or if the availability of 
Spanish frontier workers continues to diminish or ceases altogether. 

On the 6th August, 1966, the whole of the Spanish female 
frontier workers (some 2,000 women) were prohibited from entering 
Gibraltar by the Spanish Authorities. This withdrawal, however, 
was not felt as much as had originally been feared. Many Gibral- 
tarian women, most of them with family responsibilities, who pre- 
viously were not attracted to employment, offered their services 
primarily on a voluntary basis, and iater, on a full or part-time 
paid basis, as they found that they were able to cope with their 
family commitments and employment as well. Many employers 
co-operated by introducing part-time work, whereas previously they 
had insisted on full-time employment. The unprecedented demand 
also brought about a rise in wages offered, as another inducement to 
attract the required personnel. 

The one industry in which skilled female labour has not been 
replaced to a substantial degree is the bespoke tailoring trade. 

In the domestic field, Moroccan women are also being employed, 
although as yct the numbers are small. A small number of resident 
Spanish domestie servants stayed on in Gibraltar and a few of the 
frontier workers have since returned as residents to continue their 
previous employment. 


Employment Poticy 


The employment policy of the Government of Gibraltar is to 
ensure priority of opportunity of employment to Gibraltarians. To 
achieve this, in a territory as small as Gibraltar, it has been neces- 
sary to restrict the right of entry and residence ir Gibraltar for 
purposes of employment, and the Control of Employment Ordinance 
prohibits the employment of non-Gibraltarians, whether British or 
Alien, without a permit issued by the Director of Labour and 
Social Security. Such permits are issued freely in present cireum- 
stances if there are no suitable Gibraltarian workers available and 
willing to take up the employment. The policy is carried out by 
the Central Employment Exchange as a complement to its normal 
service of placing people in employment. 


Insured Labour Force 


Persons engaged under a contract of service, including all those 
employed in manual labour as well as non-manual workers whose 
annual remuneration does not exeeed £500, require to be com- 
pulsorily insured (see Chapter 7) and the main manpower statistics 
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are derived from the exchange of insurance cards at the beginning 
of each year. 

The total number of insured persons at the end of 1966 was 
11,797 a decrease of 2,198 on the previous year. 

lt is estimated that, in addition, some 3,000 domiciled persons 
are gainfully occupied, either in non-manual occupations remunc- 
rated at £500 p.a. or above, or in self-employment. 


Industrial Distribution of the Labour Force 


Gibraltar has no agriculture or other natural resources and 
apart from small coffee, tobacco-processing and garment-making 
industries, opportunities for employment continue to be provided 
mainly by the Official Employers (the Government of Gibraltar, the 
Ministry of Defence (Service Departments), the Ministry of Public 
Building and Works and the City Council) and by the wholesale or 
retail trades, the hotel and catering trades, shipping services, the 
building industry and private domestic service. 


Unemployment 

The policy of priority in opportunity of employment for Gibral- 
tarians has been effective in ensuring that unemployment among 
able-bodied males is kept to a minimum. The majority of those so 
registered are either physically handicapped or elderly persons. 

The unemployment figures in respect of frontier workers dis- 
charged from employment in Gibraltar are insignificant. These 
workers are issued with special permits (which have no time limit) 
to eaable them to enter Gibraltar daily during the week, and report 
at the Central Employment Exchange for possible re-employment. 
If this is arranged, the permits are surrendered. 

Unemployed alien workers, however, are only permitted by the 
Spanish Authorities to enter Gibraltar for a period of five days 
from the date of issue of these special permits, and even if this 
period were extended, as in some cases it has been, unemployed 
workers are only allowed to leave Spain for the duration of the 
validity of their six-monthly Frontier Workers’ Permits. 

Unemployed persons who are either British Subjects or resident 
in Gibraltar are cligible, if they satisfy certain conditions, for un- 
employment benefit and ali unemployed workers who regularly 
prove unemployment at the Central Employment Exchange are 
granted credits in respeet of contributions under the Social Insur- 
ance Scheme. 


Under-Employment 

There was no significant under-cmployment during the year. 
Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Official-Employers — Industrial Employees 

Some 2,800 or 23% of the insured labour foree are resident 
industrial workers employed by the Official Employers. The wages 
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and conditions of employment of this group are governed by the 
Official Employers Joint Industrial Council. The remaining 2,600 
industrial workers in Official employment are frontier workers 
excluded from its scope because they are not allowed by the Spanish 
Authorities to join the representative trade unions in Gibraltar. 
They are, nevertheless, granted Joint Industrial Council conditions 
except for the flat rate Cost of Living of 31/- per week mentioned 
below. The operation of the Fair Wages Clauses in contracts 
entered into by the Official Employers requires the application of 
the Joint Industrial Council rates as minima to a substantial number 
of building and civil engineering operatives in private industry. 

The wage rate payable by the Official Employers at the end of 
the year to an adult male labourer resident in Gibraltar was 134/- 
for a standard 5.day 42-hour week. (This amount is inclusive of 
the 7% inerease on basic wages granted in 1963, on cost of living 
grounds). It also includes a flat rate Cost of Living Allowance of 
31/- a week applicable only to those workers domiciled in Gibraltar 
where the cost of living is considerably higher than in the neigh- 
bouring territory. 

The principal inclusive wage rates now being paid are: 


Inclusive Rates 


Labourers oes tee ase a eae «= 1H/- 
Skilled Labourers... a oe «. 140/- to 
Titular grades (i.e. Caulker, Machinist, Muiromon 142/- to 
Welder, etc.) 5 +» 163/- to 
Tradesmen-—Minor (mainly building trades). vs 163/-" to 181/- 
Major (mainly engineering trades) .. 170/-* for ex- 


apprentices. 


Women in industrial employment are paid } of the comparable 
male rates, including Cost of Living Allowance, where applicable. 

A wage claim was lodged in the Official Employers Joint Indus- 
trial Council by the employees side on grounds of increased cost of 
living. A number of wage claims were also made in other sectors 
of industry and in non-industrial official employment. Most of the 
unions involved, however, agreed not to press their claims after the 
Council of Ministers had appealed for restraint in view of the 
difficult financial situation which resulted from the Spanish restric- 
tions. Negotiations on these claims will be proceeded with early 
in 1967. 


Official Employers — Non-Industrial Employees 


The Government of Gibraltar and the City Council have Whitley 
type committees to negotiate salaries and conditions of service for 
elerical and other non-industrial grades. A joint committee of both 
authorities aims at maintaining uniformity of policy, as far as 
possible, between them. The three Service Departments and the 
Ministry of Public Building and Works have a standard salary 
structure and conditions of service which do not differ materially 
from those of the Government and the City Council. 
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Female non-industrial employees of all the Official Employers 
are paid nine-tenths of the male rate for comparable work. 


Private Employers 

In the field of private employment, statutory minimum rates 
are prescribed for omnibus drivers and conductors and for em- 
ployees in the retail distributive trade. 

Formal agreements between one of the Trade Unions and the 
two main port employers govern the conditions of employment of 
dock workers employed in stevedoring at the Commercial Wharf. 

In practice the standards sect by them are applied by almost all 
other cargo handling employers in the port area. 

An almost identical agreement between the same employers and 
a small group of 29 of their frontier workers covers their conditions 
of service as lightermen. 

Collective agreements govern the conditions of service of three 
other very small groups of workers engaged as passenger attendants 
at the Wharf, as loaders at the Airport and in servicing and main- 
taining civil aircraft at the Airport. 

In a number of other industrial groups, notably the building 
contracting industry, road haulage, the crews of small craft em- 
ployed in the commercial harbour and the staff of a bottling plant 
(in all of which the labour force is composed of alien frontier 
workers not associated in registered trade unions) the conditions 
of employment have resulted from negotiations between employers 
or associations of employers and representatives of their employees 
elected for the purpose at the work place by their fellows. 

The wage rates in most of these cases are substantially similar 
to those paid to non-resident workers in official employment. 


Hours of Work 


Industrial workers employed by the Official Employers work a 
42-hour 5-day week (effective from 1st January, 1965). 

In private industry some employers have adopted the 42-hour 
week. The number of employers who have adopted the 44-hour 
week over 5 or 5} days has further increased but there are still 
some fields in which a 47 to 50-hour week spread over 54 or 6 days 
is the more usual. This is the case in the Distributive and Catering 
Industries, 

The Omnibus Drivers and Conductors (Hours of Employment) 
Regulations made under the Traffic Ordinance limit the working 
hours of omnibus drivers and conductors while the Shop Hours’ 
Ordinanee limits the number of hours of work for young persons 
employed in shops and warchouses and prescribes closing hours 
for shops. These provisions tend to limit the normal working week 
of all shop assistants to some 48 hours weekly and in the majority 
of cases the normal working week is in fact shorter than this. 
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Night Work 


Night work is customary in the bread baking industry and the 
usua) continuous shifts are worked in connection with electricity, 
water and other public services. The only regular night work for 
women is in connection with hospital services. The employment 
of women and children at night in industrial undertakings is pro- 
hibited by the Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children 
Ordinance. 


Rest Days 


Sunday is generally observed as a rest day in industry and 
commerce. As industrial workers in the service of the Official 
Employers and in a substantial sector of private industrial employ- 
ment are conditioned to a 5-day weck, they have 2 weekly rest days 
on Saturdays and Sundays. A 5} day weck is usual in commercial 
and some private industrial employment so that the majority of 
workers in such employment have 1} rest days weekly. 

Shop Assistants are entitled under the Shop Hours’ Ordinance 
to one half-holiday on a week-day in every week. They do not 
normally work on Sundays except in a very small number of esta- 
blishments including petrol filling stations, confectioners, news- 
agents, sweet shops, chemists, and shops in theatres and cinemas 
where arrangements must be made for the assistants to be given 
alternative time off and a half holiday on every alternate Sunday. 

In the Road Passenger Transport Industry, the Conditions of 
Employment (Omnibus Drivers & Conductors) Order prescribes 
“one whole day off each weck’’ notified to the worker before the 
commencement of that week, which shall not be a day of customary 
holiday and failing such satisfaction shall be a Sunday. 


Holidays 

The Conditions of Employment (Annual and Public Holidays) 
Order, 1965, came into force on the Ist January, 1966. It requires 
that with certain exceptions, employces on a 54 or 6-day week should 
be allowed a minimum holiday with pay of one and two-thirds 
working weeks (or less in proportion to the length of service with 
the employer during the preceding calendar year), and a minimum 
annual holiday with pay of two full working weeks to employees 
having three or more years continuous service. Provision is made 
in the Order for the payment to a worker whose employment is 
terminated of accrued holiday pay to cover any holidays to which 
he is entitled in respect of service in the preceding year, which he 
has not taken, and also any holidays for the following year carned 
by service during the current year. An employee dismissed for 
industrial misconduct, or who leaves his employment without giving 
the employer the preseribed notice, forfeits his title to accrued 
holiday pay. The Order also requires employers to grant their 
workers a minimum of eight-and-a-half paid public holidays a year. 
The main excepted classes are domestic servants, casually employed 
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dock labourers, and workers covered by the Official Employers’ 
Joint Industrial Council. No contract granting holiday conditions 
better than those prescribed is prejudiced by this Order. The Order 
covers approximately 7,000 workers. 

Industrial workers covered by the Official Employers’ Joint 
Industrial Council are allowed a minimum of eight working days 
annual holidays at full pay if they are on a five-day week and ten 
days if on a five and a half or six-day week, with an additional 
two days in each case after three years’ service. The Official 
Employers observe 9 days of publie holiday. 


Apprenticeship Schemes 


A long-standing and successful apprenticeship scheme, which 
includes education at a technical college and which for many years 
produced a supply of skilled engincering and ship-building artisans 
for H.M. Dockyard, has been developed into a wider scheme of 
apprenticeship embracing all the official employing departments. 

The Scheme, which is supervised by the Official Employers’ 
Apprentices’ Board, covers apprenticeship in the various depart- 
ments of the United Kingdom Government, the Gibraltar Govern- 
ment and the City Council. Under it, boys between the ages of 15 
and 18 are recruited for five years as apprentices in twenty different 
trades through a common entrance examination and under a com. 
mon form of indenture. In addition to practical and technical 
training at their various work places, all these apprentices receive 
theoretical education at the Technical College which is run jointly 
by the Dockyard and the Gibraltar Government. 

There are special Apprentices Training Centres in each of the 
three major departments of H.M. Dockyard. Each is under the 
supervision of an expert craftsman who instructs the boys in the 
basic principles of their training and the proper use of tools during 
the first two years of apprenticeship. Weekly lectures on technical 
aspects are given in lecture rooms attached to the Centres. 

Theoretical training has been linked to the particular require- 
ments of the City and Guilds of London Institute, and consists of : 


(a) General Enginecring Course covering 2 years, followed 
ys 
(b) Technician course for a further 2 years carrying appren- 
tices to Intermediate City and Guilds standard by either: 
(i) Electrical Technicians Courses; 
(ii) Telecommunications Technicians Courses; or 
(iii) Mechanical Engineering Technicians Courses. 


The Admiralty operate what is known as an “Equal Opportuni- 
ties Scheme” under which promising boys in the third year of their 
apprenticeship are sent to Britain to complete their studies, widen 
their experience, and take advantage of facilities, to acquire qua- 
lifieations for promotion. The City Council also sends promising 
apprentices for specialised training to Britain. 
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Cost of Living 

The Official Index of Retail Prices, based upon the average 
household expenditure budgets of an average family, living on an 
average income, at the base date January, 1954, was discontinued 
with effect from 31st December, 1965, and a new revised Index of 
Retail Prices was adopted im its place. 

The new Index, introduced on the advice of the Cost of Living 
Index Advisory Committee, as a result of a household budget Survey 
conducted by them, is equated to 100 in respect of January, 1966. 
Its level thus reflects the comparison between prices current at the 
time of each compilation and those in January, 1966. 

The Survey held covered the total expenditure of a number of 
families selected at random from the census schedules, the number 
from each census district being proportionate to the population of 
that district. No attempt was made as in the previous index to 
pre-determine the structure of an average family. 

The Index of Retail Prices is compiled and published quarterly, 
except for the foodstuffs group which is compiled and published 
monthly. The old and the new indices were both compiled for the 
first four months of 1966 for purposes of comparison and the levels 
were as follows: 

January February Maroh = April 
100.00 99.40 99.87 101.46 
100.00 98.18 99.60 100.30 

Old I.R.P. (All Groups) 139.33 138.76 139.21 140.92 

Old I.R.P. (Food Only) 134.28 133.31 134.07 135.82 


In July, 1966, the General I.R.P. was 101.09, and in October, 
1966 it had risen to 102.88. The Food Group of the Index in July 
was 98.03, in October 100.61 and at December, 1966 it stood at 
100.71. 

Effective measures of price control following the Spanish pro- 
hibition of exports to Gibraltar have stabilised the prices of essential 
commodities to a significant degree. 


New I.R.P. (All Groups) 
New IR.P. (Food Only) 


Safety, Health and Welfare 

A Factories Ordinance, based substantially on the United King- 
dom Factories Acts, lays down standards similar to those in Britain. 
There are seven sets of regulations covering first aid, electricity, 
wood-working machinery, aerated water manufacture, building 
operations, works of engineering construction and the prescription 
of the requisite forms of records, certificates, ete. There is a con- 
tinued increase in the standards of compliance. There were no 
fatal accidents reportable under the Factories Ordinance during the 
year. 


Trade Unions 


The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance requires al) 
associations of employers or workers which fall within the definition 
of a trade union to be registered. To qualify for registration the 
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constitution and rules of any association of workers or employers 
must contain stipulated provisions which generally conform with 
the United Kingdom practice. The Director of Labour & Social 
Security is the Registrar appointed to administer the Ordinance. 

There are 13 Employers’ Associations registered, with a total 
membership of 370. One Union of workers, the Gibraltar Labour 
Trades Union, was dissolved during the year in order to amalgamate 
with the Transport and General Workers’ Union, which leaves 16 
registered, with an aggregate membership of 2,931. This represents 
approximately 65% of the resident employed population. 

Ten of these Unions are branches of entities with Head Offices 
in Britain and are affiliated through their parent bodies to the United 
Kingdom Trade Union Congress and in most cases to the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The organisation 
of the remaining six unions conforms to the United Kingdom 
pattern. 

Thirteen unions representing some 86% of the total trade union 
membership are associated in the Gibraltar Trades Council which is 
recognised by the United Kingdom Trade Union Congress. 

There is a Police Association composed of officers below the 
rank of Deputy Commissioner. The objects of the Association are 
to enable Police Officers to consider, and bring to the notice of the 
Commissioner, matters affecting the welfare and efficiency of the 
Force, other than questions of discipline or promotions affecting 
individuals. The Association may not be associated with any person 
or body outside the Force and Police Officers may not become mem- 
bers of any other trade union. 


Joint Consultation 


The policy of Government is to encourage consultation between 
employers and employees on matters concerning their employment 
and, as far as conditions permit, to foster joint industrial machinery 
to determine wages and other conditions of employment. Statutory 
wage-fixing machinery, which exists under the provisions of the 
Regulation of Wages and Conditions of Employment Ordinance is 
only invoked when it is evident that adequate standards cannot be 
maintained by the normal methods of free negotiation owing to the 
absence of employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

In addition to the Official Employers’ Joint Industrial Council 
previously mentioned, which regulates the conditions of service of 
a majority of industrial grade workers in the labour force, the 
conditions of service of salaried workers in the service of the 
Gibraltar Government and the City Council are regulated by Whit- 
ley type Councils. 

The United Kingdom departments also inaugurated a central 
Whitley Council covering non-industrial workers of the Ministry 
of Defence and the Ministry of Public Building & Works in which 
fone standards of salaries and conditions of service are nego- 
tiated, 
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There are also Departmental Whitley Councils in many of the 
Departments of the United Kingdom and Gibraltar Government 
which deal with internal matters. 

The powers of enquiry, formal conciliation and arbitration in 
trade disputes provided by the Trade Disputes (Conciliation and 
Arbitration) Ordinance were not invoked during the year. 


Youth Employment Service 


A Youth Employment Service operated by the Education De- 
partment maintained close liaison throughout the year with the 
Central Employment Exchange on employment matters. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


The economic blockade on Gibraltar imposed by the Spanish 
Government in 1964 continues to affect the volume of trade by 
some 40%. The new measures of taxation introduced in 1965 
counteracted and stemmed the drop in customs duties from articles 
which were previously purchased in Gibraltar by tourists returning 
to Spain and by Spanish workers employed in Gibraltar. An out- 
right grant of £100,000 from H.M.Q@. in aid of the 1965 budget 
deficit was actually received in 1966. 

With the introduction of the 1967 Budget a transit fee of 2/- 
per bottle was imposed in respect of spirits, exported other than 
as ship’s or aircraft’s stores; import duty on motor spirits was 
increased by 6d. a gallon and that on existing ad valorem items 
raised from 84% to 10%. A new 5% duty was imposed on all 
other items which had hitherto been duty free, the main exceptions 
being foodstuffs, drugs and medicinal preparations and certain basic 
building materials. 

The tonnage tax payable under the Merchant Shipping (Taxa- 
tion and Concessions) Ordinance of 1965 was amended by the 
introduction of a minimum annual tax of £75 on any ship irre- 
spective of gross tonnage but reducing the tonnage tax on ships of 
more than 10,000 gross tons. 

Customs duties produced £574,438, Income Tax £352,814, Estate 
Duties £43,398, and Licences £48,110 while the Government Bonded 
Stores yielded £14,967 and the Crane Service for the landing of 
cargo at Waterport Wharf £4,722. 

The Government Lottery which held 52 draws with a gross 
income of £723,361 and expenditure of £578,210 yielded a net re- 
venue of £147,150. 

Import and export licensing, trade licensing and exchange con- 
trol continued to be administered by the Revenue Department 
throughout the year in addition to its ordinary Treasury functions. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for the year totalled £2,103,496 and exceeded the esti- 
mate by £219,096. 
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Recurrent expenditure amounted to £1,987,806 representing an 
increase of £55,446 on the original estimate. Public Debt Charges 
amounted to £160,898. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Currency 


The legal tender of the territory consists of Gibraltar Govern. 
ment currency notes of £5, £1 and 10/- denominations and silver, 
copper and cupro-nickel coinage. The note circulation stood at 
£1,512,446. 10s. Od. on the 31st December, 1966. 


Banking 
The following banks operate in Gibraltar: 
Barelays Bank D.C.O. 
Societé Centrale de Banque 
Galliano’s Bank 


Mediterranean Bank Ltd. 
The City Bank Ltd. 
The deposits in the Government Post Office Savings Bank stood 
at £1,316,392. 


The operation of exchange control continues to demand the 
close attention of the Treasury. 


Bank Rates 
Telegraphic Tranfers: Cost of telegram plus $% to £5,000. Over 
£5,000 3%. 
Mail Transfers: Cost of Postage plus 
up to £30 1s. 6d. (minimum). 
over £30 4%. 
Demand Transfers : up to £30 1s. 6d. 


over £30 1%. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


IMPORTS 


The value of imports (excluding fuels) during 1966 amounted 
to £8,214,694. Britain and the Commonwealth provide the bulk of 
these imports; other sources of supply include France, Spain, Hol- 
land, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, Portugal, 
Western Germany, Japan and the U.S.A. 

Import control policy has not changed during the year under 
review but it is sufficiently relaxed to allow most goods to be 
imported under Open General Licence. Specific Import Licences 
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are, however, required for a few items of essential foodstuffs as well 
as for gold, jewellery, petrol, sand and stone. 

Statistics of imports are contained in Appendiz III. 

Fresh vegetables, fruit and fish are imported mainly from 
Morocco, Portugal and Holland. All imports whether under Spe- 
cifie Import Licence or under Open General Licence have to be 
reported on arrival. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of goods of local origin are negligible and Gibraltar 
depends to a great extent on the entrepét trade and the provision 
of supplies to visiting ships. Other outlets for re-exports of this 
nature are provided by the requirements of the Armed Forces and 
civilian and military aircraft, as well as sales to the large number 
of tourists and other visitors. 


Chapter 6: Production 


There are a number of relatively small imdustrial concerns en- 
gaged in tobacco and coffee processing and bottling of beer, mineral 
waters, ete., mainly for local consumption. Others are engaged in 
meat canning and in the manufacture of cotton textile goods, pro- 
duced mainly for export. A small but important commercial ship- 
repair yard adds to the attractions of the Port. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
Policy 

The policy of the Education Department is based on four main 

principles :— 

(a) The equality of educational opportunity for all and the 
education of every child according to his abilities, aptitudes 
and needs; 

(b) The fostering of a sense of community and the development 
of well-founded and well-adjusted personalities, looking 
outward, sympathetic to an understanding of other peoples 
and other nations in the world; 

(c) The support of the requirements of the community by en- 
deavouring to produce well-educated and well-trained men 
and women; 

(d) The maintenance, extension and improvement of existing 
educational standards. 


Legislation 

The law on Edueation is contained in the Education Ordinance 
which was enacted in 1950 and slightly amended in 1963. No new 
legislation was introduced during the year, 
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Financial. 

The recurrent expenditure approved in the Estimates for the 
year was £215,120 representing 11.1% of the total Government re- 
current estimated expenditure. The actual expenditure at the end 
of the financial year was £224,223, 

Work proceeded with the building of the new Lourdes Second- 
ary Modern School at Glacis. The cost incurred during the year 
in the building of this school was £39,139. 

The extension of St. Anne’s School which has cost £33,200 is 
now near completion. Minor works and improvements to schools 
cost a further £3,000. 

All salaries paid to teachers and administrative staff are based 
on the recommendations of the Surridge Report of 1960. Never- 
theless, it has been possible to establish special responsibility posts 
for deputy heads in all schools with more than 121 pupils. 

The revenue received by the Department of Education for the 
financial year 1966 amounted to £1,627 and was derived as follows :— 


(i) Adult Evening Class Fees .............ccccececceeeee £1,128 
(ii) Examination Fees ... 
(iii) Domestie Science Refund .... 
(iv) Schools Fees: Non-Gibraltarians 


Administration and Organisation 

Under the Constitution of 1964, the Minister of Education is 
responsible for Education in Gibraltar. 

The staff of the Education Department consists of the Chief 
Education Officer, the departmental Secretary, an Education Officer, 
a Chief Clerk, Special Grade clerk, four clerks, two typists, and a 
messenger-driver. There are also a School Attendance Officer and 
a Youth Employment Officer, who is also the Executive Secretary 
of the Youth Employment and Welfare Council. 

The Chief Education Officer is both head executive and head 
professional officer. He is responsible for the inspection of schools 
and is assisted in this by the Edueation Officer. The Education 
Officer is responsible for developing English language teaching and 
for curricula, syllabuses and audiovisual and programmed learning 
projects. 

The Minister is given advice on educational matters by a statu- 
tory Board of which he is chairman. The members of the Board 
are the Roman Catholic Bishop, the Dean of Gibraltar, the President 
of the Managing Board of the Hebrew Community and the Senior 
Education Officers of the Ministry of Defence Departments (Navy, 
Army, Air Force). In addition there are six members of the public 
with experience and knowledge of education affairs, three of whom 
are nominated by the Governor in consultation with the Bishop and 
three nominated by the Bishop, 
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Under legislation introduced in 1963 two new members were 
appointed, one representing the Teachers’ Association, and the other 
being a Headmistress of one of the Secondary Schools nominated 
by the Bishop. The Board met six times during the year. 


The School Calendar 


The school year does not coincide with the financial calendar 
year but runs from Ist September to 31st August. Schools work 
195 days in the year. During the last three weeks of the summer 
term and the first two weeks of the autumn term there is no after- 
noon work but the morning session is extended. 


School Population 


The estimated population in Gibraltar in 1966 was 25,184 elvil 
residents. On the 3lst December there were a total of 5,040 child- 
ren enrolled in schools. This represents a decrease of 85 children 
over the corresponding figure for the previous year and is due to a 
reduction in the numbers of R.A.F. personnel in Gibraltar. 

There is free compulsory education for all entitled children 
between the ages of five and fifteen although children are allowed 
to enter school at the age of 4+ and pupils can remain in school 
after the age of fifteen if it is established that they can profit from 
further education. The children of Ministry of Defence and 
M.P.B.W. (U.K.) personnel are admitted to Gibraltar Government 
Schools as there are no Serviee schools in Gibraltar. The Minis- 
tries pay the Gibraltar (overnment capitation fee for the education 
of ae children. The average school attendance during 1966 was 
89.5%. 


Primary Schools 


There are twelve Government Primary Schools and three Pri- 
vate Schools. At the end of the year there were 2,599 pupils en- 
rolled in Government Schools and 618 in Private Schools making a 
total of 3,217. 


Secondary Schools 


There are two selective schools — one for boys and one for 
girls and four non-selective schools. The age of transfer is 11+. 
On the 31st December, 1966, there were 572 pupils in selective 
Grammar Schools (302 boys and 270 girls) and 1,029 pupils in 
Secondary Modern Schools (551 girls and 478 boys). There were 
also 90 pupils receiving secondary education in Private schools as 
well as 77 students attending the Gibraltar and Dockyard Technical 
College and 55 girls attending a Commercial course at St. David’s 
School. There were 30 boys in the VIth Form of the boys Grammar 
School and 26 girls in the VIth Form of the girls Grammar Sehool. 


Medium of Instruction 


The medium of instruction in the schools is English. Gibraltar 
is a bilingual community and, while this has obvious advantages, 
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special techniques are necessary in the Junior schools to ensure 
that the children achieve a high degree of proficiency in the primary 
language which will enable them to cope with the examination 
requirements of the United Kingdom. At the same time care is 
taken to cultivate the second language, particularly in the senior 
schools, once the primary language has become a technically effect- 
ive medium of expression and communication. 


School Examinations 
Internal Examinations 


All pupils wishing to enter the selective secondary schools at 
11+ were required to sit for the Secondary Selection Test for which 
new procedures were introduced. The Department also organised 
a qualifying examination for girls who wished to enter the Com- 
mercial School from Secondary Schools. 

Her Majesty’s Dockyard held a competitive examination for 
apprentice entry. 


External Examinations 


The schools were given the choice of presenting pupils for 
either the Cambridge Local Syndicate Examination at ‘O’ and ‘A’ 
Levels or the Royal Society of Arts Examination. The Department 
also acts as local Secretary for the examinations of a number of 
professional institutions and other bodies. 


School Health 


The School Health Service has been functioning throughout the 
year under the direction of the Medical Officer of Health assisted 
by a staff of doctors and nurses. All children are examined at the 
ages of 5 and 11 and again at 15 just prior to leaving school to take 
employment. Five medical inspection rooms have been in use and 
special cases were referred for treatment. 


School Meals 


Milk was provided for all pupils in Infant Schools and for those 
pupils in Junior schools for whom it was considered necessary. 


Handicapped Children 


A new school, St. Bernadette’s, was opened during the year to 
eater for all physically and mentally handicapped children. 

The Department has encouraged all parents coneerned to send 
their children to this school where facilities have been extended 
and equipment installed. It is expected that during the coming 
year meals will be provided and the hours of teaching extended 
from three hours to five. Tlandieapped children who are unable 
to travel to school have been given private tuition at home or in 
hospital. 
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School Activities 


School clubs and societies of many types are organised in most 
schools. There is an active Girl Guide and Boy Scout Movement 
and groups of the St. John’s Ambulance and R.S.P.C.A. Animal De- 
fenders are flourishing. 

A special feature of youth activities in Gibraltar is drama. 
Every year the schools get together under a drama organizer and 
produce a classical play. Last year the combined schools production 
was Henry V. Every Secondary School also enters a play at the 
Annual Drama Festival where a great wealth of natural talent 
in drama is revealed. 

Sports are very popular with all pupils but owing to the small 
size of Gibraltar the number of sports grounds is limited. However, 
although there are no school sports grounds as such, full use is 
made of the facilities made available in both Service and civilian 
grounds, A fully equipped gymnasium in the John Mackintosh 
Hall is also constantly used by the schools. During the summer 
months the City Council offer facilities at the Montagu Sea Bathing 
Pavilion for the teaching of swimming and life-saving. There are 
many youth clubs in Gibraltar. Some of them are patronised by 
schools and often subsidised by the Government. Most schools 
have open days when parents are allowed to visit the schools to 
see the conditions under which their children work and also some 
of their achievements. At Christmas time most schools hold eon- 
certs and exhibitions and it has always been one of the annual 
features of each school to hold a sports day in June. 


Religious and Moral Welfare 


All religious denominations in Gibraltar pay particular atten- 
tion to the moral and religious welfare of the pupils. 

Religious instruction forms part of the school curriculum and 
is given daily by class teachers. In addition Roman Catholic 
priests, the Hebrew Rabbi and the elergy of the Anglican and other 
Churches visit the schools regularly and children go to the Cathe- 
drals and Churches for Masses and Services. 


Teachers and Teacher Training 


Statistics of teacher strength are given in Appendix VI Table I. 
Of the 245 full-time teachers employed in Government and private 
schools at the end of 1966, 139 had received training and 106 were 
untrained, 10 of these being men and 96 women. Most of the un- 
trained staff had received secondary education up to the standard 
of 5 passes at G.C.E. ‘O’ Level, 40 were reeruited from overseas (28 
of these being members of religious orders), three were recruited 
through the Ministry of Overseas Development for service in Pro- 
testant Primary Schools, and the rest are attached to the Gibraltar 
and Dockyard Technical College and Brympton Private School. 

There is still a need for properly Qualified Teachers in certain 
sections, especially for graduates to teach in the Vith Forms, spe- 
eialist teachers in girls’ secondary schools and infant teachers. 
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Recruitment 


The minimum academic standards demanded by training col- 
leges in England are now very high. Most colleges demand that 
students proceeding to follow a teaching career should have at least 
two ‘A’ Levels and in view of this it is now the policy of the Depart- 
ment to encourage prospective teachers to study in the VIth Forms 
where they can obtain this qualification. 

The Department has been fortunate in obtaining the services 
of a number of qualified Services wives who have contributed to 
the maintenance of reasonable staffing standards in the schools 
despite the increased number of children enrolled in certain sectors. 


Training 

A breakdown of categories is contained in Appendix VI Table 
II. This shows that 13 students, 5 males and 8 females, went to 
college in Britain in September. In all there is now a total of 45 
teachers, 24 males and 21 females, training in Britain. There are 
also a number of Government scholars at Universities in Britain 
who will probably return to Gibraltar to teach. 


The Teachers’ Association 


The teachers in Gibraltar are represented by the Teachers’ 
Association, of which the majority of the teaching staff are mem- 
bers. The Departmental Whitley Council, on which the Teachers’ 
Association represents the staff side, met on four occasions during 
the year. The main subjects discussed were salaries and responsi- 
bility awards, housing and the status of teachers. There is some 
diseontent among teachers about salaries and conditions of service 
and a one day strike took place in November in protest against the 
Government refusal to negotiate on salaries, a refusal based on a 
temporary wage freeze policy applied to all seetors. 


Primary Education 


Statistics for the year can be found in Appendix VILA, Table 
III. This is the second year of 4+ entry into nursery schools and 
it is now hoped that the social training and the training in basie 
language skills which this carly attendance to schools provides will 
be inereasingly felt in the Infant and Junior Classes, 


Secondary Selection 


The pupils are transferred to seeondary schools at 11+. The 
selection technique used is based on two Verbal Reasoning Tests 
and on teachers’ assessments. In all about 130 children were 
transferred to selective schools. This represents about 25% of the 
relevant age group (not counting Services children). For the 
second time no pupils were transferred to the Gibraltar and Dock- 
yard Technical College. 
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Secondary Education 


Detailed statistics for the year can be found in Appendix VIIB, 
Table III. The staffing position in boys’ secondary schools has 
improved during the year with the return of a number of teachers 
from training in Britain. There is now no shortage of Science 
teachers but the Grammar Schools were unable to follow courses 
in higher English, Geography and Biology due to a shortage of 
Qualified staff. A new Domestic Science room in the Loreto High 
School was extended and teaching of this subject was begun under 
a trained teacher. The G.C.E. results of the Grammar School were 
extremely good at ‘O’ level and also at ‘A’ Level. Loreto High 
School results were also good at ‘O’ Level. 

During the year heads of schools visited the Dockyard at the 
invitation of the Admiral Superintendent and there is now a better 
liaison between the Dockyard and the schools. Schools have also 
become aware of the Navy Board’s new proposals for terms of 
employment which means that the schools will have to consider 
the education of young people who aspire to seek their future 
eareers in the Dockyard. 


Technical and Vocational Education 


The Gibraltar & Dockyard Technical College offers a two-year 
diagnostic course in engineering with a view to training opcratives 
at craft and technical level. The Principal of the college is assisted 
by an Advisory Board who help him ensure that the college serves 
the best needs of Gibraltar. There are at the moment 29 boys who 
have been selected, without examination, on their school records. 
The phasing out of the former Technical College is scheduled for 
1968 when the last group of boys will be doing their G.C.E. 

The Gibraltar & Dockyard Technical College last year gave 
training to 134 Yard boys and apprentices from the Dockyard and 
to official and other employees who attended classes in the evenings 


and on day release. Statistics of Technical education are given in 
Appendix VII. 


Commercial 

The Commercial School has offered two courses :— 

(a) A two-year course for secondary school girls who pass a 
qualifying examination. 

(b) A one-year course for girls who have passed the G.C.E. 
‘O’ Level in English, Spanish and two other subjects. The 
girls are prepared for the Royal Socicty of Arts examina- 
tions. Special emphasis has been laid on improving stan- 
dards in English, Shorthand and Typing. 


Examinations 

The schools prepare candidates for the G.C.E. papers of the 
Cambridge Local Syndicate. Also taking this examination are 
many private candidates, mostly young people who have left school 
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and are seeking to improve their qualifications. The autumn 
examination has proved popular for those who wish to repeat a 
paper. 

The Royal Society of Arts examinations are taken by pupils 
in the Secondary Schools and are regarded as a stop-gap until such 
time as the Department decides to join one of the Certificate of 
Secondary Education groups, a matter which is under consideration. 

The Government pays the fees of the G.C.E. and Royal Society 
of Arts examinations in whole or in part for pupils in Government 
Schools, depending on the parents’ income. 

The Department also organises examinations on behalf of other 
technical and professional bodies. 


Adult Education and Evening Classes 


The interest shown by the public in the classes organised at 
the John Mackintosh Hall has been maintained. The subjects 
offered have included English, Mathematics, Dressmaking, Art, 
Pottery, French, Spanish, Book-keeping, Typing, Shorthand, Keep- 
fit, Russian, Cookery and Wood-work. 

There have been further inercases in the numbers attending 
elementary English Classes in the beginners and intermediate 
groups. Classes in English and other subjects have been organised 
jointly with the Navy for Dockyard Apprentices and with the 
Hospital for nurses in-training. 


Government Scholarships 


The new policy introduced by Government whereby any young 
person who has the ability and the necessary qualifications can be 
given a chance to study overseas hay been maintained. Students 
are expected to return to Gibraltar to give their services to Govern- 
ment, if so required, for a stated number of years. In 1966 the 
Government granted four scholarships. The awards were made by 
the Publie Service Commission, 

The Trustees of the John Mackintosh Estate have continued to 
finance students at English universities and technical colleges as 
well as pupils who are attending VIth Form colleges in England 
because of lack of special facilities. 


Commonwealth Scholarships and Teaching Bursaries 


The local Commonwealth Scholarship Agency under the Chair- 
manship of the Hon. W. Thomson, 0.B.E., J.P., has this year nomin- 
ated three candidates for Commonwealth Scholarships. 

The Departmental Appointments Board for the Commonwealth 
teaching bursaries has to put forward two names for teaching bur- 
saries tenable in the United Kingdon. The final selection rests 
with the appointments boards in the awarding countries. 


Youth Employment 
This Department has been very active during the year and the 
Youth Employment Officer has visited schools, given talks to school- 
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leavers, interviewed them, organised visits to industry, and kept 
close contaet with employers. He has also associated himself with 
the vocational guidance schemes being run in several schools. The 
employment situation proved quite satisfactory and nearly 270 
youngsters were placed in employment. In addition the Youth 
Employment Officer gave vocational guidance to all school-leavers 
and visited young people at work. 


Youth Welfare 

The Youth Employment Officer is also Sceretary and Exeeutive 
Officer of the Youth Employment and Welfare Council. There are 
ten youth clubs and youth organisations in Gibraltar with a total 
membership of approximately 1,600. Two part-time youth leaders 
were appointed in 1966 and they visited youth clubs to advise and 
help them develop their uctivities. Grants have been made to 
youth elubs and youth associations totalling approximately £1,500 
to help them develop their activities and also to enable their mem- 
bers to organise trips and hold camps in Tangier and Morocco; over 
100 young people took part in these activities. In addition five 
leaders attended international conferences in Germany and Por- 
tugal and one elub leader attended a fortnight’s course in Britain 
organised by the National Association of Youth clubs. 

Mr. M. Campbell], the Chief Education Officer left Gibraltar 
to take up an appointment at Reading University and was suceeeded 
by Mr. J. Harrington. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Board of Management for the Medical and Health Services 
is responsible to the Government for the administration of all 
Government Medical and Health Services, advises the Governor in 
Council on matters relating to such services and has all other 
powers and duties of a Head of Department. 

The Chairman of the Board is the Minister for Medical Ser- 
vices. The ex-officio members of the Board are the Medical 
Administrator, the Medical Officer of Health and the Medical Officer- 
in-charge, Royal Naval Hospital. Six other members are appointed 
by the Governor from persons not being in full-time or part-time 
tovernment employment. One of these six members must hold 
legal qualifications and another must be a woman. The Secretary 
of the Medical Department is the Seeretary of the Board and all 
its Committees. The Medical Administrator is appointed by the 
Governor. The present Medical Administrator is also Medical 
Officer of Health and his dua] functions make for easier and closer 
liaison with the City Council on Public Health matters. 

The Board administers the Medical and Health Services set 
out below, on behalf of the Government. For this purpose it exer- 
eises, on behalf of the Government, such other functions as the 
Governor in Council may prescribe from time to time. 

The Board advises the Governor in Council on such general 
matters relating to medical and health services as the Board may 
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think fil and on any questions referred to them by him relating 
to such services. 

The Medical and Health Services consist of Hospital Services, 
which include maternity, out-patient treatment, hospital accommo- 
dation and in-patient treatment, and the reception of persons suffer- 
ing from mental illness or mental defectiveness; making arrange- 
ments for specialist medical treatment outside Government hos- 
pitals, where such treatment is beyond the scope of local resources ; 
Child Welfare and School Health Services; Domiciliary and Out- 
patient Treatment of persons coming under the scope of the District 
Medical Serviee; Port and Airport Health Service; and such other 
serviees as may from time to time be instituted. 

A Health Committee of the Board, on which are represented 
the civilian and Services health authorities, advises the Govern- 
ment and the City Council on matters of public health and on any 
questions referred to them by the above mentioned authorities re- 
lating to such matters. It also secures the co-ordination of medical 
policy in regard to public health. 

A Medical Committee advises the Board on general matters of 
medical policy and medico-administrative problems. 

Among the more important matters discussed by the Board 
during the year under review were the following: 


Limitation of Responsibility of Nurses 


Information was obtained from the General Nursing Council 
for England and Wales and from the Royal College of Nursing in 
England as to how far trained nurses in Britain were permitted 
to carry out certain procedures, e.g., intravenous injections, with a 
view to adopting the same principles in Gibraltar. The question 
was fully gone into, in the light of the information received, by the 
Medical and Nursing Staffs, separately and then jointly, and Stand- 
ing Orders were issued accordingly. 


Sale of Medicines without Prescription 


This matter was first raised at a meeting of the Health Com- 
mittee which recommended that the relevant legislation be examined 
in order to ensure that it met with the requirements of modern 
nedicine. The matter was referred by the Government to the 
Pharmaceutical Board for advice. 


Tustitution of morning general medical clinics 


In an effort to eope adequately with the increasing number of 
medical (as distinct from emergency) cases attending the Acci- 
dents and Emergencies Clinic at St. Bernard’s Hospital, a morning 
gencral medical clinic was instituted, in addition to the already 
established afternoon general medical clinics. There are no advance 
bookings for these morning clinics and the number who attend 
depends on the medical staff available and the day-to-day exigencies 
of the Out-patient Department. The fee for these morning clinics 
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is a flat rate of 2s. 6d. per attendance but patients who would 
normally pay 3s. Od. or less at other clinics continue to obtain free 
medicines. 


Alteration to the St. Bernard's Hospital (Fees & Charges) Rules 


The Rules were amended to give effect to various decisions of 
the Board (ineluding the above) as follows: 


(a) With effect from the Ist January, 1966, the accommodation 
charge payable by entitled persons for private rooms was 
increased from 25s. 0d. to 35s, Od. per day and the per- 
centage deduction allowed to entitled persons in private 
rooms in relation to family income and family size was 
discontinued. 

(hb) With effect from the Ist September, 1966, the wife and 
children under 21 of alicns working and residing in Gib- 
raltar were also classificd as “entitled persons’’; a fee of 
15s. Od. per examination was charged for pathology in the 
ease of non-entitled patients; free ante-natal services were 
restricted to entitled persons; and the Declaration of In- 
come Form was simplified and shortened. 


Investigation into Stores Procedure 


The Board appointed two of its members to carry out an inves- 
tigation into the methods of ordering, storing and supplying stores 
in the Supplies Department with a view to improving and stream. 
lining the procedure. Most of the recommendations contained in 
the members’ report were subsequently adopted by the Board. 


Small-pox in the United Kingdom 


A Special meeting of the Health Committee was called at very 
short notice to discuss the measures that might have to be taken 
in the light of a notification received from Geneva to the effect 
that there was one confirmed case of small-pox in the County 
Burough of Walsall in Staffordshire, and to co-ordinate such mea- 
sures. Measures were taken to protect the health of the community 
by establishing a strict control of persons entering Gibraltar by 
sea, land and air, who came from the area affected. 


Structural alterations to Operating Theatre and new Mortuary and 
Post-mortem Room at St. Bernard’s Hospital 


The operating theatre facilities were entirely re-planned and 
modernised during the year. A new mortuary and new post-mor- 
tem room were provided. 


New nursery and ante-natal clinic in the Maternity Department, 
St. Bernard’s Hospital 

The nursery facilities in the Maternity Department were ex- 
panded and improved. Part of the Maternity Wurd was adapted 
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to accommodate the ante-natal clinie which was formerly held in 
the Out-Patients Department. The new clinic is self-contained and 
consists of an office for the Obstetrician, an examination room, a 
duty room and a waiting room accessible from the street. The 
accommodation of this out-patient clinic within the Maternity De- 
partment makes for a more efficient centralisation of staff, equip- 
ment and records. 


Intensive Care at St. Bernard’s Hospital 


Arising out of a recommendation of the Medical Committee 
steps were taken to purchase additional equipment (resuscitation, 
ete.) for use at St. Bernard’s Hospital and for the interim provision 
of adequate cubicles in the surgical wards for the Intensive Care 
of patients pending the provision of an Intensive Care Unit at some 
future date. 


Inquiry into allegation of ill-treatment of a mental patient 


The Board investigated an allegation of ill-treatment of a 
mental patient. In the opinion of the members of the Board who 
investigated the allegations, interviewed the Superintendent of the 
Hospital, the staff, the patient and witnesses mentioned by the 
complainant, the allegations were without foundation. 

Mr. L. L. Bromley, F.R.C.S., Surgeon in charge of the Thoracic 
Unit at St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, visited Gibraltar on three 
occasions and performed a number of operations for lung and heart 
conditions. 

Dr. O. Craig, Consultant Radiologist to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Paddington, paid three visits to Gibraltar and carried out a num- 
ber of investigations of a highly specialised nature. 

Mr. R. Beare, Consultant Plastic Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Paddington, visited Gibraltar on one occasion. 

Dr. D. A. Westwood, Medical Officer, attended s short course of 
training in Anaesthetics at St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, Lon- 
don, early in the year. 

The training of nurses continued as in previous years under 
the direction of Mr. R. Durell, S.R.N., S.T.D., Nurse Tutor. 

No nurses were sent for training to Britain during the year 
under review but one Gibraltarian girl was accepted for training 
carly in 1967, Two other Gibraltarian nurses completed their 
training during the year, after obtaining the S.R.N. certificate. A 
third who is training for the S.R.N. certificate and intends to spe- 
cialise in Ophthalmic Nursing, was still in training at the end of 
the year. 

The preventive side of medicine continues to be shared with 
the City Council, who are responsible for public health. Good 
liaison with the Conncil was maintained through the Health Com- 
mittee and by virtue of the fact that the Medical Officer of Health 
is a member of the Board of Management. 

A considerable amount of health education is undertaken as 
part of the normal duties of Medical Officers and Health Visitors. 
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The Medical Officer of Health gives lectures on health education to 
Student School-Teachers and to Nurses. 

The School Health Service continued working satisfactorily 
under the direction of the Medical Officer of Health who is the 
Principal School Medical Officer. This Service has been modelled 
on that in Britain. A liaison ad hoe Committee meets, when re- 
quired, to co-ordinate the responsibilities attached to the Education 
and Medical Departments. Children found to be in need of medical 
treatment are referred to a Special Sick Children Clinic at St. 
Bernard’s Hospital or to their own doctors. 

The Child Welfare Clinies, under the direction of the Pacdia- 
trician assisted by Health Visitors, were held regularly at the 
Child Welfare Centre. At two of the Clinics held in the Centre 
advice on infant and child welfare was given by the Paediatrician. 
Children who required treatment were referred to the Out-patient 
elinies at St. Bernard’s Hospital or to their own doctors. Towards 
the end of the year the Child Welfare Clinie was moved to larger 
premises. 

A Health Visitor and a team of Assistant Health Visitors carry 
out home visiting and close liaison is maintained with the Maternity 
Department of St. Bernard’s Hospital. 

The District Medical Service caters for patients on Public 
Assistance. A District Medical Officer and a team of District 
Nurses run a daily out-patient Clinie and attend to domiciliary 
eases. Patients who cannot be treated at home are admitted to 
hospital. Treatment, medicines and surgical appliances are pro- 
vided free of charge to District patients. The District Clinic was 
transferred to more suitable premises during the year. The District 
Medical Officer also provides medical attention required by the 
inmates of the John Mackintosh Homes for the Aged who are classi- 
fied as District patients and is also Airport Medical Officer. 

Statistics relating to the Port Health Service will be found 
under Chapter 11, Communications. 

The immunisation of children is under the direct control of 
the Medical Officer of Health. Assistance is provided by the nurs- 
ing staff of the Child Welfare and the School Health Services. 

Tke Government is responsible for the observance of imterna- 
tional agreements in relation to International Sanitary Conventions. 
Resident and non-resident civilians of all nationalities are given 
treatment for social diseases free of charge at any time of the day 
at a special clinie in St. Bernard’s Hospital. 

The Government Hospital Services consist of the following in- 
stitutions: - 

(i) St. Bernard’s Hospital, with 110 beds, is essentially avail- 
able for the resident community and the passengers and 
crews of ships and planes calling at Gibraltar, but patients 
from neighbouring districts are given facilities for treat- 
ment and hospitalisation. The Hospital provides a com- 
prehensive Out-patient service and In-patient treatment for 
acute medical and surgical eases. In addition, it has a 
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Maternity Section, and a ward for elderly patients with a 
small isolation unit. 

(ii) King George V. Hospital caters for chest and heart dis- 
seases and other medical cases. The hospital has accom- 
modation for 60 beds. A small proportion of these beds 
is occupied by tuberculous patients, for whom this Hospital 
was originally designed. The majority of the beds are 
allotted to cardiac and other medical cases. The Intensive 
Care Unit equipped with the help of a donation made in 
1965 by Mr. B. Dialdas a local resident, was opened in 
January, 1966. The Unit thas facilities for Cardioversion 
and monitoring of patients. 

(iii) St. Joseph’s Hospital for the treatment of mental diseases 
has accommodation for 60 patients. Electro-convulsion 
therapy is available. One Out-Patient Clinic is held once 
a week at this Hospital and one at St. Bernard's Hospital. 
Occupational therapy provides diversional activity for in- 
patients and sclected out-patients. 

(iv) The Infectious Diseases Hospital kept under the terms 
of the International Sanitary Conventions for Maritime 
and Aerial Navigation has accommodation for 10 beds. 
There were no cases of quarantinable diseases during the 
year. 

(v) A comprehensive range of medical and surgical equipment 
of the latest design is available in the hospitals and, where 
highly specialised treatment, e.g., radiotherapy, is beyond 
the scope of local resources, arrangements are made to send 
patients to special hospitals in Britain. Twenty-two pa- 
tients were sent to Britain during the course of the year: 
13 to the Royal Marsden Hospital, 3 to the National Hos- 
pital for Nervous Diseases, Queen’s Square, 2 to the Moor- 
field’s Eye Hospital, and one each to the Royal National 
Orthopaedic Hospital, the Hammersmith Hospital, the 
Royal Free Hospital and St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington. 


The Duty Chemist Scheme which was instituted at the begin- 
ning of 1965 continued to work satisfactorily. The Medical De- 
partment continues to provide seeretarial help but the arrangement 
of rosters and other organisational matters are in the hands of the 
chemists themselves under signed agreement with the Secretary. 
Medical Department. The Scheme provides that there shall always 
be a chemist on duty after closing hours as well as on Sundays and 
Publie Holidays. 

The Domiciliary Service was still under discussion with the 
medical profession. 

The friendly and fruitful liaison which characterises the good 
relations which have always existed between the Department and 
the medical serviees of the Armed Forces in Gibraltar was again 
in evidence on two important occasions in the course of the year. 

On one oceasion, by arrangement with the Royal Naval Hos- 
pital and the Royal Air Force Medical Section, a kidney unit, accom- 
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panied by a specialist and two technicians, was flown in an R.AF. 
Comet from the United Kingdom (within twelve hours of the re- 
quest being made) in an attempt to save the life of a Gibraltarian 
civilian patient suffering from post-operative renal failure. 
Secondly, towards the end of the year, the Main Operating 
Theatre at St. Bernard’s Hospital had to be closed for structural 
alterations and expansion in order to provide facilities aimed at 
eutting down the incidence of hospital sepsis. Throughout the 
whole of the period taken up with the alterations, the Royal Naval 
Hospital placed their operating theatre and medical staff at the 
disposal of the Medical Department for surgical emergencies. 


EXPEDITURE ON PUBLIC HEALTH 1966 
Reourrent Capital 


£ £ 
Government ee aes eae 25 see vee 279,428 10,467 
Local Authority eee oe eae Breath 33,691 6,201 


HOUSING 


The expenditure on new housing amounted to £348,850 of which 
£332,150 were met from C.D. & W. grants and loans and the remain- 
ing £16,700 from local funds. 

One hundred and thirteen flats were completed and occupied 
during the course of the year. At the end of the year there were 
331 flats under construction, the estimated cost of which is 
£1,340,000. 

The erection of the steelwork for the two sixtcen-storey Tower 
Blocks of 120 flats each was completed early in the year and the clad- 
ding commeneed in April. The first 120 flats are due for completion in 
April, 1968, and the remaining 120 by October, 1968. These Tower 
Blocks will be the tallest buildings in Gibraltar. 

Planning for a further 130 flats in three Blocks for the 1967 
programme commenced before the end of the year. A prototype 
design incorporating recommendations made by Mr. M. V. S. Smith, 
A.R.LB.A., the Assistant Housing Adviser of the Ministry of Over- 
seas Development, was sent to him for his comments with a view to 
adopting this design generally in future. 

The housing shortage still persists despite the fact that 1,902 
flats have been completed since the war at a total cost of £6.1 m. 

The table below sets out the number of flats completed in the 
last ten years, a total of 1,091, 
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1962 


1963 
1964 


NOTE: Between 1945 and 1956, 811 flats were completed. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Social Security System, administered by the Department 
of Labour and Social Security, is based on the following enact- 
ments: 


(1) The Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance; 

(2) The Social Insurance Ordinance ; 

(3) The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance ; 
(4) The Family Allowances Ordinance; and 

(5) The Non-Statutory Public Assistance Scheme. 


Contributory Scheme 


The Contributory Schemes are provided for under the Employ- 
ment Injurics Insurance Ordinance and the Social Insurance Ordin- 
anee. The former covers, with some exceptions, all persons engaged 
in manual labour and other workers whose annual income does not 
exceed £500. The second Ordinance covers, with few exceptions, the 
same classes of workers, and provision is made for persons who cease 
to be compulsorily insured to become voluntary contributors. The 
sehemes under both Ordinanees are financed from weekly contribu- 
tions paid by employers and workers, the administrative expenses 
being paid by the Government. 

The current rates of contributions from employers and insured 
persons have remained unaltered since the original legislation was 
enacted. 

The Contributory Schemes have been revised by amending legis- 
lation which had not, however, been brought into force at the end 
of the year. The effects of the amendments will be to remove the 
£500 per annum remuneration cciling for insurability, to increase 
the contributions (9/- a week for men instead of 2/10 and pro rata 
for the other classes), to increase benefits (30/- a week instead of 
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12/- a week for basic old age or widows’ pension and proportionate 
increases in the other benefits), and the transfer of unemployment 
benefit from the restricted field of the non-contributory scheme to 
the contributory scheme which is all-embracing. 

Following the established practice in the United Kingdom, the 
normal method of payment of contributions under the Employment 
Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the Social Insurance Ordinance is 
hy means of adhesive insurance stamps fixed to insurance cards. 
The liability for stamping insurance cards is placed on the employer 
who then deducts the worker’s share of the contribution from his 
wages, One stamp is used for collecting contributions under both 
Ordinances. Insurance stamps are sold at the Post Office. 

Credits for contributions, which count equally as paid contribu- 
tions for certain purposes, are granted during limited periods of 
sickness, unemployment or incapacity due to injury and certain 
other contingencies. 


Non-Contributory Schemes 


The Non-Contributory Schemes are the Non-Contributory 
Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance, the Family Allowances Ordin- 
ance and the Scheme of Public Assistance. All three are financed 
entirely from the general revenues of Gibraltar and not from any 
system of contribution. 

The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance 
covers British Subjects and persons domiciled in Gibraltar. In 
addition to providing supplementary benefits to those prescribed in 
the Social Insurance Ordinance. it provides for the payment of un- 
employment benefit and transitional retirement pensions. 

The Family Allowances Ordinance and the Publie Assistance 
Scheme cover Gibraltarians as defined in the Gibraltarian Status 
Ordinance who are domiciled in Gibraltar or in the Consular Dis- 
tricts of Her Majesty’s Viec-Consulates at La Linea or Algeciras 
as well as non-Gibraltarian British Subjects and others who are in 
Gibraltar provided they satisfy certain special conditions as to 
residence. 


I — CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


The Employment Injuries Insurance Schemes 


The three main types of benefit paid under the Employment 
Injuries Insurance Ordinance are :— 
(1) Injury Benefit; 
(2) Disablement Benefit; and 
(3) Industrial Death Benefit. 


In addition, free medical treatment for employment injuries 
and oceupational diseases, including the provision and renewal of 
prosthetic appliances, is provided at the Government hospitals. The 
Government hospitals were reimbursed from the Employment In- 
juries Insuranee Fund to the amount of €2,060 during 1966 as 
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compared with £2,342 during 1965, for treatment to insured persons, 
including the provision of prosthetic appliances. 

Injury Benefit is payable up to a maximum of 182 days to in- 
sured persons who are incapable of work as a result of an industrial 
accident or an occupational disease. The rates of injury benefit 
vary between 42/- a week for a man aged 20 and over and 14/- a 
week for a girl between 15 and 17 years of age. To these rates are 
added flat rates of dependants’ allowance of 14/- a week for a de- 
pendent adult, 7/- a week for the first dependent child and 4/1 a 
week for the second. 

586 claims were reecived during the year (including 1 in respect 
of occupational disease) of which 582 were approved. The amount 
paid in respect of injury benefit during the year was £4,681. 

Disablement Benefit depends on the extent of residual physical 
or mental disability resulting from an industrial accident or pre- 
seribed occupational disease assessed by a Medical Board on loss 
of faculty and without regard to occupation or effect on earnings. 
If the degree of disablement is between 1% and 34% inclusive the 
award is by way of a gratuity varying between £12 and £210 and 
if it is between 35% and 100% a weekly pension is paid during 
the period taken into account by the assessment. The pension 
varies between 14/- a weck and 42/- a week in the case of male 
adults and 8/9 a week and 24/6 a week in the case of female adults. 
The basic pension is increased where appropriate by a flat rate 
dependants’ allowance at the same rates as are paid in the case 
of injury benefit and also in certain circumstances when the disabled 
insured person is receiving approved hospital in-patient treatment 
or, being totally disabled, requires constant attendance. If the 
assessment is for life, or covers a period of not less than seven 
years, the claimant may opt to receive a lump sum gratuity varying 
between £216 and £000 instead of the pension. 

During the year &4 claims to disablement bencfit were received 
of which 74 were allowed. 65 claimants received assessment for 
life. The amount paid was £6,838, 

Industrial Death Benefit is payable by way of pension to the 
widow or dependent incapacitated widower or wholly dependent 
parent of an insured person whose death results from an industrial 
accident or a prescribed occupational disease. This pension is pay- 
able at the rate of 18/- a week and may be increased by dependants’ 
allowance payable at the same rates and in the same way as for 
injury or disablement benefit. The rate per orphan is 12/- a weck. 
Where there is no widow (or widower), children or parent there is 
provision for certain other dependants to claim, in which case the 
benefit is by way of pension at 10/- a week or 15/- a week or a gra- 
tuity of £65 according to relationship and degree of dependence on 
the deceased insured person. No Industrial Death Benefit Claim 
was made during 1966. 

Subject to certain conditions a widow may opt to receive a 
lump sum gratuity of £600 instead of the pension but dependants’ 
allowances may not be so commuted. 
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Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Employment In- 
jurics Insurance Ordinance, other than those relating to disable- 
ment, are determined by the Director of Labour & Social Security. 
There is a right of appeal to the Employment Injuries Appeals 
Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at 
present the Attorney-General) a member representing the interests 
of employers and a member representing the interests of insured 
persons. The only appeal received during the year was dismissed 
by the Board. 

The Director of Labour & Social Security is required to submit 
all claims dealing with a disablement question (ie., whether or not 
there has been a loss of faculty, ete.) to a Medical Board consisting 
of two or more medical practitioners appointed by the Governor, one 
of whom is the Chairman. There is a right of appeal to a Medical 
Appeals Tribunal against any final assessment by a Medical Board 
but not against a provisional assessment for less than two years. 
The Medical Appeals Tribunal consists of a Chairman with legal 
qualifications (at present the Attorney-General) and two specialist 
medical practitioners who are not members of the Medical Board. 

The Medical Appeals Tribunal dealt with 17 appeals received 
during the year of which 9 were allowed. 

On questions of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal lies 
to the Supreme Court. 


The Employment Injuries Insurance Fumd 


The income from contributions to the Fund during 1966 was 
£15,195. The expenditure on benefits was £15,522 and the accumu- 
lated balance at the end of the year was £90,967. 


Social Insurance Scheme 

The Social Insurance Ordinance provides for the payment of: 
(1) Old Age Pensions; 

(2) Guardian's Allowances ; 
(3) Maternity Benefit; 

(4) Death Grant; and 

(5) Widow’s Benefit. 

Entitlement to benefit depends on the satisfaction of prescribed 
contribution conditions but provision has been made for the pay- 
ment of benefits at reduced rates where the contribution conditions 
are not fully satisfied. 


Old Age Pensions 


Old Age Pensions became payable on the 3rd October, 1965. 
The year 1966 was therefore the first full year for the payment. of 
these pensions, when 408 new claims were received, all of which 
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were allowed. The following table shows the number of pensions 
in payment at the end of the year: 


Male British... ... «0... «2. 288 
Female British ... ... 1... 0 ... 2. 318 
Male Alien... ... 2... os. oe ©6888 
Female Alien 1... ... 0. oe eee 665 


1,659 


The cost to the Fund during the year amounted to £45,417. 


Guardian’s Allowance 

Guardian's Allowanee is a payment of 5/- a week to the person 
who takes into his family an orphan child both of whose parents or 
step-parents are dead. Special rules apply to the children of 
divoreed parents, adopted children, illegitimate children and child- 
ren whose parents cannot be traced. 

Claims may be based upon the contribution record of either 
parent, the conditions being a total of not less than 26 contributions 
paid by the time of the death of the last surviving parent and either 
a minimum of 13 eontributions paid or ercdited during the last 
complete contribution year preceding the date of death of the last 
surviving parent or an average of at least 13 contributions paid or 
eredited since that parent’s entry into insuranec. No claims were 
made in 19636. 


Maternity Benefit is a grant of £6 paid to a woman, qualified either 
through her own or her husband’s insurance, for every child born 
to her. Where twins or a greater number of children are born, £6 
is paid for each child. During 1966, 584 claims were received, of 
which 579 were allowed, 332 of these claims were in respeet of 
alien insured persons, 9 grants were paid in respect of twins and 
27 grants were paid at reduced rates beeause of a deficient con- 
tribution reeord. The total amount paid was £3,495. 


Death Grant is payable to a person whe incurs the cost of the funeral 
or other appreciable expenses arising from the death of an insured 
person, or of the wife, husband, widower or child of an insured 
person, The standard grant is at the rate of £15 in the case of the 
death of an adult, £10 for that of a person between 5 and 18 years 
of age and £7.10.0. for that of a child under 5 years of age or of a 
person aged over 60 years (55 for women) on the 3rd October, 1955. 
Reduced rates are also payable in eases in which the claim is based 
upon a deficient contribution record. 

During the year, 149 claims were received. Of these 146 were 
allowed, 98 claims being in respect of alien insured persons. The 
total amount paid during the year was £1,891 including 11 grants 
paid at reduced rates because of insufficient contributions. 


Widow’s Benefit is payable to the widow of a deceased insured person 
who has paid at least 250 contributions and has paid or has been 
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credited with an annual average of 45 contributions since entry into 
insurance. Contributions paid to the Employment Injuries Insur- 
anee Scheme prior to the inception of the Social Insurance Scheme, 
count up to a maximum of 100. A reduced rate of pension is pay- 
able if the yearly average is not less than 13 or if the total contribu- 
tions are less than 250 but more than 150. There are three kinds 
of widow's bencfit but only one kind of benefit is payable at any one 
time, as follows :— 

(a) Widow’s Allowance is payable for the first 18 weeks of widow- 

hood at the standard rate of 24/- per week with increases 
of 5/- per week for each child up to a maximum of 4 
children ; 

(b) Widowed Mother’s Allowance is payable to a widow left with 

a dependent child when she finishes drawing her widow’s 
allowance. The standard rate is 12/- a week with in- 
creases of 2/6 per weck for each dependent child to a 
maximum of 4 children; and 

(ce) Widow’s Pension is payable on certain qualifying conditions 

on termination of widow’s allowance or widowed mother’s 
allowance, The standard rate is 12/- a week. 

During the year, 56 claims were received of which 55 were 
allowed. 40 claims were in respect of alicn insured persons. The 
total amount paid during the year, including benerits in respect of 
claims approved in previous years, was £9,909. 4 persons were paid 
at reduced rates because of insufficient contributions. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Social Insurance 
Ordinance are determined by the Direetor of Labour & Social 
Security. There is a right of appeal to the Social Insurance Appeals 
Board which consists of a Chairman with legal qualifications (at 
present the Attorney-General), a member representing the interests 
of employers and a member representing the interests of insured 
persons. 9 appeals were reecived during the year, of which 3 were 
allowed. 

On a question of law or of mixed law and fact, an appeal from 
the Board’s decision lies to the Supreme Court. 


The Social Insurance Fund 


The income from contributions to the Fund during 1966 was 
€72,415. The expenditure on benefits was £60,747 and the aeeumu- 
lated balance at the end of the year was £1,048,975. 


Advisory Committees 


There are provisions for the constitution of Advisory Com- 
mittees both under the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinanee 
and the Social Insurance Ordinance. As in each case the purpose 
of the Committee is expressed as “to give advice and assistance to 
the Director in connection with the discharge of his funetions under 
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the Ordinance and to perform any other duties allotted to them” 
the same persons constitute both Committees so as to combine their 
work and thus avoid unnecessary duplication. 

-The Employment Injuries Insurance Advisory Committee and 
the Social Insuranee Advisory Committee were appointed under an 
independent Chairman on the 15th March, 1960. 


Tnspections 


The number of establishments visited was 195 and the total 
number of insuranee cards inspected was 1,058. Domestic servants 
are not ineluded in these figures. 


Prosecutions 
No legal proceedings were instituted during the year. 


II — NON-CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 


The Non-Contributory Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance 


This Ordinance applies to all persons who are “insured per- 
sons” under the Social Insurance Ordinance, their wives or widows 
if they are either British Subjects cr other persons domiciled in 
Gibraltar. 


The benefits payable under this Ordinance are :— 

(1) Transitional Retirement Pension; 

(2) Unemployment Benefit; and 

(3) Supplements to certain benefits paid under the Social In- 
surance Ordinance. 

Transitional Retirement Pensions first became payable on the 


3rd October, 1960. The basic conditions for entitlement to a Retire- 
ment Pension are :— 


(1) The claimant must have attained the age of 65 years (60 

in the case of a woman) ; 

(2) the claimant must have been over the age of 55 years (50 

in the case of a woman) on the 3rd October, 1955; 

(3) the claimant must have retired from regular employment; 

(4) the claimant must not be entitled to an Uld Age Pension 

under the Social Insurance Ordinance; and 

(4) the claimant must have a satisfactory employment record 

(ie, an average of 40 weeks a year since the beginning 
of 1953). 

The weekly rate of retirement pension is 20/- with increases, of 
12/- a week for a wife under 60 years of age. A married woman or 
widow over 60 years of age may be entitled to a pension based on 
the satisfactory employment record of her husband or late husband. 
The rate of pension in such eases is 12/- a week for a married 
woman and 20/- a weck for a widow. There are inereases at the 
rate of 5/- a week for each child up to a maximum of 4 children. 
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Retirement Pension was specifically introduced in order to 
bridge the gap for the older insured persons between the date of 
its implementation on the 3rd October, 1960 and the 3rd October, 
1965, the operative date for the payment of Old Age Pension. The 
number of Retirement Pensions is therefore expected to remain 
at a constant level for some time as very few new claims will be 
received now, when most insured persons have an established title 
to Old Age Pension. During 1966, a single claim was received and 
allowed. The total amount paid was £10,469. 

Unemployment Benefit is a weekly payment for a period not 
exceeding 78 days (Sundays excluded) made to any person to whom 
the Non-Contributory Scheme applies who is unemployed, capable 
of work and available to take work if offered. The benefit is not 
payable to persons over 65 years in the case of a male or 60 years 
in the ease of a female. 

There are no contribution conditions but applicants must satisfy 
the following prescribed conditions as to a satisfactory employment 
record : 

(1) during the 52 weeks immediately preceding the week in which 
the claim is made he was in insurable employment for not less 
than 30 weeks; or 

(2) his yearly average of weeks of insurable employment is not 
less than 30. 


The Standard weekly rate is 24/- with an inercase of 16/- a 
weck for any one adult dependant and 5/- a week for each depend- 
ent child up to a maximum of four children. Lower weekly rates 
are payable to claimants without dependants who are either marricd 
women or persons under the age of 20 years. 

During the year, 382 claims were received of which 356 were 
approved. The average duration of these claims was 20 days and 
the amount paid was £2,168. 


Supplements to Social Insurance Benefits 

These are weekly payments paid to persons to whom the Non- 
Contributory Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance applies and the 
money to pay for these supplements comes from the General Re- 
venues of Gibraltar and not from contributions by employers and 
employees. 

Supplementary benefits paid during the year to widow pen- 
sioners amounted to £3,076 and Old Age Pensioners reecived £19,520. 


Determination of Claims and Questions 


The machinery for decisions and appeals set up under the 
Social Insurance Ordinance is also used for the Non-Contributory 
Social Insurance (Benefit) Ordinance. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Family Allowances Ordinance 


The Family Allowances Ordinance which came into operation 
on the 1st July, 1959, provides for this payment of allowances in 
respect of each child, except the first, under the age limit. For 
the majority of children, the limit is 15, which is the normal school- 
leaving age, but for children staying on at school it can be ex- 
tended until they attain their eighteenth birthday. 

This Ordinance was amended in 1964 to include in the defini- 
tion of a child (and so qualify him/her for the payment of the 
allowance) a person who has reached the upper limit of the com- 
pulsory school age but has not attained the age of 18, has left 
school, has not yet taken up employment but is actively seeking 
employment. The Qualifications Regulations also provide for the 
final school holiday period to be treated as a period of full time 
education. Both of these amendments gave statutory effect to 
administrative variations which had already been in operation. 

The allowance is at the rate of 4/- a week for each child after 
the first, and is paid irrespective of actual needs or resources. No 
contribution is required, the whole scheme being financed from the 
General Revenues of Gibraltar. It is disregarded for purposes of 
assessment under the Public Assistance Scheme. 

The Ordinance makes provision for a general residence con- 
dition to be satisfied by Gibraltarians (i.e., persons who have a 
right of residence in Gibraltar as defined in the Gibraltarian Status 
Ordinance). There is also a special residence condition to be satis- 
fied by non-Gibraltarian British Subjects and others who are re- 
sident in Gibraltar. 

All claims are decided by the Director of Labour and Social 
Neeurity. 

During 1966, 143 applications (99 in 1965) were received of 
which 138 (91 in 1965) were approved. 


Public Assistance Scheme 


The Public Assistance Scheme, which is complementary to the 
Social Insurance Scheme, is not supported by specific legislation 
but operates as an administrative scheme designed to provide finan- 
cial assistance on a basis of need to Gibraltarians and to other 
nationals permanently resident in Gibraltar since 1936, who are 
included in a Police Departinent List compiled on the 26th March. 
1958. The Scheme does not apply to other aliens domiciled in 
Gibraltar, but does apply to non-Gibraltarian British Subjects who 
have permanently resided in Gibraltar for a continuous period of 
not less than 3 years. 


Basie Scale 


The following table sets out the amounts which the Scheme 
allows (other than rent), and which have been in foree since Jan- 
uary, 1964; 
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(a) for a married counle or two adults living 


alone ... ... see ee eee eee 68/- Pw. 
(b) for a single person living alone Cie weer des, weed ABG/= 
(c) where the above rates do not apply— ... ... 20/- 


(d) for any other person: 
i (i) aged 15-19 years 15/. 
(ii) aged 10-14 years 13/- 
(iii) aged 9 years or under 11/- 
Maximum total weekly grant ... ... ... ... ... 100/- 


Slightly higher grants are paid to the blind, the Seni sighted 
and to persons who have suffered a loss of income to undergo 
treatment for respiratory tuberculosis. 

The Director of Labour & Social Security may also grant 
diserctionary allowances to applicants or dependants certified to be 
in need of extra nourishment or where, because of illness of the 
applicant, domestic assistance is required. 


Rent Allowances 


All persons in receipt of assistance may apply for rent relief 
under the Rent Relief Scheme administered by the Lands & Works 
Department. Those who do not qualify for such relief may be 
helped by means of discretionary allowances. 


Number of cases 


During the year 434 (452 in 1965) new applications or re- 
applications for Cash Assistance were received of which 368 (73 in 
1965) were approved. The weckly average number of families in 
receipt of cash assistance was 1,016 (1,041 in 1965). 


Compulsory Service Grants 


The Ministry of Defence (Army) Scheme to alleviate hardship 
to the family of a wage earncr called up for military service which 
was revised in 1963 to provide that the grants payable should be 
related to pre-service carnings instead of the flat rate payment 
previously paid continued to function during 1966. The maximum 
allowance payable is £2.10.0. a week whilst the recruit’s weekly 
voluntary allotment is 17/6. If need is established and the maxi- 
mum grant does not bring the recruit’s pay and allowances up to 
75% of pre-service earnings, Government supplements the grant 
from Public Assistance funds. 

During the year, six (16 in 1965) applications for such supple- 
mentations were received and the total expenditure was £79 (£220 
in 1965). 


Determination of Claims & Questions 


All claims and questions arising under the Public Assistance 
Scheme, other than the grant of discretionary allowances, are dealt 
with in the first instance by the Social Security Officer. There is 
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a right of appeal to a sub-committee of the Social Welfare Com- 
mittee, whose decisions are subject to confirmation by the Director 
of Labour & Social Security. 


Finance 
The expenditure incurred under the Public Assistance Scheme 
is met entirely from the General Revenues of Gibraltar. 


Discharged Prisoners Aid Scheme 


This Scheme, which is designed to assist discharged prisoners 
normally resident in Gibraltar, by immediate cash payments, the 
provision of essential clothing, and assistance in obtaining employ- 
ment, continued in operation during the year. 

The expenditure incurred was £24 as compared with £5 in the 
previous year. 


The Sponsored Hospital Patients’ Scheme 


Under this Scheme persons suffering from conditions which 
require specialised medical treatment not obtainable in Gibraltar 
are sent to suitable hospitals outside Gibraltar usually in Britain, 
under arrangements made by the Medical Department. Arrange- 
ments for departure and reception are made by the Department of 
Labour and Social Security which includes under its expenditure 
head, provision to meet the cost of transport and payment of the 
appropriate allowances to patients who are undergoing treatment, 
the amounts expended being assessed according to individual needs. 

In 1966 the number of persons assisted under the Scheme was 
20 (as compared with 37 in 1965). 

The expenditure incurred was £1,766 (as compared with £1,999 
in 1965). This figure does not include the actual cost of treatment, 
which is much higher, and which is met from the Medical Depart- 
ment vote. 


Scheme for the issue of Prosthetic Appliances 


Under this Scheme, persons who profess inability to pay the 
full cost of dentures, spectacles and other prosthetic appliances, 
are referred by the Medical Department to the Social Welfare Divi- 
sion of the Department of Labour & Social Security for assessment 
according to an approved scale. The latter takes into account the 
domestie and financial circumstances of applicants. School ehild- 
ren who require spectacles for which their parents allege they 
eannot pay, are normally referred to the Gibraltar Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness which is grant-aided for this purpose. 
Persons in reecipt of Public Assistance or in the lower income group 
obtain their appliances free of charge. 

During the year 163 cases were investigated (as compared with 
139 in 1965). 
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Social Welfare 


Social welfare activities which cover the fietds of child care, 
adoption, prevention of deliquency, probation, care of the aged, 
welfare of the blind, conciliation in matrimonial disputes which are 
brought before the court, the rehabilitation of problem families 
and the co-ordination of voluntary social services are dealt with by 
the Department of Labour and Social Security. 


Child Care 


The year brought significant advances in the field of Child 
Care. The first was in the formation of the Child Care Committee 
which brings together representatives of all the bodies concerned 
with deprived or delinquent children under the chairmanship of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Gibraltar who has wide experience of 
institutions and organisations for child care. The Committee, which 
also advises on delinquency and probation, has been able to ensure 
the maximum co-ordination of all the agencies dealing with children 
and young persons in need of care. The Committce held monthly 
meetings throughout the year. 

Secondly, it was found possible by reorganisation to strengthen 
the staff dealing with Welfare by the addition of a qualified officer. 
This has made it possible to increase family case work with a view 
to rehabilitating problem families and to give special attention to 
individual delinquents. 

Finally, the Edmund Rice Home for deprived and delinquent 
boys was opened on 3rd December. Through the co-operation of 
the Christian Brothers, an experienced Warden from this Religious 
Order was appointed to run this Home. Two promising house- 
parents were recruited and the home, which can take up to 15 
children, was housing four delinquent boys at the end of the year. 

The Courts are empowered by Part VIII of the Criminal Justice 
Administration Ordinance to deal with any child or young person 
shown to be in need of care and protection by: 

(a) committing him to the care of a fit person; or 

(b) ordering his parents or guardian to enter into a recogniz- 

ance to exercise proper care and guardianship; or 

(c) whether or not action is taken under (a) or (b) above to 

place him under the supervision of a probation officer or 
other suitable person for a period of up to three years. 

Under the same legislation, the Courts may, in the case of a 
juvenile delinquent, place him under probation, order him to attend 
at the Attendance Centre, place him in the care of a fit person or 
except in the case of a child (i.e., under 15 years of age), sentence 
him to prison for a term not exceeding two years. 


Probation 


The three senior officers of the Social Welfare Division of the 
Department of Labour & Social Security are appointed Probation 
Officers by the Chief Justice and they share the probation work in 
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addition to their other duties in the Department. Greater use was 
made of probation during the year. Twenty-seven new orders 
were made as compared with fourteen in 1965. Eight of these 
were in respect of adults (7 males and 1 female) and nineteen 
in respect of juveniles (18 males and 1 female). 


Imprisonment of Juveniles 


There is no approved school or Borstal establishment to deal 
with the more reealcitrant cases of delinquency. There is, there- 
fore, no alternative in cases which have exhausted the limited 
means of treatment available to sending juvenile offenders to pri- 
son. No child (i.e., under 14 years of age) may be sent to prison 
however. Three young male persons were committed to prison 
during the year as follows: 


1 fourteen year old for 4 months; 
1 fourteen year old for 3 months; 
1 sixteen year old for 1 month. 


There is no separate prison for juveniles but young prisoners are 
kept segregated from adult prisoners. 

In the ease of the two young persons who were under fifteen, 
the upper limit for compulsory education, satisfactory arrange- 
ments were made through the Department of Education for them 
to reecive tuition from a qualified teacher. 


Corporal Punishment of Juveniles 


A nine year old boy with a long series of convictions for 
larceny was sentenced to three strokes of the bireh in July, 1966. 

The Courts do not view corporal punishment for juveniles 
with favour, but in the absence of facilities for approved schools 
or Borstal treatment, it has been retained reluctantly as a neces- 
sary part of the limited means for the treatment of delinquents 
which are available. 


Children in need of care and protection 


Six eases of children alleged to be in need of care and pro- 
teetion were reterred to the Department during the year. Inves- 
tigation showed that in only two cases (an 8 year old boy and a 13 
year old girl) was it necessary to bring the parents to Court. The 
boy was eventually committed to the care of the Warden of the 
Edmund Riee Ifome. The ease of the girl, however, presented 
considerable difficulty as there is no Home for girls available in 
Gibraltar. The girl was placed with kindly foster parents but 
after nearly six months the foster parents asked to be released 
from their undertaking. After informal discussion with the Home 
Office in London, the Department is trying to arrange for her 
admission into a voluntary home in England. 

An eighteen year old girl who had been the subject of a fit 
person order was, with her consent, placed in a voluntary home 
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in the United Kingdom for a two-year rehabilitation course and 
favourable reports have been received about her. Her severely 
handicapped illegitimate child was placed with good foster parents 
in Gibraltar and is also making good progress. 


Foster Parents Scheme 


During the course of the year, the Department endeavoured 
to form a panel of prospective foster parents. Advertisements in 
the press and an interview given by the Lady Welfare Officer on 
television gave rise to twelve applications. These were almost all 
from persons who wished to foster very young children with a 
view to adoption, and none of them were prepared to look after 
older children or juveniles. 


School Attendance 


The Probation Officers attend the Court in all cases involving 
parents who are summoned by the Department of Education for 
not ensuring their children’s attendance at School. They inves- 
tigate the circumstances which give rise to non-attendance and 
have been instrumental in securing improved attendance in nearly 
all cases. 19 cases were heard and fines were imposed on 9 pa- 
rents, 1 was sentenced on two oceasions to spend the night in a 
police cell, and in the remaining eases, mainly first offences, eon- 
vietions were recorded and the offending parents gave under- 
takings that the child in question would be sent to school re- 
gularly. 


Prevention of delinquency 


The Child Care Committee gives special attention to children 
identified as potential delinquents and in addition to case work 
directed to improve the family background where this is necessary, 
the child is often introduced to a suitable youth club. The police 
operate what is known as the “Liverpool’’ Scheme under which a 
seleeted mature police officer takes potential delinquents and first 
offenders under his wing, establishes friendly relations, gives them 
fatherly advice and exercises diserect supervision over them. The 
Scheme, despite some inevitable failures, has been reasonably suc- 
cessful. 


Attendance Centre 

An Attendance Centre, set up under Scetion 124 of the Criminal 
Justice Administration Ordinance, is by permission of the City 
Council established at the City Fire Station, the Chief Fire Officer, 
who is a member of the Child Care Committee, being the Super- 
intendent. 4 boys were ordered by the Courts to attend, com- 
pleted the attendances required and one was brought before the 
Courts for failing to attend when required. The Centre is a valu- 
able link in the somewhat limited chain of graded treatments avail- 
able in dealing with delinquents. 
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Adoption 


One or other of the three senior officers of the Welfare Branch 
of the Department of Labour & Social Security is appointed by the 
Courts to be guardian ad litem of any infant who may be the 
subject of an application for an Adoption Order. They investigate 
the circumstances of the child and of the applicant foster parents 
and report to the Court making the appropriate recommendations. 
Two applications were received during the year and both were 
approved by the Court. 


Care of the Aged 


The institutiona] care of the aged has been undertaken by the 
Board of Governors of the John Mackintosh Homes, on a voluntary 
basis, since December, 1963. These Homes for the aged, of which 
there are three, were provided through the generosity of the late 
John Mackintosh and were fully operational during 1966. They 
have been equipped in the most modern manner. The largest of 
these, which caters for members of the Catholic Community, has 
136 beds and is mainly staffed by a community of Francisean Nuns 
of the Order of Divine Motherhood which was invited to come to 
(tibraltar by the Catholic Bishop of Gibraltar. The other two 
Homes for members of the Anglican and Jewish faiths have pro- 
vision for 20 and 12 beds respectively. These latter Homes are 
staffed by lay persons. 

All residents in the new Homes who are without means are 
maintained free of charge. They continue to receive a pocket money 
allowance from public funds at the rate of 7/6 a week. Those with 
private incomes are expected to contribute up to a maximum of 
£2.10.0. a week. 

The visiting officers of the Social Welfare Division of the De- 
partment of Labour & Social Security and the District Nurses of 
the Medical Department pay regular visits to those aged persons 
who are in receipt of Publie Assistance but prefer to live on their 
own or with relatives rather than in the new Homes for the aged. 


Welfare of the Blind 


The following information is taken from the Annual Report of 
the Gibraltar Society for the Prevention of Blindness: 

The number of blind and partially sighted persons in Gibraltar 
remained practically statie in 1966, when six blind people died, (2 
males, 4 females) at an average age of 81 years, and five new names 
were added to the register, (2 males, 3 females) average age 66. 

At the end of the vear there were 84 registered blind, 12 par- 
tially sighted persons and five others on the books of the Society. 
Of these. only twelve were below the age of 50, and a further ten 
between 56 and 60. 

Whereas among blind persons over 60, women exceed men by 
more than three to one, under 50 there are eight blind men to four 
women, 
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Four of the five new registrations were of persons over 70 
years of age, but one man lost his sight at the age of 35. In order 
to fit him for future employment, he is being taught braille and 
the Society is exploring the possibility of sending him to Britain 
for a three month rehabilitation course for the newly blinded run 
by the Royal Institute for the Blind at their Home at Torquay. 

Early in the year the Government reversed its previously an- 
nounced decision not to pay anything towards the cost of running 
a club for the blind which had been meeting for some years at Mr. 
Oliver’s flat. Government had formerly employed Mr. Oliver, him- 
self a blind man, as a full time welfare officer and teacher for the 
blind, but this ceased when he attained the age of 65 in 1965. The 
Government has now agreed to give the Society £120 per annum 
provided the Society employs Mr. Oliver at £10 per month to con- 
tinue to run this elub. 

The Committee welcomes this decision and a number of the 
younger blind foregather at Mr. Oliver’s home for advice, discussion, 
exchange of braille literature and recreation, including games with 
eards and dominoes specially for the blind. 

The Government gives free medical attention and free wireless 
licences to all registered blind or partially sighted persons, while 
those drawing Public Assistance receive an extra 6/- per weck 
(or 3/- for the partially sighted) compared with sighted persons. 

To help prevent blindness, the Society has undertaken for some 
years to ensure that no one ordered to wear spectacles is forced to 
do without these because of their cost. 

The Socicty itself pays for spectacles for adults and children 
below school age in families in the lower income group, and receives 
£100 per annum from Government towards the cost of those for 
school children, as it was held that if they did not wear those 
prescribed their education would suffer. 

The amount spent by the Socicty on this head has steadily 
inereased above the amount of this grant, possibly due to the mis- 
taken belief among some people that such spectacles were supplied 
free by the edueation authority. 

To prevent abuse of their generosity the Society agreed early 
in the year with the Department of Education that the Society would 
only pay for spectacles if the parent of the child signed a form 
asking for help in this direction, and the form was countersigned by 
the Headmaster or Headmistress as supporting the request. 

The 28 special Bush Radios for the Blind which are loaned out 
by the Society eontinue to be much in demand, and there is usually 
a waiting list of two or three persons for them. The Socicty also 
keeps in repair any wireless set owned privately by a blind person. 

Qibraltar bus companies generously issue tickets to allow blind 
persons to travel free on their buses. If the person is completely 
sightless one companion is also earricd free, This facility is made 
use of by sixteen of the younger and more active blind. 

However, the majority of the blind never venture into the 
streets, but are looked after in the homes of their children or other 
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relatives, while Mount Alvernia shelters an increasing number of the 
elderly blind—18 at present—who receive loving care and attention 
from the nuns. 

By the kindness of the Mother Superior the Society again held 
its Christmas party in that Home on December 18th, the Day of 
St. Lucy, patroness of the blind. His Excellency the Governor was 
away from Gibraltar but Lady Lathbury came to the party and 
chatted with the old folk. After the usual lavish tea, local amateurs 
gave a merry entertainment. 

The Society made its usual Christmas donation of £1 to every- 
one on its books, 

A very successful Flag Day in April brought in over £400 to 
the funds of the Society. 


Matrimonial Disputes 


The Courts referred five cases of matrimonial disputes to the 
Probation Officers for conciliation. All were settled satisfactorily. 


Community Welfare and Community Development 


The social, cultural and physical welfare needs of the com- 
munity are catered for by a large number of social and sports clubs, 
of libraries, societies and amateur dramatic groups. Foremost 
among these centres is the John Mackintosh Hall which provides a 
library and cultural, educational, social and recreational facilities 
for many groups and societies. The running of the Hall is financed 
by the Government. The British Council continued to provide 
generous support with materials such as books, films, magazines, 
gramophone records, music, ete. This cultural centre was opened 
in 1964 in exceptionally well-equipped premises built for the purpose 
with funds provided by the Trustees of the Will of the late John 
Mackintosh, 

Smaller centres exist similar to the institutes and Parish Halls 
to be found in Britain. These function mainly on a religious deno- 
minational basis. 

Although there is no Government organisation in Gibraltar re- 
sponsible for community development, the Government’s general 
policy is to encourage and support such activities. Successful 
community centres now exist at two of the Government’s housing 
estates. 


Relationship with Voluntary Organisations 
The close liaison existing between the Department of Labour 


and Social Security and the various voluntary and charitable organ- 
isations in Gibraltar was maintained at a high level during 1966. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Thirty two Ordinances were passed during the year 1966 the 
most important of which were :— 


Number of 
Ordinance. 


3 


20 


22 


23 


24 


32 


oS 


Subject Matter. 


The purposes of this Ordinance are to abolish corporal 
punishment on adults, other than prisoners undergoing 
a sentence; and to make admissible as evidence in cri- 
minal cases certain commercial records. 


The purpose of this Ordinance is to restore the law 
to the state it was in, namely, that a trade union 
official cannot be sued in tort by a person suffering 
damages as a result of this threatening his employers 
with strike action. 

The purpose of this Ordinance is to make it necessary 
to obtain a firearms certificate in respect of a shot 
gun or air weapon. 

The main purpose of this Ordinance is to provide for 
the indemnification of justices out of public funds in 
respect of damages, costs or other sums to which they 
might become liable in respect of things done in the 
exercise of their duties. 


The purpose of this Ordinance is to enable Gibraltar 
to comply fully with International Labour Conventions 
Nos. 82 and 95. 

The main purpose of this Ordinance is to implement 
the requirements of the Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs, 1961. 


The purpose of this Ordinance is to make better pro- 
vision for the protection of ancient monuments and 
antiquities in Gibraltar. The Ordinance repeals the 
present Ordinance, which is re-enacted with a number 
of new provisions added. 

This Ordinance makes provisions for the control of 
noise and vibration with a view to their abatement. 
The purpose of this Ordinance is to accord certain 
members of the Commonwealth Secretariat and their 
families certain privileges and immunities in Gibraltar, 
which they enjoy in Great Britain. 

This Ordinance makes provision for the control of 
charges and prices for certain supplies and services 
and for matters connceted therewith. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


. JUSTICE 


The Courts of Law in Gibraltar consist of the Supreme Court, 
the Court of First Instance and the Magistrates Court. The Chief 
Justice, a Judge of the Court of First Instance, a Stipendiary Magis- 
trate and 25 Justices of the Peace at present comprise the Judiciary. 
The Attorney-General is the Law Officer of the Crown, whilst the 
number of barristers now practising in Gibraltar is 16, two of them 
being Queen’s Counsel. In the Colony, barristers are authorized 
by law to act as solicitors, and persons enrolled as solicitors of the 
Court are at liberty to act as barristers. 

The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court, which has 
both appellate and original jurisdiction. Its original jurisdiction, 
in both civil and criminal matters, is similar to that exercised in 
England by all Divisions of the High Court of Justice and the 
Assize Courts. On its appellate side it deals with all appeals from 
the Court of First Instance, the Magistrates’ Court and from bodies 
and persons exercising quasi-judicial powers for special purposes. 
Decisions of the Supreme Court are subject to appeal to Her 
Majesty in Council. 

The General Criminal Sessions are held four times a year, or 
more if necessary, for the trial of persons charged by way of 
indictment. The Chief Justice sits with a jury of nine, or in capital 
cases, of twelve. 

Appellate or civil proceedings are arranged as circumstances 
require. In eivil eases the Chicf Justice sits alone, or with a jury 
of nine special or common jurors. 

The substantive law of Gibraltar consists partly of the English 
law, as contained in the Application of English Law Ordinance, in 
so far as it is applicable to local circumstances, any more recent 
Acts of Parliament expressly or by necessary implication applied 
to the Colony, the Common law to date, Orders in Council relating 
to Gibraltar and locally-enacted Ordinances and subsidiary legis- 
lation. 

The practice of the civil side of the Supreme Court is basically 
that of the corresponding Division of the High Court of England, 
subject to local modifications embodied in the Rules of Court made 
by the Chief Justice. 

The Criminal practice of the Supreme Court of Gibraltar fol- 
lows that of the English Courts of Assize. 

The Court of First Instance has jurisdiction comparable to 
that of the County Courts of England and Wales and is subor- 
dinate to the Supreme Court. 

The Magistrates’ Court is normally presided over by the Stipen- 
diary Magistrate and, in his absenee, by two or more Justices of 
the Peaee. The Stipendiary is also Her Majesty’s Coroner and the 
Publie Trustee. The Court has a jurisdiction in Criminal and matri- 
monial matters similar to that under the Magistrates’ Court Act, 
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1952, in England, and is a petty debt Court for claims of up to £5 
The Magistrates’ Court is also the Licensing Authority for the issue 
of liquor licences. The number of charges dealt with by the 
Stipendiary Magistrate and the Justices of the Peace is to some 
extent disproportionate to the size of the Colony by reason of the 
considerable floating population passing through by land and sea. 

Provision is made for legal aid for accused persons and appel- 
lants in crimina] cases and for legal assistance to persons in civil 
matters. 

In the Supreme Court there were 7 trials on indictment in which 
7 persons were involved compared with 13 trials concerning 24 
persons in 1965 and 11 trials concerning 18 persons in 1964. In 
the plenary jurisdiction 79 civil cases were commenced in the 
Supreme Court. There was only 1 civil appeal and 1 criminal 
appeal heard during the year under review. The Court of First 
Instance dealt with 190 summonses and 76 judgment summonses. 

The Magistrates’ Court dealt with a total of 2,305 cases, in- 
cluding 804 relating to offences against the Traffic Ordinance, and 
263 concerning larceny and kindred offences. Civil debt cases 
totalled 160, of which 140 did not come for hearing. There were 
24 juveniles involved in the Juvenile Court as against 32 in 1965 
and 52 in 1964. 6 persons were committed for trial by the Supreme 
Court. 

During the year under review 27 probation orders were made. 

The ceremonial opening of the legal year took place as usual, 
the judiciary, officers of the Court and the members of the Bar 
participating. 


POLICE 


The Gibraltar Police is responsible for law and order in the 
City area, the Bay and the Admiralty Dockyard. In addition it 
has responsibility for Immigration Control, Civil population regis- 
tration, the Ambulance serviee and control of car park attendants. 


Establishment and Strength 


The establishment of the Force was 240 all ranks, the same as 
in 1965, and the strength on the 31st December, 1966 was 214. 
There were 26 vacancies. The authorised police working week is 44 
hours but as this cannot be applied due to the number of vacancies, 
a 48-hour week is worked and an extra duty bonus is paid. 


Recruiting and Training 


There were 50 applicants for the Foree in 1966 of whom 15 
were accepted. All recruits were trained locally as the Metropo- 
litan Police Training School were unable to allocate any place 
during the year. The problem of attracting the right type of 
young men into the Police service still remains and is likely to 
continue so long as there is full employment and a reluctance to en- 
gage in shift and weck-end work. 
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During the year two station sergeants attended the non- 
gazetted course at Hendon in addition to a Detective Sergeant and 
Detective Constable who attended C.I.D. courses at Wakefield. Two 
Inspectors underwent specialist courses in Britain and four officers 
did short attachments to Home Forces whilst on vacation. 


Crime 

The number of offences investigated throughout the year was 
2,018 a decrease of 50 as compared with 1965. There was a marked 
decrease in cases of theft, fraud, malicious damage to property and 
breaking into premises, with a slight increase in cases of wounding, 
grievous bodily harm and disorderly conduct. There were three 
cases involving dangerous drugs. Assault on police increased from 
27 cases in 1965 to 41. The detection rate of actual crimes was 
64.6%. 


Traffic 

The number of traffic offences recorded in 1966 was 3,190 and, 
as in previous years most of these were parking offences. There 
were 5,763 civilian registered vehicles in Gibraltar in December, 
1966 in addition to a large number of Services transport. 

There were 628 accidents as compared with 733 in 1965. 4 
persons were fatally injured in acidents, the same number as in the 
previous year. Many of the accidents reported were of a minor 
nature. 


Immigration 

The Police control all entry points to Gibraltar by land, sea 
and air. Two additional regular sea-ferry services were introduced 
in 1966 a hydrofoil service plying to and from Tangier twice a day 
and a weekly ear-ferry service from Southampton. The latter was, 
however, discontinued as a result of the closing uf the frontier to 
vehicles by the Spanish authorities. 

In 1966, 449,675 persons passed through Immigration Control 
an inerease of 96,033 over the previous year. A very large number 
also came ashore from cruise and passenger liners for sightseeing 
trips. Workers who enter Gibraltar from Spain daily are not in- 
eluded in the figures. 


Transport 

The Force transport consists of 2 station wagons for patrols. 
1 saloon ear as staff car, 1 diesel-driven van for general transport 
purposes, 12 motor eyeles for traffic and mobile patrols, 3 ambul- 
ances and 4 pedal cycles. The Admiralty supplied a vehicle for 
Dockyard patrols. The Force carries out its own repairs and 
maintenance. 


Housing 
The Force has 163 accommodation units some of which are 
still occupied by former police officers now on pension. At the end 
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of the year all officers requiring housing had been accommodated 
but, as the strength builds up to establishment, there will be a 
further demand which at present cannot be met. 


Communication 


All police stations, four-wheeled vehicles and marine launches 
are fitted with trans-receivers. In addition, 5 motor cycles are 
similarly equipped and the policy of equipping all motor cycles con- 
tinues. ‘The Force has 8 “Bantam” wireless sets which come into 
use as the situation demands and which have proved invaluable. 

The City Fire Brigade and Naval Shore Patrol are netted to 
the Police systems, 

_All Police, City Fire Brigade and Port radio equipment is 
maintained by the Police Radio Workshops. 

The Communications Room, which also houses the central tele- 
phone exchange, is manned by civilian operators by day and by 
police at night. 


Marine Section 


This Seetion consists of 4 launches, three in constant use and 
one in reserve, which maintain a 24-hour patrol of Gibraltar waters 
and the Admiralty Harbour. Each erew consists of 3 policemen and 
launches are in radio contact with the Radio Control Room. All 
launches are fitted with firehoses. 


Ambulance Section 


The Force has 3 ambulances, two on immediate eall and one in 
reserve, all equipped with two-way radio. In 1966 1,400 calls were 
answered, including 8 from outside the territory. Ambulances pro- 
ceeding outside Gibraltar carry a trained nurse. 


Underwater Squad 


The underwater squad now consists of 12 officers who make 
two practice dives each week throughout the year. 20 operational 
dives were made to recover property lost in the harbour, including 2 
vehicles, and to carry out repairs to a port installation and safety 
checks on yacht hulls. 


Police Association 
This Association continued to function efficiently. 


Life Saving 


The Police provided life-saving facilities at all beaches through- 
out the bathing scason, by means of teams of beach guards com- 
posed of off-duty volunteers, all of whom are members of the Royal 
Life Saving Socicty. 
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St. John Ambulance 


The St. John Ambulance certificate is a necessary qualification 
fur a recruit to complete his training and for annual increments. 
The Force has three Divisions of the Brigade and the Commissioner 
and Secretary of the Brigade are police officers. 


Police Welfare Fund 


This fund continues to have 100% membership on weekly sub- 
seription and defrays medical costs not met from Government funds 
plus benefits to dependants of officers who die in the Service. 


PRISONS 


The prison is situated about 500 feet up the North end of the 
Rock facing West. It is clear from the town and free from con- 
gestion. Two of its main walls are part of the original Moorish 
Castle. It has 28 cells. 

The staff of the prison consists of a Superintendent, a Principal 
Officer, a Senior Officer and cight prison officers. 

The number of prisoners received during 1966 was 40. The 
daily average in prison was 6.88 compared with 16.34 in 1965. 
There were no executions, Prison statistics are contained in Appen- 
dices XII] and XIV. 

Owing to the size of the prison and the small number of its 
inmates complete classification of prisoners is not possible. Very 
few women and young persons are committed to prison but, when 
they are, they are segregated from adult male prisoners. 

All classes of prisoners can qualify for a privilege division 
known as the “Trust Class’. Prisoners in this division are allowed 
to work inside and outside the prison without direct supervision. 
One prisoner was upgraded to this class in 1966. 

Convicted prisoners can earn a remission for good conduct of 
up to one-third of the total sentence, provided that the remission 
su earned does not reduce the sentence to less than thirty-one days. 

Hight breaches of prison discipline were committed during the 
year. Seven were dealt with by the Superintendent and one by 
the Prison Board. The discipline of the prisoners was remarkably 
good. There was one escape. This took place from the hospital 
but the prisoner was recaptured and returned to prison. 

All convicted prisoners over the age of 17 years and under 60 
years who are passed by the Medical Officer as fit for work are 
required to perform such tasks as are allotted to them. Prisoners 
are put to work normally carried out by unskilled labourers, such 
as cleaning public gardens and institutions and helping to main- 
tain or repair prison buildings. There is a working day of seven 
hours. There is no system of extra-mural labour. 

All prisoners may enter a wage-earning scheme on admission to 
prison. The scheme enables prisoners to earn up to 3/- a week 
and from this they can spend 2/- on cigarettes, tobacco or sweets, 
the other shilling being placed to their credit and paid to them on 
discharge from prison. 
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The Prison Medical Officer visits the prison once a week and 
examines all prisoners. He also examines all prisoners on reception 
and prior to discharge. During the. ycar under review three pri- 
soners were admitted to Hospital. Two were returned to prison, 
the other was transferred to the Mental Hospital having been found 
guilty but of unsound mind of the offence for which he was charged 
and ordered to be detained until Her Majesty’s pleasure be known. 
In addition 6 other prisoners reported sick and were treated in 
prison fur minor ailments. Eight received dental treatment. 

A Chapel is available in the prison and is used by all deno- 
minations of the Christian faith. Facilities are given to all pri- 
soners desiring religious instruction. 

In view of the small number of prisoners and the fact that 
many do not speak English, it is difficult to lay down any fixed 
routine for their education, As and when possible classes are 
arranged by Members of the Legion of Mary and Young Christian 
Workers in simple arithmetic, English and Spanish for all prisoners. 
When sufficient English-speaking prisoners are in custody to war- 
rant it, arrangements are made with the Command Education Officer 
to hold elasses for them. During the year under review two young 
prisoners reecived full-time education while in prison by arrange- 
ment with the Department of Education. The library is available 
to all prisoners and contains 3,600 bovks. Magazines and periodicals 
are obtained from charitable sources. 

All prisoners are entitled at any time to see a member of the 
Prison Board. The prison was visited regularly during the year 
by members of the Board, prison visitors and representatives of 
welfare organisations. Chaplains nominated by the different deno- 
minations also paid regular visits. Holy Mass was said every 
Sunday for Roman Catholics and Religious Services were held for 
Chureh of England inmates at regular intervals, 

There is a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme which applies to 
all discharged prisoners, other than Debtors, who are British Sub- 
jeets resident in Gibraltar. In exceptional cases, when no help ean 
be obtained from outside sources, assistance may be granted to non- 
resident British Subjects. The scheme does not apply to Spaniards 
or other aliens except those who have been in prison for more than 
one year and for whom Consular assistance is not available.  Assist- 
ance is given in kind only. 

A discharged prisoner to whom the scheme applies may receive 
maintenanee at the rate of 4/- per day for a period not normally 
exceeding six days in order to provide him with a means of subsist- 
enee until the Friday following his release when he may receive fin- 
ancial assistanee under the Public Assistance Seheme if he has not 
by that time found employment. He may also receive assistance 
in kind in the form of clothing up to a maximum of £5 in any one 
period of 12 months. 

British non-resident persons can be assisted under the Com- 
tmouwealth Association of Prisoners’ Aid Sehemes of which Gibral- 
tar is a member. 
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Chapter 10: Public Utilities and 
Public Works 


WATER SUPPLY 


Two varieties of water are supplied by the City Council of 
Gibraltar, potable and sanitary. 


Potable Water 


Potable water is obtained direct from rainfall, from shallow 
wells and from a distilling plant. 

Rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment areas 
and stored in reservoirs excavated in the heart of the Rock. The 
total rainfall as registered by the Council’s gauges was 19.84 inches 
in 1966. 

The hardness of the well watcr does not normally exceed 32 
degrees but this is brought down to 10 degrees by passing a pro- 
portion of the water extracted from the wells through a Base Ex- 
change Water Softening Plant (which reduces its hardness to zero) 
and blending it thereafter with untreated water. The blended 
water after being Chloraminated (i.e., treated with ammonia and 
chlorine gas) is pumped into a service tank and thence lifted into 
the Council’s reservoirs for distribution. 

Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs as 
a matter of routine to ensure that all water supplied is bacterio- 
logically pure. 

A network of distribution pipes conveys the water from the 
Council’s reservoirs to houses, wharves, public supply points, ete. 

The Ministry of Public Building and Works also have rain 
water collecting areas, reservoirs and distilling plants. 

A multi-flash type evaporator capable of producing 70,000 gal- 
lons per day using waste heat from Electricity Generating Sets was 
purchased from Messrs. Weir Westgarth Ltd., in Britain and in- 
stalled in the new Gencrating Station at Queensway in 1964. 

It is proposed to order a new 225,000 g.p.d. distiller in 1967. 


Sanitary Water 


This water is obtained from the sea and is elevated by pumping 
machinery to several reservoirs sited at various parts of the city. 
An intereommunication system of distribution pipes conveys the 
water by gravitation to every house and the supply is constant. 

This water is used for fire fighting, road watering, flushing and 
general sanitary purposes. 

Over 451 million gallons of sca water were supplied in 1966. 


ELECTRIOITY SUPPLY 


The electricity undertaking of the City Council generated 
36,448,100 Board of Trade Units during 1966. 
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The rates of charges were as follows -— 
Flat Rate 


Lighting 
Power 


et 


(2) Multipart tariff for Domestic & Business premises. 


Primary rate 10d. per kWh 
Secondary .. 34d. per kWh 
Tertiary 13d. per kWh 


(3) Industrial Two part tariff. 


Maximum Demand charge of £3.5.0. per kVa of maximum 
demand per quarter plus 13d. per kWh. 


(4) Hotels and Catering Establishments. 
Primary rate based on 15 kWh at 10d, 


per 4 KVA of maximum demand per mensem. 
Secondary and Tertiary rates as (2.) 
(5) Off-Peak tariffs. 

(a) Restricted hours ) 0700 to 1400 

throughout year [ 1800 to 2300 

Fixed charge: 10/- per quarter 

Unit charge: first 2400 kWh per quarter at 1.0d. per kWh 

remander at }d. per kWh. 

(b) Restricted hours 1800 to 2100 

November to March ¢ 1030 to 1400 

inclusive 

April to October inclusive ; restrictions to be imposed at Coun- 
cil’s discretion, if necessary, as for Winter period. (At pre- 
sent no restrictions). 
Fixed charge: 10/- per quarter 
Unit charge: 13d. per kWh. 


GAS SUPPLY 


The Gas Undertaking is owned by the City Council. 

The quantity of gas (corrected to standard temperature and 
pressure) sent out from the City Council Gasworks was 36,997,500 
cubic feet, made up of 32,047,500 cubic feet Oil Gas, 4,106,700 cubic 
feet Producer Gas and 843,300 eubic feet Carburetted Water Gas. 

Fuel Oil used for gasmaking and steam raising was 881 tons; 
Coke used for C.W.G. was 17} tons with 2,213 gallons Diesel Oil; 
12 tons of Charcoal and a lot of waste timber were used for Pro- 
ducer Gas manufacture. 

27,000 gallons of waste oil were used for steam raising. The 
charge for the supply of gas was 19s. 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


The total expenditure for the year was £721,981 compared 
with just under £790,000 for 1965. 

Prices for major works were steady following the rise that 
eame about in 1965 as a result of the Spanish blockade. The cost 
of building materials, whick then had to be procured elsewhere 
increased owing to high freight charges. The introduction of tower 
cranes and greater use of plant by local contractors seem to have 
lessened the effect of the rise by inereasing efficiency and reducing 
the amount of labour required on building sites. 

The maintenance of Government building and kousing adminis- 
tered by the Department, comprising about one half of the dwellings 
available for the civil population, is mainly carried out by direct 
labour. A total of 11,746 requisitions for repairs were received of 
which 11,361 were completed by the end of the year. Eighty-six 
dwellings, mainly in old patios, were rehabilitated. 

As may be seen from the list of major works undertaken by 
the Department, most were housing projects. The biggest of these 
were the sixteen-storey Tower Blocks, estimated to cost £977,000. 
The erection of the steelwork was completed in March and the elad- 
ding commenced in April. The contract was awarded jointly to a 
iritish firm and one of the more important Gibraltarian contractors. 
The joint venture, the first of its kind in Gibraltar was very wel- 
eome as it combined the experience and potential of a large British 
firm with local knowledge. 

Two schools were under construction for the Department of 
Edueation. The extension to St. Anne’s School, Glacis, was not 
completed by the end of the year and the Contractor was obliged 
to work in such a manner as to enable the ground floor classrooms 
to be put into use followed by the first floor before completion of 
the whole work. This was necessary in order to alleviate the 
schooling situation in the Glacis and Laguna Estate areas. The 
second phase for the new Our Lady of Lourdes School, which pro- 
vides an Assembly Hall, ete., was commenced following the release 
of funds for piling the foundations. This school is due for com- 
pletion in 1967. By converting spare classrooms end other accom- 
modation in ecrtain schools, 6 flats were provided for the sole use 
of teachers. 

Miscellaneous work included the conversion of part of the 
former Arengo’s Palace Army Officers’ Mess into 4 Home for juve- 
nile delinquents, the conversion of barracks and an ex-Ministry of 
Defenee bakery and stores into cubicles for housing temporarily 
British Subjects expelled from the Campo Area by the Spanish 
Authorities and the transfer of the Housing Section to the Old 
Fortress Headquarters building when the Army occupied their new 
Headquarters. Once the Education Department had moved to their 
new offices at the Supreme Court building, it was possible to com- 
plete the work of enlarging the Police Headquarters. 

A major development project commenced during the year was 
the construction of a Piazza to embellish John Mackintosh Square 
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as recommended by the Study Group and designed by the architee- 
tural firm of Fry, Drew and Partners. The District Medical Offi- 
eer’s Clinic and Child Welfare Clinic, which occupied the ground 
floor of the Legislative Council Chamber, had to be transferred to 
Casemates before work commenced. 

The Department was responsible for the installation of the 
floodlighting of the North Face of the Rock which was done under 
the direction of the Tourism Department. 

The improvement and paving of roads in the North Front in- 
dustrial area carried out on the Department's behalf by the City 
Council continued during the year. About two-thirds of the work 
has now been completed. 

Following the erection of a fence round the Admiralty Oil 
Tanks civilian traffic will be permitted to use Dudley Ward tunnel, 
which connects Europa Advance Battery with Sandy Bay. It will 
then be possible for all traffic to circle the Rock. 

Possibly the most urgent work undertaken during the year was 
the reconstruction of the operating theatre at St. Bernard’s Hos- 
pital. The expansion and improvement of the theatre and anaesthe- 
tie room were completed in two months. 

No building materials of Spanish origin were imported owing 
to the continuation of the Spanish economic blockade and, with the 
exception of the rock for crushing for producing coarse aggregate 
for concrete, all building materials previously obtained from Spain 
were imported from elsewhere in sufficient quantities to mect all 
needs. In order to obtain rock for crushing a quarry was opened 
up on land released by the Ministry of Defence. The quarry should 
provide all the requirements of coarse aggregate for at least five 
years. : 

Following an inspection of the site by Mr. I. G. Hughes, B.Sc., 
A.M.LM.M., of the Overseas Division of the Institute of Geological 
Seiences, a quarry foreman is to be appointed for a short period, 
under the Technical Aid Scheme of the Ministry of Overseas De- 
velopment to advise on quarrying methods, etc. 

Lightweight building blocks produced locally were used on a 
private building project instead of clay bricks and floor pots which 
would otherwise have had to be imported. In 1967 the same factory 
will commence producing a patent type of floor beam under licence. 
Should both products prove economical, they would help consider- 
ably in making the building industry more self-sufficient. 

The number of workmen employed directly by the Lands and 
Works Department fell from four hundred and twenty to three 
hundred and sixty owing to vacancies which were caused mainly 
by retirement and also following a reduction in the number of 
supervisory and other non-productive grades. 

A departmental Works Council, which meets quarterly, deals 
with matters affecting the industrial staff. A measure of its success 
is the fact that labour relations in the Department have been ex- 
cellent for a considerable time. 
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MAJOR WORKS IN PROGRESS DURING 1966 


8 Blooks at Laguna Estate (3 x 20) 


60 flats .. 112,500 
New Aloos 1 flat ci... ceccsssesesecssseseeeaees 8,700 
Additional Storeys at Laguna Estate 

18 flats .. 29,7 


Schomberg 56 flats ...........cccccsesscseseeees 


Arengo’s Palace 34 iste aS 
Witham’s Road 35 


St. Amne’s School extension ...............0.. 33,200 
New Lourdes School  ...........cccceessssseeeee 138,000 
Piazza at John Mackintosh Square . 52,500 
Roads at North Front 17,7000 


Carried over 


from 
1965 & completed. 
Carried over from 
1966 12 flats 


40 flats completed. 
Commenced Jan. 19115 
Commenced Feb. 1966. 
Piling completed 
1965 Steelwork 
carried over from 
1965 and completed. 
Cladding commenced 
April, 1966. 
Cerried over from 
1964. 
Comried over from 


Gianscaed Oct. 1966 
Continuation of 
programme. 

Works done by 

City Council, 


NOTE: With the exception of the last item all the above items were done 


by Contract. 


Expenditure 


The table below sets out in detail the expenditure under vari- 


ous heads for the last three years. 


Head 1966 1065 1964 
£ £ £ 
Annual Recurrent Works 164 M2 175,750 171,749 
Non-Recurrent Works 66,080 78, 860 195,050 
Other Charges 621 5,230 1120 
Improvements and Development Fund 
Housing 348,861 398,950 
Schools 53,069 
Tourism 23,943 |} 81,879 41,268 
Roads 17,755 } 
675,274 740,660 549,665 
Personal Emoluments 46,707 48,450 46,767 
TOTAL ... £721,981 £789,110 £596,432 


Chapter 11: Communications 


THE COMMERCIAL PORT 


The Commercial Port consists of an open roadstead known as 
the Commercial Anchorage which is situated in the North-East of 
Gibraltar Bay, a section of the Admiralty Harbour which has been 
leased to Gibraltar Government, Waterport, the Passenger Wharf 
and a proteeted Anchorage for small craft. 

During recent years increasing interest has been shown in this 
unique port by passenger cruise ships and the number of such 
ships calling here continues to increase. 

Gibraltar is a popular bunkering port and a port of call for 
stores and water as well as for passenger and cargo purposes. It 
is also popular as a port of refuge particularly during the winter 
months and is used by ships from the Atlantic and the Mediterra- 
nean for this purpose. This, in part, is owed to its strategic posi- 
tion, situated as it is at one of the main crossroads 2f world shipping 
routes and in close proximity to the shipping lanes from North- 
Western Europe to South America. 

The Strait of Gibraltar is a main artery for sea traffic between 
North-Western Europe, Africa, India, the Far East and Austra- 
lasia, and between the Mediterranean and Black Sea area and the 
Americas. Owing to this busy thoroughfare situated on our door- 
step the Port of Gibraltar is used by ships for many varied and 
incidental purposes. For example, ships frequently find it conve- 
nicnt to call when in need of medical assistance, for the port has a 
reputation for a prompt and efficient medical service: such ships 
frequently remain under way whilst being attended. 


Commercial Anchorage : 


This is a general purpose anchorage which is widely used by 
deep-sea vessels calling at Gibraltar. It is invariably used by pas- 
senger liners and the deepest draughted cruise ships, passengers 
and sightseers being transported to and from the Passenger Wharf 
terminal by tender. Cruise ships not exceeding a draught of 30 
feet generally prefer to berth alongside. 


Admiralty Harbour : 


The lease from the Admiralty of part of the North Mole, in- 
cluding the Western Arm, Jetties Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Extension, and the 
Detached Mole, has made 5,500 feet of alongside and protected 
berths available to merchant shipping for embarkation and dis- 
embarkation of passengers, for loading and discharging cargo, bun- 
kering, taking on stores and water and for repairs. The outside 
berth No. 3 on the Western Arm is very popular with passenger 
eruise ships. Twenty-eight eruising ships used this berth in 1966. 

An additional 3,000 feet of alongside berths is available on a 
restricted basis including berths for discharging oil of various 
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grades, for bunkering and for repairs. Minimum depths alongside 
commercial berths in Admiralty Harbour vary from 27-32 feet. 

There is a transporter crane installation at the Western Arm 
with two cranes each capable of 5 ton lifts. The Stevedoring and 
Cargo Handling Company own two mobile cranes of 7 tons and 4 
tons capacity respectively which can be made available for auxiliary 
work at any berth. There is a sheerlegs at H.M. Dockyard wharf 
capable of lifts up to 90 tons, No. 1 Drydock has a 40 ton crane, 
and a floating crane capable of lifts up to 25 tons is available on 
application and subject to Service requirements. 

There is a fleet of 34 commercial lighters. 


The Passenger Wharf : 


This jetty, approximately 800 feet in length and with alongside 
depths of 9 feet to 15 feet, is used as a terminal for the passen- 
ger/ear ferry m.v. “MONS CALPE” and the passenger hydrofoil 
“FPRECCIA DEL MEDITERRANEO” which provide frequent ser- 
vices to Tangier and as a terminal for the passenger tenders 
“MONS ABYLA”’ and “MARY CLAIRE”, which service the pas- 
senger liners and the larger cruise ships calling at the port. It also 
provides a berth for waterboats and space for lighters to load and 
discharge motorcars and other heavy lifts. This latter berth is 
serviced by two cranes capable of lifting at 30 feet radius 2.4 tons 
and 8 tons respectively. 


Waterport Wharf (including Revenue Wharf Enclosure) 

This wharf, 850 feet in length and with minimum depths along- 
side of from 6 feet to 9 fect, is used as a terminal for the Algeciras 
Passenger Ferry boat which makes frequent daily sailings, and by 
lighters which service ocean-going shipping for the loading and 
discharging of general cargo within the Revenue Wharf Enclosure. 
The Enclosure is serviced by four cranes cach capable of lifting 
2.4 tons at 30 feet. 


Waterport Cross Berth: 


This berth affords 200 feet of occasional berths for miscel- 
lancous small craft with minimum depths of 7 feet. 


Small Craft Anchorage : 


This anchorage with minimum depths of up to 7 feet provides 
limited anchorage for small craft of various types and fronts the 
Yacht Marina. 


Yacht Marina: 


A fully equipped Yacht Marina with a quay frontage of 200 
feet and a perpendicular jetty extending for over 200 feet offers 
well protected berths for yachts and provides many auxiliary 
facilities; these include a permanent boat shelter, fully equipped 
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workshops for engine and hull repairs, servicing with the latest 
equipment, battery charging, the supply of fresh water, bunker 
fuel, butane yas, and stores and equipment of all kinds. The pre- 
mises are equipped with toilets, showers and a Icunge-foyer. A 
jetty, which is equipped with fresh water and gas-oil delivery pipes, 
is in the process of being extended for another 150 feet. 

A block of yachtsmen’s flats with superb views are being con- 
structed on a site adjacent to the Marina. This development will 
include a Cafeteria, Mini-Market and launderette. 


Repair and Drydock Facilities ; 

A commercial ship repair yard and foundry, capable of all 
types of repairs to hulls and marine engines, is situated north of 
the Airport Runway. H.M. Dockyard drydock, slipway and repair 
facilitics are available on application and subject to Service re- 
quirements. No. 1 drydock, equipped with a 40 ton crane is capable 
of taking ships up to 900 fect in length, 120 feet beam and 35 feet 
draught. 


Tug Services : 

Throughout the year services were regularly supplied by the 
Shell Tug “PALENCIA”’. H.M. Dockyard tugs were also supplied 
whenever requested. 


SHIPPING 


A total of 3,389 merchant vessels of 13,737,263 net registered 
tons entered the Commercial Port of Gibraltar during the year. 
An additional 896 non-trading vessels amounting to 239,564 net re- 
gistered tons and consisting of Yachts and R.F. Auxiliaries also 
called at the Port. 

The number of deep-sea merchant ships using the port showed a 
continuation of an upward trend for the fifth year in succession: 
during 1966, 2,262 such ships of 13,470,970 net registered tons en- 
tered the port compared with 2,251 ships of 13,367,442 net regis- 
tered tons for the previous year. 

Due to the introduction of a Hydrofoil passenger ferry service 
Gibraltar/Tangier in April, 1966, involving 431 calls at this port 
during the period April to December, the total number of Merchant 
vessels calling at Gibraltar shows an increase over 1965, but is less 
than in previous years. As stated in previous Reports this is due 
to a lessening in frequency of visits by feluccas and other local 
craft of very small tonnages. 

Total operations conducted in the port by deep-sea shipping are 
shown in Appendix 

The largest ships to enter port were the R.M.S. “QUEEN ELI- 
ZABETH” and R.M.S. “QUEEN MARY”? of 83,673 and 81,237 gross 
tons respectively. The vessel with the deepest draught was the 
British Tanker ‘‘ESSO WARWICKSHIRE”’ drawing 48 feet. The 
deepest draught vessel to berth alongside using pontoon fenders 
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was the American bulk carrier “SANTORE” drawing 33 feet. The 
deepest draught vessel to berth alongside without pontoon fenders 
was the Norwegian tanker “NORDHAV”’ drawing 31 feet 6 inches. 
The largest vessel berthed alongside was the German tanker 
“DIALA”’ of 39,426 gross tons and 800 feet in length. This vessel 
discharged 39,049 tons of fresh water. The largest passenger ship 
to berth alongside was the Italian Liner “CARIBIA”’ of 24,456 gross 
tons and 630 feet in length. 


MAIN IMPORTS 
(Tons deadweight) 


1965 1086 C4) or (—) 
— on 1965 

General Cargo is (bl) (c) . 88,356 + 6,561 
Fuel Oils 153,178 — 7051 
14,204 + 805 

1,693 + 239 

252,481 + 557 


Imports of fresh water are not shown in the above figures and 
amount to 47,047 tons in 1965 and 74,334 tons in 1966. 


EXPORTS (in ships over 160 tons net register) 
(Tons deadweight) 


1985 1966 = (+) or (_) 
— en 1985 
General Cargo (b2) (d) .essesssseseeseeses 5,968 3,988 — 2.625 


In addition to the above imports and exports, 112,462 tons of 
oi] were directly transhipped. 


(a ) Exeludes Services’ cargo discharged at H.M. Dockyard: 
also excludes items imported by small craft berthing at 


Waterport. 
(b1) This tonnage includes motor vehicles imported (excluding 
Tangier). 


(h2) This tonnage includes motor vehicles shipped by travellers 
in transit (excluding Tangier). 

(e ) Includes building materials. 

(d_) Exeludes serap metal and ships’ stores, 


Cargo Handling : 


The main imports of general cargo again showed an increase 
this year owing to the rapid expansion of building development pro- 
jects within the colony. 


Passenger Services : 


155 regular scheduled liners called at the port during the year. 
This is a lesser number of ealls than in 1965 mainly owing to the 
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discontinuance of the National Hellenic America Line and Anchor 
Line services as from January and partly to a re- scheduling of the 
Italia Line Liner “CRISTOFORO COLOMBO” services. The liner 
companies servicing the port as at the end of the year were as 
follows: 

P. & O. and Orient Line, Union Castle Line, British India Line 
and Italia Line. In addition to these lines the American Export Line 
provided a regular scheduled cruise service whose sailings are 
included in the figures below. 

In addition to the Liner calls, 103 cruise ships included Gibral- 
tar in their itinerary, this being an increase of 14 ships compared 
with 1965. 

Altogether 51 passenger ships berthed alongside including 28 
cruise ‘ships, the largest of which was the Sicula Oceanica S.A. 
“CARIBIA”’ (ex “VULCANIA’’), 

59,199 passengers disembarked, there were an additional 88,490 
sightseeing passengers (over 2,000 more persons than in 1965) and 
58,510 passengers embarked from Gibraltar during the year (by 
sea). 


Bunkering Services: 
Oil: 

A quick and efficient bunkering service is provided on a 24-hour 
basis at alongside and anchorage berths. Ships arriving at night 
are required to give prior notice before 4 p.m. on the day of arrival. 
The requirement is the same on Sundays and weekdays. 

Fuels of various grades were supplied to shipping throughout 
the year from piped installations at all alongside berths (with the 
exception of the Detached Mole) using the latest metered bunkering 
techniques. The grades include marine fuel, thin fuel, marine 
diesel fuel and gas oil. Ships at the Detached Mole and in the 
Commercial Anchorage were serviced by lighters. This supply to 
ships is handled as a joint venture by the Shell International, Mobil, 
Caltex and B.P. oil companies and is managed by the Shell Com: 
pany of Gibraltar Limited, who own the main share of the installa- 
tions. 

The bunkering intallation at Gibraltar, which was the first in 
the world to provide metered deliveries at shipside, also includes 
two Fisher-in-Line Blending units to ensure rapid delivery of fuel 
oils of any viscosity. Oil bunkers can be delivered up to 300 tons 
per hour per ship’s connection at alongside berths. Deliveries are 
normally restricted only by ship’s acceptance capacity. Similar 
rapid bunkering is provided in the anchorage by fuel lighters. 

Ships calling for bunkers and not conducting operations in- 
volving passengers or cargo are not required to pay berthing 
charges. 


Coal : 
Coal bunkers, Welsh and Yorkshire, are available at berths 
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alongside the Western Arm. Bunkering is carried out by trans- 
porter cranes and conveyor belt. 


Fresh Water Supplies : 


Piped fresh water is available at all alongside berths with the 
exception of the Detached Mole. The price ruling as from Ist 
January, 1967, will be 5/7.2d. per ton delivered. 

Fresh water is supplied to ships at anchor and at the Detached 
Mole by lighter. This lighter service is maintained by two firms 
and a combined fleet of 4 water boats of 450 tons capacity. 


Yachts: 


In 1966 the number of yachts calling at the port amounted to 
826, of which 506 were under the British Flag. These craft bring 
a number of sightseers to Gibraltar, which is additional to the 
figures given in the section dealing with Passenger Services. 


General : 


Following negotiations with the Admiralty and the Flag Officer, 
Gibraltar, the eastern half of No. 2 Jetty (berth No. 7) was leased 
from the Admiralty with effect from 28th April, 1966. The demar- 
cation fence between the Admiralty and Leased Area was moved 
eastwards to accommodate the additional berth. This will provide 
one more berth for vessels of up to approximately 385 feet in length. 

On 1st July, 1966, Mr. V. Wilmot, a Shed Foreman from the 
Port of London Authority completed his period of secondment to 
the port of Gibraltar and returned to the United Kingdom. During 
his stay in Gibraltar he made various recommendations regarding 
cargo handling and stowage methods. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Port Signal Station: 


The signal station at the port office which is manned con- 
tinuously by day and night functioned efficiently throughout the 
year. Its functions include the hoisting of strong wind warnings 
and the display of control signals for merchant shipping with re- 
gard to the use of the northern and southern entrances to the 
Admiralty Harbour. 

The station is equipped with a modern PYE V.H.F. Shore/Ship 
Radio Telephone installation which conforms to international mari- 
time V.H.I". radio-telephone standards and is provided with two 
frequencies: the international Calling and Safety Frequency (chan- 
nel 16) on which continuous listening watch is kept, and the inter- 
national Port Operations Service frequency (channel 12). 

The Department Launches “ADMIRAL ROOKE” and “GENE- 
RAL ELLOTT” are each equipped with these two frequencies and 
with ship to ship frequeney (channel 6). This furnishes efficient 
communications between ships, Port Medical Officers, the Police, 
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the Boarding Officers and the Captain of the Port. Sixty-seven 
ealls were received by the station during the year on the inter- 
national calling frequency. The Port Operations frequency was 
in constant use by Port Staff. 


Port Department Launches : 


The department maintained two launches: “ADMIRAL 
ROOKE”’ and “GENERAL ELIOTT”. 

These launches provide services for the Port Health Officers 
in addition to Port Department duties. 

The “ADMIRAL ROOKE” and the “GENERAL ELIOTT” were 
laid up for 7 months and 5 months respectively. During their 
periods of service these launches steamed an average of 145 and 171 
hours respectively per month. 


Shipping Circulars : 


During the year 10 circulars were issued to the shipping com- 
munity and other persons concerned. 


PILOTAGE AUTHORITY 


During the year the number of licensed pilots on Station was 
seven. Pilots carried out their duties efficiently throughout 1966, 
and conducted a total of 3,783 movements. 


PORT MEDICAL SERVICE 


The statutory function of the service, the application of the 
Quarantine Ordinance, including the granting of Pratique to ship- 
ping, was maintained efficiently throughout the year. As is well 
known with regard to the service at Gibraltar, the system of opera- 
tion is designed to cause the minimum of delay in Port entry and, 
in the case of vessels which call for medical assistance, quick de- 
spatch. 

There were 294 medical visits to ships during the year and 210 
persons were landed due to illness; of these 61 were landed from 
British ships and 149 from foreign ships. 

199 ships called into the port for the purpose of landing sick 
seamen. 


SALVAGE SERVICE AND MARINE CASUALTIES 


A total of 21 shipping casualties were reported during the 
year: these consisted of 7 vessels with engine trouble, 3 vessels 
stranded, 8 collisions involving 16 ships, 1 explosion and 2 sinkings 
consequent on collision. The two vessels which sank in the Strait 
of Gibraltar were the Chinese m.v. “POLLY”? following a collision 
with the German m.v. “TEGQER”, and the Panamanian m.v. 
“WENDY”’ subsequent to a collision with the Liberian Tanker 
“CLYTHIA”. 
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In January the Italian Salvage Tug “VORTICE”’ arrived tow- 
ing the forepart of the French Tanker “ISIDORA”’.. The tow was 
on passage to the U.S.A. where it was to be joined to the stern 
structure. Whilst in the Strait the tow parted, the forepart going 
aground off Zahara, west of Tarifa. After refloating it was towed 
to Gibraltar where both tug and tow berthed at the Detached Mole 
whilst the vessel was surveyed and towing tackle checked. 

There were two notable marine casualties during the year which 
were dealt with at Gibraltar. 

The first was the Norwegian Tanker “TABRIZ” which suffered 
an explosion in the Atlantic in way of No. 6 starboard cargo tank. 
This vessel was towed into Gibraltar by the Norwegian Tug “HER- 
KULES”’ on the 14th June and after effecting temporary repairs 
sailed to Genoa on the 30th June escorted by the Salvage tug. 

The second casualty concerned the Norwegian Tanker “MOSLI” 
which arrived in Port on the 23rd July, under tow of the Norwegian 
Tug “HERKULES”’ and the Dutch tugs “HECTOR” and “TITAN’,’ 
following a collision which took place between the above vessel and 
the Greek Tanker “MARIETTA NOMIKOS” in position 37° 23’N., 
19° 10’W. 

The “MOSLI’s” cargo of 17,656 tons of light crude oil was 
transhipped on the 29th July to the Norwegian Tanker “TROLL 
TIND’’ at the Commercial Anchorage. The “MOSLI” departed 
later under her own power after effecting temporary repairs on 
the 6th August. 

The Norwegian Salvage Tug “HERKULES” was stationed at 
this port throughout the year. The Swedish Tug “HERMES” took 
over duty whilst the “HERKULES’’ was engaged on long towing 
duties. 

The salvage tug “HERKULES” is of 4,400 I.H.P. with a speed 
of up to 14} knots, and for practical purposes her range is un- 
limited. The vessel has a particularly high towing speed and is 
fully equipped with the latest salvage gear including cannon for 
penctration of plating, compressors and pumps capable of pumping 
up to 1,000 tons of water per hour. There is spare accommodation 
for 16 persons in addition to the crew (21). 

From the 29th August to the 20th September the Greek salvage 
tug “NISOS KERKYRA”’ (ex TURMOIL) was also stationed at 
Gibraltar and the “NISOS ZAKYNTHOS”’ (ex MEDIATOR) was 
stationed here from the 10th October to the end of the year, 


SURVEYS AND REPAIRS 


During the year 109 ships of 1,082,478 gross tons were repaired 
under survey, 45 of which were major repairs. 9 vessels were 
surveyed in connection with British Registry, and 7 ships were sur- 
veyed for Passenger Certificates. 
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MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICE 


Seamen: 


A total of 1,450 seamen were signed on and off in Gibraltar 
during the year and 16 Foreign-going and 4 Home Trade crew 
Agreements were opened. 

During the course of the year 603 seamen were dealt with in 
respect of 172 Articles opened at other ports, involving 152 visits 
on board ships. 

A total of 54 seamen were taken on charge during the year: 
51 were landed for medical reasons and admitted to hospitals (10 
for injuries, 41 for illnesses), 1 was prosecuted at Gibraltar for 
misconduct on board, and 2 missed ship (1 at Gibraltar, 1 at Palma). 

Five inquiries into deaths on board Foreign-going British ships 
were carried out during the year in respect of two crew members 
and three passengers. One crew member was lost at sea, the other 
was buricd at Gibraltar. One of the passengers was also lost at 
sea, another one was buried at sea, and the body of the third one 
was flown to the United Kingdom. Two .additional seamen, one 
American and one Greek also died in Gibraltar. 

The total number of seamen landed through sickness, injury, 
&e., was 195. Of these 57 were from British ships and 138 from 
Foreign ships. 


REGISTRY OF BRITISH SHIPS 


Ships Registered: Under Part I. Merchant Shipping Act, 1894: 


6 steamships of 11,429 tons net and 68 motor vessels of 48,012 
tons net remained in the Gibraltar Register on 31st December, 1966. 


Ships not exceeding 60 tons net with Terminable Certificates of 
Registry under Section 90, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894: 

10 motor vessels totalling 57.37 tons net were on the Register 
on 31st Deeember, 1966. 


Vessels Licensed under Section 19 of the Port Ordinance and 
Port Rule 71: 

A total of 220 licences were in force on the 31st December, 1966, 
30 more than in the previous year. 


TOURISM 
Statistics 
_ In previous years the figure for Air and Sea included passengers 
arriving and departing. In order to show a clearer picture of the 
number of visitors arriving in Gibraltar the embarking passengers 
by Air and Sea have been recorded separately. 
During 1966 there has been an increase of approximately 173% 


over the total number of visitors in 1965. 
The overall figure, however, lies between 1962 and 1963 though 
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it is encouraging to note that the number of visitors by Sea during 
1966 increased approximately by 22% over 1965, the highest figure 
recorded by the Tourism Office, notwithstanding a drop in the num- 
ber of ships of the regular lines. The total number of Cruise calls 
were 102 compared to 95 in 1965. 

The number of ‘stays’ on arrival by Air shows an increase of 
approximately 20% reflecting very favourably on the number of 
nights stay. 

The total number of visitors arriving by air, land, and sea 
routes in 1966, compared to 1965 is as follows :— 


1008 
Air 63,468 
Bee 187,627 
Land 249,226 

125,464 500,211 


The restrictions imposed by the Spanish Authorities and the 
inconveniences caused to visitors arriving and departing via the land 
frontier continued during 1966, culminating with the closing of the 
Frontier to all vehicular traffic in October. 


Tourist Amenities 


The policy of making Gibraltar a highly attractive tourist re- 
sort in its own right started to take shape during 1966. 


Aerial Ropeway 


The official inauguration of the top of the Aerial Ropeway 
with its panoramic restaurant 1400 ft. above sea level took place 
in March. 


Floodlighting North Fuce of the Rock 


In April, Cpl. Ach Statham M.B.E. Royal Engineers, of the 
Royal Chelsea Hospital, together with Miss Rosemarie Vifiales (Miss 
Cibraltar 1965) inaugurated the floodlighting of the North Face of 
the Rock. This was symbolic of the old Gibraltar, where the Royal 
Engineers Regiment was born, handing over to the new Gibraltar. 


Beaches 

Improvements to the beaches continued, and the new Lido be- 
tween Kastern Beach and Catalan Bay was opened. The first major 
steps to improve Camp Bay were commenced at the cnd of 1966. 


Upper Galleries 

Plans to convert the Upper Galleries into a fully fledged Mili- 
tary Museum had to be abandoned, because water filtered profusely 
through the rocks during the rainy season. It is hoped that an 
alternative site will be found during 1967. 
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St. Michael’s Cave 


The Saturday ‘Pop’ concerts and Sunday Concerts of Recorded 
Classical Music, at St. Michacl’s Cave gained popularity during 
1966. In October a ‘Non-Stop Pop Session’ was held when 1,241 
persons visited the Cave that day. 

Total number of visitors to the concerts throughout the year 
were as follows: 


Pop Concerts 
Recorded Classical Music 


7,888 
4,109 


Wi 


Attendance Tourist Sites 


The number of visitors to the Tourist Sites throughout the year 
were as follows: 


St. Michael’s Cave = 52,015 
Upper Galleries = 17,207 
Moorish Castle = 5,931 


Caravan Parking Site 

Further improvements were made during 1966. These consisted 
of the demarcation of parking bays, additional washing facilities 
and improvements to the general appearance of the Site. 

Due to Spain’s frontier restrictions the Caravan Parking Site 
is now frequented by visiturs of longer stay and has been full 
throughout the whole year. 


Miniature Golf Course 


The usual high standard of maintenance by the City Council 
was continued throughout the year. 


Hotel Developments 


During 1966 the Hotels continued to improve their amenities 
and proceeded with negotiations for further expansion. The Medi- 
terranean Hotel enlarged its restaurant ; the Montarik opened a roof 
terrace and bar overlooking the Bay; and the Queen's Hotel built 
a luxury discotheque in its cellars; the Bristol Hotel extended its 
Garden Club and enlarged the Swimming pool and kitehens; and 
the Caleta Palace promoted evening entertainment and private par- 
ties throughout the year; the Rock Hotel renewed and modernised 
12 rooms and bathrooms, A luxury Boutique and Drug Store were 
fitted out at the Main entranee and the terrace extension of the 
main Restaurant was re-decorated. 


Association of Gibraltar Travel Agents 


The Association was founded on the 9th July 1962 to eo-ordin- 
ate the interests of travel agents in Gibraltar to establish profes- 
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sional standards in the travel agency field and to promote tourism 
to Gibraltar in general. 

Membership is restricted to Gibraltar registered travel agents 
who maintain suitable offices in Gibraltar devoted to the bona fide 
business of a travel agency. 

Their activities during 1966 consisted in reaching agreement 
with the Gibraltar Taxi Association in itineraries and prices for 
visiting liners shore excursions, representations and suggestions 
to Government on matters relating to tourism, and continuous liai- 
son with Government and public bodies on day to day matters re- 
lating to tourism. 


Gibraltar Festival 


The annual Gibraltar Fair was a great success. The standard 
of the floats in the Cavalcade was very high, and all those who took 
part were highly commended. 

The traditional Fireworks Display came into its own once 
again. Grateful thanks are due to the Royal Engineers for organ- 
ising and setting off of the display. 

The Tourist Office is also grateful to the City Council and 
private enterprise who helped so much in making the Fair such a 
success, not least those who gave so much of their spare time to 
serve in the Festival Committee. 

During this period the International Art Painting Exhibition 
also took place. The paintings submitted were of a very high 
standard. 


European Angling Championships 

Gibraltar became the centre of attraction for many European 
anglers, as the European Federation of Sea Anglers chose the Rock 
as the venue to hold their 1966 European Championships. 

The Championships started off with an Olympie Style Opening 
Ceremony at the Naval Ground, and reached a very successful and 
interesting elimax, the largest catch — 130 lbs. Grouper — by a 
non-competitor in a small rowing boat, with one hook, and one 
sardine! 

International Rowing Regatta 

The International Rowing Event was competed for by teams 
from Moroeeo, Britain and Gibraltar. 
Promotional Literature 

150,000 brochures were widely distributed mainly through the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

Tourist Publicity 


Publicity of Gibraltar as a tourist resort was strengthened in 
1966 by the mounting of a “Winter Sunshine” advertisement in the 
late autumn, in addition to the traditional promotion as a summer 
resort. 
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The advertising and marketing task was not just to ‘fill the 
beds’. It was necessary to sell the idea to all the shipping lines 
and tour operators who were in a position to provide ‘a day or a 
stay’ in Gibraltar that this was an experience which their clients 
would find very profitable; to reassure them that the restrictions 
imposed by the Spanish authorities had not diminished the attrac- 
tiveness of the Rock as a holiday resort; and to interest them in 
the long term policy of attracting investors to the opportunities 
offered by Gibraltar’s growing tourist industry. 

Griggs Lander Associates of London, an advertising agency 
with considerable experience in the tourist field, was appointed to 
handle the promotion and as a first step a survey into the attitude 
of holidaymakers regarding the Rock was soon embarked upon. 
Tape recorded interviews were taken with people in Britain who 
take their holidays overseas, people who had visited Gibraltar in 
earlier years, and tourists on ships in the Mediterranean who had 
recently visited the colony. Postal questionnaire research was also 
eonducted in the main countries from which Gibraltar traditionally 
draws its tourists — America, Scandinavia, France, Germany, Spain 
and even Russia. These investigations elucidated the fact that 
Gibraltar’s attractions required intensive promotion. It was theres 
fore felt necessary to make advertising more informative and more 
widespread. The introduction in late autumn 1966 of H.M.G.’s 
sterling restrictions and on travel allowance — which of course 
does not apply to Gibraltar — made it apparent that the best source 
of winter visitors would be Britain. The aim of the autumn cam- 
paign was therefore directed at the U.K. market but special efforts 
were nade to eater for the needs of tourists from other countries 
by means of full colour brochures. 

The advertising agents designed a monthly newsheet which it is 
intended to print locally and distribute gratis to visitors to Gibraltar 
during 1967. B.E.A. again co-operated fully with the Gibraltar 
Tourist Office in joint advertising. 

A special feature of all tourist promotion is now the new 
Gibraltar Tourist Office Insignia designed by the agency. Tour 
operators and agents who cover the Rock will also use this to obtain 
‘visual acceptance’ of Gibraltar. 


Public Relations 

In June 1966 a new firm of Public Relations Consultants were 
appointed, Peter Roderick Ltd., of 48 Wellbeck Street, London, W.1. 
Press Coverage 
V.LP. Treatment for Four 


Arrangements to hold a Gibraltar Tourism Raffle on board all 
cruise ships calling at Gibraltar in conjunction: with International 
Shipping Lines was continued during 1966. 
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Press Visits 
During 1966 the Travel Press continued to take great interest 
in Gibraltar as a holiday resort. Visits were made by members of 
the Travel Press from Great Britain, United States, Germany, 
Peace: Italy, Belgium, Ireland, Bulgaria, Holland, Hungary and 
ussia. 


Promotion Visits 


Large numbers of Travel Agents and Tour Operators were 
entertained throughout the year. Of special mention are the Skal 
Clubs of London and Italy and a party of 108 Journalists and Travel 
Agents from West Germany. 

During 1966 various promotion visits to London were made by 
als Minister for Tourism and the Executive Officer of the Tourist 

jureau. 

The Tourist Office Public Relations Consultants Messrs. Peter 
Roderick Ltd. organised in London a highly successful visit in 
November when meetings were held with high Executives of the 
Travel Industry and Press in Britain. 


Conclusion 

There is no doubt that 1966 has been the ‘year of arrival’ for 
the new Gibraltar. 

It is an accepted fact that Tourism can play a very important 
contribution towards the general economy of Gibraltar. All efforts 
are now concentrated in re-orientating the tourist economy and the 
commencement of development plans with a view to establishing 
Gibraltar as a holiday resort in its own right. 
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ROADS AND VEHICLES 


The upkeep of roads is for the most part the responsibility of 
the City Council, in which the roads are vested by law. The length 
of road open for traffic is 8 miles in the city, 5 miles in the South 
district and about 6 miles in the area of North Front and Catalan 
Bay. All roads are in good condition and suitable for motor traffic. 

A total of 5,900 vehicles exclusive of service vehicles were 
licensed to run in Gibraltar on the 31st December, 1966. This total 
is made up as follows :— 


Cars and Taxis ...........cccccseceees 5,016 


Goods Vehicles ... 419 
Buses, Coaches, ete. 52 
Other Road Vehicles . 29 
Motor Cycles 384 


The overland daily service to and from Britain and the Con. 
tinent via Spain and France operated throughout the year. 
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Direct mails to and from New York conveyed by vessels of the 
Italia Line averaged three per month. 

Gibraltar Airways provided a service six times weekly to and 
from Tangier whilst the Bland Line Ferry “Mons Calpe” maintained 
a direct sea service on this route throughout most of the ycar, 
except Sundays. 

The Air Mail service to and from London by British European 
Airways averaged eleven flights per week each way, two of these 
flights being via Madrid. 

Direct sea parcel post despatches from Britain averaged five 
per month, mainly by cargo vessels. Despatches from Gibraltar by 
P. & O. Liners to Britain averaged three a month. 

This year saw for the first time in the history of the Gibraltar 
Post Office the release of a special issue of Commemorative stamps 
printed specially to commemorate the European Sea Angling Cham- 
pionships held in August/September. 

In November another commemorative stamp was issued to com. 
memorate the 100th anniversary of re-enthronement of Our Lady 
of Europa. 

Both these issues became very popular, the latter being sold 
out on the day of issue. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The Public Telephone Service is owned and operated by the 
City Council of Gibraltar. 

The total number of telephones, inclusive of extension instru- 
ments connected by the end of the year stood at 4,623, an increase of 
85 on the previous year. 

A total of 7,330,205 effective calls were made through the Tele- 
phone Exchange during the year. 

By the 31st December, 1966 there were 394 prospective sub- 
scribers on the Waiting List. 

The eighth extension to the Telephone Exchange is well under 
way and it is expected that the new equipment will be installed and 
operational by midsummer 1967. 
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Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Information Service 


Press 


The following newspapers were published in Gibraltar during 
966 :— 


Language 
_ Gibraltar Chronicle (daily) ........... 0.6 English 
El Calpense (weekly) ....... . English & Spanish 
Gibraltar Post (weekly) . . English 
Vox (weekly) ............... English & Spanish 


English & Spanish 


Social Action (monthly) 
English 


Bastion (Quarterly) 


The debate on Gibraltar which began in September, 1963, in 
the United Nations, and which has been raised again each year since 
then, as well as the Spanish campaign against Gibraltar, particularly 
the obstacles placed in the way of tourists, made Gibraltar a matter 
of international interest. The result was that an exceptionally 
large number of press correspondents, journalists and television 
teams from Britain and many other countries visited Gibraltar 
onee again in 1966. 

Many of the visiting journalists interviewed local political per- 
sonalities including the Minister for Public Relations. The Public 
Relations Department in the Secretariat provided the necessary 
statistical and other informative material. 

The duties of Public Relations Officer continued to be dis- 
charged by the Administrative Secretary assisted, because of in- 
ereased activity in the Department, by two senior officers in the 
Secretariat. Apart from dealing with visiting journalists the de- 
partment carried out its usual functions such as the issue of press 
communiques on matters of general interest, the distribution of 
films, articles, publications and photographs supplied by the Central 
Office of Information and maintaining liaison with all local informa- 
tion services. 


BROADCASTING 


Radio 

A wired system has been in operation since 1934 but in 1958 
Radio Gibraltar was inaugurated with two 4 Kw. transmitters ope- 
rating on a frequency of 1484 Kes. and a wavelength of 202.2 metres. 
A third transmitter operating on 1 Kw. was installed in 1961. The 
station has twin control rooms, studios and transmitter-rooms as 
well as an administrative section and a record library of some 
11,000 records. It is on the air daily from 8 a.m. until midnight 
and its programmes inelude relays from the General Overseas and 
the European Services of the B.B.C. Revenue has been derived 
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A view from the Control Tower at the Airfield, 
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A view of Europa Road with the Rock Hotel on the right. 
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from licence fees and commercial advertising. The staff number 7, 
all of whom have been recruited locally. 3,990 radio licences were 
issued. in 1966. 


Television 

A Television Station, under licence to a commercial concern, 
was initiated in October, 1962. The power of the station is 50 
watts 200 ERP and it operates on frequency allocations of E6 
182.25-187, 75-7000 MK/S link. The premises used are adjacent 
to the Radio Station and were specially construeted for the purpose. 
They comprise studios, eontrol rooms, and a large administrative 
block which covers all ancillary requirements, The station ope- 
rates. from 7.30 p.m. to 12.00 midnight daily and employs 23 persons. 
Revenue is derived from licence fees and commercial advertising. 
6,169 T.V. licences were issued during 1966. 


Gibraltar Broadcasting Corporation 


Late in 1963, agreement was reached with the commercial con- 
cern responsible for T.V. to form an independent Corporation re- 
sponsible for sound and television broadcasting. As a result the 
merger of both organisations took place on the 1st October, 1963, 
and- Messrs. Thomson Television International were appointed as 
Managing Agents. The Corporation maintains the services enume- 
rated above and aims to expand and improve them. Its revenue is 
derived from licence fees, commercial advertising and a Govern- 
ment subsidy, any deficit thereafter being borne by the Managing 
Agents. 


Chapter 13: Local Forces 


The military training of Gibraltarians was first considered 
during 1938 in connection with the planning for the possible eva- 
cuation of civilians. It was suggested that men of suitable age 
should be retained for loeal recruitment to the Royal Artillery. 
Eventually it was decided to raise by voluntary enlistment a self- 
contained unit to be known as the Gibraltar Defence Force and the 
Ordinance giving legislative effect to this decision was enacted in 
March, 1939. . 

‘An Anti-Aireraft Scetion was raiscd soon afterwards and by the 
outbreak of war in September 1939 this part of the Force had 
already been fully trained. Medical, Signal, Coast Defence, Fire 
and Motor Transport Sections. were then embodied and intensive 
training immediately commenced. Subsequently a number of young 
men who had been under the age for military service when the 
evacuation of women and children took place in 1940 were allowed 
to volunteer and return to Gibraltar for enlistment in the Force. 
During the course of the war the Medical and Coast Defence Sec- 
tions were disbanded and the men so released were ‘transferred to 
the ‘Anti-Aireraft Section.’ : 
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After the return of the evacuated civil population in 1944 it 
was decided to make six months’ service in the Gibraltar Defence 
Force compulsory for all fit men between the ages of 18 and 22 and 
the Ordinance was amended accordingly. In 1947 further amend- 
ments extended the age limit to 41 and made all British subjects of 
relevant age, whether Gibraltarians or not, with certain exceptions, 
liable to be called up for six months’ compulsory service in Gibral- 
tar. All who had served in the Force were to remain liable to 
further call-up in an emergency so long as they were under the age 
of 41, while those below the age of 28 were also liable to two weeks’ 
refresher courses every alternate year. 

In December 1956 the Defence Force Ordinance was repealed 
and replaced by an Ordinance entitled the Gibraltar Defence Force 
Ordinance which followed the same general principles but widened 
the scope. It made provision, for example, for the establishment 
of a Regular Force, consisting of the permanent cadre and such 
recruits as might be under training at any time, and in addition a 
Reserve of Officers and a Reserve of soldiers. Thirty-eight officers 
were commissioned for the Reserve of Officers during 1957. 

Early in 1958 as part of the reorganization of the Garrison 
the Gibraltar Defence Foree assumed an infantry role and on the 
30th August, 1958, was renamed “The Gibraltar Regiment” but a 
Qunner Troop (Coast Artillery) was still included in the establish- 
ment of this Regiment which thus retains the link established with 
the Royal Artillery at the Force’s inception in 1939. 

Further changes were made in 1960. Provision was made 
whereby persons who wished to do their military service at the age 
of 17 could volunteer to do so. A Reserve of non-commissioned 
officers was established. From December of that year the period of 
compulsory initial training was redueed from six months to four 
and arrangements were made for two intakes to be received for 
training each year. On the 28th April, 1960, the Regiment became 
of age and in the course of anniversary ecremonies to mark the 
occasion the Regiment reeeived a new badge. 

The Regiment has always taken a full share in ceremonial 
occasions including the Ceremony of the Keys, mounting guard out- 
side the Governor’s residence and special parades. Since its in- 
ception the permanent officers of the Regiment, including the Com- 
manding Offiecr, have been Gibraltarians holding the Governor's 
commission. There were 86 men, including volunteer aged 17, 
called up for training in 1966. 


THE HEADQUARTERS UNTT, ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, 
GIBRALTAR, H.M.S. CALPE 


The Maritime Headquarters were re-habilitated for use during 
1963, and were in operation from 1964. 

As there were no Naval Reservists in Gibraltar, the Maritime 
Headquarters could not be adequately manned in an emergency, or 
for large seale exercises, by regular personne] available in Gibraltar. 
To make up the short-fall by sending out reservists from Britain 
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would be costly and, in emergency conditions, unreliable. Emer- 
yeney plans provide for similar Headquarters in Britain to be 
manned up by reservists in such circumstances. 

" After studying various alternatives, it was decided in 1963 to 
form @ Headquarters Unit, Royal Naval Reserve at Gibraltar which, 
like similar Units in Britain, would have the limited but important 
funetion of manning the Headquarters when required. 

Details of conditions of service, training and employment were 
worked out, and approval from Ministry of Defence (Navy) and 
the Gibraltar Government finally obtained by January, 1965. 

Advertising and recruiting began in March 1965, and approval 
was given for the Unit to be called Her Majesty’s Ship ‘Calpe’. 
After the necessary processing of applicants, the first enrolments 
took place in August 1965. Kitting up and training followed im- 
mediately. Commander P. J. Coombes, a marine engineer officer in 
the Royal Navy Reserve, agreed to transfer to another list in order 
to command the Unit. But there are few residents of Gibraltar 
with former naval experience, and the Commanding Officer is the 
only one to have joined the Unit. This has given rise to some pro- 
blems in training in comparison with Units in Britain where a con- 
siderable proportion of the reservists are ex-naval people. How- 
ever, the keenness of the Gibraltar reservists has done much to over- 
come these difficulties. 

Two of the original applicants were commissioned from the 
outset in order to help the Commanding Officer run the Unit. One of 
these officers has since left Gibraltar (but continues to serve in the 
Royal Navy Reserve in Britain) and the other having been pro- 
moted Lieutenant, is now the Second in Command. Two more men 
and one woman were promoted to officer rank during 1966. Twelve 
reservists have been advanced to Acting Grade II. 

Training has been undertaken from the start by officers and 
senior ratings on the staff of the Flag Officer Gibraltar, but as the 
unit gains in experience, its own officers and senior ratings will 
take over some of the training and most of the administrative 
work. 

Her Majesty's Ship ‘Calpe’ formally commissioned on 18th Nov- 
ember, 1965, and on 12th July, 1966 took possession of premises in 
Her Majesty's Dockyard which had been adapted for use as the 
unit’s training centre. During 1966, the unit took part in one 
minor and one major exercise, and acquitted themselves well, esta- 
blishing their value and potentialities. 

The planned strength of the unit is 10 officers and 96 ratings, 
and reeruiting is open te men and women. By the end of 1966. 
the unit had reached just over half strength, and the process of 
selecting and training potential officers and senior ratings was well 
under way, 
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Chapter 14: Cultural Activities 


The Calpe Institute has now céased to exist, having been re- 
placed by a new and magnificent. building which was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on the 15th April, 1964. John Mackintosh 
Hall, as the new building is called, was ailt — in the words of the 
Commemorative Plaque .— “For the people of: Gibraltar by the 
Trustees of the Will of Jolin Mackintosh in pursuance of his wishes 
for the promotion of closer links with Great Britain by the further- 
ance of English Culture and Education”. 

There is no membership of John Mackintosh Hall, and everyone 
is most weleome to make use of what it has to offer. 

The new and increased facilities include a Theatre, Gymnasium, 
Snack Bar and Dark Room and the scope of the Library is being 
steadily inercased, whilst the British Council continue to provide 
newspapers, periodicals and gramophone records. 

Since the last report a lending library of gramophone records 
has been opened and some 450 records have been purchased. These 
include opera, classical music, musical shows and so on. 

The provision of a new Exhibition Room has resulted in a great- 
ly age number of Exhibitions, which now average two per 
month. 

Over 400 documentary films are now contained in the John 
Mackintosh Hall Library and these are used for the illustration of 
talkg.and lectures to schools and the general public, 

Medical films, supplied by the British Council, are available 
to the medical profession in Gibraltar in conjunction with the local 
branch of the B.M.A. Other films are borrowed frequently by the 
St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, Fire Brigade, Civil Defence, Police, 
Gibraltar Automobile Club, Hospitals and Army Units. 

Thanks to the generosity of the Mackintosh Trust a considerable 
sum of money was made available for the purchase of colour slides 
from the National Gallery and John Mackintosh Hail now possesses 
a very fine collection. 

An Annual Drama Festival is organised each winter. by the 
Royal Army Educational Corps. 

The Gibraltar and Campo Arca Horticultural Society arranged a 
full programme of lectures and demonstrations. The Annual Flower 
Show, held in April, is now a well established event and to it has 
been added a Spring Flower Show earlicr in the year. 


THE GIBRALTAR MUSEUS 


The Gibraltar Museum is housed within a building known as 
“Ordnanee House”, which was for over two hundred years the 
official quarters of the Ordnance Officer in Gibraltar. Although the 
architeeture is similar in design to many other 18th century houses 
in Gibraltar, the core of the building, together with the adjoining 
“Bomb House”, was probably at one time part of a Moorish palace 
and the well preserved early 14th century bath, in the basement, is 
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one of the finest Moorish buildings extant in Gibraltar. Lt.-Col. 
‘Thomas James, in his “History of the Herculean Straits’’, published 
in 1771, says that “Bomb House’’ was the residence of the Moorish 
Governor, but the adjoming baths are supposed ‘o have been for 
public use. 

The site for the Museum was chosen because of the Moorish 
Baths. Its establishment was due to the efforts of the “Gibraltar 
Soviety’’, founded in 1929 by the then Governor, General Sir Alex- 
ander J. Godley, G.C.B., K.C.M.@. The Chairman of the first Com- 
mittee of Management was Lt.-Col. M. E. Maseall, D.S.O., O.B.E., 
R.A. to whom the Museum owes much of its success. An appeal 
was launched in Gibraltar and Britain for archaeological, botanical 
and zoological material as well as for historical relics, the response 
being so encouraging that it was possible to open the Museum in a 
short time. In addition a fund was started for the purchase of pic- 
tures, engravings and prints of historical events connected with 
Gibraltar. 

After the second world war the Museum was completely re- 
organized and in 1946 the Gibraltar Government agreed to increase 
its annual grant, thus making it possible to employ a full-time 
Curator. A new Committee of Management on which the Legisla- 
tive Council, the City Council, the Services Departments and the 
Government are represented was appointed in 1957. This Com- 
mittee, apart from being responsible for the Museum and its con- 
tents, is also concerned with the preservation and recording of all 
historical monuments of importance in Gibraltar. To this end a 
new Muscum and Antiquities Ordinance has been enacted. 

Late in 1962, at the request of the Committee, the Government 
brought from England an experienced archacologist who suggested 
various modifications and improvements. New cases were made and 
the older ones reconditioned. The display of the exhibits has been 
greatly enhanced and the many interesting finds from the numerous 
eaves in Gibraltar are now properly exhibited and labelled. 

The latest addition to the Museum is a room dedicated almost 
entirely to Admiral Nelson. It contains photographs of famous 
paintings depicting the battle of Trafalgar, Nelson’s death and the 
arrival of his body at Gibraltar as well as original prints and en- 
gravings and several items of Nelson’s personal property which were 
presented to the Museum by the Royal United Services Institution. 

The number of visitors to the Museum during 1966 was 14,276. 


CAVE EXPLORATION 


Explorations in a cave on the East side of the Rock resulted 
in the discovery of some important rock engravings which are being 
investigated by archaeologists in London. 

The explorations were carried out during the summer by mem- 
bers of the Cave Research Group of the Gibraltar Society. The initial 
discovery was made on the 30th May, 1966. On the 6th August, 
1966, a further visit was made to the eave with the express object of 
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undertaking a series of observations as. outlined by archaeologists 
who had been consulted and particularly to take impressions and 
photographs of the engravings. 

The archaeologists who have been consulted believe that the 
(tibraltar carvings appear to refer to the early phase of Old Stone 
Age, or Palaeolithic, cave-art, going back perhaps to the French 
Aurignacian period, i.e., between 30,000 and 40,000 years ago. The 
engravings would therefore be ascribable to a date between the 
Mousterian of Forbes Quarry, where the Gibraltar Skull was found, 
Devil’s Tower Cave, and the Magdalenian of Gorham’s Cave. This 
opinion would have to be supported by other evidence such as stone 
implements and other faunal remains, 

Whether or not this will be confirmed, or if the sculpturings are 
eventually assigned to less remote antiquity, it is certain that such 
figures as those of the fishes are of the utmost interest and are very 
rare in prehistoric cave-art. The archaeologists consulted by the 
Gibraltar Museum know of only one other example from any site 
South of the Pyrenees. The figures of man, conceivably hunters, 
appear to be perfectly in keeping with other work performed by 
prehistoric man. 
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PART IIL 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Gibraltar is situated in latitude 36° 7 N and longitude 5° 21’ W 
and stands out, steeply and suddenly, from the adjoining low-lying 
Spanish territory to which it is connected by a sandy isthmus about 
1 mile long and 4 mile wide. Five miles across the Bay to the west 
lies the Spanish port of Algeciras and 20 miles across the Straits, to 
the south, is Africa. The Mediterranean lies on the east. The dis- 
tance to Britain is approximately 1,400 miles by sea. 

The Rock runs from north to south for a length of nearly 3 
miles, It is } mile wide and has a total area of 2} square miles. 
Its highest point is 1,396 feet. The top of the Rock is a sharp, 
knife-edge ridge extending for about a mile and a half from the 
north escarpment, which is completely inaccessible, and then slop- 
ing gradually to the south for about a mile, to terminate at the 
southern extremity, Europa Point, in perpendicular cliffs about a 
hundred feet high. The whole upper length of the eastern face is 
inaceessible and the steep upper half of the western slopes is unin- 
habited. 

Qcologically, Gibraltar may be divided into two main parts. The 
first is the plain to the north, which consists of sand to a depth of 
some 30 feet, followed by some 4 feet of clay, a bed of coarse sand 2} 
feet thick, and limestone. The second is the mass of the Rock 
itself, extending southwards from the north cliff to Europa Point 
and consisting of compact grey limestone, probably of Jurassic age, 
overlaid in parts with dark shales, limestone breecia or sands. 

There are no permanent natural water supplies in Gibraltar, the 
two main sources being the water catchments on the rock face, which 
collect rainwater and supply the reservoirs hollowed out inside the 
Rock, and the wells on the sandy plain to the north. 

The climate of Gibraltar is temperate. During the winter months 
the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west and oecasion- 
ally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. The mean mini- 
mum and maximum temperatures during this period are 54°F and 
65°F respectively. 

The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A warm 
breeze laden with moisture, known as the “Levanter”, strikes the 
eastern face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causes a 
cloud pall to hang over the city and bay. During this period the 
climate is humid and relaxing. The minimum and maximum tem- 
peratures in the summer are 55°F and 85°F respectively. 
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WEATHER SUMMARY FOR 1966 


January: Rather cloudy but a little milder than usual. Although 
there were many south-westerly winds they did not bring much 
rain, which was only half expectation. 

February: A mixture of fine weather ‘and very rainy spells, which 
included 6 days of thunder not equalled in post-war years. The 
fine spells accompanied by an unusual preponderance of wester- 
lies and in the absence of cold continental easterlies allowed the 
days to be quite mild. 

March: Abnormal inseveral ways. The usual rain belts from the 
Atlantic were missing, pressure being high with an anti-cyclonic 
drying effect. There was an unusually high proportion of strong 
easterly winds including 28 hours of gale, causing damage in lee 
eddics. There was more sunshine than in any year since 1939 but 
temperatures were quite ordinary. 

lpril: Although westerlies were much in evidence they were often 
rather dry, and the total rainfall was below average, with sunshine 
well above. Temperatures however continued unremarkable. 
May: Unusualiy full of Levanter wind, though not too humid. Even 
with thundery conditions later in the month the rainfall was slight. 
June: Rather more westerlies than usual, including a very pleasant 
and sunny 12 day spell with dry air. Some warm days but tem- 
peratures not very different from normal. 

July: The month continued the tendency towards pleasant westerlies, 
with some cool nights but there were intervals of rather humid 
Levanter conditions. With no addition of rainfall the rain-year 
ended with a deficit of over 100 mm (4 inches) as compared with 
the 30-year mean. 

August : For three wecks there were irritatingly long periods of humid 
Levanter, with much night or carly morning fog around, broken 
finally in the last week. The winds were however gentle on the 
whole and the sun got through quickly. 

September; Solid Levanter for three weeks again brought cloud and 
poor visibility, fogs, and some “Contraste” rain. The winds were 
again in general rather light but otherwise the month was unre- 
markable. 

October: The switch to more seasonable westeriies was pronounecd, 
and was accompanied by exceptional sunshine, although there were 
some days of promising rain. Temperatures however were brought 
down by an invasion of cold air from the north during the last week. 
November : Dry and sunny, and rather cold especially at night. Low 
humidities contributed to the cold fresh feeling but winds were 
fortunately rather light. 

December: The dry sunny tendency continued though it was rela- 
tively warmer, with sunshine excess. Low humidities and several 
pleasant spells also continued. Two days of strong to gale ecaster- 
lies at North Front and the Straits passed almost unnoticed in the 
sheltered Town. 
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Year: Many months reversed usual trends of wind and accompanying 
weather, with some extremes of temperature, sunshine and humidity. 
Of greatest import, however, was the continuing rainfall deficit. 
The rainy February did little to help the 1965/6 rain-year total, 
while the dry onset of winter kept the total in the new rain-year 
to only about half normal expectation. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL NOTES FOR 1966 


Rainfall; The total fall was only about two-thirds of the long term 
average and continued the trend of the last three years. February 
saved the 1965/6 rain-year from even a worse total, and the Spring 
dryness was continued through the year especially in November 
and Deeember, normally quite wet. 


Sunshine: Although there was an excess of cloud in May and especi- 
ally September, there was an overall total well above the average, 
with March breaking records at North Front. 


Temperature: The year as a whole was unremarkable, but some months 
warmer than usual were more than balanced by the cold October 
and November, whose night minimum figures were the lowest for 
over 30 years. 

Humidity: A very variable year. August and September were ex- 
eessively damp and gave many occasions of fog at the aerodrome 
during night or early morning, the August total of 11 being the 
highest recorded. It was in this month that there was a ship 
collision in Straits fog. June and July were however less than usual. 
Wind: While westerties prevailed more than usual during most of the 
colder months it was noticeable that March radically reversed the 
pattern. However westerlies were more in cvidenee than usual in 
May, and the trend was continued with diminishing of the usual 
summer casterly preponderance. Altogether an unusual year for 
variability of dircetion, and with strength often rather below nor- 
mal, with only 3 days reporting gale at any time. However when 
the wind blew strongly it caused some damage by Rock effects in 
both a westerly and an easterly 


The rainy season is spread over the period from September to 
May. The average annual rainfall is 35 inches, but, as shown in the 
following diagram, the actual] fall is subject to considerable varia- 
tion. 
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RAINFALL 1950-1966 


Vegetation in Gibraltar is rich and varied on the western upper 
slopes and in the Alameda Gardens. 517 species of plants, exclusive 
of ferns and grasses, have been listed as growing in the Rock, one 
of them, the Gibraltar Candytuft or theris Cibraltarica, being found 
nowhere else in Europe. These include Scotch pine, spruce fir, Cali- 
fornian cypress, and wild olives, with a sprinkling of pepper, fig, 
orange, lemon, almond and palm-trees. A number of specimens of 
cactus are to be found, together with many flowering tree shrubs, 
such as Mimosa pudia, Magnolias, Wild Mallows and Acacia. Vege- 
tation is at its best between the months of October and May the hot 
sun and scanty rainfall tending to give the Rock a somewhat barren 
appearance during the summer months. Experiments aimed at cul- 
tivating the wild olive trees which cover the upper western slopes 
are now in progress. 

Broadly speaking, the effect of the physical structure has been 
to concentrate the population on the western side of the Rock re- 
sulting in the densely populated town area, as shown on the map, 
and in the slightly more spacious residential district further towards 
the south. Building developments, however, are gradually linking 
both parts together and the need to use all available sites for hous- 
ing has created new residential area on the plain to the north. On 
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the east side of the Rock is Catalan Bay, a small village. with some 
350 inhabitants. 

The natural features of Gibraltar preclude all possibility of agri- 
cultural and major industrial production. Gibraltar is however 
admirably suited and situated for the development of a flourishing 
tourist trade and every effort is made in this connection to ensure 
speed and comfort in communications. 


Chapter 2: History 


Prior to 711 A.D., Gibraltar appears to have been devoid of any 
permanent settlement. It is clear, however, from Prehistoric, Punic. 
and classical remains discovered in caves, that the peninsula was 
from time to time frequented by Prehistoric man or used as a base 
by Mediterranean merchantmen. The cultural centre of the Bay 
was located at Carteya, an important Punie and Roman port near 
the banks of the river Guadarranque, between the modern towns of 
La Linea and Algeciras. 

According to the Arab historians, Tariq ibn Ziyad, a Berber 
leader and subordinate of the Arab commander Musa ibn Nusair, 
landed at, or near, Gibraltar on the 27th April 711 A.D. The Mos- 
lems had attempted earlier raids on the adjoining Spanish coast, but 
Tariq’'s attack, aided by the Byzantine Governor of Ceuta, is gener- 
ally regarded as the first major attempt by the Arabs to land on 
the Iberian peninsula. The name “Gibraltar’’ is a corruption of 
the Arabie words “Jabal Tariq’’ (Tariq’s mountain). A later name 
Jabal al Fath (The Mountain of Conquest), found in some Arabic 
sources, never superseded it: It is extremely doubtful whether 
Gibraltar was anything more than a defence post until 1160 A.D. 
when the Almohad monarch ‘Abd el M’umin’ founded a city in the 
peninsula. This city contained mosques and palaces and elaborate 
water channels were constructed in the Upper Rock to link up 
natural water supplies with the habitations and gardens beneath. 
There was also a communal cistern in the City, a windmill on the 
summit and well-designed defences. A contemporary writer com- 
pared Gibraltar of that time to a “club”, wielded by successive 
Moslems monarchs against the Christians who were slow ly pushing 
south towards the Straits. 

Between 1309 and 1333, Gibraltar was held by the Spaniards, 
but in 1333 it was recaptured by the Marinid (Moroccan) monarch 
Abu |’Hassan and it is almost ‘entirely from this period that the 
extant Moorish remains in Gibraltar belong, the “Moorish Castle”, 
the “Moorish Bath”, defence works, water cisterns and look-out 
posts. Gibraltar was heavily refortified as a “Citadel of Islam’’, 
but in spite of vast expenditure it was insufficient to prevent the 
City’s final fall in part brought about by constant dissension be- 
tween the rulers of Moroceo and Granada, 
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The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took. place an 
the 20th August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, whd-consequently 
bceanie ‘Patron Saint of Gibraltar. ..The. Spaniards. held the Rock 
tilt 1704, . Three years previously England and Holland had joined 
with Austria and the Holy Roman Empire im an alliance for a war 
against. France and Spain, the war of the Spanish Succession. 

The Viee-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, arrived at the 
Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo-Dutch 
fleet. A landing foree of about 1,800 British and Dutch marines 
was sect ashore near the North Front. The marines made towards 
the town, the defenders found opposition was hopeless and on 24th 
July surrender was made. However, the Spaniards did not give up 
hope of recapturing the Rock, and the British forces were subjected 
to occasional sieges. The Great Siege, as it is called, may be said 
to date from 13th September, 1779, when the first gun was fired in 
the long struggle against the large Franco-Spanish army under the 
Due de Crillon. 

The British Governor was Gencral Augustus Eliott and under 
his tireless and able leadership the garrison, though out-numbered 
by four to one, held out for three years, seven months and twelve 
days. Sinee 12th Mareh, 1783, when the fortress gates were opened 
after the Great Siege, there has been no attempt to capture the 
Rock from the British, With the end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
Gibraltar was able to make steady progress without threat of sicge 
or large-scale raids. 

Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the 
strategie valuc of Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45, 
when Gibraltar was a key point in the anti-submarine campaign in 
both wars. Patrols went out to keep the Strait clear, and the bay 
was very important as an assembly point of convoys. The Dock- 
yard worked at full pressure for the repairing of British and Allied 
warships. 

The outstanding event of the second World War was the eva- 
cuation of almost the entire civil population in July/November, 
1940; some 16,700 people were sent to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. A repatriation seheme was begun in 1944 and completed 
in 1951. 

An important constitutional advanee was made with the inau- 
uration of the Legislative Council by His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh in November, 1950. Details are given in the next 
chapter. 

The post-war years have been marked by considerable expan- 
sion and progress in the social and in the economic spheres. In the 
social sphere the Government has taken an ever-increasing interest 
in the development of the Medical, Edueational, Housing and Social 
Security Services, The Medical Services are now available for all 
on a seale of charges which takes into account the income of the 
patient while finaneial assistance is given to those requiring spe- 
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cialist treatment in Britain and elsewhere. Free education is pro- 
vided up to the age of 15 and Scholarship schemes, both private and 
Government, were instituted shortly after the return of the civilian 
population at the end of the war. The Education Ordinance en- 
acted in 1950 marked the firm establishment of the educational 
system evolved since 1945. Continued increase in the population 
also since the end of the war rendered necessary the initiation of 
large scale building projects on the part of the Government and 
although the problem is yct far from a satisfactory solution, much 
progrcss has been made and the appearance of the Rock has under- 
gone a startling change with the emergence of large blocks of flats 
on every convenient site. Social Security Schemes, details of which 
are given under Chapter 7 were introdueed by the enactment in 
1952 of the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and in 1956 
of the Social Insurance and the Non-Contributory Social Insurance 
Benefit Ordinances. 

Since the war, too, Gibraltar has gained in importance from the 
R.A.F. aerodrome which is extensively used by civilian operators 
and whieh combines with the existing and expanding land and sca 
travel facilities to make Gibraltar a centre of communications for 
the Mediterranean and between Europe and Africa. Land commu- 
nications have been hampered, since 1964, by the Spanish restric- 
tions imposed at the frontier, 

: The last few years have seen a number of changes and develop- 
ments in the economic sphere. Chief among these are the trans- 
formation of Gibraltar into an up-to-date and attractive tourist 
resort and shopping centre and the development of the Port to 
provide modern facilities and thus attract even greater numbers of 
ships than in the past. 

One of the most important and significant political events of 
recent years was the discussion on Gibraltar by the United Nations 
Special Committee on Decolonisation which, early in September, 
1963, considered a proposal, sponsored by a number of members, 
that the future of Gibraltar should be discussed between Britain 
and Spain. On the 17th September, the Committee having agreed 
that representatives from Gibraltar should appear before it as peti- 
tioners, the Chief Member of the Legislative Council and the Mem- 
ber for Education flew to New York to explain the wishes of the 
people of Gibraltar. 

The delegation made it clear to the Committce that Gibraltar 
had already achieved a very large measure of internal self-govern- 
ment, that further constitutional changes were under discussion, 
and that the ultimate aspiration of the people was to achieve full 
internal self-government by means of a free association with Britain. 
The suggestion that the sovercignty of Gibraltar should be discussed 
with Spain was. vigorously resisted. 

-On their return from New York the delegates were weleomed 
by @ massive demonstration of RURRORE in which virtually the whole 
population took part. 
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* The debate was resumed in September, 1964. The representa- 
tives from Gibraltar onee again made it clear to the Committce that 
the people of Gibraltar had achieved a very large measure of inter- 
nal self-government and that they wished to continue in close asso- 
ciation with Britain. They again strongly resisted the Spanish 
elaim to Gibraltar. 

On the 16th October, 1964, the Committee adopted a consensus 
—which did not, however, mect with the full agreement of cither 
the British or the Australian delegates—to the effect that Britain 
and: Spain should hold conversations in order to find a negotiated 
solution to the problems raised by Spain concerning (tibraltar. On 
the 17th October, the Spanish Government began a serics of restrie- 
tive measures at the Gibraltar fronticr, which were later gradually 
intensified, and whick compelled Britain to state that the conversa- 
tions recommended by the Committee of 24 could not be held so 
long as the Spanish attempt to influence the situation, through the 
application of the restrictions, continued. Spanish measures against 
Cibraltar were subsequently intensified. 

In July 1965 the elected members in the Legislature agreed that, 
in the situation created by the Spanish blockade, a political truce 
would be in the best interest of Gibraltar and a coalition was formed. 

Another result of the Spanish campaign, in the context of local 
polities, was the emergence of a movement for the integration of 
Gibraltar with Britain. The question of Gibraltar's future con- 
stitutional relationship with the mother country was a subject of 
great public interest during the year and a number of alternative 
forms were suggested and debated in the Press and elsewhere. 

In November, the United Nations Fourth Committee, in the 
course of their consideration of the report of the Committee of 24, 
began a debate on Gibraltar. The Chief Minister and his Deputy 
went to New York once again to be present during the discussions 
and to act as advisers on the situation in Gibraltar to the United 
Kingdom Mission to the United Nations. In December the General 
Assembly passed a resolution submitted to it by the Fourth Com- 
mittee onee again ealling on Britain and Spain to hold talks on 
Qibraltar. The British delegate voted in favour of the resolution 
but with the reservations that sovereignty over Gibraltar was not 
negotiable and that the talks could not be held under duress. 

An economic survey carried out by the Senior Economie Ad- 
viser to the Colonial Office was followed in April, 1965, by the 
appointment of a Study Group of British architects, town-planners 
and eceonomists to carry out a detailed survey of all aspects of the 
eeonomy with a view to the preparation of a master plan for the 
eomprehensive development of Gibraltar. As a result of discussions 
in London the. sum of £1,000,000 was made available over a three- 
year period under -the Overseas Development and Service Act to- 
gcther with £200,000 in Exchequer. loans if required. A further 
special grant of £100,000 was made in recognition ef the additional 
expenditure incurred as a result of Spanish measures. Local taxa- 
{ion measures were also introduced. : 
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Chapter 3: Administration 


Constitution 


- A new Constitution for Gibraltar came imto force in August, 
1964, This was the result of talks held in Gibraltar in April of 
that year between Lord Lansdowne, the Minister of State for Colo- 
nial Affairs, and the unofficial members of the Legislative Council. 
The Constitution is contained in the Gibraltar (Constitution) Order, 
1964. The purpose behind the changes in the Constitution was to 
enable the people of Gibraltar to enjey a fuller control of internal 
affairs and this was achieved by making a number of changes in 
the strueture of both the Legislative and the Executive Councils. 


Legislative Council 


The previous composition of the Legislative Council was 7 
cleeted members, 2 nominated members and 8 official members,— 
the Permanent Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial 
Sceretary. Under the new Constitution the system of nominated 
members was abolished; the number of elected members was in- 
creased to 11; the Permanent Secretary ceased to be a- member of 
the Council, and the Chief Minister became the Leader of the House 
and was vested with the direction of Government business. 

As a result of the first clections held under the new Constitu- 
tion, six of the elected members became Ministers (5 of them being 
members of the Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights 
and one being an independent) and the remaining five (all inde- 
pendents) became the opposition. 

The Legislative Council was inaugurated by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh on 23rd November, 1950. In addition 
to the 11 elected and 2 official members there is a Speaker who is 
appointed by the Governor. The formal assent of the Governor is 
required to all legislation, which also remains subject to disallow- 
ance by the Crown. Bills of certain classes may not be assented to 
without the prior concurrence of the Crown, conveyed through the 
Seeretary of State. 

The normal life of the Legislative Council is five years. Elec. 
tions for the Legislative Council and the franchise are regulated by 
local legislation, the relevant statute being the Elections Ordinance, 
1950. Subject to certain exceptions and to compliance with pro- 
visions relating to registration, the franchise is exercisable by all 
adult British Subjects and citizens of the Republic of Ireland who 
have been ordinarily resident in Gibraltar for a continuous period 
of twelve months ending on the qualifying date for registration as 
an elector. The Ordinance contains provision for the registration 
of electors who during part or the whole of the qualifying period 
were resident in neighbouring Spanish territory. Members of the 
Armed Forces not domiciled in Gibraltar are, however, excluded. 
The system of proportional representation is used in voting. The 
Ordinance contains provision for the conduct of elections, the pre- 
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sentation of clection petitions, the limitation of candidates’ expenses, 
election offences, and other connected matters. It applies gener- 
ally to elections for the City Council also, save that the system of 
proportional representation is not used. 

The fifth election for the Legislative Council was held en 9th 
September, 1964. Fifteen candidates were nominated for the 
eleven available seats. 10,342 votes were polled out of a total elee- 
torate of 13,564 the proportion of registered electors who voted 
being 76.3%. 


Gibraltar Council 


The former Executive Council—which consisted of the Governor 
as President, the Deputy Fortress Commander, the Permanent Se- 
erctary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary as ex 
officio members and four elected members of the Legislative Council 
—was re-named the Gibraltar Council and its composition was 
altered by the addition of one more clected member, thus providing 
an unofficial majority. Of the five elected members in the Council, 
one is the Chief Minister—who is the elected member of the Legis- 
lative Council who, in the judgment of the Governor, is most likely 
to command the greatest measure of confidence among the other 
elected members—and the remaining four are appointed by the 
Governor, after consultation with the Chief Minister. 


Council of Ministers 

Before the enactment of the new Constitution, elected members 
of the Legislative Council had been “associated’’ with Government 
Departments under an unofficial arrangement which enabled mem- 
bers to work closcly with heads of Government Departments both 
on policy matters and on matters of administration. Under the new 
Constitution this arrangement was formally recognised and mem- 
bers associated with departments became responsible Ministers. 

Another former unofficial arrangement, the Council of Members, 
enabled those of the cleeted members who were also members of 
Executive Council to discuss among themselves those domestic 
issues which were referred to them by the Governor prior to con- 
sideration and ratification in full Executive Council. The new 
Constitution formally converted the Council of Members into a 
Council of Ministers presided over by the Chief Minister. Matters 
falling within the responsibility of Ministers now normally go direct 
to the Council of Ministers, which also deals with such other matters 
as may be referred to it by the Gibraltar Council. The Council's 
recommendations on matters of purely domestic concern are as a 
general rule endorsed by the Gibraltar Council. 

The (‘ouneil of Ministers consists of those Ministers who are 
members of the Gibraltar Council together with such other Minis- 
ters as may be designated by the Chief Minister. Following the 
elections in September, 1964, a Council of Ministers consisting of 
the Uhief Minister and 5 other Ministers was formed. While Min- 
isters are collectively responsible to the Legislative Council with 
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respect to any matters with which they are charged, the general 
direction and control of the Government are vested in the Gibraltar 
Council. The latter is thus, in effect, the “Government of Gibral- 
tar’’ and when the term “Government” is used collectively in rela- 
tion to Ministers in the Legislative Council, it denotes those elected 
members who, in the Legislature, pursue the policies agreed or 
endorsed by the Gibraltar Council. 

In July, 1965, following consultations between the Government 
and Opposition members, agreement was reached un the formation 
of a coalition. While differences existed between the two groups on 
a number of internal matters, there was no division of opinion on 
the policy in relation to the Spanish restrictions and on the desire 
to maintain and strengthen Gibraltar’s connections with Britain. 
It was therefore decided to form a coalition which would be main- 
tained for so long as circumstances warranted its continuation. A 
number of changes in the allocation of ministerial responsibility for 
Government departments were made as the result of the coalition 


arrangements. 


City Council 

Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council comprising 
11 members. Four Councillors are appointed by the Governor and 
must inelude one representative each of the Naval, Military and Air 
Forees (the Service Departments in Gibraltar being ratepayers) 
holding office during the Governor’s pleasure. The fourth nomin- 
ated member is a Government official who maintains liaison between 
the Government and the Municipality. Seven Councillors are elected 
and hold office for three years. Candidates for election must have 
the usual voters’ qualifications, but are ineligible if they are ser- 
vants of the City Council or (with certain exceptions) Government 
servants. Nine candidates were nominated for the City Council 
election held on the 1st December, 1965. Of the seven persons elec- 
ed 6 had previously served in the Council. Four belonged to the 
Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights and three were 
independents. 

The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. It 
is responsible, for instance, for fire prevention, enforcing public 
health measures, maintaining highways, supervising the public mar- 
kets, providing water, electricity, gas and a telephone service, and 
issuing vehicle, driving, and dog licences. 


-ldminéstrative Appointments 

Government officers are appointed by the Governor, on the re- 
commendation of the Public Service Commission, appointments to 
the higher offices being made by the Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations on the selection of the Ministry of Overseas 
Development. The principal executive officers are the Permanent 
Secretary, Attorney-General, Financial Secretary, Administrative 
Secretary, Medical Administrator, Chief Education Officer, Director 
of Labour and Social Security, Commissioner of Police, Captain of 
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the Port, and Commissioner of Lands and Works most of whom are 
Gibraltarians. On the Judicial side there is a Chief Justice for the 
Supreme Court, a Judge for the Court of First Instance and a Stipen- 
diary Magistrate for the Magistrates’ Court. In the absence of the 
Stipendiary Magistrate his place is usually taken by local citizens 
who have been appointed Justices of the Peace. Details of the 
judicial system will be found in Part II, Chapter 9. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 

The Police carried out 22 inspections during the year; these 
included testing and adjustments of weights and measures belong- 
ing to Government Departments, vendors, shops, market stalls, 
petrol stations, ete. 
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Chapter 5: Reading List 


ABBOT, W. C. 


CONN, S. 


DRINKWATER, Col. J 


ELLICOTT, J. T. 
and D. M. 


FRERE, Sir B. H. T. 
GARRATT, @. T. 
HOWES, Dr. H. W. 


HOWES, Dr. H. W. 


KENYON, Major- 
General F. R. 


LOPEZ DE AYALA 
IGNACIO 

MONTERO, FRANCISCO- 
MARTA 


An introduction of the Documents re- 
lating to the International Status of 
Gibraltar 1704-1934. London, Mac- 
millan, 1935. 

Gibraltar in British Diplomacy in the 
Eighteenth Century. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. 

A History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. New Edition. London, 
1905. (This is the classic description 
of the Cireat Siege by one who served 
at the time in Gibraltar). 

An Ornament to the Almeida, being 
the story of the Gibraltar City Hall. 
Published by the authors and printed 
by Grosvenor Press, Portsmouth, 
1950. 

Guide to the Flora of Gibraltar and 
the Neighbourhood. Gibraltar, 1910. 
Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. 
London. Cape, 1939. 

The Story of Gibraltar. London, 
Philip Tacey, 1946. 

The Gibraltarian. The origin and de- 
velopment of the population of Gib- 
raltar from 1704. Colombo, City 
Press, 1951. 

Cibraltar under Moor, Spaniard and 
Briton. Edited and revised by Lieut.- 
Col. H. A. Sansom, London, Me- 
thuen, 1938. 


Historia de Gibraltar. Madrid, 1782. 


Historia de Gibraltar y de su Campo. 
Cadiz, 1860. 
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Statistical Report for the Prison, Gibraltar, for 1966 
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APPENDIX XIV 


PRISON STATISTICS 


(a) POPULATION 


In custody on Receptions Discharges during in oustody on 
31.12.65. during 1966 1966 31.12.66. 
11 40 44 7 


(b) DAILY AVERAGES 


Total Daily Convicted Daily Average Daily Average 
Average Females Unconvicted Males 
6.88 08 Jl 6.7 


(c) RELIGIONS 


Roman Church of Mahometan Jewish No Religion 
Catholic England 
22 12 4 1 1 
Total 40. 


(d) AGE GROUPS 


Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 

16 to to to 60 Total 
Years 20 years 25 years 50 years Years 

2 3 ll 21 3 40 


SS 


(ce) NATIONALITIES 


British (ULK.) .. 
Gibraltarian 
Spanish 
American 
Moroccan 

West Ind 
Dutch 
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APPENDIX XVII 


THE GIBRALTAR COUNCIL, LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
AND COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 


THE GIBRALTAR COUNCIL 


President—His Excellency The Governor. 
Ex-Officio Members—The Deputy Fortress Commander. 
Brigadier S. C. Chambers, C.B.E. 
The Hon. Permanent Secretary (Sir Darrell 
Bates, C.M.G., C.V.O.) 
The Hon. Attorney-General (C. B. O’Beirne, 
Esq., C.B.E., Q.C.) 
The Hon, Financial Secretary (E. H. Davis, 
Esq., O.B.E.) 


Elected Members :— 


The Hon. Sir Joshua Hassan, C.B.E., M.V.O., 
Q.C., J-P., Chief Minister. 
The Hon. P. J. Isola, O.B.E., Minister without 
Portfolio and Minister for Education. 
The Hon. Sir Peter Russo, C.B.E., J.P., Minister 
for Housing. 
The Hon. A. W. Serfaty, O.B.E., Minister for Tourism. 
The Hon. S. A. Seruya, Minister for Economie 


Development. 
Clerk of the Council—J. L. Pitaluga, Esq., M.B.E. 
THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
The Speaker—The Hon. W. Thomson, O.B.E., J.P. 
Ministers :— 
Chief Minister—The Hon. Sir Joshua Hassan, C.B.E., M.V.O., 
JP. 


.C., 
Minister Without Portfolio—The Hon. P. J. Isola, 0.B.E. 
Minisier for Housing—The Hon. Sir Peter Russo, C.B.E., J.P. 
Minister for Labour and Social Seeurity—The Hon. A. J. Risso. 
Minister for Tourism—The Hon. A. W. Serfaty, O.B.E., J.P. 
Minister for Medical Services—The Hon. A. P. Montegriffo, 
Minister for Economie Development—The Hon. S. A. Seruya. 
Minister for Education—The Ifon. Mrs, W. EB. A. Chiappe. 
Minister for Ports and Trade—The Hon. L. W. Triay. 

Minister for Publie Relations—The Hon. A. V. Stagnetto. 


The Ion. A. J. Baldorino. 
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Ex-Officio Members— 


The Hon. Attorney-General (C. B. O’Beirne, Esq., 
C.B.E., Q.C.) 
The Ton. the Financial Seeretary 
(E. H. Davis, Esq., 0.B.F.) 
Clerk to the Council—J. L. Pitaluga, Esq., M.B.E., 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
Composed of all the Ministers elected to Legislative Council. 
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